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CHAPTER XXX. 


THE LORCHA "ARROW." 


AFTER the supposed settlement of the Ea.stern Question 
at the Congress of Paris, a sort of languor seems to have 
co,ne over Parlianlent and the public nlind in England. 
Lord John Rus8ell endeavored unsuccessfully to have some. 
thing done which should establish in England a genuine 
system of national ed ucation. He proposed a series of res- 
olutions, one of which laid down the principle that after a 
certain appointed tinIe, when any school district should have 
been declared to be deficient in adequate rneans for the edu- 
cation of the poor, the Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the 
county, city, or borough should have po,ver to impose a 
school rate. This ,vas a step in the direction of compul. 
sory education. It anticipated the principle on which the 
first genuine rneasure for national instruction was founded 
11lany years after. It wa
, of course, rejected by the House 
of Comlnons when Lord John Russell proposed it. Public 
opinion, both in and out of Parlianlent, was not nearly ripe 
for such a principle then. All such proposals were quietly 
disposed of, with the obHervation that that sort of thing 
nlight do very "Tell for Prnssians, but \vould never suit Eng- 
lishmen. That was a time when a Prussian was regarded in 
England as a dull, beer-bemused, servile creature, good for 
nothing better than to grovel before his halt:inebriated mon. 
archs, aud to get the stick froln hi::; incapable military offi- 
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cers. The man who suggested then that perhaps some day 
the Prussians might sho\v that they knew ho\v to fight, 
,vould have been set down as on a par intellectually ,vith 
the nalTO\\Y - minded grunlbler \vho did not believe in the 
profound sagacity of the ElllperOr of the French. For a 
country of practical men, England is ruled to a marvellous 
extent by phrases, and the terlll "un-English" \\"as destined 
for a considerable tilne to conle to settle all attenlpts at the 
introduction of any systenl of national education \vhich even 
touched on the conlpnlsory principle. One of the regular 
attempts to adtnit the J e\vs to Parliament was ßlade and 
succeeded in the IIouse of 00111n10118, to fail, as usual, in the 
House of Lords. rrhe IIouse of I
ords itself \vas thrown into 
great perturbation for a time by the proposal of the Gov- 
ernnlent to confer a peerage for life on one of the judges, 
Sir James Parke. Lord Lyndhurst strongly opposed the 
proposal, on the ground that it ,,-as the beginning of an at- 
tempt to introduce a system of life-peerages, which would 
destroy the ancient and hereditar)y character of the llouse 
of Lords, al1o\v of its being at any time broken up and re- 
modelled according to the discretion of the minister in PO\v- 
er, and reduce it, in fact, to the level of a continental life sen- 
ate. bIany [nembers of the House of Commons were like- 
,vise afraid of the innovation; it seeIned to foreshado\v the 
possible revival of an ancient principle of Cro"1n nomination, 
which Inight be applied to the representative as ,veIl as to 
the hereditary chamber, seeing that at one tinle English 
sovereigns did undoubtedly assurne the right of nominating 
members of the House of Commons. 1:'he Government, \vho 
had really no reactionary or revolutiónary designs in their 
Tnind, settled the matter for the tin1e by creatÌug Sir J:.unes 
Parke Baron 'Vensleydale in the usual way, and the object 
they had in vie\v was quietly accomplished many years 
later, \vhen the appellate jurisdiction of the Lords ,,,Tas re- 
morlel1ed. 
Sir George I
e\vis ,vas Chancellor of the Excheq nero lIe 
was as yet not credited ,vith anything like the political 
ability which he after\vard proved that he possessed. It 
was the fashion to rcgard him as a mere bookman, "rho had 
drifted Ronlchow into I>arliament, and \vho, in the t(}tnporary 
absence of available talent, had been thrust into the office 
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lately held by 1\lr. Gladstone. The contrast, indeed, between 
the style of his speaking and that of Mr. Gladstone or 1\lr. 
Disratli was enough to dishearten any political assembly. 
1\'[r. Gladstone had brought to his budget speeches an elo- 
quence that brightened tbe driest details, and made the wil- 
derness of figures to blossom like the rose. 1\lr. Disraeli ,vas 
able to make a financial statenlent burst into a bouquet of 
fire\\Torks. Sir George Lewis began by being nearly inaudi- 
ble, and continued to the last to be oppressed by the most 
ineffective and unattractive manner and delivery. But it 
began to be gradually found out that tbe nlonotonous, 
halting, feeble manner covered a very remarkable power of 
expression; that the speaker had great resources of argu- 
ment, humor, and ill ustration; that every sentence contain- 
ed some fresh idea or some happy expression. It was not 
very long before an experienced observer of P3rlianlent de- 
clared that Sir George Lewis delivered the best speeches 
with the worst Iuanner known to the existing House of 
COlnmons. After awhile a reaction set in, and the capaci- 
ty of Le\vis ran the risk of being overrated quite as much as 
it had becn undervalued before. In him, men said, was seen 
the coming Prime-minister of England. Timc, as it will be 
seen afterward, did not allow Sir George Le\vis any chance 
of making good this prediction. He was undoubtedly a 
man of rare ability and 
efined intellect; an exalnple very 
uncommon in England of the thinker, the scholar, and the 
statesman in one. I-lis speeches "rere an intellectual treat 
to all with ,vhom matter counted for lllore than manner. 
One "rho had watched parliamentary life from without and 
within for many years, said he had never had his deliberate 
opinion changed by a speech in the House of Commons but 
twice, and each time it was an argument from Sir George 
Le,vis that accolnplished the 
onversion. 
For the present, however, Sir George Lewis was regarded 
only as the sort of statesman whom it was fitting to have 
in office just then; the statesman of an interval in ,vhom no 
one was expected to take any particular interest. The at- 
tention of the public was a good deal distracted fronl polit- 
ical affairs by the simultaneous outbreak of new forms of 
crime and fraud. The trial of Palmer in the Rugeley poi- 
soning case; the trial of Dove in tbe Leeds poisoning case- 
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these and sirnilar. events set the popular nlind into wild 
alarm as to the prevalence of strychnine poisoning every- 
,,
here. r
ehe failure and frauds of the Royal British Bank, 
the frauds of Robson and l
edpath, gave for the tinle a sort 
of idea that the financial principles of the country were 
Cl umbling to pieces. The culnlination of the extraordinary 
career of John Sadleir "ras fresh in public melllory. rrhis 
man, it \vill be recollected, ,vas the organizer and guiding 
spirit of the Irish Brigade, tbe gang of adventurers whom 
,ve have already de8cribcd as trading on the genuine griev- 
ances of their country to get po"rer and money for them- 
selves. John Sadleir overdid the thing. He embezzled, 
swindled, forged, and finally escaped justice by committing 
suicide on IIampstead IIeath. So fraudful had his life been 
that Illany persons persisted in believing that his supposed 
suicide ,vas but another fraud. He had got possession- 
such was the theory - of a dead body ,vhich bore SOllIe 
resemblance to his own form and features; he had palmed 
this off as his own corpse done to death by poison; and had 
hinlself contrived to escape with a large portion of his ill- 
gotten money. This extraordinary parody and perversion 
of thp plot of Jean Paul Richter's story of " Sie benkäs " re.. 
ally found Inany faithful believers. It is worth mentioning, 
not as a theory credible in itself, but as an evidence of the 
belief that had got abroad as to the character and the stra t- 
agelns of Sadleir. The brother of Sadleir was expelled from 
the House of Commons; one of his accomplices, who had 
obtained a Governrnent appointment and had elllbezzlcd 
Illoney, contrived to make his escape to the U uited States; 
and the Irish Brigade was broken up. It is only just to say 
that the best representatives of the Irish Catholics and the 
Irish national party, in and out of Parlialnent, had never 
frolll the first believed in Sadlcir and his band, and had nlade 
persistent efforts to expose them. 
About this sallIe time 1\11'. Cyrus W. Field, an energetic 
American merchant, came over to this country to explain to 
its leading merchants and scientific men a plan he had for 
constructing an electric telegraph line underneath the At- 
lantic. Mr. Fielù had bad this idea strongly in his mind for 
80me years, and he made a strenuous etlort to impress the 
English public ,vith a conviction of its practicability. II
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was received by the merchants of Liverpool on November 
12th, 1856, in their Exchange Rooms, and he nlade a long 
staterllent explaining his views, which \vere listened to with 
polite curiosity. Mr. Field had, however, a much better re- 
ception, on the whole, than 1\1. de Lesseps, ,vho came to 
England a few Jnonths later to explain his project for con- 
structing a ship-canal across the Isthrnus of Suez. The pro- 
posal was received with coldness, and more than coldness, 
by engineers, capitalists, and politicians. Engineers showed 
that the canal could not be made, or at least maintained 
when made; capitalists proved that it never could pay; 
and politicians were ready to make it plain that such a 
canal, if made, would be a standing menace to English in- 
terests. Lord Palmerston, a few days after, frankly adnlÎt- 
ted that the English Government were opposed to the proj- 
ect, because it would tend to the more easy separation of 
Egypt from Turkey, and set afloat speculations as to a ready 
access to India. 1\1. de Lesseps himself has given an anI us- 
ing aC'connt of the manner in which Lord Pahnerston de- 
nounced the scheme in an interview \vith the projector. 
Luckily neither 1\11". Field nor 1\1. de Lesseps was a person 
to be lightly discouraged. Great projectors are usually as 
full of their own ideas as great poets. 1\1:. de Lesseps had in 
the end, perhaps, more reason to be alarnled at England's 
sudden appreciation of his scheme, than he had, in the first 
instance, to complain of the cold disapprobation with \vhich 
her Government encountered it. 
The political world seemed to have made up its mind for 
a season of quiet. Suddenly that happened which always 
does happen in such a condition of things-a storm broke 
out. To those who remember the events of that tÏIne, three 
words will explain the nature of the disturbance. " The 
10rcha Arrow" will bring back the recollection of one of the 
most curious political convulsions known in this country dur- 
ing our generation. }1'or years after the actual events con.. 
nected with the lorcha Arrow, the very name of that ominous 
vessel used to send a shudder through the House of Oom- 
mons. The word suggested first an impassioned contro- 
versy which had left a painful inIpression on the condition 
of political parties, and next an effort of futile persistency to 
open the \\
hole controversy over again, and force it upon the 


-. 
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notice of legislators ,,"ho wi8hed for nothing better than to 
be allo"Ted to forget it. 
In the Speech from the Throne at the opening of Parlia- 
Inent, on February 3d, 1857, the follo\,.ing passage occurred: 
"Her l\Iajesty commands us to inform you that acts of 
violence, insults to the British flag, and infraction of treaty 
rights, committed by the local Chinese authorities at Canton, 
and a pertinacious refusal of redress, have rendered it neces- 
sary for her 
Iajesty's officers in China to haye recourse to 
measures of force to obtain satisf:'lction." The acts of vio- 
lence, the insults to the British flag, and the infraction of 
treaty rights alleged to have been comluitted by the Chinese 
authorities at Canton had for their single victinl the lorcha 
Arro'lc. The lorcha A'rrolo ,vas a slnall boat built on the Eu- 
ropean model. The word" lorcha " is taken from the Port- 
uguese settlement at l\facao, at the mouth of the Canton 
River. It often occurs in Treaties ,vith the Chinese authori- 
ties. "Every British schooner, cutter, lorcha, etc.," are ,,,"'ords 
that we constantly find in these dOCUluents. On October 
8th, ] 856, a party of Chinese in charge of an officer boarded 
a boat, called the Ar1 9 ow, in the Canton !{i ver. rrbey took 
off t\velve men on a charge of piracy, leaving t\VO Ulen in 
charge of the lorcha. The Arro1o ,vas declared by its o\vn- 
ers to be a British vessel. Our Consul at Canton, 1\11'. Parkes, 
rlemanded from Yeh, the Chinese Governor of Canton, the 
return of the tnen, basing his demand upon the ninth Arti- 
cle of the Supplernental Treaty of 1843, entered into subse- 
quently to the Treaty of 1842. We need not go deeper into 
the terms of this r-rreaty than to say 
hat there could be no 
doubt that it did not give the Chinese authorities any right 
to seize Chinese offenders, or supposed offenders, on board an 
English vessel; it nlerely gave them a right to require the 
surrender of the offenders at the hands of the English. The 
Chinese Governor, Yeh, contended, ho,vever, that the lorcha 
was not an English but a Chinese vessel-a Chinese pirate, 
venturing occasionally, for her own purposes, to fly the flag 
of England, which she had no right \vhatever to hoist. Under 
the Treaties with China, British vessels were to be subject 
to consular authority only. The Treaty provided an1ply for 
the registration of vessels entitled to }3ritish protection, for 
the regular rene,val of the registration, and for the cOllùi
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tions under 
T hich the registration \vas to be granted or re- 
ne\ved. 'rhe ..Llrro
o had sOlneho\v obtained a British regis- 
tration, but it had expired about ten day
 before the occnr- 
rence in the Canton I{i Vel", and even the British authorities 
who had been persuaded to grant the registration \vere not 
certain ,vbether, \vith the kno\vledge they subsequently ob- 
tained, it could legally be rene\ved. \Ve believe it lllay be 
plainly stated at once, as a matter of fact, that the Arrow 
was not an English vessel, but only a Chinese vessel \vhich 
had obtained, by false pretences, the temporary possession of 
a British flag. 1\lr. Consnl Parkes, ho\vever, \vas fussy, and 
he denlanded the instant restoration of the captured lnen, 
and he sent off to onr Plenipotentiary at IIong !{ong,8il' 
John Bo\vring, for authority and assistance in thp business. 
Sir John Bo\\rring \\Tas a luall of considprable ability. At 
one time he seemed to be a candidate for something like 
fanle. lIe ,vas the political pupil and the literary exeeutor 
of J erenlY Benthanl, and for sOlne years \vas editor of the 
TVestrninster Revie'lo. lIe had a very large and varied, al- 
though not profound or scholarly, kno\vledge of European 
ana Asiatic languages (there ,vas not much scientific study 
of languages in his early days), he had travelled a great 
deal, and had sat in Parliarnent for some years. lIe under- 
stood political econOlUY, and had a good kno,vledge of trade 
and commerce; and in those days a literary man who knew 
anything about trade and conlnlerce ,vas thought a person 
of almost miraculous versatility. Bo\vring had many friends 
and admirers, and he set up early for a sort of great n1an. 
He was full of self-conceit, and \\Tithout any very clear idea 
of political principles on the large scale. Nothing in all his 
previous habits of life, nothing in the associations and friend- 
ships by which he had long been surrounded, nothing in his 
studies or his writings, ,varranted an y one in expecting that, 
when placed in a responsible position in China at a moment 
of great crisis, he ,vould have taken on hilH to act the part 
which aroused such a controversy. It \vonld seem as if his 
eager self-conceit ,vould not allo,v hilu to resist the tempta- 
tion to display himself on the field of political action as a 
great English plenipotentiary, a luaster-Spil"it of the order 
of Clive or Warren IIastings, bidding England be of good 
cheer, and cOlnpelling inferior races to grovel in tbe dust 
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before her. Bowring knew China as ,,"ell as it was then 
likely that an Englishman could know the" huge mummy 
empire by the hands of custom \vrapped in swathing bands." 
He had been Consul for some years at Canton, and he had 
held the post of chief superintendent of trade there. lIe 
sent to the Chinese authorities, and delnanded the surren- 
der of all the men taken frolll the Arrow. Not nlerel y did 
he demand the surrender of the men, but he insi8ted that 
an apology should be offered for their arrest, and a fornlal 
pledge given by tbe Chinese authorities that no such act 
should ever be comnlitted again. If this were not done 
\vithin forty-eight hours, naval operations were to be begun 
against the Chinese. This sort of demand ,,?as less like that 
of a dignified Englisb official, conscious of the justice of his 
eause and the strength of his country, than like the de- 
nleanor of Ancient Pistol formulating his terms to the faIlen 
Ii"renchman on the battle-field: "I'll fer hinl, and fÌrk him, 
and ferret hilu-discuss the same in French unto him." Sir 
John Bowring caned out to the Chinese Governor, Yeh, that 
he would fer hin1, and fÌrk hinl, and ferret him, and bade the 
same be discussed in Chinese unto him. Yeh sent back all 
the men, saying, in effect, that he did so to avoid the ferring, 
and firking, and ferreting, and he even undertook to promise 
that for the future great care should be taken that no Brit- 
ish ship should be visited improperly by Chinese officers. 
I
ut be could not offer an apology for the particular case of 
the Arrow j for he still maintained, as was indeed the fact, 
that the ArrolD ,vas a Chinese vessel, and that the English 
had nothing to do with her. In trqth, Sir John Bo\vring 
had himself ,vritten to Consul Parkes to say that the Ar1'1ow 
had no right to hoist the English flag, as her license, how- 
ever obtained, had expired; but he got over this difficulty 
by remarking that, after all, the Chinese did not know that 
fact, and that they \vere therefore responsible. Accordingly, 
Sir John I-
o,vring carried out his threat, and imlllediately 
made war on China. lIe did something ,vorse than making 
\var in the ordinary way; he had Canton bombarded by 
the fleet which Adlniral Sir 
lichael Seymour conlmanded. 
From October 23d to November 13th naval and military 
operations were kC}Jt np continuously. A large number of 
forts and junks \vere taken and destroyed. The suburbs of 
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Canton were battered down in order that the ships might 
have a clearer range to fire upon the city. Shot and shell 
were poured in upon Canton. Sir John Bowring thought 
tbe time appropriate for reviving certain alleged treaty 
rights for the adulission of representatives of British author- 
ity into Canton. During the Parliamentary debates that 
followed, Sir John Bowring ,vas accused by Lord Derby and 
1\lr. Cobden of haying a sort of monomania about getting 
into Canton. Curiously enough, in his autobiographical 
fragment Sir John Bowring tells tbat when he was a little 
boy he dreamed that he was sent by the King of England 
as ambassador to China. In his later days he appears to 
have been somewhat childishly anxious to realize this dream 
of his infancy. He showed all a child's persistent strength 
of will and "reakness of reason in enforcing his demand, 
and he appears, at one period of the controversy, to have, 
thought that it had no other end than his solenln entry into 
Canton. Mean w'hile Commissioner Yeh retaliated by fool- 
ishly offering a reward for the head of every Englislnnan. 
Throughout the whole business Sir John Bowring contrived 
to keep himself almost invariably in the wrong; and even 
,vhere his clainl happened to be in itself good, he managed 
to assert it in a manner at once untimely, imprudent, and 
indecent. 
This news from China created a considerable sensation in 
England, although not many public men had any idea of 
the manner in which it was destined to affect the IIouse of 
Commons. On February 24th, 1857, Lord Derby brought 
forward in the House of Lords a motion comprehensively 
condemning the whole of the proceedings of the British au- 
thorities in China. The debate ,vould have been memora- 
ble if only for the powerful speech in which the venerable 
Lord Lyndhurst supported the n10tion, and exposed the 
utter illegality of the course pursued by Sir John Bowring. 
Lord Lyndhurst declared that the proceedings of the Brit- 
ish authorities could not be justified upon any principle, 
either of law or of reason; that the Arro1o was sinlply 3, 
Chinese vessel, built in China, and owned and Inanned by 
Chinarnen; and he laid it down as a "principle which no 
one will successfully contest," that you may give "any 
rights or any privileges to a foreigner or a foreign vessel as 
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against yourself, but you cannot grant to any such foreigner 
a single right or privilege as against a foreign State." In 
other words, if the British authorities chose to give a Brit- 
ish license to a Chinese pirate boat which would secure 
her some inlmunity against British law, that \yould be alto- 
gether an affair for thenlselves and their Governlllent; but 
they could not pretend, by any British register or other 
document, to give a Chinese boat in Chinese \yaters a right 
of exenlption from the la\vs of China. Perhaps the "Thole 
question never could have arisen if it were not for the fact 
on ,vhich Lord Lyndhurst cOlllmented, that, "when we are 
talking of treaty transactions with Eastern nations, ,ve have 
a kind of loose la \v and loose notion of nlorality in regard 
to them." The question as to tbe right conferred by the 
license, such as it was, to hoist the British flag, could not 
have been disposed of nlore effectually than it \\yas by the 
Chinese Governor Yeh hirnself, in a single sentence. " A 
lorcha," as Y eh put it," o\vned by a Chinese, purchased a 
British flag; did that nlake her a British vessel?" rrhe 
Lord Chancellor \vas actual]y driven to allS\\yer Lord Lynd- 
hurst by contending that no matter whether the lorcha ,vas 
legally or illegally flying the British flag, it was not for the 
Chinese to assunle that she was flying it illegally, and that 
they had no righ t to board the ve
sel on the aSSUlll ption 
that she ,vas not 'v hat she pretended to be. To 
how the 
value of that argument, it is only necessary to say that if 
such were the recognized principle, every pirate in the Can- 
ton River would have nothing further to do than to hoist 
any old scrap of British bunting, and. sail on, defiant, under 
the very eyes of the Chinese authorities. The Govern'!)r of 
Canton \vould be compelled to make a formal complaint to 
Sir John BO\\Tring, and trust meanwhile that a spirit of fair- 
play would induce the pirates to wait for a formal investiga- 
tion by the British authorities. Other\vise neither Chinese 
nor British could take any steps to capture the offenders. 
The IIouse of Lords rcjected the motion of Lord Derby 
by a majority of 146 to 110. On February 26th, 1\lr. Cobden 
brought forward a motion in the I-Iouse of Commons, declar- 
ing that" the papers ,vhich have been laid upon the table 
fail to establish satisfactory grounds for the violen t nleas- 
ures resorted to at Canton in the late affair of the Arrow," 
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and demanding" that a select committee be appointed to 
inquire into the state of our comInercial relations with 
China." This must have been a peculiarly painful task for 
ltlr. Cobden. lIe ,vas an old friend of Sir John Bo,vring, 
,,'ith whom he had al,vays supposed himself to have many 
or most opinions in conlllion. But he follo\ved his convic- 
tions as to public duty in despite of his personal friendship. 
It is a curious evidence of the manner in which the moral 
principles become distorted in a political contest, that dur- 
ing tbe subsequent elections it ,vas actually made a matter 
of reproach to 1\lr. Cobden that, ,vhile acknowledging his 
old friendship for Sir John BO\\'Ting, he ,vas nevertheless 
found ready to Illove a vote of censure on his public COI1- 
duct. The debate was remarkable lllore for the singular 
political con1bination ,vhich it developed as it went on, than 
even for its varied ability and eloquence. l\'len spoke and 
yoted on the same side ,vbo had probably never been 
brought into such conlpanionship before, and never ""ere 
afterward. 1\lr. Cobden found himself supported by 1\11". 
Gladstone and l\Ir. Disraeli, by 1\lr. Roebuck and Sir E. B. 
Lytton, by Lord John r:ussell and 1\lr. 'Vhiteside, by Lord 
Robert Cecil, afterward the 1\larquis of Salisbury, Sir Fred- 
erick Thesiger, 1\11'. Ronndell Palmer, after\vard Lord Sel- 
borne, 1\1r. Sidney IIerbert, and 1\1r. 1\lilner Gib
on. The 
discuf;sion lasted four nights, and it was only as it ,v'cnt on 
that men's eyes began to open to its political in1portance. 
1\lr. Cobden had probab1y never dreamed of the amount or 
the nature of the support his Inotion was destined to re- 
ceive. The Government and the Opposition alike held 
meetings out-of-doors to agree upon a general line of action 
in the debate and to prepare for the result. Lord Paluler- 
ston was convinced that he would come an right in the end, 
but he felt that he had made himself obnoxious to the ad- 
vanced Liberals by his indifference, or rathar hostility, to 
every project of reform, and he persuaded himself that the 
opportunity ,,"ould be eagerly caught at by them to n1ake 
a combination 
?ith the Torie
 against hinl. In all this he 
,vas deceiving hiln
e]f, as he had done more than once be- 
fore. There is not the slightest reason to believe that any- 
thing but a gro'\Ting convietion of the insufficiency of the 
defence set up for the proceedings in Ca!lton influenced the 
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great nlajority of those who spoke and voted for ltlr. Cob- 
den's motion. The truth is, that there has seldom been so 
flagrant and so inexcusable an example of high-handed law- 
lessness in the dealings of a strong with 8. weak nation. 
When the debate first began, it is quite possible that many 
pu blic men still believed sOlne explanation or defence was 
coming for\vard, ,\\Thich ,vonld enable thelll to do that \vhich 
the IIouse of Commons is al "ra ys un ,villing not to do-to 
sustain the action of an English official in a foreign country. 
As the discussion went on it became more and more evident 
that there \vas no such defence or explanation. l\fen found 
their consciences coerced into a condemnation of Sir John 
BO\\'Ting's conduct. It was almost ludicrous when the mis- 
erable quibblings and evasions of the British officials caUle 
to be contrasted with the cruelly clear argun1ents of the 
Chinese. The reading of these latter doculnents came like 
a practical enforcement of Mr. Cobden's descl'i ption of the 
Chinese Empire as a State" which had its system of logic 
before the time of Aristotle, and its code of morals before 
th3 t of Socrates." The vote of censure was carried by 263 
votes against 247-a majority of 16. 
1\lr. Disraeli, in the course of a clever and defiall t speech 
made toward the close of the long debate, had challenged 
Lord Palmerston to take the opinion of the country on the 
policy of tbe Government. "I sbould like," he exclain1ed, 
"to see the programme of the proud leaders of the Liberal 
part y - no reform, new taxes, Canton blazing, Pekin in- 
vaded." Lord Paln1erston's answer ,vas virtually that of 
Brutus: "\Vhy, I \vill see thee at Philippi then." lIe an- 
nounced two or three days after that the Governn1ent had. 
resolved on a dissolution and an appeal to the country. 
Lord Palmerston knew his Pappenheiluers. fIe understood 
his countrymen. lIe knew that a popular nlinister makes 
himself more popular by appealing to the country, on the 
ground that he has been condemned by the flouse of Com- 
mons for upholding the honor of England and coercing some 
foreign pO\\Tcr somc\vhere. His address to the electors of 
Tiverton differed curiously in its plan of appeal froln that 
of Lord John Russell to the electors of the City, or that of 

lr. Disraeli to those of Buckinghamshire. Lord John I
ns- 
Bcll coolly and ,visely argued out the controversy bet,veen 
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him and Lord Palmerston, and gave very satisfactory rea- 
sons to prove that there was no sufficient justification for 
the bOUl bardu1ent of Canton. Mr. Disraeli described Lord 
Palmerston as the Tory chief of a }{adical Cabinet, and de- 
clared that, " with no dOIuestic policy, he is obliged to divert 
the attention of the people from the consideration of their 
o\vn affairs to the distractions of foreign politics." "IIis 
external system is turbulent and aggressive, that his rule 
at home may be tranquil and unassailed." In later days a 
charge not altogether unlike that "Tas made against an Eng- 
lish Prirne-nlinister \vho \vas not Lord Palmerston. Lord 
Palmerston understood the telnper of the country too well 
to trouble himself about argurnents of any kind. He came 
to the point at once. In his. address to the electors of Tiv- 
erton he declared that" an insolent barbarian, \vielding au- 
thority at Canton, violated the British flag, broke the en- 
gagetnents of treaties, offered re\vards for the heads of Brit- 
ish 811 bjects in that part of China, and planned their destruc- 
tion by nlurder, assassination, and poison." That, of course, 
was all-sufficient. The" insolent barbarian" \vas in itself 
alrnost enough. Governor Yeh certainly ,vas not a barba- 
rian. His argument on the suhject of International La\v 
übtained the endorsement of Lord Lyndhurst. IIis \\ray of 
arguing the political and commercial case cOlnpelled the ad- 
miration of Lord Derby. His letters fornl a .curious contrast 
to the docunlents contributed to the controversy by tbe rep- 
resentatives of British authority in China. However, he 
became for electioneering purposes an insolent barbarian; 
and the story of a Chinese baker ,vho was said to have tried 
to poison Sir John Bo\vring became transfigured into an at- 
tempt at the wholesale poisoning of Englishmen in China by 
the express orders of the Chinese Goyernor. Lord Palrner- 
ston further intimated that he and his Governnlent had been 
censured by a combination of factious persons who, if they 
got into power and were prepared to be consistent, must apol- 
ogize to the Chinese Government and offer compensation to 
the Chinese Commissioner. "\Vill the British nation," he 
asked, " give their support to Inen who have thus endeavor- 
ed to make the humiliation and degradation of thcir country 
the stepping-stone to po\ver?" 
No, to be sure; the British nation would do nothing of 
11.-2 
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the kind. Lord Derby, I
ord Lyndhurst, Mr. Gladstone, 1\Ir. 
Cobden, 
Ir. Disraeli, Sir E. B. Lytton, Lord Grey:, Lord l
ob- 
ert Cecil-these ,vere the craven Englishnlen, devoid of all 
patriotic or manly feeling, \v ho ,,,'ere trying to make the hu- 
miliation and degradation of their country a stepping-stone to 
po\ver. They ,,,,ere like"rise the friends and allies of the in- 
solent barbarian. There ,vere no lllusic-halls of the modern 
type in those days. IIad there been such, the denunciations 
of the insolent barbarian, and of his still baser British friends, 
would no doubt have been shouted forth night after night 
in the Iuetropolis, to the accompauiInent of rattling glasses 
and clattering pint-pots. Even without the alliance of the 
music-halls, ho,vever, Lord Palmerston s\vept the field of his 
enemies. IIis victory \vas complete. The defeat of the n1en 
of peace, in especial, ,vas \v hat 
Ir. Ruskin once called, not a 
fall but a catastrophe. Cobden, Bright, :\Iilner Gibson, \V. 
J. Fox, Layard, and many other leading opponents of the 
Chinese policy, were left without seats. There was some- 
thing peculiarly painful in the circumstances of ]\tIre Bright's 
defeat at l\lanchester. 1\11". Bright \vas suffering from severe 
illness. In the opinion of Inany of his friends his health ,vas 
thoroughly broken. lIe had ,vorked in public lite with a 
generous disregard of his physical resources; and he was 
compelled to leave the country and seek rest, first in Italy, 
and after\vard in Algeria. It \vas not a time ,vhen even 
political enmity could ,viLh a good grace have ventured to 
visit on him the 8uppoRed offences of his party. But the 
"insolent barbarian" phrase overthre\v hinl too. lIe sent 
home from Florence a farewell address to the electors of 
1tlanchester, \vhich was full of quiet" dignity. "I have es- 
teemed it a high honor "-thus ran one passage of the ad- 
dress-" to be one of your representati Yes, and have given 
more of nlental and physical labor to your service than is 
just to n1yself: I feel it scarcely Jess an honor to suffer in 
the cause of peace, and on behalf of what I believe to be the 
true interests of my country, though I could have \vished 
that the blo\v had come from other hands, at a time \vhen I 

ould have met face to face those who dealt it." 
Not long after, 1\1 r. Cobden, one of the least sentimental 
and the most ul1affected of Inen, speaking in the l\Ianchcster 
Free-trade IIall of the circumstances of 1\lr. Bright's rejec- 
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tion from Manchester, and the leave-taking address ,vhich 
80 many regarded as the last public ,vord of a great career, 
found bimself unable to go on \\...ith that part of his speech. 
An emotion more honorable to the speaker and. his subject 
than the most elaborate triumph of eloquence, checked tbe 
flow of the orator's words, and for the moment Iuade hiln 
inarticu la tee 
Lord Palrnerston came back to power \vith rene"red and 
redoubled strength. The little ,var ,vith Persia, \vhich ,vill 
be mentioned afterward, came to an end in tinle to give him 
another claim as a conqueror on the sympathies of the con- 
stituencies. IIis appointlnents of bishops had given great 
satisfaction to the Evangelical party, and he had become for 
the time quite a sort of Church hero, much to the amuse- 
nlent of Lord Derby, who made great sport of " Palmerston, 
the true Protestant;" "Palnlerston, the only Christian Prin1e- 
Ininister." In the Royal Speech at the opening ofParlianlent 
it was announced that the differences bet,veen this coun- 
try and China still remained unadjusted, and that therefore 
"IIer l\lajesty has sent to China a Plenipotentiary fully in- 
trusted to deal ,vith all matters of difference; and that Plen- 
ipotentiary \\
ill be supported by an adequate naval and n1Ïl- 
itary force in the event of such assistance becoming neces- 
sary." It would be alrnost superfluous to 
ay that the as- 
sistance of the naval and military force tbus suggested 
was found to be necessary. The Government, however, had 
more serious business ,vith \vhich to occupy thenlselves be- 
fore they ,vere at liberty to turn to the easy work of coercing 
the Chinese. 
'The new Parliament '''''as engaged for son1e time in pass- 
ing the Act for the establishment of a Court of Divorce- 
that is to say, abolishing the ancient jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastieal courts respecting divorce, and setting up a 
regular court of la\v-the Divorce and l\latrin10nial Causes 
Court-to deal ,vith questions bet\\"'een husband and ,vife. 
The passing of the Divorce Act was 8trongly contested in 
both IIouses of Parliament, and, indeed, \\"'as secured at last 
only by Lord Palrnerston's intimating very significantly that 
he ,vould kl)CP the Houses sittin
 until the measure had 
been disposed of: 1\lr. Gladstone, in particular, offered to 
the bill a luost strenuous opposition. lIe conùemned it on 
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strictly conscientious grounds. Yet it has to be said, even 
as a question of conscience, tbat there \\yas divorce in Eng- 
land before the passing of the Act; the only difference be- 
ing that the Act made divorce some\vhat cbeap and ratb- 
er easy. Before, it was the luxury of the rich; the Act 
brought it ,vithin the reach of alOlost tbe poorest of her 
l\Iajesty's subjects. 'Ve confess tbat ,\\ye do not see how 
any great nloral or religious principle is violated in the one 
case any more than in the other. The question at issue \vas 
not \vbether divorce should be allo\ved by the ]aw, but 
only \"hether it should be high-priced or comparatively in- 
expensive. It is certainly a public advantage, as it seenlS 
to us, that the change in tbe la w bas put an end to the de- 
bates that used to take place in both I-Iouses of Parliatnent. 
When any inlportant bill of divorce was under discussion, 
the mern bers crowded the I-Iouse, the case was discussed in 
all its details as any clause in a bill is now debated; long 
speeches \vere tnade by those wbo thought the divorce 
ought to be granted and those \vho thought the contrary; 
and the time of Par1iament was occupied in the edifying 
discussion as to ,vhether some unhappy wonlan's shame was 
or 'vas not clearly established. In one famous case, "'here 
a distinguished peer, orator, and statesnlan sought a divorce 
from his ,vife, every point of the evidence ,vas debated in 
Parlianlent for night after night. l\lembers spoke in the 
debate who had kno\\Tn nothing of the case until the bill 
came before them. One member, perhaps, was taken with a 
vague sympathy \vith the wife; he set about to sho\v that 
the evidence against her proved nothing. Another sympa- 
thized \vith husbands in general, and made it his business 
to enlphasize every point that told of guilt in the woman. 
1\Iore than one earnest speaker during those debates ex- 
pressed an ardent hope tbat the time might come when 
Parliament should be relieved from the duty of undertaking 
such unsuitable and scandalous investigations. It must be 
o\\yned that public decency suffers less by the regulated ac- 
tion of the Divorce Court than it did under this preposter- 
ous and abonlinable system. "T e cannot help adding, too, 
that the Divorce Act, judging by the public use made of it, 
certainly must be held to have justified itself in a. merely 
practical sense. It seems to have been thoroughly appre- 
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ciated by a grateful public. It was not easy, after awhile, 
to get judicial pO\\Ter enough to keep the supply of divorces 
up to the ever-increasing demand. 
Lord Palmerston then appears to be furnished \vith an 
entirely new lease of po\ver. "fhe little Persian 'Var has 
been brought to a close; the country is not disposed to lis- 
ten to any complaint as to the manner in which it was un- 
dertaken. The settlement of the dispute with China pronl- 
ised to be an easy piece of business. The peace party \vere 
everywhere overthrown. No one could \\Tell have antici- 
pated that \vithin less than a year froIn the general election 
a motion made in the House of Commons, by one \vhom it 
unseated, was to compel the Government of Lord Palmer- 
ston suddenly to resign office. 


CIIAPTER XXXI. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


THE year 1857 would have been memorable, if for no 
other reabon, because it sal\T the abolition of the system of 
transportation. Transportation as a means of getting rid 
of part of our criminal population dates fronl the time of 
Charles II., when the judges gave po\ver for the removal of 
offenders to the North Aluerican colonies. 1'he fiction of 
the years cOIning immediately after took account of this in- 
novation, and one of the most celebrated, if not exactly one 
of the finest, of Defoe's novels deals with the history of a 
convict thus sent out to Virginia. Afterward the revolt 
of tbe American colonies and other cases ll1aòe it necessary 
to send convicts farther away frotn civilization. '-fhe pun- 
ishment of transportation \vas first regularly introduced into 
our criminal law in 1717, by an Act of Parliament. In 1787 
a cargo of criminals was shipped out to Botany Bay, on the 
eastern shore of New South 'Vales, and near Sydney, the 
present thriving capital of the colony. After\vard the con- 
victs were also sent to Van Dielnen's Land, or Taslnania; 
aud to Norfolk Island, a lonely island in the Pacific, some 
eight hundred tniles from the N e\v South \Vales shore. 
Norfolk Island became the penal settlement for the con. 
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victed among convicts; that is to say, crilninals \vho, after 
transportation to N C\v 
outh 'Vales, cornmitted new crinles 
there, tnigbt be sent by the Colonial authorities for sterner 
pnnishlnent to Norfolk 181al1d. 
Nothing can seem on thp face of it a Inore satisfactory 
way of disposing of crilninals than the systen1 of transporta.. 
tion. In the first place, it got rid of them, so far as the peo... 
pIe at home ,vere concerned; and tor a long tirne that \\Tas 
about all that the people at borne cared. Those who had 
conln1Ïtteò crinles not bad enough to be disposed of by the 
simple and efficient operation of the gallo\vs ,vere got rid of 
in 3. rnanner almost as prolnpt and effective ùy the plan of 
sending them out in ship-loads to Aluerica or to Australia. It 
looked, too, as if tbe system ought to be satisfactory in every 
way and to everybody. rfhe convicts were provided \\Tith 
a ne,v career, a new country, and a chance of reformation. 
They ,vere usually, after a\\7hile, released frorn actual durance 
in the penal settlement, and allo\ved conditionally to find em- 
ploynlent, and to nlake themselves, if they could, good citi- 
zens. Their labor, it \vas thought, would be of great service 
to the colonists. The .L\.ct of 1717 recited that" in many of 
his l\Iajesty's colonies and plantations in America there was 
a great ,vant of servants \vho, by their labor and industry, 
might be tbe means of irnproving and rnaking the said colo- 
nies and plantations more useful to this nation." At that 
time stateslnen only thought of the utility of the colonies to 
this nation. Philanthropy might, therefore, for awhile be- 
guile itself \\Tith tbe belief that the transportation system was 
a benefit to the transported as well as to those among WhOBl 
they \verc sent. But the colonists very soon began to com- 
plain. The conyicts ,vho had spent their period of probation 
in hulks or prisons generally left those homes of horror with 
natures so brutalized as to make their intrusion into any corn- 
mnnity of decent persons an insufferable nuisance. Pent up 
in penal settlelnents by themselves, tbe convicts turned into 
demons; drafted into an inhabited colony, they were too nu- 
Inerons to be ,vholly absorbed by the population, and they 
carried their contagion along \vith theln. N e\v South Wales 
began to protest against their presence. Lord John Russell, 
w hpn Secretary for the Colonies in 1840, ordered that no 
more of the criminal refuse should be carted out to that re- 
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gion. Then Tasmania had them all to herself for awhile. 
Lord Stanley, w hen he canle to Le at the head of the Colo- 
nial Office, lllade an order that the free settlers of 'ra
:nllania 
were not to obtain convict labor at any lo\\'er rates than the 
ordinary 111arket-price; and '-rasmania had only put up \vith 
the presence of the convicts at all for the sake of getting 
their labor cheap. Taslnania, therefore, began to protest 
aO'ainst beino- nla<1e the refUSe-QTOUnd for our scoundrelisrl1. 
ð ð <..J 

[r. Gladstone, wrhile Colonial Secretary, suspended the ,vhole 
system for :1\vhile, but it was renewed soon after. Sir George 
Grey endeavored to make the Cape of Good Hope a recep- 
tacle for a nunlber of picked convicts; but in 1849 the in- 
habitants of Cape Colony absolutely refused to allow a ship- 
load of critninals to he discharged U pOl) their shores, and it 
was manifestly Ï1nposRible to' cotnpel them to receive such 
disagreeable guests. By this tirue pub1ic opinion in Eng- 
land ,vas ready to s)Tmpathize to the full ,,'ith any colony 
whieh stood out against the degrading systeul. For a long 
time there had been growing up a. conviction that the trans- 
portation systenl carried intolerable evils \vith it. ROlnilly 
and Benthaln had condelnned it long before. In 1837 a COlll- 
mittee of the House of Cornmons \\Tas appointed to consider 
and report on the system. The C01111nittee included Lord 
John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Charles Buller, Sir W. l\Ioles- 
worth, and Lord flo\vick, after\vard Earl Grey. The evi- 
dence they col1ected settled the question in the minòs of all 
thinking rnen. The Rev. Walter Clay, son of the famous 
prison chaplain, Rev. John Clay, says, in his n1enloirs of his 
father, that probably no volume ,vas ever published in Eng- 
land of \v hich the contents were so loathsonle as those of the 
appendix to the committee's report. There is not nluch ex- 
aggeration in this. The reader Blust be left to ill1agine for 
himself SOllle of the horrors \\yhich ,,"ouId be disclosed by a 
minute account of what happened in a penal den like N or- 
folk Island, \\There a nunlber of utterly brutalized TIlen \vere 
left to herd together ,vithout anything like beneficent con- 
trol, ,vithout hotneR, and without the society of wotnen. In 
N orfûlk Island the convicts \vorked in chains. Th
y were 
roused at daylight in the morning, and turned out to labor 
in their irons, and huddled hack in their dens at niO"ht. In 

 
some rare cases convicts were sent directly froll1 England 
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to Norfolk Island; but as a rule the island was kept as a 
place of punislllnent for criminals who, already convicted in 
tbe mother country, were found guilty ofne,v crimes during 
their residence in N e\,,
 80uth 'Vales. 
The condition of things in New South Wales was such 
as civilization has not often seen. In Sydney especially it 
was extraordinary. When the convicts were sent out to 
the colony they received each in turn, after a certain period 
of penal probation, a conditional freedom; in other words, 
a ticket of lea ve. They were allowed to work for the col- 
onists, and to support themselves. Anyone \vho wanted 
laborers, or artisans, or servants could apply to tbe authori- 
ties aud have convicts assigned to him for the purpose. 
Felnale convicts as well as male \vere thus employed. 
There ,vas, therefore, a large number of convicts, filen and 
women, moving about freely in the active life of Sydney, 
doing business, ,vorking in trades, pertorlning donlestic ser- 
vice; to all appearance occupying the place that artisans, 
and laborers, and servants occupy among ourselves. But 
there was a profound difference. The convict laborers 
and servants ,vere in reality little better than slaves. They 
,vere assigned to masters and mistresses, and they had to 
work. Stern laws were enacted, and were no doubt re- 
quired, to keep those terrible subordinates in order. The 
lash ,vas employed to discipline the men; the wom
n were 
practically unlllanageable. The magistrates had the po,ver, 
on the complaint of any master or Inistress, to order a Dlan 
to be flogged with as many as fifty lashes. Some of the 
punishment lists remind a reader of the days of slavery in 
the United States. On every page we conle on entries of 
the flogging of men for disobeying the orders of a tnaster 
or mistress; for threatening a fellow - servant, for refusing 
to rub do,vn tbe horse or clean the carriage, or some such 
breach of discipline. A master who was also a nlagistrate 
was not allowed to adjudicate in his own case; but practi- 
cally it would seeln that masters and mistresses could have 
their convict servants flogged whenever they thought fit. 
At that time a great many of the native population," the 
Blacks," as they were called, used to stream into the to\\Tn 
of Sydney, as the Indians now come into Salt Lake City or 
SOlne other 'Vestern town of America. In :some of the out- 
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lying houses they would lounge into the kitchens, as beg- 
gars used to do in Ireland in old days, looking out for any 
scraps that might be given to them. It was a comnlon 
sight then to see half a dozen of the native 'VOlllen, absolute- 
ly uaked, hanging round the doors of houses where they ex- 
pected anything. Between the native women and the con- 
victs at large an almost indiscriminate intercourse set in. 
The "black" men would bring their \vives into the to\vn 
and offer theln for a drop of rum or a morsel of tobacco. 
In this extraordillary soeiety there were these three strands 
of hunlanitf curiously intert\\"ined. There was the civilized 
Englishnlan, \vith his n)oney, his culture, his donlestic habits; 
there ,vas tbe outcast of English civilization, the jail-bird 
fresh from the prison and the h nlks; and there was the 
aboriginal naked savage. In the dra\\ring..room sat the wife 
and daugbters of the Inagistrate; in the stable was the con- 
vict, ,,,hose crinles had perhaps been successive burglaries 
cro\vned with attenlpted murder; in the kitcben '\vere 
wotHen-servants taken from the convict depot and known 
to be prostitutes; and hanging round tbe door \vere the 
savages, Tnen and \\
ornen. All the evidence seenlS to agree 
that, \vith hardly any exceptions, the women convicts were 
literally prostitutes. There were son1e exceptions, ,vhich it 
is well to notice. \Vitnesses who \vere questioned on the 
subject gave it as the result of their experience, that \VOtllen 
convicted of any offence ,vhatever in this country and sent 
out to N e\v South 'Vales invariably took to profligaey, un- 
less they ,vere Irish \'''omen. That is to say, it did not fol- 
lo\v that an Irish convict \voman 111USt necessarily be a prof- 
ligate \yornan; it did follo\v as a nlatter of fact in the case 
of other women. Sorne of the convicts married ,,"onlen of 
bad character and lived on their immoral earnings, and 
rnade no secret of the fact. l\Iany of these husbands 
boasted that tbey made their ,,"ives keep then} in ",-hat they 
considered luxuries by the ,vages of their sin. 'l'ea and 
sugar were great luxuries to them at that til11e, and it was 
a common saying arnong Dlen of this class that their wives 
must take care to have the tea and sugar Lag fil1cd every 
day. The convicts soon inoculated the natives '\vith the 
vilest vices and the foulest diseases of civilization. l\Iany 
an English lady found that her WOluen-servant!S ,vent off 
11.-2 
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in the night some\vhere and came back in the morning, and 
they kne\v perfectly well that the 'romen had been off on 
some ,vild fì.eak of profligacy; but it ".as of 110 nse to conl- 
plain. In the midst of all this it "Tould appear tbat a few 
of the convicts did behave ,veIl; that they kept to \vork 
\vith iron industry, and rose in the ,\\Torld, and \\Tere re- 
spected. In sotne cases the ,vives of cOIl,-icts ,vent out to 
N e\v South 'Vales and started farnls or Sh01->8, anù had their 
husbands assigned to then1 as servants, and got on tolerably 
\\yell. But in general the convicts led a life of utter prof- 
ligacy, and they corrupted all that came \vithill their reach. 
One convict said to a judge: "Let a mall be \vhat he ,,-ill, 
,,,"hen he comes out here he is soon as bad as the rest; a 
In an's heart is taken from hinl, and there is gi ven to him 
the heart of a heast." Perpetual profligacy, incessant flog- 
ging-this ,vas the combination of the convict's life. l\Iany 
of the convicts liked the life on the \vhole, and ,vrote to 
friends at hon1e urging them to corTIIuit 
onle offence, get 
transported, and come out to N C\\T South 'Vales. An idle 
ruffia.n had often a fine tinle of it there. This, of course, 
does not apply to Norfolk Island. No \vretch could be so 
degraded or so unhappy any\v here else as to find relief in 
that hideous lair of suffering and abolllination. 
Such ,vas the condition of things described to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Conlmons in 1837. It is right and 
even necessary to say that we have passed over, alrnost ,vith- 
out allusion, SOllie of the most hideous of the revelations. 
"T e have kept ourselves to abominations \vhich, at all events, 
ùear to be spoken of. Fr0t11 the publication of the evidence 
taken before the Conln1Íttee
 anyone n1Ïght have seen that 
the transportation system was d00111ed. It wa
 clear that 
if any colony nUlde np its mind to declare that it ".ould not 
endure the thing allY longer, no English 
finister could 
venture to say that he would force it on tIle colonists. The 
doonled and odious system, however, continued for a long 
tinle to be put in operation, as far as possible. It ,vas most 
tempting both as to theory and as to practice. It ,vas an 
excel1ent thing for the people at bOIlle to get rid of so luuch 
of their ruffianislll; and it ,vas easy to persuade ourselves 
that tbe SystCIH gave the convicts a chance of reform, and 
ought to be acceptable to the cololli:5t.
. 
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The colonists, however, made up their Inindb at la
t in 
most vlaces, and \vouid not have any more of our cOllvicts. 
Only in 'Vestern Australia ''''cre the people \\1illing to re- 
ceive them on any conditions; anJ \V estern 
\ust1'alia Il:1l1 
but scanty natural resources, and could in any case harbor 
very fe,v of our outcasts. The discovery of gold in AlI
- 
tralia settled the question of those colonies being troubled 
any n10re w'ith our transportation systcrll; for the greatpst 
enthusiast for transportation ,vould hardly propose to sen(1 
out gangs of crirninals to a region glo\ving \vith the tenlpta- 
tions of gold. There \vere SOllIe thoughts of establishillg a 
convict settlen1ent on the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
on the north side of the great Australian Island. Soule 
such schenle was talked of at various intervals. It al,vays, 
however, broke down on a little exanlillation. One diffi- 
culty alone ,vas enough to dispose of it effectually. It "Tas 
ilnpossible, after the revelations of the C0I11n1Ïttee of the 
lIouse of Conlnlons, to have a convict settlen1ent of nlen 
alone; and if it ,vas proposed to found a colony, where 
"yere the ,vomen to come from ? Were respectable English 
and Irish girls to be enticed to go out and become the ,vives 
of convicts? "That stateslnan ,vonId make such a propo- 
sal? The \\"ilc1est projects ,vere suggested. I
et the con- 
victs n1arry the savage ,vornen, one ingenious person sug- 
gested. Unfortunately, in the place
 thought n10st suitable 
for a settlen1ent there happened to be no savage wonlen. 
Let the convict IneH be Inal'ried to convict \VOBlen, said an- 
other philosopher. But eyen if any Colonial l\Iinister could 
ha\'e been found hardy enough to ap}Jroach Parlianlent 
,yith a schenle for the foundation of a colony on the basis 
of C0111mOn crime, it had to be said that there "ere not near- 
ly enough of convict WOlDen to supply brides for even a tol- 
el'ahle proportion of the convict nlen. Another suggestion 
it is only necessary to lncntion for the purpose of sho\\Ting 
to \\1 hat lengths the votaries of an idea \vill go in their ef. 
fort to nlake it fit in \vith the actual conditions of things. 
There ,vere persons '" ho thought it ,,'ould Hot be a bad vIall 
to get rid of t\VO nuisances at once, our cOllvicts and a por- 
tion of "'hat is euphuistical1y terll1cd our" social evil," by 
founding a penal 
ettlen}(!llt on SOllIe lonely shore, and send- 
ing out c&r
oes of t.be abandoued \VOlneU of our large to\vns 
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to be the \\Tives of the present and the mothers of the future 
colonists. 'Vhen it came to propositions of this kind, it \V3
 
clear that there was an end to any serious, discussion as to 
the possibility of founding a convict settlenlent. As late 
as 1856 Committees of both Houses of Parliament declared 
themselves greatly in favor of the transportation system- 
that is, of sonle transportation systen1, of an ideal transpor- 
tation system; but also recorded their conviction that it 
would be impossible to carryon the known system any 
longer. 
The question then arose, '\Vbat was England to do with 
the criminals \vhom up to that tilne she had been able to 
shovel out of her ".ay? All the receptacles were closed but 
\Vestern Australia, and that counted for almost nothing. 
SOIne prisoners \\
ere then, and since, sent out for a part of 
their term to Gibraltar and Berrnuda; but they were al- 
ways brought back to this countrr to be discharged, so that 
they may be considered as forn1Ïng a part of the ordinary 
class of criminals kept in detention here. The transporta- 
tion system was found to carry evils in its train \vhich did 
not directly belong to its o\vn organizationo It had been 
for a long tin1e the practice of England and Scotland to 
send out to a colony only those \vho \vere trant"ported for 
ten years and upnrard, and to retain those condemned for 
8horter periods in the hulks and other con vict prisons. In 
tbese hideous hulks the, convicts were huddled together 
very much as in Norfolk Island, \vith scarcely any superin- 
tendence 01 0 discipline, and the result ,vas that ther became 
what were called, \vith hardly any exag-geration, "floating 
hells." It \\7as quite clear that the whole system of our 
dealings \\Tith our convicts must be revised and reorganized. 
In 1853 the Governnlent took a step \\Thich has been \\
ell 
described as an avo\val that \ve must take the complete 
charge of our criminals upon ourselves. A bill was brought 
in by the 
linistry to substitute penal servitude for trans- 
portation, unless in cases where the sentence was for four- 
teen years anù np\vard. The bill reduced the scale of pun- 
ishnlent; tbat is to say,111ade a shorter period of penal ser- 
vitude supply the place of a longer terrn of tran
porta- 
tion. Lord I>ahncr
ton \vas IIorne Secretary at this tirHe. 
It was during that curious episode in his career described 
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in V olunle 1, when he adopted, if such an expression may be 
used, the business of IIome Secretary, in order, as he put it, 
to learn how to deal ,vith the concerns of the country iu- 
ternally, and to be brought in contact with his fello\v-coun- 
trymen. lIe threw all his characteristic energy into the 
work of carrying through the measure for the establishment 
of a new systern of secondary punishments. It was during 
tbe passing of the bill through the IIouse of Lords that Lord 
Grey suggested the introduction of a modification of tbe 
ticket-of:leave system which was in practice in the colonies. 
The principle of the ticket-of-leave was that the convict 
should not be kept in custody during the whole period of 
his sentence, but that he should be allowed to pass through 
a period of conditional liberty ,before he obtained his full 
and unrestricted freedom. Lord Grey also urged that the 
sentences to penal servitude should correspond in length 
with sentences for transportation. The Governn1ent would 
not accept this latter suggestion, but they adopted the prin- 
ciple of the ticket-of-leave. The bill was introd uced into 
the IIouse of I.Jords by Lord Cranworth, the Lord Chancel- 
lor. 'Vhen it caIne down to the IIouse of Commons there 
was some objection nlade to the ticket-of.leave clauses, but 
the Governn1ent carried them through. The effect of the 
measure ,vas to su bstit1.1te penal servitude for transporta- 
tion, in all cases except those where the sentence of trans- 
portation was for fourteen years and upward. Now there 
can be no doubt that the principle of the ticket-of-leave is 
excellent. But it proved on its first trial in this country the 
n10st utter del usion. It got no fair chance at all. It ,vas 
understood by the whole English public that the object of the 
ticket-of-leave was to enable the authorities to give a condi- 
tional discharge from custody to a man who had in sonle \vay 
proved his fitness for such a relaxation of punishment, and 
tbat the eye of the police would be on him even during the 
period of his conditional release. This was, in fact, the con- 
struction put on the Act in Ireland, where, accordingly, the 
ticket-of:.leave system was worked with the most complete 
success. Under the management of Sir Walter Crofton, 
cbairman of the Board of Prrson Directors, the principle was . 
applied exactly as anyone might have supposed it would 
be applied everywhere, and as, indeed, the very conditions 
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endorsed on the ticket-of-leave distinctly suggested. The 
convicts in Ireland were kept away fronl the gcueral com- 
munity in a little penal sf'ttlement near Dublin; they were 
put at first to hard, n10notonous, and ,yeary labor; they 
,,,,ere then encouraged to believe that ,,"ith energy and good 
conduct they could gradually obtain relaxation of punish- 
ment, and even sonle small re,vards; they \\Tere subjected 
to a process of really refornlÏng discipline; they got their 
conditional freedom as soon as they had satisfactorily proved 
that they deserved and ,vere fit for it; but even then they 
had to report themselves periodically to the police, and they 
kne,v that if they were seen to be relapsing into old habits 
and old companionships, they were certain to be sent back 
to the penal settleillent to begin the hard work over again. 
The result ,vaR substantial and lasting reform. It was easy 
for the Inen ,vho were let out conditionally to obtain em- 
ployment. A lnan who had Sir 'Valter Crofton's ticket-of- 
leave "T3S known by that very fact to have given earnest 
of good purpose and steady character. The system in Ire- 
land ,vas therefore all that its authors could have \vished it 
to be. But for some inscrutable reason the Act was inter- 
preted in this country as simply giving every convict a right, 
after a certain period of detention, to claim a ticket-of-leave, 
provided he had not grossly violated any of the regulations 
of the prison, or n1iscond ucted himself in some outrageous 
manner. In 1856 Sir George Grey, the HOlne Secretary, told 
the IIouse of Commons that there never ,vas a more fal1a- 
cious idea than the supposition that a ticket-of-leave was a 
certificate of good character, and that a man only obtained 
such a ticket if he could prove that he had reformed. A 
ticket-of-leave, he went on to explain, was indeed \vithheld 
in the case of very bad conduct; but in any ordinary case 
the convicts, "unless they have transgressed the prison rules, 
and acted in sueh a manner as to incur an unfavorable re- 
port from the prison authorities, are, after a stated period of 
imprisonment, entitled, as a matter of course, to a ticket-of:. 
leave. " 
It would be superfluous to examine the working of such 
a system as that ,vhich Sir George Grey described. Anum.. 
ber of scoundrels whom the judges bad sentenced to be kept 
in durance for so many years were, without any conceivable 
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i'eason, turned loose upon society long before the expiration 
of their sentence. 
'hey \\rere in England literally turned 
loose upon society, for it \vas held ùy the authorities here 
that it nlight possibly interfere \vith the chance of a jail- 
bird's getting en1ployment, if he ,vere seen to be watched 
by the police. The police, therefore, were considerately or- 
dered to refrain from looking after them. "I knew you 
once," says the hero of a poem by 
Ir. Browning, "but in 
Paradise, should we meet, I will pass nor turn n1Y face." 
The police were ordered to act thus discreetly if they sa\v 
Bill Sykes asking for en1ployment in sOlne \vealthy and quiet 
household. They certainly knew him once, but no,v they 
were to pass nor turn their face. Nothing, surely, that we 
kno\v of the internal arrangemen ts of Tim bl1ctoo, to adopt 
the words of Sydney Stnith, warrants us in supposing that 
such a system would have been endured there for a year. 
Fifty per cent. of the ruffians released on ticket-of-leave were 
after\vard brought up for new crimes, and convicted over 
again. Of those who, although not actuaHy convicted, were 
believed to have relapsed into their old habits, from sixty 
to seventy per cent. relapsed within the first year of their 
liberation. Baron Bram well stated fro111 the bench that he 
had had instances of criminals coming before him who had 
three sentences overlapping each other. The convict ,vas 
set free on ticket-of-leave, convicted of some new crime, and 
recommitted to prison; released again on ticket- of-leave, 
and convicted once again, before the period of his original 
sentence had expired. An alarm sprung up in England; 
and, like all alarms, it was supported both by exaggeration 
and misconception. The system pursued with the convicts 
was bad enough; but the popular inlpression ascribed to 
the ticket-of-leave men every crime committed by anyone 
who had been previously convicted and irnprisoned. A 
man who had worked out the whole of his sentence, and 
who, therefore, had to be discharged, cOlumitted some crin1e 
imnlediately after. Excited public opinion described it as 
a crime committed by a tieket-of-Ieave man. Two comnlit- 
tees sat, as has alt'ead y been said, in 1856. The result of 
the public alarm, and the }")arliau1entary reconsideration of 
the whole subject, was the bill brought in by Sir George 
Grey in 1857. This measure extended the provisions of the 
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Act of 1853 by substituting in all cases a sentence of penal 
servitude for one of transportation. It extended the limits 
of the penal servitude sentences by making then1 correspond 
,vith the terIllS of transportation to 'v hich Tnen had previ- 
ously been sentenced. It gave power also to pass sentenc
s 
of penal servitude for shorter periods than "ras allowed by 
foriner legislation, allo\ving penal servitude for as short a 
period as three years. It attached to all sentences of penal 
servitude the liability to be removed from this country to 
places beyond-seas fitted for their reception; and it restrict- 
ed the range of the remission of sentences. The Act, it ,viII 
be seen, abolished the old -L'1shioned transportation system 
altogether, but it left the po\ver to the authorities to have 
penal servitude carried out in any of the colonies \\There it 
Inight be tbought expedient. The Government had still 
some idea of utilizing 'Vestern Australia for some of our 
offenders. But nothing came of this plan, or of the clause 
in the ne,v Act ,vhich ,vas passed to favor it; and as a nlat- 
ter of fact transportation was abolished. IIow the amended 
legislation \vorked in other respects ,ve shall have an oppor- 
tunity of exanlining hereafter. 
Transportation was not the only familiar institution which 
came to an end in this year. The Gretna Green marriages 
became illegal in 1857, their doom having been fixed for that 
tinle by an Act passed in the previous session. Thencefor- 
ward such n1arriages were unlawful, unless one of the par- 
ties had lived at least twenty-one days previously in Scot- 
land. "fhe hurried flight to the border, the post-chaise and 
the panting steeds, the excited loyers, the pursuing father, 
passed away into tradition. Lydia Languish had to recon... 
cile herself to the license and the blessing, and even the 
\vriters of fiction might have given up without a sigh an in- 
cident which had grO\\rD wearisome in romance long before 
it ceased to be interesting in reality. 
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THE SEPOY. 


ON the 23d of June, 1857, the hundredth anniversary of 
the battle of Plassey was celebrated in London. One object 
of the celebration was to obtain the means of raising a mon- 
ument to Clive in his native county. At such a nleeting it 
was but natural that a good deal should be said about the 
existing condition of India, and the prospects of that great 
empire which the genins and the daring of Clive bad gone 
so far to secure for the English Cro\vn. It does not appear, 
ho\vever, as if any alarIn \vas expressed \vith regard to the 
state of things in Bengal, or as if any of the noblen1en and 
gentlelnen present believed that at that very moment India 
wa
 passing through a crisis more serious than Clive him- 
self had had to encounter. Indeed, a n10nth or so before, a 
])ombay journa1 had congratulated itRelf on the fact that 
India "Tas quiet" throughout." Yet at the hõur when the 
Plassey celebration was going on, the great Indian mutiny 
was alt-eac1 y six weeks old, had ah-ead y assumed full and 
distinctive proportions, \vas already kno\vn in India to be a 
convulsion .1estined to shake to its foundations the whole 
fabric of British rule in Ifindostan. A fe\v evenings after 
the celebration there was sOlne cursory and casual discussion 
in Parliament about the doubtful news that had begun to 
arrive frolH India; but aR yet no EngliRhman at home took 
serious thought of the matter. The news came at last \vith 
a rush. 
Never in onr time, never probably at any time, came such 
news upon England as the first full story of the outbreak 
in India. It came with terrible, not unnatural exaggera- 
tion. England was horror-stricken by the stories of whole- 
sale n1assacres of English \vomen and children; of the Jnost 
abominable tortures, the most degrading outrages inflicted 
upon English matrons and maidens. The ne\vspapers ran 
11.-3 
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over ,,"ith the most horrifying and the most circumstantial ac- 
counts of ho,v English ladies of the highest refinement were 
dragged naked through the streets of Delhi, and ,vere pa- 
raded in their nakedness before the eyes of the aged king of 
Delhi, in order that his hatred 11light be feasted with the 
sight of tbe shame and agony of the captives. Descriptions 
were given, to ,vhich it is unnecessary to make any special al- 
lusions no\v, of the vile mutilations and tortures inflicted on 
English,von1en to glut the vengeance of the tyrant. The 
pen of another Procopius could alone have done full justice 
to the narratives ,vhich were poured in day after day upon 
the shuddering ears of Englishmen, until all thought even of 
the safety of the Indian EIllpire was s,vallo\\"ed up in a ,vild 
longing for revenge on the ,vhole seed, breed, and race of 
the nlutinous people ,vho had tortured and outraged our 
Coulltry,voluell. It was not till the danger ,,,as all over, and 
British arms had reconquered Northern India, that England 
learned the truth ,vith regard to these alleged outrages and 
tortures. Let us dispose of this n10st painful part of the ter- 
rible story at the '"cry beginning, and once for all. During 
the Indian l\Iutiny the blood of innocent WOlnen and chil- 
dren ,vas cruelly and lavishly spilt; on one memorable oc- 
casion ,vith a blood-thirstiness that Il1ight have belonged to 
the most savage times of n1ediæval ,varfare. But there were 
no outrages, in the common acceptation, upon women. No 
English\vomen were stripped or dishonored, or purposely 
Inutilated. As to this fact all historians of the mutiny are 
agreed. 
But if the first stories of the outbreak that reached Eng- 
land dealt in exaggerations of this kind, they do not seem to 
have exaggerated, they do not seem to have even adequately 
appreciated, the nature of the crisis with ,vhich England ,vas 
suddenly called npon to deal. The L1,ct ,vas, that throughout 
the greater part of the north and north-west of the great 
Indian peninsula there \vas a rebellion of the native races 
against English po,ver. It 'vas not alone the Sepoys who 
rose in revolt. It ,vas not by any means a merely military 
mutiny. It was a conl bination, \\7hether the growth of de- 
liberate design and long preparation, or the sudden birth 
of chance and unexpected opportunity-a combination of 
military grievance, national, hatred, and religious fanaticism, 
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ägainst the English occupiers of India. The native princes 
and the native soldiers were in it. The l\fohanlmedan and the 
Hindoo forgot their own religious antipathies to join against 
the Christian. Hatred and panic were the stimulants of that 
great rebellious n1ovement. The quarrel about the greased 
cartridges ,vas but the chance spark flung in among all tbe 
combustible material. If that spark had not lighted it, 
Borne other would have done the work. In faet, there are 
thoughtful and well-inforIued historians who believe that the 
incident of the greased cartridges \vas a fortunate one for 
our people; that, con1ing as it did, it precipitated unexpect- 
edlya great convulsion which, occurring later, and as the re- 
sult of more gradual operations, might have been far more 
dangerous to the perpetuity of our rule. 
Let us first see ,vhat were the actual facts of the outbreak. 
'Vhen the improved (Enfield) rifle was introduced into the 
Indian army, the idea got abroad that the cartridges \\Tere 
made up in paper greased with a mixture of cow's fat and 
hog's lard. It appears tbat the paper was actually greased, 
'but not with any such material as that which religious alarrn 
suggested to the native troops. N O\V a nlixture of cow's 
fat and hog's lard would have been, above all other things, 
unsuitable for use in cartridges to be distributed among our 
Sepoys; for the llindoo regards the cow with 
eligious ven- 
eration, and the J\lohammedan looks upon the hog with utter 
loathing. In tbe mind of the former, something sacred to 
him was profaned; in that of the latter, something unclean 
and abominable was forced upon his daily use. It was in 
1856 that the new rifles \vere sent out froIll England, and the 
murmur against their use began at once. Various efforts 
were made to allay the panic anlong the native troops. The 
use of the cartridges con1plained of was discontinued by or.. 
ders issued in January, 1857. The Governor-General sent 
out a proclamation in the following May, assuring the army 
of Bengal that the tales told to them of offence to their re- 
ligion or injury to their caste being meditated by the Gov- 
ernment of India were all malicious inventions and false- 
hoods. StilI, the idea was strong among the troops that some 
design against their religion was meditated. A mutinous 
Bpirit began to spread itself abroad. In l\Iarch some of the 
native regiments had to be disbaD

d. In April Borne exf' 
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cutions of Sepoys took place for gross and open mutiny. In 
the same month several of the Bengal native cavalry in 
l\Ieerut refused to use the cartridges served out to theIn, al... 
though they had been authoritatively assured that tbe pa- 
per in \y hich the cartridges ,vere \vrapped had never been 
touched by any offensive Inaterial. On 1\lay 9th these luell 
\vere sent to the jail. 'rbey bad been tried by court-nlartia], 
and ","ere sentenced, eighty of them, to imprisonment and 
hard labor f<-)l' ten years; the reluaining five to a similar pun- 
i8hrnent for six years. They had chains pnt on therll in the 
presence of their cOlurades, \vho no doubt regarded theln as 
martyrs to their religious faith, and they \vere tbus publicly 
marched off to the eOIllll1on jaiL The guard placed over the 
jail actually consisted of Sepoys. 
The follo",'ing day, Sunday, l\Iay 10th, was menlorable. 
The native troops in l\leerut broke into open mutiny. The 
SUln'lna (lies, the ineluctabile te'lupus, had come. Tbey fired 
upon tbeir officers, killed a colonel and others, broke into the 
jail, released their conlrades, and nlassacred several of tbe 
European inhabitants. The European troops rallied, and 
drove them from their cantonments, or barracks. Then came 
the rnon1entous event, the turning-point of the mutiny; the 
act that marked out its character, and made it ,vhat it after- 
,yard became. l\Ieerut is an important n1Ïlitary station be- 
t\veen the Ganges and the J umna, thirty-eight Iniles north. 
east from Delhi. In the vast palace of Delhi, almost a city 
in itself: a reeking AI
atia of la\vless and privileged vice and 
crin1e, lived the ageù l{ing of Delhi, as he was called-the 
disesta blished, but not wholly disendo\ved, sovereign, the 
descendant of the great Tinlour, the last representative of 
the Grand l\Iogu1. The ITIutincers fled along the road to 
Delhi; and some evil fate directed that they were not to be 
pursued or stopped on their way. Unchecked, unpursued, 
they burst into Delhi, and swarmed into the precincts of the 
palace of the king. They claimed his protection; they in. 
siated upon his accepting their cause and thenu
cl ,res. They 
proclainled hirll Elnperor of India, and planted the standard 
of rebellion against English rule on the batt}pn1ents of his 
}Jalace. They had found in one moment a leader, a flag, and 
a cause, and the mutiny was transfigured into a revolution- 
ary war. The Sepoy troops, in the city aD
 the cantonments 
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on the Delhi ridge, t,vo miles off, and overlooking the city, 
at once began to east in their lot with the mutineers. The 
poor old puppet \VhOIll they set up as their emperor wa
 
Borne eighty years of age; a feeble creature, believed to 
have a nlild taste for poetry and \veak debauchery. lIe had 
long been Inerely 3. pensioner of the East India CompanYr 
During the early intrigues and struggles between tbe Eng- 
lish and French in India, the COlnpany had taken the sov- 
ereigns of Delhi under their protection, non1inally to save 
theIll from the aggressiveness of the ri \Tal power; and, as 
nlight be expected, the Delhi monarchs soon becaIne nlere 
pensionaries of the British authorities. It had even been 
detern1Íned that after the old king's death a different ar- 
rangelnent should be made; that the title of king \vould not 
be allow.ed any longer, and that the privileges of the palace, 
the occupants of which were thus far allo\ved to be a la\v 
to themselves, should be restricted or abolished. A British 
cOIllmissioner directed aftàirs in the city, and British troops 
were quartered on the Delhi ridge outside. Still, the king 
\\Tas living, and ,"as called a king. lIe "\\ras the representative 
of the great dynasty \vhose BaIne and effigies had been borne 
by all tbe coin of India until \\'ithin sonle twenty years be- 
fore. He Htood for legitinlacy and divine right; and he 
supplied all the various factions and sects of \\Thich the mn.. 
tiny \vas conlposed, or to be composed, \vith a visible and an 
acceptable head. If the nlutineers flying froIn l\feerut had 
been promptly pursued and dispersed, or captured, before 
they reached Delhi, the tale \\'e have to ten might have been 
Innch shorter and very different. But when they reached, 
nnehecked, the J ull1na, glittering in the Dlorning light, wheu 
they s,varnled across the .bridge of boats that spanned it, 
and \\,hen at length they clan10red under the windo,vs of 
the palace that they had come to restore the rule of the 
Delhi dynasty, they had, all unconsciously, seized one of the 
great eritical nlomcnts of history, and converted a military 
mutiny into a national and religious \var. 
This is the manner in ,vhieh the Indian Rebel1ion began 
and assulned its distinct character. But this dry stateInent 
of facts would go a very short \vay tow'ard eXplaining ho,,,, 
the rnutiny of a fe,v regilnents canl(' to 38SUI11e the aspect of 
a rebellion. 1\lutiuies were not no,'elties in Illdi
 There 
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had been some very serious outbreaks before the time of the 
greased cartridges. The European officers of the Company 
had thenlsel ves nlutinied in Bengal nearly a century before; 
and that time the Sepoys stood firlH by the COllipany whose 
salt they had eaten. '-rhere \\Tas a more general and serious 
mutiny at ,-r eHore, near l\ladras, in 1806; and the sons of 
the famous Tippoo Sahib took part with it, and endeavored 
to make it the mea.ns of regaining the forfeited po\ver of 
their house. It had to be dealt \vith as if it were a war, and 
VeHore had to be recaptured. In 1849 a Bengal regiment 
seized a fortress near Lahore. Sir Charles Napier, the con- 
queror of Scinde, once protested that thirty regiments of the 
Bengal army \vere ripe for revolt. Napier, ho\vever, seems 
to bave thought only of rnilitary mutiny, and not of relig- 
ious and political rebeHion. At l\Ieerut itsel
 the very cra- 
dle of the outbreak, a panlphlet \vas published in 1851 by 
Colonel Hodgson, to argue that the adluission of the priestly 
caste too freely into the Bengal arl11Y \vould be the nleans 
of fomenting sedition among the nati ve troops. But there 
was a conlùination of circumstances at "york to bring about 
such a revolt as Napier never dreamed of; a revolt as differ- 
ent froll1 the outbreak he contemplated a.s the French Revo- 
lution differed from tbe J.\tIntiny of the N ore. These causef5 
affected variously, but at once, the army, the princes, and the 
populations of India. 
"The causes and motives for sedition," says Bacon-and 
the \\Tords have been cited \\Tith much appropriateness and 
effect by Sit- J. 'V. !{a ye in his" IIistory of tbe Sepoy 'Var " 
-" are innovations in religion, taxes, alteration of la,vs and 
customs, breaking of privileges, general oppression, ad vance- 
ment of un,vorthy persons, strangers, deaths, disbanded sol- 
di
rs, factions gro,vn desperate, and \vhatsoever in offeucling 
people joineth and knitteth then1 in a comnlon cause. " Not 
311 these various in1pulses to rebellion \vere stirring, perhaps, 
in India, but assuredly nlany, possibly the majority, of theln 
w'ere at \vork. As is usual in such cases too, it happened 
that many changes made, nay, nlany privileges disinterest- 
eòly conferred by the ruling power in India for the benefit 
and pleasure of the native levies, turned into otber causes 
anò stimulants of sedition and rebellion. Let us speak first 
of the army. The Bengal arlny was very different in it
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constitution and conditions from that of Bombay or 
ladrast 
the other great divisions of Indian government at that time. 
In the Bengal army, the Hindoo Sepoys were far more nu.. 
merous than the !vlohammedans, and ,vere chiefly Brahmins 
of high caste; ,vhile in l\Iadras and Bombay the army ,vas 
made up, as the Bengal regiments are now, of men of aU 
sects and races, \\Tithout discrimination. Until the very year 
before the Mutiny the Bengal soldier ,vas only enlisted for 
service in India, and was exempted from any liability to be 
sent across the seas; across the black ,vater which the Se- 
poy dreaded and hated to have to cross. No such exenlp- 
tion was allowed to the soldiers of Bombay or l\Iadras; and 
in July, 1856, an order \vas issued by the military authorities 
to the effect that future enlistments in Bengal should be for 
service any\\"here without limitation. Thus the Bengal Se- 
poy had not only been put in the position of a privileged 
and pampered favorite, but he had been subjected to the 
indignity and disappointment of seeing his privileges taken 
a\vay from hinl. lIe ,vas, indeed, an excellent soldier, and 
was naturally made a favorite by nlany of his commanders. 
But he was very proud, and was rigidly tenacious of what 
he considered his rights. He lived apart ","ith his numerous 
and almost limitless family, representing all grades of rela- 
tionship; he cooked his food apart and ate it apart; he ac- 
kno\\Tledged one set of governing principles while he was on 
parade, and had a totally different code of customs, and la\vs, 
and morals to regulate his private life. The tide of blood 
relationship ,vas very strong with the Sepoy. The elder 
Sepoy always took good care to keep his regiInent well sup- 
plied with recruits from aluong his own fanlily. As the 
IIighland sergeant in the British army endeavors to have as 
many as possible of his kith and clan in the regiment with 
hin1self; as the Irishman in the N e\v York police force is 
anxious to get as many of his friends and fellow-country- 
men as may be into the same ranks, so the Sepoy dið his 
best to surround himself \vith men of his blood and of his 
ways. There \vas, therefore, the spirit of a clan and of a 
sect pervading the Sepoy regiments; a strong current flo\v- 
illg beneath the stream of superficial military discipline and 
esprit (Ie corps. The Sepoy had many privileges denied to 
bis fellow-religionists who were not in the military rankß 
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Let it be added that he was very often deeply in debt; that 
his pay was frequently mortgaged to usurers who hung on 
hinl as the crimps do upon a sailor in one of our seaport 
to\vns; and that, therefore, he bad s0111ething of Catiline's 
reason for desiring a general up
et and a clearing off of old 
responsi bili ties. 
But ,ve must, above all other things, take into account, 
when considering the position of the IIindoo Sepoy, the in- 
fluence of the tremendous institution of casto. An English- 
luan or European of any country will have to call his inlag- 
inative faculties sOInewhat vigorously to his aid in order to 
get even an idea of the power of this monstrous supersti- 
tion. The lllan who by the merest accident, by the slightest 
contact ,vith anything that defiled, bad lost caste, ,vas ex- 
cOlllnlunicated frOln anlong the living, and was held to be 
for evermore accursed of God. flis dearest friend, his near- 
est relation, shrunk back fronl hiIll in alarnl and abhorrence. 
'Vhen IIelen l\Iacgregor, in Scott's romance, ,vould express 
her sense of the degradation that had been pnt upon her, 
she declares that her Inother's bones ,vould shrink a\vay 
fronl her in the grave, if her corpse \vere to be laid beside 
them. The Sepoy fully believed that bis mother's bones 
ought to shrink a\vay from contact \vith the polluted body 
of the son \vho had lost caste. N O\V, it had become, from 
various cause
, a strong suspicion in the nlind of the Sepoy 
that there ,vas a deliberate purpose in the minds of the 
English rulers of the country to defile the IIindoos, and to 
lnoing them all to the dead level of one caste or no caste. 
rrhe suspicion in part arose out of the fact that this institu- 
tion of caste, penetrating as it did so subtly and so univer- 

ally into all the business of life, could not but con1e into 
frequent collision \vith any systenl of European nlilitary 
and civil discipline, ho\vever carefully and considerately 
luanaged. No doubt there ,vas in n1any instances a lack of 
consideration sho\vn for the Hindoo's peculiar and very per- 
plexing tenets. The Eng lisl1111 an is not usnall y a very im- 
aginative personage; nor is he rich in those syrll pathetic in- 
stincts which might enable a ruler to enter into and make 
allowance for the influence of sentiments and usages \videly 
different frolll his own. r.ro lnany a nlan fresh frorn the ,rays 
of England, the IIindoo doctrines and l)ractices appeared 
(J 
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\ueffably absurd that he could not believe any hurnan be- 
ings were serious in their devotion to them, and he took no 
pains to conceal his opinion as to the absurdity of the creed, 
and tbe hypocrisy of those who professed it. Some of the 
elder officers and civilians were imbued very strongly '\vith 
a conviction that the work of open, and ,vhat \ve may call 
80'0'ressive P rosel y tisrn \vas P art of the dut y of a Christian · 

t:)' ,
 , 
and in the best f
Ûth, and with the purest intentions, they 
thus strengthened the growing suspicion that the mind of 
the authorities \vas set on tbe defilement of the IIindoos. 
Nor was it an10ng the lIiudoos alone tbat the alarm began 
to be spread abroad. It \\
as the conviction of the 1\10haru- 
nlcdans that their faith and their rites were to be tampered 
,,-ith as well. It was ,vhispered among theln everywhere 
that the peculiar baptislnal custom of the l\Ioharnrnedans 
\\,'as to be suppressed by law, and that Moharnmedan WOln- 
en \vere to be cOlnpelled to go unveiled in public. The 
slightest alterations in any system gave fresh confirmation 
to the suspicions that \vere afloat among the IIindoos and 

lussu1mans. 'Vhen a change ,vas made in the arrange- 
ments of the prisons, and the native prisoners were no lon- 
ger allowed to cook for themselves, a murlllur \vent abroa<l 
that this ,vas the first overt act in the conspiracy to destroy 
the caste, and \vith it the bodies and souls, of the Hindoos. 
Anoth
r change Inust be noticed too. At one time it was 
intended that the native troops should be commanded, for 
the most part, by native officers. The men \vonld, therefore, 
have had something like sufficient security that their relig- 
ious scruples were regarded and respected. But by degrees 
the clever, pushing, and capable Briton began to monopolize 
the officers' posts everywhere. The natives were shouldered 
out of the high positions, until at length it became practi- 
cally an army of native rank and file con1manded by Eng- 
lishmen. If \ve remember that a Hindoo sergeant of lo\ver 
ca
te ,vonld, w hen off parade, often abase hinlself \\Tith his 
forehead in the dust before a Sepoy private who belonged to 
the llrahn1Ïn order, \ve shall have some idea of the perpetual 
collision bet"reen military discipline and religious principlu 
,vhich affected the IIindoo members of an army alnlost ex. 
clu
ively commanded by Europeans and Christians. 
There was, ho\vever, yet another influence, antI one of tref 
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mendous importance, in determining the set of that othel' 
wise vague current of feeling which threatened to disturb 
the tranquil permanence of English rule in India. 'Ve have 
spoken of the army and of its religious scruples; ,ve lllust 
now speak of the territorial and political influences \\"hich 
affected tbe I)rinces and the populations of India. There 
had been, just before the outbreak of the Mutiny, a whole- 
sale reIlloval of the landmarks-a striking application of a 
bold and thorough policy of annexation; a gigantic system 
of reorganization applied to the territorial arrangements of 
the north and north-west of tbe great Indian peninsula. A 
master-spirit had been at work at the reconstruction of In- 
dia; and if you cannot make revolutions with rose-\vater, 
neither can you make then1 ,vithout reaction. 
Lord Dalhousie had not long left India, on the appoint- 
ment of Lord Canning to the Governor-Generalship, \vben 
the 
lutiny broke out. Lord Dalhousie was a man of com- 
manding energy, of indomitable courage, ,vith the intellect 
of a ruler of men, and the spirit of a conq neror. The states- 
men of India perform their parts upon a vast stage, and yet 
they are to the world in general some\\rhat like the actors 
in a provincial theatre. They do not get the fame of their 
work and their merits. l\Ien have arisen in India whose 
deeds, if done in Europe, would have ranked then) at least 
with the Richelieus and Bismarcks of history, if not actu- 
ally with the Cæsars and Charlemagnes; and who are yet 
condemned to what may almost be called a merely local reo 
nown-a record on the roll of great officials. Lord Dalhou, 
sie was undou btedl y a great Dlan. lIe had had sonle Parlia, 
mentary experience in England, and in both IIou
es; and he 
had been Vice-Pre
ident, and subsequently President, of the 
Board of Trade under Sir Robert Peel. lIe had taken great 
interest in the framing of regulations for the railway legis- 
lation of the mania season of 1844 and 1845. To\vard the 
close of 1847 I.Jord IIardinge was recalled from India, and 
J
ord Dalbousie ,vas sent out in his place. Never \\Tas there 
in any country an administration of more successful activity 
than that of Lord Dalhousie. lIe introduced cheap postage 
into India; he made railways; be set up lines of electric tel- 
egraph. 'Vithin fifteen rnonths, according to one of his bi. 
ographers, the telegraph was in operation from Calcutta to 
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Agra, thence to Attock on the Indus, and again from Agra 
to BOluLay and l\Iadras. JTe devoted much of his attention 
to irrigation; to the making of great roads; to the ,vork of 
the Ganges Canal. lIe ,vas the founder of a comprehensive 
system of native education, especially female edl1cation-a 
matter so difficult and delicate in a country like India. lIe 
put down infanticide, the odious and extraordinary Thug 
systel11, and the Suttee or burning of widows on the funeral 
pile of their husbands. These are only some of the evidences 
of his unresting, all-conquering energy. They are but illus- 
trative; tbey are far, indeed, from being exhausti\re, even as 
a catalogue. But Lord Dalhousie was not ,vholly engaged 
in such '\70rks as these. Indeed, his noble and glorious tri- 
lllnphs over luaterial, intellectual, and moral obstacles run 
SOlne risk of being forgotten or overlooked by the casual 
reader of history in the storm of that fierce controversy 
,vbich his other enterprises caned forth. During his fe\v 
:years of office he annexed the Pnnjaub; he incorporated part 
of the Burn1ese territory in our dominions; he annexed N ag- 
pore, Sattara, Jhansi, Berar, and Qudh. 'Ve are not called 
upon here to consider in detail the circumstances of each of 
these annexations, or to ask the reader to pass judgment on 
the Inotives and the policy of Lord Dalhousie. It is fair to 
say that he was not by any means the mere imperial procon- 
sul he is often represpnted to be, thirsting with the ardor of 
a Roman conqneror to enlarge the territory of his own State 
at any risk or any sacrifice of principle. There was reason 
enough to nlake out a plausible case for even the most ques- 
tionable of his annexations; aud in one or two instances he 
seen18 only to have resolved on anne!:ation reluctantly, and 
because things had come to that pass that he saw no other 
safe alternative left to him. But his o\vn general policy is 
properly expressed in his own \vords 
 " We are lords-par- 
alnonnt of India, and our policy is to acquire as direct a 
dOlninion over the territories in possession of the nati ve 
princes as ,ve already hold over the other half of India." 
Such a principle as this could only conduct, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, to a course of direct annexation, let the ruler 
begin by disavo\ving it as he ,viII. In the Punjaub the an. 
))exation was provoked in the beginning, as so many such 
retributions have been in India, by the murder of some of 
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our officers, sanctioned, if not actually ordered, by a native 
prince. I
ord Dalhousie marched a force into the Punjaub. 
This land, tbe "land of the five \vaters," lies at tbe gate-way 
of Ilindostan, and ,vas peopled by l\Iussulmans, Ilindoos, and 
Sikhs, the latter a ne\v sect of reformed IIindoos. vVe found 
arrayed against us not only the Sikhs, but our old enemies 
the Afghans. Lord Gough ,vas in conlmand of our forces. 
lIe fought rashly and di
astrously the fanlous battle of Chi 1- 
lianwallah. The plain truth nlay as \vell be spoken out 
\vithout periphrasis: he ,vas defeated. But before the out- 
cry raised in India and in England over this calamity had 
begun to subside, he had wholly recovered our position and 
prestige by the conlplete defeat ,vhich he inflicted upon the 
cnelny at Goojrat. Never ,vas a victory Inore cOluplete in 
itself, or more prornptly and (lffectively follo\ved up. The 
Sikhs ,vere crushed; the Afghans \vere dri ven in wild rout 
back across their savage passes; and Lord Dalhousie annex- 
ed the Punjaub. lIe presented, as one token of his COll- 
quest, the famous diamond, the Koh-i-N oor, surrendered, in 
evidence of subn1ission by the l\Iaharajah of Lahore, to the 
Cro\vn of England. .. 
Lord Dalhousie annexed Oudh, on the ground that the 
East India Company had bound thelnselves to defend the 
sovereigns of Oudh against foreign and dOlllestic enemies, on 
condition that the State should be governed in such a man- 
ner as to render the lives and property of its population safe; 
and that \vhile the Conlpany }Jerforlned their part of the con- 
tract, the Iring of Oudh so governed his dOll1inions as to 
male his rule a cnrse to his o\v"n people, and to all neighbor- 
ing territories. Other excuses or justifications there \vere, 
of course, in the case of each other annexation; and we shall 
yet hear some Illore of \vhat came of the al
nexation of Sat- 
tara and Jhansi. If, however, each of theRe acts of policy 
were not only justifiable hut actually inevitable, none the Jess 
HUlst a succession of such acts produce a profound enlotion 
31llong the races in 'v hose midst they \vere accomplished. 
Lord Dalhousie ,,,,anted one quality of a truly great man; 
he lacked in1agination. lIe had not that dramatic instinct, 
that fine sYlnpathetic insight, by which a statesman is enabled 
to understand the feelings of races and men differing ,vholly 
il.. education, habits, and principles froo1 hirnself: lIe ap- 
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peared to be under the ilnpression that, when once a ruler 
had established arnong \\'hatever foreign people a system of 
governlnent or of society better than that which he found 
existing there, he luight count on obt.aining their instant ap- 
preciation of his \\Tork, and their gratefulness for it. The 
Sovereign of Oudb ,vas undoubtedly a very bad ruler. IIis 
governing systell1, if it ought to be dignified by such a nan1e, 
,vas a combination of anarchy and robbery. The chief.'5 of 
Qudh ,vere reivers and bandits; the king ,vas the head reiver 
and bandit. But hunlan nature, even in the 'Vest, is not so 
constituted as to render a population al \vays and at once 
grateful to any po\verfnl stranger ,vho uproots their old alld 
bad systems, and ilnposes a better on thenl by force of arn18. 
" A tyrant, but our masters then \vere still at least our <:;onn- 
tryn1en," is the faithful expression of a sentilnent which bad 
ern barrass'ed energetic retorn1ers before the days of Lord 
Dalhousie. The populations of India became stricken with 
alarn1 as they saw their native princes thus successively de- 
throned. The subversion of thrones, the annexation of States, 
seemed to them, naturally enough, to form })art of that vast 
scheme for rooting out all the religions and systenls of India, 
concerning \vhich so nlany vague forebodings had darkly 
warned the land. l\Iany of our Sepoys canle from Oudh ana 
other annexed territories; and, little reason as they might 
have had for any personal attachment to the subverted dy- 
nasties, they yet felt that national resentment which any 
manner of foreign intervention is almost certain to provoke. 
There \vere peculiar reasons, too, why, if religious and po- 
litical distrust did pre\'ail, the nloment of I.Jord Canning's 
accession to the snpreme authority in India should seern in- 
viting and favorable for 8chelnes of sedition. The .,A.fghau 
"Tar had told the Sepoy that British troops are not absolute- 
ly invincible in battle. The inlpression produced alnlost 
everywhere in India by the Crimean \\Tar ,vas a conviction 
that the strength of England \vas on the ,vanc. The stories 
of our disasters in the Crimea had gone abroad, adorned "yith 
immense exaggerations, among all the native populations of 
IIindostan. Any successes that the Russians had had dur- 
ing the \\'ar \,"ere in Asia, and these naturally impressed the 
Asiatic luind nlore than the victories of France aHd England 
\\'hich \rere \\'011 farther oft: Intelligent and quick-\vitted 
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l\Iohammedans and IIindoos talked with Englishmen, Eng- 
lish officers in India, and heard from them the accoun ts of 
the manner in which our systenl had broken down in the 
Crimea, of tbe blunders of our Governnlent, and the short- 
comings of our leaders. They entirely misinterpreted the 
significance of the stories that \vere so freely told. The Eng- 
lishmen \vho spoke of our failures talked of theln as the pro- 
voking and inexcusable blunders of departrnents and indi vid- 
uals; the Asiatics who greedily listened ,vere convinced that 
they heard the ackno,vledgmcnt of a national collapse. 'fhe 
Engli8hmen "rere so confident in the strength and resources 
of their country, that it did not even occur to thern to think 
tha.t anybody on earth could have a doubt on the subject. 
It was as if a millionnaire ""ere to complain to SOlne one in 
a foreign country that the neglect and blunder of a servant 
had sent his remittances to some wrong place, and left hinl 
for the moment ,vithout money enough to pay his hotel bill, 
and the listener were to accept this as a genuine annonnce- 
nlent of approaching bankruptcy. The Sepoy sa\v that the 
English force in Northern India ,vas very snlall; and he 
really believed that it was small because England had no 
more men to send there. lIe was as ignorant as a child 
about everything which he had not seen with his o\vn eyes; 
and he knew absolutely nothing about the strength, the pop- 
ulation, and the resources of England. In his mind Russia 
"Tas the <Yreat risinO' and con q uerin g countr y . Enaland ,vas 

 b , 
 
sinkiu()" into deca y . her star ,vauinO' before the stronO' alare 

 , 
 

 
of the portentous northern light. 
Other impulses, too, there were to make sedition belieye 
that its opportunity bad come. Lord Canuing had hardly as- 
sumed office as Governor-General of India, ,vhen the dispute 
occurred between the British and Chinese authorities at Can- 
ton, and a ,val" ,vas imminent bet,veen England and China. 
Troops \vere sent shortly after from England to China; 
and although none ,vere taken from India, yet it was ,veIl 
kno\vn among the native populations that England had an 
Asiatic war on her hand
. Almost at the san1e mOIoent war 
was declared against Persia by proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor-General at Calcutta, in consequence of the Shah hav- 
ing nlarched au arnlY into IIerat and besieged it, in violation 
of a treaty with Great Britain made in 1853. i\ body of 
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troops was sent fron1 Bombay to the Persian Gulf, and short.. 
]y after General Outram left BOlnbay with additional troops, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the field force in l
ersia. There- 
fore, in the opening days of '1857, it ,vas kno,\Tn among the 
native populations of India that the East India Company 
was at war \vith Persia, and that England had on her bands 
a quarrel \vith China. At this tÍnle the nUlnber of native 
soldiers in the eluployment of England throughout Northern 
India ,"Tas about one hundred and twenty thousand, while 
the European soldiers numbered only sOlne twenty-two thou- 
sand. Tbe native arnI r of the three Presidencies taken to- 
gether was nearly three hundred thousand, while the Euro- 
peans ,vere but forty- three thousand, of whom some five 
thousand had just been told off for duty in Persia. It must 
be o\vned that, given the existence of a seditious spirit, it 
would have been hard]y possible for it to find conditions 
more seenlingly favorable and tenlpting. To many a teln- 
per of sullen discontent the appointed and fateful hour must 
have seemed to be at hand. 
There can be no doubt that a conspiracy for the subver- 
sion of the English government in India was afoot during 
the early days of 1857, and possibly for long before. The 
story of the nlysterious chupatties is \vell kno,vn. The chu- 
patties are sITlall cakes of unleavened bread-" bannocks of 
salt and dough," they have been termed; and they were 
found to be distributed \vith amazing rapidity and precision 
of system at one time throughout the native villages of the 
north and north-\vest. A native messenger brought two of 
these mysterious cakes to the watchman, or headman, of a 
village, and bade hitn to have others prepared like them, 
and to pass thern on to another place. The token has been 
""ell described as the fiery cross of India, although it would 
not appear that its significance was as direct and precise as 
that of the [anIous IIighland ,var-signal. It is curious how 
varying and unsatisfactory is the evidence about the mean- 

ng of these chl1patties. According to the positive declara- 
tion of SOIne \vitnesses, the sending of such a token had 
never been a custom, either 
lohan1medan or IIindoo, in India. 
Some witnesses believed that the chupatties were regarded 
as spells to avcrt some impending calan1Íty. Others said 
the native population looked on them as having been sent 
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round by the Govcrnlnent itself as a sign that in future all 
would be cOlllpelled to eat the sanle food as the Christians 
ate. Others, again, said the intention was to Blake this 
known, bnt to lllake it known on the part of the seditious, in 
order that the people nlight be prepared to resist the plans 
of the English. But there could be no doubt that the ch u- 
patties conveyed a \varning to all who received thelll that 
sOlnething strange \\Tas about to happen, and Lade thcln to 
be prepared for ,vhatever lllight befall. One fact alone con- 
clusively proves that tbe signal given had a special refer.. 
cnce to inlpendiug events connected \vith British rule in In- 
dia. In no instance \\Tere they distributed anlong the popu- 
lations of still-existing native States. They \yere only sent 
among the villages over ,vhicb English rule extended. To 
the quick, suspicious mind of the Asiatic, a breath of warn- 
ing nlay be as po\\yerful as the crash of an alarln-bell or the 
80und of a trulupet. It rnay be, as sonle authorities would 
have us to believe, that the panic about the greased ear- 
tridges disconcerted, instead of bringing to a climax, the 
projects of sedition. 


CIIAPTER XXXIII. 


THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF PLASSEY. 


THE nc\vs of the outbreak at lVleerut, and the proclama 
tiOll in Delhi, broke upon Calcutta with the shock of a thun.. 
der-clap. Yet it was not \vholly a shock of surprise. FOI" 
HOJl1e tinle there had been yague anticipations of son1C Írn- 
pending danger. There ,vas alarm ill the air. There had 
long been a prophecy kno\vn to India that the hundredth 
anniversary of the battle of Plassey ,vonId see the end of 
English rule in IIilldostan; and no\v the hundredth anni- 
versary was near. There is a fIne passage in Sir IIcury 
Taylor's" Philip "an Artcvelde," in ,vbich Van Ryk says to 
the hero of the drama: 
" If you mark, my Lord, 
l\1:ost1y a rumor of such things prccedes 
'The certain tidings;" 
anù Philip llllu5Ïngly aus\\"crs: 
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"It is strange-yet true 
That doubtful knowledge travels with a speed 
Miraculous, which certain cannot nlatch. 
I know not why, when this or that has chanced, 
The smoke outruns the flash; but so it is." 


l"he smoke had apparently outrun the flash in many parts 
'Jf India during this eventful season. Calcutta heard the 
ne\vs of \vhat had happened with wild alarm and horror, 
but hardly with much surprise. 

-"or one or two days Calcutta was a prey to mere panic. 
The alarm ,vas greatly increased by the fact that the de- 
throned Iring of Oudh was established near to the city. At 
Garden Reach, a few miles down the IIooghly, the dispos- 
sessed king ,vas living. There he lived for many years at: 
tel", ,vith his host of dependents and hangers-on round hin1. 
A picturesque ,vriter lately described the" grotesque struc- 
tures" in \vhich the old nlan, ,vith his mania for buildillg, 
"quarters not only his people but his menagerie." "To\ver 
after to\ver rises high above the lower buildings, on the top 
of each of 'v hieh, conlfortably quartered in a spacious den, 
abides a huge Bcngal tiger, whose stripes glisten in the sun, 
in the sigllt of the passer-by on the river. He owns vast 
flocks of trained pigeons, ,vhich fly or alight at the word of 
cODuTIand-wild but not unmusical shouts-of coolies star 
tioned on the house-tops, who appear to direct their motions 
by the ,vaving of long banlboos." The inhabitants of Cal- 
cntta, when the ne\vs of the mutiny caIne, \\Tere convincl'd 
that the l{ing of Oudh harbored close to their city conlpan- 
ions more dangerous than pigeons, or even than Bengal 
tigers. They ,vere sure that the place was the head-quar- 
ters of rebellion, and were expecting the InOlllent ,vhen, fi"oIB 
the residence at Garden Reach, an organized al"Jny of 111ur- 
derers was to be seut forth to capture and destroy the ill- 
fated city, and to 11lake its street
 run \\ ith the blood of its 
massacred inhahitants. Lord Canning took the prudent 
course of having the king, with his prilne-n1Ïl1ister, relTIoved 
to the Governor-General's own residence \vithin the pre- 
cincts of Fort William. 
There is no recklessness, no cruelty, like the cruelty and 
rhe recklessness of panic. Perhaps there i
 hardly any 
panic 80 denloralizing in its eftects as tha.t which seizes tbe 
11.--4 
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un\varlike members of a ruling race set do\vn in the midst 
of over\vhelming numbers of the subject populations, at a 
moment ,vhen the cry goes abroad that the subjected are 
rising in rebellion. Fortunately there ,vas at the head of 
affairs in India a man ",.ith a cool head, a quiet, firm will, 
and a conrage that ne,.er faltered. If ever the crisis found 
the man, Lord Canning ".38 the man called for by that crisis 
in India. He had all the divining genius of the true states- 
man; the man ,vho can rise to the height of some unex- 
pected and new emergency; and he had the cool courage 
of a practised conqueror. The greatest trial to which a 
ruler can be subjected is to be called upon, at a moment's 
notice, to deal ".ith events and conditions for which there 
is no precedent. rfhe second - class statesman, the official 
statesnlan, if ,ve may use such an expression, collapses un- 
der such a trial. The man of genius finds it his opportuni- 
ty, and makes his o\vn of it. Lord Canning thus found his 
opportunity in the Indian l\lutíny. Anlong all the distract- 
ing counsels aud \vild stories poured in upon him from e,yery 
side, he kept his mind clear. He never gave "Tay either to 
anger or to alarm. If he ever shouTed a little impatience, it 
was only where panic would too openly have proclaimed 
itself by counsels of ,vholesale cruelty. lIe could not, per- 
haps, always conceal froIn frightened people the fact that 
he rather despised their terrors. Throughout the \v hole of 
that excited period there were few names, even among the 
chiefs of rebellion, on which fiercer denunciation was show- 
ered by Englishmen than the name of Lord Canning. Be- 
cause he ",yould not listen to the blood-thirsty clamors of 
mere frenzy, he was nicknamed "Clemency Canning," as if 
clemency \vere an attribute of which a man ought to be 
ashamed. Indeed, for sOlne time peop1e \vrote and spoke, 
not merely in India but in England, as if clemency \vere a 
thing to be reprobated, like treason or crime. Every allow.. 
ance must be made for the unparalleled excitement of such 
a time, and in especial for the llIanner in which the element- 
ary passions of manhood were inflamed by the stories, hap- 
pily not true, of the \vholesa1e dishonor and barbarous muti- 
lation of \vomen. But when the fullest allo\\rance has been 
made for all this, it must be said by anyone looking back 
on that painful tinle.. that some of the public instructors 
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of England betrayed a fury and ferocity which no condi. 
tions can excuse on the part of civilized and Christian men 
who have time to reflect before they write or speak. The 
ad vices which some. English journals sho\\yered upon the 
Governll1ent, the arnlY, and all concerned in repressing the 
mutiny, nlight more fittingly have come from sonle of the 
heroes of the" Spanish Fury." Nay, the Spanish :B"ury it- 
self \vas, in express worùs, held up to the English army as 
au exarnple for them to imitate. An English paper, of high 
and '\\"ell- earned authority, distinctly declared that such 
lllercy as Al va showed the Netherlands was the mercy that 
English soldiers must show to the rebellious regions of 
India. There ,vas for awhile but little talk of repression. 
Everyone in England well knew that the rebellion would 
be repressed. It has to be rernembered, to the credit of 
England's national courage and resolve, that not at the 
\vorst In<Hnent of the crisis did it seenl to have occurred to 
any Englishman tbat there was the slightest possibility of 
the rebellion being allowed to succeed. It is painful to 
haye to remember that the talk was not of repression, but 
of revenge. Public speakers and writers were shrieking 
out for the vengeance which must be inflicted on India 
,vhen the rebellion had been put do,vn. For 3\vhile it 
seemed a question of patriotism whicb ,vould propose the 
most savage and sanguinary measures of revenge. We 
shall see farther on that one distinguished English officer 
\\yas clarllorous to have powers given to him to impale, to 
burn alive, and to flay mutineers ,vho had taken part in the 
Junrder of English\\90nlen. 1\lr. Disraeli, to do him justice, 
raised his voice in remonstrance against the ,vild passions 
of the hour, even when these passions were strongest and 
most general. lIe declared that if such a temper were en.. 
con raged, we ought to take do\vn from our altars the irnages 
of Christ and raise the statue of J\Ioloch there; and he pro- 
tested against making N ana Sahib, of ,,,,,born we shall hear 
more, the model for the conduct of a British officer. l\Ir. 
Disraeli did, indeed, at a later period, sbo,v an inclination 
to back out of this courageous and honorable expression of 
opinion; but it stands, at all events, to the credit of his first 
impulse that he could venture, at such a time, to talk of 
morality, mercy, and Christianity. 
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If people were so carried a\vay in England, where tbe 
danger ,vas far remote, \\Te can easily iUIagille what were 
the fcars and passions roused in India, ,vhere the terror 
,vas or might be at the door of everyone. Lord Canning 
was gravely embarrassed by the wild urgencies and coun- 
spls of distracted Englishmen, \v ho \vere furious with hinl 
because he even thought of distinguishing friend fronl foe 
,"There native races were concerned. lIe bore hilllself \\Tith 
perfect caln1ness; listened to everything that any oue had 
to say, where time gave him any chance of doing so; reaò, 
as far as possible, all the luyriad cOlnnlullications poured in 
U p on him , . reO'arded no suo'o'estion as Ull\vorthv of considera- 
o b
 J 
tion, but nlade his o\vn resolves aHd his own judgment the 
final arbit.er. He was greatly assisted and encouraged in 
his counsels by his brave and noble wife, \vho proved her- 
self in every way worthy to be the helpluate of such a 
man at such a crisis. He did not for a moment under-esti- 
Inate the danger; but neither did he exaggerate its inlpor- 
tance. He never allo\ved it to master hin1. He looked upon 
it \vith the quiet, resolute eye of one who is determined to' 
be the conqueror in the struggle. 
Lord Canning saw that the one illlportant thing was to 
strike at Delhi, which had proclaimed itself the head-qual"" 
ters of the rebellion. lIe knew that }1
nglish troops ,vere on 
their \vay to China for the purpose of \vreaking the wrongs 
of English subjects there, and he took on his own responsi- 
bility the bold step of intercepting then), and calling thelll 
to the work of helping to put do\vn the mutiny in India. 
The dispute \\Tith China he thought could \\Tell afford to ,\Tait, 
but with the rnutiny it must be now or never. India could 
not \vait for re-enforcernents brought all the way from Eug- 
land. In Scott's" Betrothed," the soldier of the knight \vho 
owns the frontier castle encourages hiln, when the Welsh are 
about to attack, by the assurance tbat the ft)1"ces of the con- 
stable of Chester wilJ soon come to his 3id, and that \vith 
tbese re-enforcenlents they will send the 'Velsh dragon-flag 
flying froin the field. The knight sadly al1s\vers that it 
Dlust fly froln the field before the rc-cnforcernents arrive, " or 
it \vill fly over all our dead bodies." r.t"hus felt Lord Can- 
ning when be thought of the strong arIns that England could 
send to bis a
:;i:stance. lIe knew well enough, as well as the 
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wildest alarnlist coulò know, that the rebel flag must be 
forced to fly fron1 sOlne field before that help can1e, or it 
would fly over the dead bodies of those who then represent- 
.ed English authority in India. He had, therefore, no hesita- 
tion in stopping the troops that \vere on their way to China, 
and pressing then1 into the service of India at such a need. 
Fortune, too, was favorable to him in nlore ways than one. 
The Persian war was of short duration. Sir J an1{.1S Outranl 
".as soon victorious, and the Persians sued for a peace. The 
'Treaty of Peace \vas signed at Paris in 1\larch, 1857, and ,\"as 
arranged so quickly that Outram inflicted a cru
hing defeat 
on the Persians after the treaty was signed, bu t before the 
ne\vs of its signature had time to reach the seat of war. 
Outram, therefore, and his gallant companions, Colonel J a- 
cob and Colonel IIavelock, were able to lend their invalua- 
ble services to the Go\'ernor-General of India. l\'lost impor- 
taut for Lord Canning's purposes ,vas the lUanneI' in which 
the affairs of the Punjau b \\'cre Inanaged at this crisis. The 
Punjau b was under the adulinistration of one of the ablest 
public servants India has ever had-Sir John, afterward Lord 
Lawvence. John Lawrence had fronl his youth been in the 
Civil Service of the East India COlupany; and ,,,,hen Lord 
Dalhousie annexed the PUlljau b, he Inarle Lawrence and his 
soldier-brother-the gallant Sir Henry Lawrence-two out 
of a board of three for the administration of the affairs of 
the newly-acquired province. After\vard Sir John Lawrence 
w'as nalned the Chief Conlmissioner of the Punjaub, and by 
the promptitude and energy of hinlself and his suboròinates 
the province was conlpletely saved for English rule at the 
outbreak of the mutiny. Fortunately, the electt'ic telegraph 
extended fronl Calcutta to I
ahore, the chief city of the Pun- 
ja.uh. On :\lay 11 th the news of the outbreak at lVlecrnt 
,vas brought to the authorities at I.Jahore. As it happened, 
Hir John La,vrence was then a\vay at Rawul Pindee, in the 
Upper Punjaub; but 1\11". Robert 
Iontgomery, the Judicial 
COlnrnissioner at Lahore, was invested with plenary po\ver, 
and he sho\ved that he could use it to ad vantage. l\leean 
:\[eer is a large Inilitary cantonment five or six miles from 
Lahore, and there were then some four thousand native 
troops there, ,vith only about thirteen hundred Europeans 
of the Queen's and the COlnpany's service. There \\'as no 
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time to be lost. If the spirit of mutiny were to spread, the 
condition of things in the I>unjaub \vouId be desperate; but 
what did the condition of things in the l
unjaub involve? 
The possible loss of a province? SOluething far greater 
than that. It meant the possibility of a mOlnentary collapse 
of all British authority in India. For if anyone will take 
the trouble to cast a glance at a rnap of India, he will see 
tbat the Punjau b is so placed as to become a basis of oper- 
ations for the precise military movements ,vhich every ex- 
perienced eye then saw to be necessary for the saving of our 
Indian Empire. The candle would have been burning at 
both ends, so far as regards the N orth-\vest Provinces, if the 
PUlljaub had gone with Delhi and Lucknow. 'Vhile the 
Punjaub held firrll it was like a barrier raised at one side 
of the rebellious movement, not 11lercly preventing it from 
going any farther in that direction, but keeping it pent up 
until the moment came 'v hen the blo\v frolll the other di- 
rection could fall npon it. The first thing to be done to 
strike effectively at the rebellion 'vas to make an attack on 
Delhi; and the possession of the Punjaub \vas of inestilna- 
ble advantage to the authorities for that purpose. It will be 
seen, then, that the mornent \vas critical for those to \vhose 
hands the administration of the great new province had been 
intrusted. There ,vas no actual reason to assume that the 
Sepoys in 1\Ieean 
Ieer intended to join the rebellion. There 
would be a certain danger of converting them into rebels 
if any rash movement ,vere to be made for tbe purpose of 
guarding against treachery on their part. Either way was 
a serious responsibility, a monlentous risk. The authorities 
soon made up their lninds. Any risk ,\"ould be better than 
that of leaving it in the power of the native troops to join 
the rebellion. A ball and supper were to be given at I..Ja- 
hore that night. To avoid creating any a1ar01, it ,vas ar- 
ranged that the entertainnlents should take place. During 
the dancing and feasting 1\Ir. 
Iontgolnery held a council of 
the leading officials of Lahore, civil and military, and it was 
resolved at once to disarm the native troops. A parade was 
ordered for daybreak at l\Ieean l\Ieer; and on the parade- 
ground an order was given for a ll1iIitary rnovement ,vhich 
brought the heads of four columns of the native troops in 
front of twelve guns charged with grape, the artillerymen 
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with their port-fires lighted, and the soldiers of one of the 
Queen's regiment
 standing behind with loaded muskets. 
A command ,vas given to the Sepoys to pile arms. They 
bad immediate death before them if they disobeyed. They 
stood literally at the cannon's mouth. They piled their 
arDIS, which \\
ere borne 3,vay at once in carts by European 
soldiers, and all chances of a rebellious movement ,vere over 
in that province, and the Punjau b \vas saved. SOlnething 
of the same kind ,vas done at l\looltan, in the Lower Pun- 
jaub, later on; and the province, thus assured to English 
civil and luilitary authority, becalne a basis for SODle of the 
most important operations by which the mutiny ,vas crush- 
ed, and the sceptre of India restored to the Queen. 
Within little more than a fortnight froru the occupation 
of Delhi by the rebels, the British forces under General An- 
son, the COlnlnanr1er-in-Chief, were advancing on that city. 
The comluander did not live to conduct any of the opera- 
tions. lIe died of cholera almost at the beginning of the 
march. He had lived long enough to come in for much 
sharp censure. The temper of the time, both in England 
and in India, expected men to work by ,vitchcraft rather 
than wit, and Anson was furiously denounced by some of 
the principal English journals because he did not recapture 
Delhi without having even to roarch an army to the neigh- 
borhood of the city. He ,vas deseribed as " a holiday sol- 
dier ,vho had never seen service either in peace or in war." 
His appointment was denounced as "a shaJneless job," and 
a tribute altogether to "the claims of family and personal 
acquaintance." 'Ve cannot venture now to criticise the 
mode of General Anson's appointment; and he had not time 
to show whether he was any better than a holiday soldier. 
But it would appear that Lord Canning had no poor opin- 
ion of his capacity, and was particularly impressed by his 
coolness and command of temper. lIe died, however, at the 
very outset of his march; and ,ve only refer now to the se- 
vere attacks which ,vere made upon him to illustrate the 
temper (jf the nation, and the manner in which it delighted 
to hear itself addressed. 'Ve are al,vays rebuking other 
nations for their impatience and fretfulness under difficul- 
ties. It is a lesson of no slight importance for us to 
be reminded that when the hour of strain and pressure 
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comes, ,ve are found to be in most ways very like our neigh- 
bors. 
The siege of Delhi proved long and difficult. Another 
general died; another had to give up his conlmand, before 
the city "Tas recaptured. It was justly considered by Lord 
Canning and hy all the authorities as of the utmost impor- 
tance that Delhi should be taken bpfore the arrival of great 
re-enforcelnents fronl home. Meanwhile the rebellion \vas 
breaking out at new points alnlost every\vhere in these north- 
ern and north-\vpstern regions. On l\Iay 30th tbe Illutiny 
declared itself at Lucknow. Sir Henry La\vrence was gov- 
ernor of Oudh. He endeavored to drive the rebels fron1 the 
place, but the llumbers of the mutineers 'vere overwhelnl- 
iug. lIe had under his comlnand, too, a force partly nlade 
up of native troops, and some of tbese deserted hÍIn in the 
battle. He had to retreat and to fortify the Rcsidency at 
Luckno\v, and remove all the Europeans-men, ,vornen, and 
children-thither, and patiently stand a siege. La,vrence hin1- 
self had not long to endure the siege. On July 2d he had 
been up with the da\vn, and after a great amount of work 
he lay on a sofa, not, as it has been well said, to rest, but to 
transact business in a recumbent position. IIis nephew and 
another officer \vere \vith him. Suddenly a great crash was 
heard, and the room ,vas filled with srnoke and dust. One 
of his companions was flung to the ground. A shell had 
burst. 'Vhen thpre was silence, the officer, \vho had been 
flnnO' down cal1ed out "Sir Henr y are vou hurt?" At first 
b' , '.J · 
there was no answer. Then a ,veak voice ,vas heard to re- 
ply in just tbe "'Tords that Browning haR put into the mouth 
of the gallant French lad similar] y questioned by the great 
Napoleon. "I anI killed !" was the anS\\ter that came tàintl y 
but firn1ly from Sir IIenry Lawrence's lips. The shell had 
woundet1 hin1 in the thigh so fearfully as to leave surgery 
no chance of doing anything for his relief: On the lnorning 
of July 4th he died caln11y, and in perfect subnlission to the 
will of Providence. lIe had Inade all possible arrangernents 
for his successor, and for the work to be done. lIe de
ired 
that on his tomb should be engraven lnerely the "Tords, 
"IIere lies IIenry La\vrence, "Tho tried to do his duty." 
':rhe epitaph was a sin1ple, truthful HU1Tl1uing up of a 
inlple, 
truthful career. "fhe nIall, ho,,'ever, ,vas greater than the 
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career. La\\rrence had not opportunity to show in actual 
result the greatness of spirit that \vas ill birn. The ilnmense 
influence he exercised over all ,vho canle within his reach 
bears testilnony to his strength and noLleness of character 
better than any of the luere succeðses \vhich his biographer 
can I"ecord. lIe wa
 full of syn1pathy. I-lis soul was alive 
to the noblest and lJurest aspiratiol1s. "It is the due ad- 
mixture of romance and reality," he \vas hilllself accustomed 
to say," that best carries a Inan throng h life." No profes- 
sional teacher or philusopher ever spoke a truer sentence. 
As one of his many adlnirers says of hiln-" vVhat he Haid 
and wrote, he did, or rather he \\ras." Let the bitterest ene- 
nlY of England write the history of her rule in India, and 
set down as against her every. \vrong that was done in her 
lianIe, {ron) those which Burke denounced to those \vhich 
the l\Iadras COlllmission exposed; he ,vill have to say that 
Inen, rnany n1el1, like IIenry La \vrence, lived and died de- 
voted to the cause of that rule, and the world \vill take ac- 
count of the admi8
ion. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


CA ",TNPORE. 


DURING the later days of Sir IIenry Lawrence's life it had 
another trouble added to it by the appeals which were tnade 
to bilD from Ca""nporc for a help which he could not give. 
The story of Ca\vnpore is by far the most profound and 
tragic in its interest of all the chapters that make up the 
history of the Indian l\Iutiny. 'rhe city of Oa wnpore stands 
in the Doab, a peninsula bet\veen the Ganges and the J lllll- 
na, and is built 011 the south hank of the Ganges, there neat"- 
Iy a quarter of a .-nile broad in the dry season, and 1l10re than 
a mile across when swelled ùy the rains. By a treaty n)ade 
in 1775, the East India Company engaged to Inaintain a force 
in Cawnpore for the def(\l)ce of Oudh, and the revenues of an 
extensive district of country \vere appropriated to the ßlain- 
tenance of the troops quartered there. · In 1801, for some of 
the various reasons ilnpelling sirnilar tranR:ìctions in India, 
Lord "T ellesley "closed the mortgage," as 1\11'. Trevelyan 
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puts it in his interesting and really valuable little book 
"Ca\\Ynpore," and the territory lapsed into the possession of 
the Company. From that tilne it took rank as one of our 
first-class military stations. \Vhen Oudh ,vas annexed to 
our dominions, there "
as an additional reason for maintain- 
ing a strong military force at Ca\vnpore. The city com- 
manded the bridge over which passed the high - road to 
Lucknow, the capital of our new province. The distance 
from Ca"ynpore to Luckno,v is about fifty miles as the bird 
flies. 
At the time ,vhen the mutiny broke out in l\Ieerut there 
,vere some three thousand native soldiers in Ca\\rnpore, con- 
sisting of t,vo regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, and a 
conlpany of artillerymen. There were about three hundred 
officers and soldiers of English birth. The European or E
- 
rasian population, including women and children, numbered 
abou t one thousand. These consisted of the officials, the 
rail\\l'ay people, SOlne n1ercbants and shopkeepers, and their 
fanlilies. The native town had about sixty thousand inhab- 
itants. The garrison "Tas undpr the com Bland of Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, alTIong the oldest of an old school of Bengal offi- 
cers. Sir Hugh \Vheeler ,vas SOIne seventy-five years of age 
at the time ,,,hen the events occurred \vhich \\re bave now to 
describe. 
The revolt ""as looked for at Cawnpore from the moment 
".hcn the ne\vs came of the rising at l\leernt; and it ,vas not 
long expected before it came. Sir Hugh "Theeler applied to 
Sir Henry Lawrence for help; La,vrence, of course, could not 
spare a man. Then Sir Hugh V\Theeler remembered that he 
had a neighbor 'v horn he belieycd to be friendly, de
pite of 
very recen t warnings fronl Si r lIen ry Lawrence and others 
to the contrary. He called this neighbor to his assistance, 
and his invitation was pronlptly ans,vered. The N ana Sahib 
came ,vith t\\yo guns and some three hundred men to lend a 
helping hand to the English conlmander. 
The N ana Sahib resided at Bithoor, a small town twelve 
miles up the river from Cawnpore. IIll represented a griev- 
ance. Bajee Rao, Peish ,va of Poonah, ""as the last prince of 
one of the great l\fahratta dynasties. The East India Com- 
pany believed him guilty of treachery against them, of bad 
government of his dominions, and so forth; and they found 
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a reason for dethroning hinl. lIe \vas assigned, however, a 
residence in Bithoor and a large pension. He had no chil- 
dren, and he adopted as his heir Seereek Dhoondoo Punth, the 
man who will be kno\vn to all tinle by the infarnous nalne 
of N ana Sahib. It seems alrnost superfluous to say that, ac- 
cording to Hindoo belief, it is needful for a l11an's eternal 
welfare that he leave a son behind hinl to perform duly his, 
funeral rites; and that the adoption of a son is recognized 
as in every senRe conferring on the adopted all the rights 
that a child of the blood could have. Bajee died in 1851, 
and N ana Sahib clainled to succeed to all his possessions. 
Lord Dalhousie had shown in lllany instances a strangely 
un wise disregard of the principle of adoption. The claim of 
the N ana to the pension ,vas disallowed. N ana Sahib sent 
8 confidential agent to London to push his claim there. This 
man was a clever and handsorne young l\lohammedan who had 
at one tinle been a servant in an Anglo-Indian fanlily, and 
had picked up a kno\vledge of French and English. His name 
,vas Azimoolah I{han. This enlissary visited London in 1854, 
and became a lion of the fashionable season. As Hajji Baba, 
the barber's son, in the once popular story, was taken for a 
prince in London and treated accordingly, so the promoted 
footman, Azilnoolah l{han, ,vas welcomed as a man of prince- 
ly rank in our West End society. lIe did not succeed in 
,vinning over the Government to take any notice of the 
clairns of his nlaster; but, being very handsolne, and of sleek 
and alluring lnanners, he becarne a favorite in the drawing- 
1"OOI11S of the nletropolis, and ,vas under the impression that 
an unlilnited number of English\vornen of rank were dying 
with love for hi)n. On his ,,"ay hOllle he yisited Constanti- 
nople anò the Crilnea. It was then a dark hour for the fort- 
unes of England in the Crimea, and Azimoolah I{han s,val- 
lo\ved ,vith glad and greedy ear all the alarmist rUlnors 
that ,vere afloat in Stalnboul about the decay of England's 
strength and the Ï1Tlpending domination of R,l1ssian power 
over Europe and Asia. In the Crinlea itself Azirnoolah had 

ome opportunity of seeing how the campaign ,vas going; 
and it is not surprising that, ,,"ith his prepossesions and his 
hopes, he interpreted everything he saw as a threatened dis- 
aster for the arms of England. 1\11'. Russell, the correspond- 
ent of tbe Tirnes, made tbe acquaintance of Azimoolab Khan 
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in Constantinople, and afterward Inet hiln in the Crirnea, and 
has borne testimony to tbe fact that, along with the young 
l\lobalnmedan's boasts of his conquests of English WOOlen, 
,vere mingled a good n1any grave and sinister predictions as 
to the prospects of England's cnlpire. The "T estern Vi8it of 
this man was not an event ,vithout inlportant consequenees. 
lIe doubtless reported to his n1aster that the strength of 
England ,vas on the ,vane; and while 8tirl1ulating his hatred 
and revenge, stirnnIated also his confidence in the chances 
of an effort to gratify both. Azirnoolah l{han did after\\rard, 
as it ,vill be seen, Inake some grin1 and genuine havoc an10ng 
English ladies. The most blood-thirsty massacre of the ,,-hole 
l\Intiny is with good reason ascribed to his instigation. "Tith 
Azimoolah Khan's mission and its results ended the hopes of 
N ana Sahib for the snccess of his clainls, aud began, ,ve Inay 
presun1e, his resol ve to be revenged. 
N ana Sahib, although his claim on the English Govern- 
ment \\ras not allo\\"ed, \vas still ricb. lIe had tbe large pri- 
vate property of the luan ,,-ho had adopted hinl, and he had 
the residence at Bithoor. lIe kept up a sort of princely 

tate. lIe never visited Ca"rnpore; the reason being, it is 
believed, that he \\rould not have been received there \vith 
princely honors. But he ,vas especially lavish of his atten- 
tions to English visitors, and his invitations ,vent far and 
wide an10ng the rnilitary and civil servants of the Crown 
and the Company. lIe cultivated the society of English 
men and ,vornen; he sho\\Tered his civilities upon them. He 
did not speak or even understand English, but he took a 
great interest in English history, customs, and literature. 
lIe '\"3S luxuriou8 in tbe most thoroughly Oriental fashion; 
and Oriental luxury implies a great deal more than any ex... 
perience of \Vestern luxury \\rould suggest. At the tin1e 
,\\rith \\'hich ,ve are no,v dealing he ,vas only about tbirty- 
six years of age, but he ,vas prematurely heavy and fat, and 
seemed to be as incapable of active exertion as of unkindly 
feeling. There can be little doubt that all this tillle be was 
a dissembler of I1lare than CODlman Eastern dissirn nlation. 
It appears alnlost certain that ,,"hile he ,vas lavishing hiR 
courtesies and kindnesses upon Englisbmen \\Tithout discriol- 
ination, his heart was burning \\rith a hatred to the whole 
British race. A sense of his wrongs had eaten him up. It 
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is a painful thing to say, but it is necessary to the truth of 
this history, that his wrongs were gen nine. lIe had been 
treated with injustice. According to all the recognized 
usages of his race and his religion, he had a clairn indefeasi- 
ble in justice to the succession ,vhich had been unfairly and 
un,visely denied to hin}. 
It "\\ras to N ana Sahib, then, that poor old Sir IIugh 
Wheeler, in the bour of his distress, applied for assistance. 

Iost gladly, \ve can well believe, did the N ana come. He 
established himself in Ca,vnpore with his guns and his sol- 
diers. Sir Hugh 'Vheeler had taken refuge, when the nluti- 
ny broke out, in an old military hospital with mud walls, 
scarcely four feet high, hastily thrown up around it, and a 
few guns of various calibre placed in position on the so-call- 
ed intrenchments. Everything seemed to have been against 
our people in this hour of terror. Sir Hugh Wheeler might 
have chosen a far better refuge in the Inagazine, in a differ- 
ent quarter of Cawnpore; but it appeared destined that the 
mutineers should have this chance, too, as they had every 
other. The English commander selected his place in the 
,vorst position, and bardly capable of defence. Within his 
almost shadowyy and certainly crunlbling intrenchments 
,vere gathered about a thousand persons, of whom 465 "rere 
nlen of every age and profession. The married women and 
grown daughters were about 280; the children about the 
same number. Of the men there were probably 400 who 
could fight. 
It can never be made quite clear whether N ana Sahib had 
in the beginning any idea of affecting to help the English- 
men. If any object of his could have been served by his as- 
suming such a part for any given length of time, or until 
any particular moment arrived, he assuredly would not have 
been wanting in patient dissimulation. But alnlost as soon 
as his presence becanle kno,vn in Ca ,vn pore be was sur- 
rounded by the mutineers, \vho insisted that he must make 
common cause with them and beconle one of their leaders. 
He put himself at their disposal. At first their idea was that 
he should lead them on to Delhi, the recognized centre of 
the revolt. But he ,vas urged by some of his ad viser
, and 
especially by Azimoolah Khan, not to allow all his personal 
pretensions to be lost in the cause of Delhi, and his individ- 
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ual influence to be absorbed into the court of the Grand 

logul. He "Tas advised to make himself a great man, in 
the first instance, by conquering the country all round 
Cawnpore; and overcome by these persuasions and by the 
promptings of personal ambition, he prevailed upon the mu- 
tineers not to leave the city until tbey had first" scoured 
these English thence." The N ana, therefore, became the 
recognized chief of the Cawnpore movement. Let us do 
justice even to N ana Sahib. It will be hard to say a word 
for hin1 after this. Let us now observe that he gave notice 
to Sir Hugh 'Vheeler that if the intrenchnlents were not 
surrendered they would be instantly attacked. They ,vere 
attacked. A general assault ,vas made upon the miserable 
mud walls on June 12th, but the resistance was heroic, and 
the assault failed. It was after that assault that the garri- 
son succeeded in sending a message to Sir IIenry Lawrence, 
at Lucknow, craving for the aid which it was absolutely 
impossible for him to give. 
From that time the fire of the mutineer army on the Eng- 
lish intrenchments never ceased. Ca wnpore ,vas alive with 
all the ruffianism of the region. It became an Alsatia for 
the scoundrels and jail-birds of the country round, and of 
the province of Oudb. All these scoundrels took their turn 
at the pleasant and conlparatively safe amusement of keep- 
ing up the fire on the English people behind the mud walls. 
Whenever a regular attack was n1ade the assailants inva- 
riably came to grief: The little garrison, thinning in num- 
bers every day and almost every hour, held out with splen- 
did obstinacy, and always sent those \vho assailed it scamper- 
ing back-except, of course, for such assailants as perforce 
kept their ground by the persuasion of the English bullets. 
The little population of \vomen and children behind the in- 
trenchments had no roof to shelter them from the fierce In- 
dian sun. They co\vered under the scanty shadow of the 
little walls, often at the imn1inent peril of the unceasing 
Sepoy bul1ets. The only water for their drinking was tv be 
bad from a single well, at \vhich the guns of the assailants 
were unceasingly levelled. To go to the well and draw 
water became the task of self-sacrificing heroes, who might 
with better chances of safety have led a forlorn-hope. The 
water which the fainting women and children drunk might 
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have seemed to be reddened by blood; for only at the price 
of blood was it ever obtained. It may seetn a trivial detail, 
but it \",ill count for much in a history of the sufferings of 
delicately-nurtured Englishwomen, that from the beginning 
of the siege of the Cawnpore intrenchments to its tragic 
end, there was not, as }\tIr. Trevelyan puts it, "one spongeful 
of water" to be had for the purposes of personal cleanliness. 
The inmates of that ghastly garrison were dying like flies. 
One does not know which to call the greater-the suffering 
of the 
"omen or the bravery of the nJen. 
The N ana was joined by a large body of the Qudh sol- 
diers, believed to be among the best fighting-men that In- 
dia could produce. These made a grand assault on the in- 
trenchn1ents, and these, too, were driven back by the in- 
domitable garrison, who were hourly diminishing in num- 
bers, in food, in amlnunitiou, in everything but courage and 
determination to fight. rrhe repulse of the Oudh men made 
a deep impression on the mutineers. A conviction began 
to spread abroad that it ,vas of no use attempting to con- 
quer these terrible British sahibs; that as long as one of 
them ""as alive he would be as formidable as a wild beast 
in his lair. l"he Sepoys became unwilling to come too near 
to the lo\v, crumbling walls of the intrenchment. Those 
,valls might have been leaped over as easily as that of Rom.. 
ulus; but of what avail to know that, when from behind 
them al ways came the fatal fire of the Englishlnen? It was 
no longer easy to get the mutineers to attempt anything 
like an assault. They argued that when the Oudh men 
could do nothing it was hardly of any use for others to try. 
The English thenlselves began to show a perplexing kind 
of aggressive enterprise, and took to making little salIies r 
in small numbers indeed, but with astonishing effect, on any 
bodies of Sepoys who happened to be anywhere near. Ut- 
terly, overwhelmingly, preposterously outnumbered as the 
Englishmen were, there were n10ments when it began to 
seem almost possible that they might actually keep back 
their assailants until some English army could come to their 
assistance and take a terrible vengeance upon Cawnpore. 
Meanwhile the influence of the N ana began sensibly to 
wane. They who accept the responsibility of undprtakings 
like bis Boon come to know tbat tbey bold their place only 
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on condition of immediate success. Only great organiza- 
tions, \vith roots of system firmly fixed, can aflord to wa.it 
and to look over disappoilltnlent. N ana Sahib began to 
find that he could not take by assault those wretched in- 
trenchments; and he could not \vait to starve the garrison 
out. lIe therefore resolved to treat \vith the English. The 
terms, it is believed, were arranged by the ad vice and as- 
sistance of Tantia Topee, his lieu tenant, and Azimoolah 
Khan, the favorite of English drawing-rooms. An offer was 
sent to the intrenchments, the ternlS of \\. hich are worthy 
of notice. "All those," it said, "who are in no way con- 
nected \vith the acts of Lord Dalhousie, and who are willing 
to lay do\vn their arms, shall receive a safe passage to Al- 
lahabad." 
The ternlS had to be accepted. There was nothing el
e 
to be done. The English people \vere pron1Ïsed, during the 
course of the negotiations, sufficient supplies of food and 
boats to carry them to Allahabad, \vhich \vas now once more 
in the possession of England. ':rhe relief \vas unspeakable 
for the survivors of that \\?eary defence. The wornen, the 
children, the wounded, the sick, the dying, ,velcollled any 
terlllS of release. Not the faintest suspicion crossed any 
n1Índ of the treachery that ,vas a waiting thenl. Ilow, in- 
deed, could there be any such suspicion ? Not for years 
and years had even Oriental warfare given example of such 
practice as that which N ana Sahib and the graceful and civ- 
ilized Azinloolah Khan had now in preparation. 
The time for the evacuation of the garrison came. The 
boats \\Tere in readiness on the Ganges. "fhe long proces- 
sion of men, wonlen, and children passed slowly do,,"n ; very 
slo\v ly in sOlne instances, because of the nUlllber of 
iek and 
wounded by ,,"hich its progress was encurnbered. SOIne of 
the chief amono- the N ana's counsellors took their stand in 
o 
a little tenlple on the margin of the river, to superintend the 
embarkation and the "Tork that was to follow it. N ana 
Sahib himself was not there. It is understood that he pur- 
posely kept away; he preferred to hear of the deed \vhen it 
\\"as done. IIis faithful lieutenant, Tantia 'ropee, had given 
orders, it seems, that when a trnmpet sounded, some ,vork, 
tor which he had arranged, Rhonld begin. The wounded 
and the ,,?omen ,vere got into the boats in the first instance. 
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The officers anrl Incn \vere 
cralnb1iI1!
 in after\vard. Sud. 
llenly the blast of a trunlpet ""as heard. '!'he boats ,vere of 
the kind common on the rivers of India, covered with roofs 
of straw, and looking, as some accounts describe them, not 
unlike float.ing hay-stacks. The Inoment the bugle sounded, 
the stra,v of the boat-roofs blazed up, and the native row<,]"s 
began to Inake precipitately for the shore. 
rhey had S(:'t 
fire to the thatch, and were now escaping fronl the Haoles 
they had purposely lighted np. At the same monlent there 
came from both shores of the river thick showers of grape- 
shot and musketry. The banks of the Ganges seemed in an 
instant alive with shot, a very rain of bullets poured in upon 
the devoted inmates of the boats. To add to the horrors of 
the moment, i4 indeed, it needed any addition, nearly all the 
boats stuck fast in mud-banks, and the occupants became 
fixed targets for the fire of their enemies. Only three of the 
boats floated. Two of these drifted to the Oudh shore, and 
those on board them were killed at once. The third floated 
farther along with the stream, reserved for further ad vent- 
ures and horrors. The firing ceased \v hen 'rantia Topee and 
his confederates thought that enough had been done; and 
the wornen and children who were still alive ,vere brought 
ashore and earried in forlorn procession back again through 
the town \vhere they had suffered so much, and which they 
had hoped that they were leaving forever. They were about 
one hundred and t"yenty-five in number, women and children. 
Some of then} \vere \vounded. There were a few well-dis- 
po
ed natiyes who saw them and \vere sorry for them; who 
had perhaps served them, and experienced their kindness in 
other àa)Ts, and \vho now had some grateful menlory of it, 
which they dared not express by any open profession of 
Rynlpathy. Certain of these afterward described the Eng- 
)i
h ladies as they 
aw them pass. They were bedraggled 
auti dishevelled, these poor English \\TOlnen; their clothes 
were in tatters; some of them were ,vounded, and the blood 
was trickling from their feet and legs. They ".ere carried 
to :it place called the Savada House, a large building, once a 
charitable institution bearing the name of Salvador, wbich 
had been softened into Savada by Asiatic pronunciation. 
On board the one boat which had floated with the strean1 
",ere more than a hundred persons. The boat ".as attacked 
11.-5 
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by a constant fire from both banks as it drifted along. A
 
length a party of some t"
elve men, or thereabouts, landed 
with the bold object of attacking their assailants and driv- 
ing them back. In tbeir absence the boat ,vas captured by 
some of the rebel gangs, and tbe women and the wounded 
were brought back to Ca\vnpore. Some sixty men, t,venty- 
-five "Tornen, and four children \vere thus recaptured. The 
Dlen ,vere inlInediately shot. It may be said at once, that 
of the gallant little party ,vho ,vent ashore to attack the 
enemy, hand to hand, four finally escaped, after adventures 
so perilous and so extraordinary that a professional story- 
teller ,vould hardly venture to make them part of a ficti- 
tious narratiye. 
The N ana had now a considerable nunlber of English- 
Wonlen in his hands. They "rere rernoved, after awhile, 
froln their first prison-house to a small building north of the 
canal, and bet\\reen the native city and the Ganges. I-Iere 
they ,vere cooped up in the closest manner, except '\\. hen 
some of them "Tere taken out in the evening and set to the 
work of grinding corn for the 
se of their captors. Cholera 
and dysentery set in among these unhappy sufferers, and 
some eighteen ,vornen and seven children died. Let it be 
said for the credit of \\Toman hood, that the royal ,vidows, 
the relicts of the N ana's father by adoption, made many 
efforts to protect the captive Englishwomen, and even de- 
clared that they ,vould throw themsel ves and their children 
from the palace windows if any harIll were done to the pris- 
oners. We have only to repeat here that, as a nlatter of 
fact, no indignities other than that of the compulsory corn- 
grinding were put upon the English ladies. They were 
doomed, one and all, to suffer death, but they were not, as at 
one time ,vas believed in England, made to long for death 
as an escape from shame. 
Meanwhile the prospects of the Nana and his rebellion 
were growing darker and darker. lIe must have begun to 
know by this tirne that he had no chance of establishing 
himself as a ruler anywhere in India. The English had not 
been swept out of the country with a rush. The first flood 
of the mutiny had broken on their defences, and already the 
tide was falling. The N ana well knew it never would rise 
again to the Rame beight in his day. The English were com.. 
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ing on. Neill had recaptured Allahabad, and cleared the 
country all round it of any traces of rebellion. Havelock 
,vas no\v moving forward from Allahabad to"9ard Cawnpore, 
with six cannon and about a thousand English soldiers. 
Very small in point of numbers was that force when com- 
pared ,vith that ,vhich N ana Sahib could even still ral1y 
round him; but no one in India now kne\v better than N ana 
Sahib what extraordinary odds the English could afford to 
give ,vith the certainty of ,vinning. Havelock's nJarch "
as 
a series of victories, although he was often in such difficul- 
ties that the slightest display of real generalship or even sol. 
diership on the part of his opponents might have stopped 
his advance. lIe had one encounter with the lieutenant of 
the N ana, who had under his command nearly four thousand 
men and twelve gnns, and Havelock won a complete victo- 
ry in about ten minutes. He defeated in the saIne off-hand 
,yay various other chiefs of the mutiny. He was almost at 
the gates of Ca\vnpore. 
Then it appears to have occurred to the N ana, or to have 
been suggested to him, tbat it would be inconvenient to 
}Jave his English captives recaptured by the enemy, their 
countrymen. It may be that, in the utter failure of all hi
 
plans and hopes, he was anxious to secure some satisfaction, 
to satiate his hatred in SOUle way. It "'as intimated to the 
prisoners that they ,vere to die. Among them were three 
or four men. These were called out and shot. Then some 
Sepoys were sent to the house \\" here the women still were, 
and ordered to fire volleys through the windo\vs. This 
they did, but apparently witbout doing much harm. Some 
persons are of opinion, from such evidence as can be got, 
that the Inen purposely fired high above the level of the I 
floor, to avoid killing any of the wOlnen and children. In""" 
the evening five men, two IIindoo peasants, two Mohamme- 
dan butchers, and one J\IohaJumedan \vearing the red uni- 
form of the N ana's body-guard, were sent up to tbe house, 
and entered it. Incessant shrieks \vere heard to come from 
that fearful house. 'fhe lVloharnmedan soldier came out to 
the door holding in his hand a s\vord-hilt from '\9bich the 
blade had been broken off, and he exchanged this now use- 
less instrument for a ,veapon in proper condition. Not 
once, but t,vice, this performance took place. Evidently the 
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task irnposed on these n1en ,vas hard "
ork for the sword- 
blades. After a\vhile the five lllen came out of the now 
quiet house and locked the doors behind them. During 
that tinle they had killed nearly all the English \VOlnen 
and children. They had slaughtererl them like beasts in 
the shanlbles. In the nlorning it appeared, indeed, that the 
work, ho\vever zealously undertaken, had not been quite 
thorough. The strongest arn1S and sharpest sabres some- 
tinlcs fail to acconlplish a long piece of "york to perfect sat- 
isfaction. In the morning it would seem that some of the 
women, and certainly son1e of the children, were still alive; 
that is to say, were not dead; for the five men came then, 
with several attendants, to clear out the house of the cap- 
tives. Their task ,vas to tunlble all the bodies into a dry 
well beyond some trees that grew near. A large crowd of 
idlers assembled to watch this operation. rrhen it was seen 
by some of the spectators that certain of the women and 
cbildren were not yet quite dead. Of the children son1e 
were alive, and even tried to get a,vay. But the saIne well 
awaited them all. Some witnesses were of opinion that 
the N ana's officials took the trouble to kill the still living 
before they tossed them down into the \vell; others do not 
think they stopped for any such work of humanity, but flung 
them down just as they came to hand, the quick and the 
dead together. At all events, they \\7ere all deposited in 
the well. Any of the bodies that had clothes worth taking 
were carefully stripped before being consigned to this open 
grave. 'Vhen Cawnpore was after\vard taken by the Eng- 
lish, those ,,,ho had to look do,vn into that well saw a sight 
the like of which no man in modern days had ever seen e]se- 
\\
here. No attempt shall be made to describe it here. 
vVhen the house of the massacre itself was entered, its floors 
and its \valls told ,vith terrible plainness of the scene they 
had witnessed. rrhe plaster of the walls was scored and 
Reamed with s\vord-s]ashes low down and in the corners, as 
if the poor 'VOlnen had crouched down in their rllortal fright 
,vith some wild hope of escaping the blows. The floor was 
stre\vn with scraps of dresse
, ,vomen's faded, ragged finery, 
frilling, under-clothing, broken combs, shoes, and tresses of 
hair. There were SODle small and neatly severed curls of 
hair, too, ,vhich had fallen on the ground, but evidently had 
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never been cut off by the rude ""eapon of a professional 
butcher. These, dOll btless, were keepsakes that had Leen 
treasured to the last, parted with only when life and all 
were going. '
rhere was no inscription whatever on the 
walls \\
hen the house v.as first entered. After\vard a story 
\vas told of words found \vritten there by HOUle Englisb- 
'vonlen, telling of hideous "Trong done to them, and be- 
queathing to their countryulen the task of revenge. This 
story created a terrible sensation in England, as ,vas but 
natural, a.nd aroused a furious thirst for vengeance. It \vas 
not true. Soule such inscription did appear on the walls 
after"
ard, but it is painful to have to say that it was a vul- 
gar, and \vhat \vould have been called in later times a "sen- 
sational," forgery. Onr count'ry\vomen died without leav- 
ing behind thenl any record of a desire on their part for 
vengeance. We may be sure they had other thoughts and 
other hopes as they died. One or t\VO scraps of paper \vere 
found which recorded deaths and' such-like interruptions of 
the nlonotony of imprisonment; but nothing more. The 
\vell of horrors has been filled up, and a memorial chapel, 
surrounded by a garden, built upon the spot. It \vas right 
to banish all trace of that hideous crime, an.d to replace the 
house and the ,,-ell, as 1\'11". Trevelyan says, by " a fair garden 
and a graceful shrine." 
SOlnething, however, has still to be told of the N ana and 
his fortunes. He Inade one last stand against the victorious 
English in front of Cawnpore, and \vas cOIl1pletely defeated. 
fIe galloped into the city on a bleeding and exhausted 
horse; he fled thence to Bithoor, his residence. lie had 
just tilne left, it is said, to order the murder of a separate 
captive, a ""onlan ,vho had previously been overlooked or 
purposely left behind. 'l'hen he took flight in the direction 
of the N epanlese marches; and he soon disappears fron) 
history. Nothing of hi
 fate \vas ever known. l\lany years 
after\\"ard England and Iud ia \vere treated to a n10mentary 
sensation by a story of the capture of N ana Sahib. But the 
nlan who \\T3S arrested proyed to be an entirely different 
person; and, indeed, from the InOtnent of his arrest fe\v bp- 
1ie\'ed him to be the long - lost rnurderer of the English- 
'\'OTn
n. In ilays more superstitions than our own, popular 
faith \vould have founò an easy explanation of the mystt.1ry 
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which surrounded the close of Nana Sahib's career. He 
had done, it ,vould have been said, the \\pork of a fiend; and 
he had disappeared as a fiend ,vouid do ,vhen his task was 
acconlplished. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


RECONQUEST. 


THE capture of Delhi \vas effected on Septenlber 20th. The 
siege had been long and difficult; and for some tinle it did 
not seeIll to the general in comlnand, Archdale \Vilson, that 
the small force he had could, with any hope of success, at- 
tempt to carry the city by assault. Colonel Baird Smith, 
,vho was chief of the engineer departn1ent, urged the attempt 
strongly on hitu; and at length it \vas Inade, and made with 
success, though not \\yithout many I110illents ,vhen failure 
seemed inevitable. Brigadier - General Nicholson led the 
storming columns, and paid for his bravery and success the 
price of a gallant life. lIe ,vas shot through the body, and 
died three days .after the English standard had been planted 
on the roof of the palace of the l\Ioguls. Nicholson ,vas one 
of the bravest and most capable officers whonl the "yar pro- 
d uced. It is \\yorthy of record, as an evidence of the temper 
aroused even in men from \VhOnl better things might have 
been expected, that Nicholson strongly urged the passing of 
a law to authorize flaying alive, inlpalen1ent, or burning of 
the murderers of the wonlen and children in Delhi. lIe con- 
tended that" the idea of sin1ply hangiug the perpetrators 
of such atrocities iR maddening." He urged this vie\v again 
and again, and deliberately argued it on grounds alike of 
policy and principle. The fact is recorded here not in mere 
disparagement of a brave soldier, but as an illustration of 
the manner in which the old elementary passions of man's 
untamed condition can return upon him in his pride of civili- 
zation and culture, and make hiJn their slave again. 
Tbe taking of Delhi was follo\ved by an act over ,vhich, 
from that time to the present, a controversy has been arising 
at intervals. A young officer, IIodson, of " IIodson's Ilor8e," 
was acting as chief of the Intelligence Department. I]e had 
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once been in a civil charge in the Punjaub, and had been dis- 
missed for arbitrary and high-handed conduct toward an in- 
fluential chief of the district. He had been striving hard to 
distinguish himself, and to regain a path to success; and as 
the leader of the little force known as IIodson's Horse, he 
had given evidence of remarkable Inilitary capacity. He 
was especiall y distinguished by an extraordinary blending 
of cool, calculating craft and reckless daring. He knew ex- 
actly when to be cautious and when to risk everything on 
what to other eyes might have seemed a madman's throw. 
He now offered to General Wilson to capture the King and 
the Royal 
"an1Ïly of Delhi. General Wilson gave him au- 
thority to make the attenlpt, but stipulated that the life of 
the king should be spared. By the help of native spies, IIod- 

on discovered that when Delhi was taken the king and his 
family had taken refuge in the tomb of the Emperor IIooma- 
yoon-a structure which, with the buildings surrounding and 
belonging to it, constituted a sort of suburb in itself. Hod- 
son \vent boldly to this place \vith a few of his troopers. lIe 
found that the Royal Fan1ily of Delhi "Tere surrounded there 
by a vast cro\vd of armed and to all appearance desperate 
adherents. This \vas one of the moments when Hodson's in- 
domitable daring stood hin1 in good stead. He called upon 
then} all to lay down their arms at once; and the very au- 
dacity of the order made them suppose he had force at hand 
capable of cOlnpelling obedience. They threw down their 
arDIS, and the king surrendered himself to Hodson. Next 
day Hodson captured the three royal princes of Delhi. He 
tried, condemned, and executed thenl himself, and on the spot; 
that is to say, he treated them as rebels taken red-handed, 
and bOITo\ving a carbine from one of h is troopers, he shot 
them dead with his o\vn hand. Their corpses, half-naked, 
were exposed for some days at one of the gates of Delhi. 
Hodson did the deed deliberately. l\Iany days before he 
had a chance of doing it he wrote to a friend to say that if 
he got into the palace of Delhi, "the House of Timour ,vill 
not be worth five minutes' purchase, I ween." On the day 
after the deed he wrote: "In twenty-four hours I disposed 
of the principal members of the IIouse of Timour the Tartar. 
I am not cruel; but I confess that I do rejoice in the op- 
portunity of ridding the earth of tbese ruffians," Sir J, W. 
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}{aye, who connnents on IIodson's deed \\Tith a jlU;t and 
Jnauly severity, says: "I must aver ,vithout hesitation that 
the general feeling in England was one of profound grief, 
not ulliningled \\Tith detestation. I never heard the act ap- 
proved; I never heard it even defended." Sir J. W. l{aye 
,vas Illore fortunate than the writer of this book, who has 
fl"equently heard it defended, justified, and. glorified; anù 
ha
 a distinct in1pression that the 1110rC general tendency of 
public opinion in England at the tiTne \\Tas to regard IIod- 
son's act as entirely patriotic and laudable. If in cool blood 
the deed could now be defended, it n1Ïght be necessary to 
point out that there was no evidence whatever of the princes 
having taken any part in the nlassacre of Europeans in De1hi; 
that even if evidence to that effect were forth-coming, IIod- 
SOil did not wait for or agk for it; and that tbe share taken 
by the princes in an effort to restore the dynasty of their 
ancestor, ho\vever it Inight have justified some sternness of 
punishment on the part of the English Governn1ent, was not 
a crime of that order which is held in civilized "rarfare to put 
the life of its author at tbe Inercy of anyone who captures 
him \vhen the struggle is all over, and the reign of law is 
safe. One cannot read the history of this Indian l\Iutiny 
without cOBling to the conclusion that in the Ininds of lllany 
Englisbnlen a temporary prostration of the Illoral sense took 
place, under the .influence of which they caIne to regard the 
nleasure of the enemy's guilt as the standard for their right 
of retaliation, and to hold tbat if he had no conscience they 
were thereby released from the necessity of having any. As 
1\lr. Disraeli put it, they were making Nana Sahib the model 
for the British officer to imitate. Hodson was killed not 
long after; ,ve might ,veIl wish to be free to allow him to 
rest without censure in his untin1ely grave. lIe was a brave 
and clever soldier, but one who, unfortunately, allo\ved a fierce 
temper to "overcrow," as the Elizabethan \vriters would 
bave put it, the better in8tincts of his nature, and the guid- 
ance of a cool judgment. 
General IIavelock made his way to the relief of I..ucknow. 
Sir James Outram, who had returned froln Persia, had been 
sent to Oudh with full instructions to act as Chief Comnlis- 
sioner. He had complete civil and military authority. Ap- 
pearing on the scene armed with such powers, he ,vould, in 
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the natural order of things, have superseded Havelock, who 
had been fighting his way so brilliantly, in the face of a 
thousand dangers, to the relief of the beleaguered English 
in Lucknow. But Outram was not the man to rob a brave 
and successful comrade of the fi'uits of his toil and peril. 
Outraln "rrote to Havelock: "To you shall be left the glory 
of relieving Lucknow, for \\Thich you have already struggled 
so much. I shall accornpany you only in Iny civil capacit.y 
as Comnlissioner, placing my military service at your dis- 
posal should you please, and serving under you as a yolun- 
teer." IIavelock \vas puabled to continue his victorious 
nlarch. lIe fought battle after battle against forces far su- 
perior in numbers to his o\vn, and on September 25th he ,vas 
able to relieve the besieged English at Lucknow. IIis com- 
ing, it can hardly be doubted, saved the \vornen and children 
frorn such a massacre as that of Ca\vnpore; but Havelock 
had not the force that might have driven the rebels out of 
the field. His little arn1Y, although it had been re-enforced 
by the coming of Sir James Outram, was yet entirely inade- 
quate to the task \vhich circumstances had in1posed on it. 
The enpmy soon recovered fronl any lllornentary panic into 
which they had been thro\vn by Havelock's coming, and re- 
newed the siege; and if England had not been prepared to 
lnake greater efforts for the rescue of her hnperilled peo- 
ple, it is but too probable that the troops whom IIaveloek 
brought to the relief of Lucknow would only have swelled 
the llul11ber of the victilns. But in the nlean tin1e the stout 
soldier, Sir Colin Campbell, whom we have already heard of 
in the Crimean campaign, had been appointed ConHnander- 
in-Chief of the Indian forces, and had arrived in India. lIe 
received, it was said, the announcernent of the task assigned 
to hilll one afternoon in I...ondon, and before the evening he 
\vas on his way to the scene of his command. lIe arrived in 
Ca\vnpore on November 3d, and he set out for Lucknow on 
the 9th. He had, however, to wait for re-enforcements, and 
it was not until the 14th that he was able to attack. Even 
then he had under his command only SOlne five thousand men 
-a force miserably inferior in number to that of the enemy; 
but in those days an English officer thought himself in good 
condition to attack if the foe did not outnunlber him by more 
than four or five to one. A series of actions was fought by 
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Sir Colin Campbell and his little force, attacking the enemy 
on the one side, who were attacked at the same tinle by the 
besieged garrison of the Residency. On the morning of N 0- 
vember 17th Outram and Havelock, with their staff-officers, 
'",'ere able to join Campbell before the general action was 
over, and by the combined efforts of both forces the enemy 
,vas dislodged. Sir Colin Ca1npbell resolved, ho,vever, tbat 
the Residency must be evacuated; and accordingly, on the 
19th, heavy batteries \\Tere opened against the enemy's po- 
sition, as if for the purpose of assault; and under cover of 
this operation the women, the sick, and the wounded were 
quietly removed to the Dilkoosha, a srnall palace in a park 
about five miles from the Residency, which had been capt- 
ured by Sir Colin Campbell on his way to attack the city. 
During some days following the garrison ,vas quietly \\Tith- 
drawing to the Dilkoosha. By midnight of the 22d, the 
\vhole garrison, without the loss of a single nlan, had left 
the Residency. T"ro or three days more sa \\r the troops es- 
tablished at Alunlbagh, some four miles from the Residency, 
in another direction fron} that of the Dilkoosha. Alumbagh 
is an isolated cluster of buildings, with grounds and enclos- 
ure to the south of Lucknow. The name of this place is 
memorable forever in the history of the war. It was there 
that Havelock closed his glorious career. lIe was attacked 
with dysentery, and his frame, exhausted by the almost su- 
perhuman strain ,,,hich he had put upon it during his long 
days and sleepless nights of battle and victory, could not 
long resist such an enelny. On November 24th Ilavelock 
died. The Queen created him a baronet, or rather affixed 
that honor to his name, on the 27th of the same month, not 
knowing then that the soldier's time for struggle and for 
honor was over.. The title was transferred to his son, the 
present Sir Henry Havelock, who had fought gallantly un- 
der his father's eyes. The falne of I-Ia velock's exploits 
reached England only a little in advance of the news of his 
death. So many brilliant deeds had seldom in the history 
of our wars been cro\\'ded into days 80 few. All the faIlle 
of that glorious career \\T3S the \\Tork of some strenuous, 
splendid weekA. Ha velock's proD10tion had been slow. lIe 
had not much for ,vhich to thank the favor of his superiors. 
No family influence, no powerful patrons or friends, had 
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made his slow progress more easy. lIe was more than sixty 
"Then the nlutiny broke out. lIe \\ras born in April, 1795 ; 
he was educated at the Charter-house, London, where his 
grave, studious ways procnred for him the nickname of" old 
phlos "-the school-boy's " short" for" old philosopher." He 
,vent out to India in 1823, and served in the Burmese ,var 
of 1824, and the Sikh "Tar of 1845. lIe was a man of grave 
and earneRt character, a Baptist by religion, and strongly 
penetrated ,vith a conviction that the religious spirit ought 
to pervade and inform all the duties of Inilitary as well as 
civil life. By his earnestness and his exan1ple he succeeded 
in animating those ,vhom he led \vith similar feelings; and 
" Havelock's saints" ,vere "Tell kno\\TI1 through India by this 
distinctive appropriate title. "IIavelock's saints" sho\ved, 
whenever they had an opportunity, that they could fight as 
desperately as the most reckless siuners; and their COlTI- 
Inander found the fan1e flung in his "ray, across the path of 
his duty, "rhich he never ,vol1lJ have sw'erved one inch f.-om 
that path to seek. ....t\n1idst all the exciten1ent of hope and 
fear, passion and panic, in England, there ,vas time for the 
whole heart of tbe nation to feel pride in I-Iavelock's career, 
and SOITO'V for his untÍlnely death. U ntirnely ? Was it, 
after all, untin1ely? Since \vhen has it not been held the 
cro,\rn of a great career that the hero dies at the moment of 
accolnplished victory? 
Sir Colin Campbell left General Outram in charge of Alum.. ' 
bagh for the purpose of keeping watch upon the movenlents 
of the insurgents who were still strong in the city of Luck- 
now. Sir Colin himself advanced to,vard Cawnpore, ,vhere 
he soon found that there ,vas SOBle serious \\rork to be done. 
A large hostile force, cOlnposed chiefly of the revolted army 
of Scind iah, the ruler of Gwalior, had been marching upon 
Ca,vnpore; and General \Vindham, ,,,ho held the command 
there, had gone out to attack them. It fared \\Tith him, ho\v- 
ever, very much as it had done \vith Sir Henry I
awrellce 
near Lucknow: he found the enenlY far too stroì1g for him; 
he ,vas con1pelled to retreat, not ,vithont severe loss, to his 
intrenchments at Cawnpore, and the enen1Y occupied the city 
itself. Sir Colin Campbell attacked the rebels at one place; 
Sir Hope Grant attacked then1 at another, and Cawnpore was 
retaken. Sir Colin Canlpbell then turned his attention to 
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the vpry ÍIl1portant work of reconquering the entire city of 
Luckno\\T, and dispersing the great body of rebels who \\Tere 
concentrated there. It \vas not until 
Iarch 19th, 1858, that 
Luckno\v fell cOlnpletely into the hands of the English. Our 
operations had bpen aln10st entirely by artillery, and had 
been conducted \vith consurnlnate prudence as well as bold- 
Hess, and our loss ,vas therefore very slna11, \\' hile the enemy 
suffered most severely. About two thousand of the rebels 
\vere killed in the final attack, and Inore than one hundred of 
their guns \vere taken. Among our wounded were the gallant 
leaJer of the na.val brigade, Sir William Peel, son of the great 

tatesluan; and al110ng the killed was" Hodson, of IIodson's 
IIorse," the executioner of the princes of Delhi. Sir'Villiarn 
Pel 1 ] died at Ca\vnpore shortly after, of sinall-pox, his death 
reluarked and lalnented, even amidst all the noble deaths of 
that eVf1utfui titHe. One nan1e rnust not be forgotten anlong 
those ,vho end ured the siege of Luekuo\v. It is that of })r. 
Brydon, 'VhOlll ""C last sa\v as he appeared under the \valls 
of J ellalauad, the one survivor come back to tell the tale 
of the disastrous retreat from Cabul. A gifted artist, 1\11'8. 
"rholnpson-Butler, has lately painted that picture as no ,,"ords 
could paint it. Dr. Brydon served through the Luckuo\v 
defence, and \vas specially nanled in the despatch of the 
Governor-General. " After passing through the Cabul calll- 
paign of 1841-'42," the Governor-General says of Dr. Brydon, 
"he \vas included in the illustrious garrison \vho maintained 
the position in J ellalahaLl. tIe ma.y no\v, as one of the he- 
roes of Lucknow, clainl to have witnessed and taken part in 
an achievement even 1l10re conspicuous, as an exanlple of the 
invincible energy and enduring courage of British soldiers." 
Practically, the reconquest of Luckno,v was the final blo\v 
in the suppression of the great Bengal nlutiny. "fhe t\VO 
centres of the nlovement were Delhi and IJucknow; and 
""hen these strongholds \vere once Inore in the hands of the 
English, rebellion in the land had ".ell-nigh lost its sway. 
"fhere \\Tas hardly, after that titne, any rebel camp left to 
)\Thich it would. have been ,,"orth carrying a flag of truce. 
Some episodes of the ,val', however, \vere still worthy of no- 
tice. For exanlple, the rebels Rcized G\valior, the capital of 
the 1\Iaharajah 
cindia, \vho escaped to Agra. The English 
had to attack the rpbels, retake G\valior, and restore Scindia. 
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One of those who fought to the last 011 the rebels' side waR 
the Ranee, or Princess of ,Thansi, whose territory, as we have 
already seen, had been one of our annexations. She had 
flung all her energies into the rebellion, regarding it clearly 
as a rebellion, and not as a mere mutiny. She took the field 
with Nana 
ahib and Tantia Topee. 
"'or Inonths after the 
L'111 of Delhi she contrived to bailie Sir Hugh Rose and the 
English. She led squadrons in the field. She fought with 
her o\vn hand. She was engaged against us in the battle 
tor the possession of Gwalior. In the unifornl of a cavalry 
officer she led charo-e after char(re , and she was killed amon<J" 

 0 :-" 
those \vho resisted to the last. IIer body \vas found upon 
the field, scarred \\"ith \\"ounds enough in the front to have 
done credit to any hero. Sir II
lgh Rose paid her the well- 
deserved tribute \vhich a generons conqueror is always glad 
to be able to offer. lIe said, in his general order, that" the 
best man upon the side of the enenlY \vas the \voman found 
dead, the Ranee of Jhansi." 
The l\Iaharajah Scindia of Gwalior had deserved weB of 
the English Governnlent. Und
r every ten1ptation, every 
threat, and nlany profound perils frotH the rebellion, he had 
remained firnl to his friendship. So, too, had llolkar, thf1 
l\laharajah of the Indorc territory. Both these princes \vcrc 
young \vhen the mutiny broke out-sonle twenty-three years 
old, each of them; 3t a time of life, therefore, \vhen arn bitioll 
and enterprise might have been expected to tempt with full- 
est fascination. Holkar was actually believed, in the begin- 
ning, to have favored the rebellion; he was deliberately 
accused of having taken part with it; there are, even still, 
those who ,vould argue that he was its accon1plice, so close- 
ly were his fortunes, to all appearance, bound up with the 
cause of the JTIutineers, and 80 natural did it seem that he 
should fail to hold out against them. But he disappointccl 
all such expectations on the part of our enemies, and proycd 
hilllself a f
1Íthful friend of England. The country o\\?es much 
to those two princes for the part they took at her hour of 
need; and she has not, we are glad to think, proved herself 
ungrateful. 
"rhe administration of Patna by 1\lr. Williaru Tayler sup- 
plied an episode \v hich is still discussed \\yith something like 
partisan keenness. Patna is the l\lohalJ1medan capital of the 
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region east of Benares, and the city \\?as the head-quarters 
of the chiefs of the fanatical, warlike 'Vahabis. 1\11". Tayler 
was the Commissioner of the district; he suspected that re- 
bellion 
"as being planned there, and he got the supposed 
religious leaders of it into his power by a stratagem some- 
thing like that which the Duke of Alva ernployed to make 
Egmont bis prisoner. Did the end. justify the rneans? is the 
question still asked. Was there a rebellious plot? and, if so, 
was it right to anticipate Oriental treachery by a stroke of 
nlore than Oriental craft? The episode was interesting; but 
it is too purely an episode to be discussed at any length in 
th ese pages. 
It is not necessary to describe with any ruinuteness of 
detail the final spaslns of the rebellion. Tantia Topee, the 
lieutenant of N ana Sahib, held out obstinately in the field 
for a long tillIe, and after several defeats. He was at length 
completely hernnled in by tbe English, and \vas deserted by 
the remainder of his army. He was taken prisoner in April, 
1859, was tried for his share in the Cawnpore massacre, and 
,vas hanged like any vulgar criminal. The old King of 
Delhi ,vas also put on trial, and being found guilty, ,vas 
sentenced to transportation. lIe ,vas sent to the Cape of 
Good Hope, but the colonists there refused to receive bin), 
and this last of the line of the Grand l\Ioguls had to go beg- 
ging for a prison. He was finally carried to Rangoon, in 
British Burmah. On December 20th, 1858, Lord Clyde, \vho 
had been Sir Colin Campbell, announced to the Governor- 
General that" the campaign is at an end, there being no lon- 
ger even the vestige of rebellion in the province of Oudh ;" 
and that" the last remnant of the mutineers and insurgents 
have been hopelessly driven across the mountains which form 
the barrier bet\\yeen the kingdom of N epaul and her l\'Iajes- 
ty'B enlpire of IIindostan." On May 1st, 1859, there was a 
public thanksgiving in England for the pacification of India. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE END OF "JOHN COMPANY." 


WHILE these things were passing in India, it is needless 
to say that the public opinion of England was distracted by 
agitation and by opposing counsels. For a long time the 
condition of Indian affairs had been regarded in England 
with something like absolute indifference. India was, to 
the ordinary Englishtnan, a place where Inen used at one 
titne to make large fortunes within a few years; and where 
lately military and civil officers had to do hard work enough 
without rnuch chance of becorning nabobs. In many cir- 
cles it ,vas thought of only as the hated country where one's 
daughter went with her husband, and from which she had, 
after a fe\v years, to send back her children to England, 
because the climate of India was fatal to certain years of 
childhood. It was associated, in the minds of some, with ti- 
ger-hunting; in the minds of others, with Bishop lIebeI' and 
missions to the heathen. l\Iost persons had a vague knowl- 
edge that there had been an impeachlnent of Warren Has- 
tings for something done by hinl in India, and that Burke 
had made great speeches about it. In bis famous essay on 
I..jord Clive, published only seventeen years before the In- 
dian l\Iutiny, Lord Macaulay complained, that "rhile every 
school-boy, as he pnt it in his favorite way, knew all about 
the Spanish conquests in the Americas, about l\Ionteznma, 
and Cortes, and Pizarro, very few even of cultivated Eng- 
lish gentlemen kne,v anything whatever about the history 
of England's enlpire in India. In the fIonse of Commons a 
debate on any question connected with India was as strictly 
an affair of experts as a discussion on some local gas or ,va- 
ter bill. The flouse in general did not even affect to have 
any interest in it. The officials who had to do \vith Indian 
affairs; the men on the Opposition benches, who had held 
tbe sanle offices ,vhilc their party ,vas in po,ver; these, and 
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t,vo or three men ,vho had been in India, and ,vere set do\vn 
as crotchety because they professed any concern in its rnode 
of government - such were the politicians who carried on 
an Indian debate, and who had the House all to themselves 
\\Thile the discussion lasted. The Indian 1\Iutiny startled the 
public feeling of England out of this state of unhealthy lan- 
guor. }1-'irst caIne the passion and panic, the cry for blood, 
the wholesale executions, the blowing of rebels froIn guns; 
then caIne a certain degree of reaction, and sonle eminent 
Englishnlen were found to express alarnl at the very san- 
guinary Inethods of repres8ion and of punishment that ,vere 
in favor among most of our feno\\"-countrymell in India. 
It \vas during this season of reaction that the fanIons dis- 
cussions took place on Lord Canning's proclanlation. On 
l\tIarch 3d, 1858, l,ord Canning issued his nlemorable proehl- 
nlation; nlenlorahle, ho\vever, rather for the 8tir it create(l 
in England than for any great effect it prodl1eed in India. 
It ""as issued from Allahabad, "Thither the Governor-Gen- 
eral had gone to be nearer to the Reat of \vaJ". The proc- 
lamation was addressed to the Chief
 of Qudh, and it an- 
non need that, with the exception of the lands then held by 
six loyal proprietors of the province, the proprietary right 
in the \\"hole of the soil of Oudh ,vas transferred to the Brit- 
ish Government, which ,vonld dispose of it in such luanneI' 
as might seeln fitting. The disposal, however, ,vas indicated 
by the terms of the proclamation. To all chiefs and land- 
holders ,vho should at once surrender to the Chief COlnn1is- 
sioner of Ondh it ,vas promised tbat their li\"es should ue 
spared, "provided that their hands are unstained by Eng- 
lish blood nlurderously shed;" but it ,vas stated that," as 
regards any further indulgence ,vhieh nlay be extended to 
them, and the conditions in ,vhich they may hereafter be 
placed, they n}n
t throw theInselves upon the justice and 
mercy of the BI"itish GovernnH.'nt." Read by the light 
tof literalness, this proclamation unquestionably seemed to 
amount to an absolute confiscation of the whole soil of 
Oudh; for even the favored land-o\vners v.rho \vere to retain 
their properties ".ere given to understand that they rptained 
then1 by the fa VOl" of the Cro\vn, and as a re,vard f()r their 
loyalty. This ,vas the vic\v taken of the Governor-General's 
act by one \vhose opinion ,vas surely entitled to the highest 
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consideration from everyone-Sir J :unes Outram, Chief Com- 
}nis
ioner of Oudh. Sir J arnes Outram \vrote at once to 
Lord Canning, pointing out that there were not a dozen 
1andholders in Oudh \\"ho had not either themselves borne 
arnlS against us or assisted the rebels \vith rnen or nloney, 
and that, therefore, the eff
ct of the proclamation would be 
to cOl1fiscate the entire proprietary right in the province and 
to nlake the chiefs and landlords desperate, and that the re- 

ult \\"ould be a "guerilla war for the extirpation, root and 
branch, of this class of nlen, which will involve the loss of 
thousands of Europeans by battle, disease, and exposure." 
I..4ord Canning \\"as not ready to adn1Ït, even in deference to 
Ruch authority as that of Sir J alnes Outranl, that his policy 
,,",ould have any such effects. But he consented to insert in 
the proclamation a clause announcing that a liberal indul- 
gence \voul<1 be granted to those ,vho should pronlptly come 
for\\9ard to aid in the restoration of order, and that "the 
Governor-General \vill be ready to vie\v liberally the claiIlls 
which they may thus acquire to a restitution of their forlner 
rights. " 
In truth, it ,vas never the intention of Lord Canning to 
pnt in force any cruel and 
\\ge(1pÌng policy of confiscation. 
The ,,"hole tenor of his rule in India, the very reproaches 
that had been Rho"gered on hirn, the very" nicknanle ,vhich 
his enenlies had given hiln-that ternl of reproach that af: 
terward canle to be a title of honor-nlight have suggested 
to the sharpest critic that it ,vas not likely" Clemency Can- 
ning" \vas about to initiate a principle of merciless punish- 
ment for an entire class of men. Lord Canning had conlC 
to the conclnsion that the Engli
h Governrnellt Blust 
tart 
afresh in their dealings ,vith Oudh. lIe felt that it ,vould 
be ilnpossible to deal with the chiefs alld people of the prov- 
inec so lately annexed as if ".C \\.ere dealing \vith revolted 
Sepoys. lIe put aside any idea of ilnpri
olHllent or trans- 
portation for nlcre rebellion, seeing that only in the conquer- 
or's narro,vest sense could men be accounte<1 rebels because 
they had taken arms against a po\\"er ,'" hich but a lJ10nlent 
before had no clainl whatever to their allegiance or their 
ohedience. N eYertheles
, Oudh 'va.s no\\
 a province of the 
British Enlpirf\ in Hindostan, and Lord Canning had only 
to cOl1
ider \v hat ,vas to ùe done ,vith it. He caIne to tbe 
11.-6 
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conclusion that the necessary po1icy for all parties concerned 
""as to tnake of the mutiny and the conseqnent reorganiza- 
tion an opportunity, not for a wholesale confiscation of the 
land, but for a measure ,,"hich should declare that the land 
,vas held under the power and right of the English Govern- 
lnent. ".rhe principle of his policy was somewhat like that 
adopted by Lord Durhan1 in Canada. It put aside the tech- 
nical authority of law for the moment, in order that a reign 
of genuine law might be inaugurated. It seized the power 
of a dictator over life and property, that the dictator might 
be able to restore peace and order at the least cost in loss 
and suffering to the province and the population whose af- 
fairs it was his task to administer. 
But it may be freely admitted that on the face of it the 
proclamation of Lord Canning looked strangely despotic. 
Some of the most independent and liberal Englishnlen took 
this view of it. l\fen who had supported Lord Canning 
through all the hours of clamor against him, felt compelled 
to express disapproval of what they understood to be his 
ne\v policy. It so happened that Lord El1enborough was 
then President of the Board of Control, and Lord Ellenbor- 
ough \vas a man \vho al\vays acted on inlpulse, and had a 
passion for fine phi.ases. lIe had a sincere love of justice, 
according to his lights; but he had a still stronger love for 
antithesis. Lord Ellen borough, therefore, had no sooner re- 
ceived a copy of Lord Canning's proclanlation than he de- 

patched, upon his own responsibility, a rattling condemna- 
tion of the ,vhole proceeding. "Other conquerors," wrote 
the fiery and eloquent stateslnan, " when they have succeed- 
ed in overcoming resistance, have excepted a fe\v persons as 
still deserving of punishment, but have, \vith a generous pol- 
icy, extended their clemency to the great body of the people. 
You have acted upon a different principle; you have re- 
eerved a fe\v as deserving of special favor, and you have 
struck, with what they feel as the severest of punishments, 
the mass of the inhabitants of the country. 'Ve cannot but 
think that the precedents from which you have departed 
"Till appear to have been conceived in a spirit of wisdom 
superior to that which appears in the precedent you have 
made." The style of this despatch was absolutely inde- 
fensible. A French Imperial prefect with a turn for elo- 
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quent Ietter- writing might fitly thus have admonished the 
erring maire of a village comnlunity; but it was absurd 
language for a nlan like Lord Ellenborough to address to 
a statesman like Lord Canning, who had just succeeded in 
keeping the fabric of English government in India together 
during the most terrible trial ever imposed on it by fate. 
'fhe question was taken up immediately in both Houses of 
Parliament. Lord Shaftesbury, in the House ofI,jords, moved 
a resolution declaring that the House regarded with regret 
and serious apprehension the sendillg of such a despatch 
" through the Secret COl1l1nittee of the Court of Directors" 
-an almost obsolete piece of nlachinery, we may relnark- 
and its publication; and that such a course rnust prejudice 
our rule in India by weakening the authority of the Gov- 
ernor.General, and encouraging the resistance of rebels still 
in arms. A sinlilar motion ,vas introduced by 
lr. Cardwell 
in the IIouse of Comnlons. In both Iiouses the arraignment 
of the l\Iinistry proved a failure. Lord Ellen borough at once 
took upon himself the ,vhole responsibility of an act which 
""as undoubtedly all his own; and he resigned his office. 
The resolution ,vas, therefore, defeated in the House of Lords 
on a division, and had to be \vithdrawn in a rather igno- 
minious manner in the flonse of COlnmons. Four nights 
of vehement debate ,vere spent in the latter House. Opin- 
ion was strangely divided. l\Ien like 1\11.. B."ight and Sir 
J allies Graham conden1ued the proclanlation and defended 
the action of the Government. The position of l\Ir. Card- 
well and his supporters became particularly awkward; for 
they seemed, after the resignation of Lord Ellen borough, to 
be only trying to find partisan advantage in a further press- 
ure upon the Government. The news that Sir James Ou- 
traIn had disapproved of the proclanlation came while the 
debate was still going on, and added new strength to the 
cause of the Government. It came out in the course of the 
discussion that Lord Canning had addressed a private letter 
to 1rlr. Vernon Smith, after\vard Lord I,jyveden, Lord Ellen- 
borough's predecessor as President of the Board of Con- 
trol, informing him that the proclaInation about to be issued 
would require some further explanation which the pressure 
of work did not allow its author just then to give. Lord 
Canning \\'rote this under the belief that 1\lr. Vernon Snlith 
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was still at the head of the Board of Control. :àlr. Vernon 
Smith did not tell Lord Ellenborongh anything about this 
letter; and it was, of course, very strongly urged that, had 
Lord Ellenborough known of such a docunlent being in ex- 
istence, he ,vould have held his hand and waited for the fur- 
ther explanation. 
lr. Vernoll Srnith, it was explained, ,vas 
in Ireland \v hen the letter arrived, and did not get it in 
time to prevent the action of Lord Ellenborough; and Lord 
Gran\Tille stated that he had himself had a letter to a silui- 
lar eftèct fronl Lord Canning, of "Thich he told Lord Ellen- 
borough, but that that iIn petuous nobleman did not show 
the least interest in it, and did not even hear it out to the 
end. Still, there was an obvious difference bet\veen a letter 
to a friend, and "That Illight be considered an official con1mn- 
nication to Lord Ellen borough's predecessor in the very 
office 011 bchalf of \vhicb he issued his censure; and, at all 
e\Tents, the unexpected revelation tended greatly to strength- 
en the position of the Government. The attack made by 1\1... 
Card \vell broke do\vn or crumbled away. 
lr. Disraeli de- 
scribed the process of its disappearance in a speech ".hich he 
delivered a few days after at Slough, and the description is 
one of his happiest pieces of audacious eloquence. " It \\Tas 
like a convulsion of nature rather than any ordinary trans- 
action of hUJnan life. I can only liken it to one of tho
e 
earthquakes \vhich take place in Calabria or Peru. 1"here 
\vas a rumbling murmur, a groan, a 8hriek, a sound of dis- 
tant thunder. No one klle"
 \\Thether it caIne fl"OnI the top 
or the bottom of the hou
e. There ,vas a rent, a fissure in 
the ground, and then a village disappeared; then a tall tow- 
er toppled do\vn; and the ,vhole of the opposition benches 
became one great dissolving vie\v of anarchy." Assuredly 
1\[r. Disr3eli W:1S entitled to crow over his baffied antago- 
nists. "Do you triuInph, l
oman-do you trillnlph?" It 
must have been a meeker Roman than MI". Disraeli \\Tho 
\vould not have triumphed over so complete and unexpect- 
ed a humiliation of his enemies. The debate in the I-Iouse 
of Commons \\Tas menlorable in other \vays, a
 \\Tell as for its 
direct political consequences. It first gave occasion for 1\lr. 
Cairn
, as he then ,vas, to display the extraordinary capac- 
ityas a debater ,vhich he possessed, and \vhich he afterward 
made of such solid and brilliant service to his party. It was 
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also the occasion of the Count de l\Iontaleulbert's celebrated 
pamphlet" Un débat sur l'Inde au I
arlement Anglais," for 
,vhich, and its thrilling contrast between the volitical free- 
dOln of England and the imperial servitude of France, he 
bad the honor of being prosecuted Ly the }1'rench Govern- 
ment, and defended by 1\1. Berryer. 
I.Jord Canning continued his policy, the policy which he 
had Inarked out for hinlsel
 \\'ith signal success. rfhe actual 
proclarnation had little or no effect, as pUllishlnent, on the 
landholders of Oudh. It \\7a8 never intended by Lord Can- 
Iling that it should have any such. In fact, ,vithin a fe\v 
"yeeks after the captnre of Luckno\v, ahnost all the large 
land-owners had tendered their allegiance. Lord Canning 
irupressed upon his officers the' duty of making their rule as 
considerate and conciliatory as possible. The new system 
established in Oudh ,vas based upon the principle of recog- 
nizing the rralookclars as responsible landholders, while so 
limiting their povrer by the authority of the Government as 
to get rid of old abuses, and protect the occupiers and cul- 
tivators of the soil. The rebellion had abundantly proved 
that the village cOlllmunities ,vere too feeble and broken to 
hold the position ,vhich had been gi ven ,,'ith buccess to sinl- 
ilar communities in the Punjau b. It should be renleln berc(l, 
in considering Lord Canning's policy, that a proprietary 
right, by ,vhatever llaOle it 1l1ay be distinguished or di
- 
guisecl, has always been clainled hy the Governrnent of 111- 
dia. It is only parted ,vith undel. leases or settleluents 
that are liable to be revised and altered. The spttlelnents 
which Lord Canning effected in India easily survived the 
attacks rnade upon their author. '"rhey ,vouia have been 
short-Ii \'ed, indeed, if they had not long survi ved hirnsclf as 
well. Canning, like Durhaln, only lived long enough to hear 
the general acknowledgnlent that he had done well for the 
country he ,vas sent to govern, and for the country in ,vhose 
HallIe and with whose authority he went forth. 
The rebellion pulled do\vn \vith it a famous old institu- 
tion, the governnlent of the East India Conlpany. Before 
the mutiny had been entirely crushed, the rule of " John 
Company" came to an {lnd. '"fhe adlninistration of India 
had, indeed, long ceased to be under the control of tbe Corn.. 
pany as it "ras in the days of'Varren IIastings. 1\ Board 
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of Directors, nominated partly by the Cro\vn and partly by 
the Company, sat in Leaùenhall Street, and gave general 
. directions for the governlllent of India. But the parlia- 
mentary department, called tbe Board of Control, had the 
right of revie\ving and revising the decisions of the Com- 
pany. The Crown had the vower of nonlinating the Gov- 
ernor-General, and the Cornpany had only the power of re- 
calling him. This odd and perhaps unparalleled systenl of 
double goVel'nnlent bad not much to defend it on strictly 
logical grounds; and the moment a great crisis came, it ,vas 
natural that all the blame of difficulty and disaster should 
be laid upon its head. 'Vith the beginning of the Inutiny 
the impression began to grow up in the public nlind here 
that sOlnething of a sweeping nature Jllust be done for the 
reorganization of India; and before long this vague impres- 
sion crystallized into a conviction that England must take 
Indian administration into her own hands, and tbat the time 
had come for the fiction of rule by a trading cOlnpany to be 
absolutely given up. Indeed, Lord Ellenborough had rec- 
ornmended, in his evidence before a Select COlnmittee of 
the Commons on Indian affairs as far back as 1852, that the 
government of India should be transferred from the Com- 
pany to the Crown. As \ve have already seen, the famous 
system of governlnent \v hich was established by Pitt "Tas 
really tbe government of the Cro\vn; at least, Pitt nlade 
the administration of India completely subject to the Eng- 
lish Government. The difference bet \veen Pitt's measure 
and that introduced by Fox ,vas, that Pitt preserved the 
independence of the Company in matters of patronage and 
comnlerce, \vhereas ]"ox ,,'ou]d have placed the whole com- 
merce and commercial administration of the Company under 
the control of a body nominated by the Uro\vn. By the 
Act of 1853 the })atronage of the Civil Service was taken 
from the Conlpany, and yet was not given to the Crown. 
It was, in fact, a competitive system. Scientific and civil 
appointments \vere made to depend on capacity and fitness 
alone. l\lacaula y spoke for the last time in the House of 
Commons in support of the principle of adlnission by com- 
petitive eX:lltlination to the Civil Service of India. In the 
beginning of 1858 Lord Palmerston introduced a bill to 
transfer the authority of the Company formally and abs<Y 
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Iutely to the Cro\vn. The plan of the 
cheme was that 
there were to be a president and a council of eight members, 
to be nominated by the Governlnent. 'rhere was a large 
majority in the House of Comrnons in favor of the bill; but 
the agitation caused by the attempt to assassinate the Enl- 
peror of the French, and Pahperston's ill- j lldged and ill- 
timed Conspiracy Bill, led to the sudden overthrow of his 
Government. When Lord Derby succeeded to po\ver, he 
brought in a bill for the better government of India at 
once; but the measure ,vas a failure. It was of preposter- 
ous construction. It bore upon its face curious evidence 
of the fantastic ingenuity of Lord Ellenborough. It created 
a Secretary of State for India, \vith a councll of eighteen. 
Nine of these were to be nominees of the Crown; nine were 
to be concessions to the principle of popular election. Four 
of the elected must have served her l\Iajesty in India for at 
least ten years, or have been engaged in trade in that coun- 
try for fifteen years; and they ,vere to be elected by the 
votes of anyone in this country who had served tbe Queen 
or the Government of India for ten years; or any proprietor 
of capital stock in Indian rail"rays or other public works in 
India to the amount of t\VO thousand pounds; or any pro- 
prietor of India stock to the amount of one thousand pounds. 
The other five men1bers of the council must, as their qualifi- 
cation, have been engaged in commerce in India, or in the 
exportation of manufactured goods to that country, for five 
years, or must have resided. there for ten years. These five 
were to be elected by the parlialnentary constituencies of 
London, l\IancheRter, Liverpool, Glasgo\\T, and Belfast. This 
clause was Lord Ellenborough's device. Anything more 
absurdly out of tune ,vith the ,vhole principle of popular 
election than this latter part of the schen1e it would be dif- 
ficult to inlagine. 'rhe theory of popular election is simply 
that every Inan kno".s best \v hat manner of representative 
is best qualified to look after his interests in the Legislative 
Assembly. But by no distortion of that principle can it be 
made to assert the doctrine that the parliamentary elec- 
tors of London and Liverpool are properly qualified to de- 
cide as to the class of representatives who could best take 
care of the interests of Bengal, Bombay, and the Punjaub. 
Again, as if it was not absurd enough to put elections to 
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the governing body of India into the hands of such constit- 
uencies, the field of ehoi
e ,vas so liluited for them as to 
render it almost impossible that they could elect really 
suitable Inen. It ,vas \\'ell pointed out at the time that, by 
the ingenious device of the Governn1ent, a constituency 
n1Ïght send to the Indian Council any nlan who had ex- 
ported beer in a snul11 way to India for five years, but 
could not send 1\11". J ol1n Stuart l\lill there. The measure 
fell dead. It had absolutely 110 support in the flonse or 
the country. It had only to be descriùed in order to insure 
its condemnation. It ,vas \\Tithdra "Tn before it had gone 
to a second reading. Then Lorù John Russell caIue to the 
hel p of the puzzled Government, \\Tho evidently thought 
they had been nlaking a generous concession to the princi- 
ple of popular election, and \\J'pre anlazed to find their ad- 
vances so coldly and contemptuously received. Lord 
John Russell proposed that the House should proceed by 
,ray of resolutions - that is, that the lines of a nle:tsure 
should be laid dO""Il by a series of resolutions in COlll- 
ßlittee of the ,vhole IIouse; and that upon those lines the 
Governnlent should eonstruct a nleasure. The suggestion 
was eagerly "releorned, and after n1any nights of discussion 
a basis of legislation was at last agreed upon. 'rhis Lin 
passed into la,v in the antuInn of 1858; and for the reulain- 
del' of Lord Derby's tenure of po,ver, his sOB,I..ortl Stanley, 
\vas Secretary of State for India. 'fhe bill, \vhieh ,vas call- 
ed "An Act for the better Government of India," pro\Tided 
that all the territories previously under the go\'el'lllnent of 
the East Illdia Company were to be Ye
ted in her l\Iajesty, 
and all the COlnpany's po,vers to be cxprcised in her name. 
One of her l\lajesty's principal Secretaries of State ,vas to 
have all the power previously exercised by the Cornpauy, 
or Ly the Board of Contro1. The Secretary ,vas to be as- 
sisted by a Council of India, to consist of fifteen nlcnlbers, of 
whom se\'en ,vere to be elected by the Conrt of Directors 
from their o\vn body, and eight non1illated by the Crown. 
The vacancies among the non1Ínated \vere to be filled up by 
the Cro\vn; those atnoug the elected by the remaining menl- 
hers of the Council for a certain titne, hut afterward by the 
Secretary of State for India. 'fhe cOlnpetitive principle for 
the Civil Service was extended ill its application, and made 
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thoroughly practical. The luilitary and naval forces of the 
COlnpauy were to be deen1ed the forces of her l\Iajesty. A 
clause ,vas introduced declaring' that, except for the pur- 
pose of preventing or repelling actual invasion of India, the 
Indian re\yenues should not, \vithout the consent of both 
IIouses of I>arlialuent, be applicaùlc to defray the expeu
e:-; 
of allY luilitary operation carried 011 beyond the external 
frontiers of her l\lajesty's Indian possessions. Another clause 
enacted that \\yhenever an order was sent to India direct- 
ing the C01l1111encelnent of hostilities by her l\Iajesty's forces 
there, the fact should ùe cOlnlnunicated to Parlialnent ,vith- 
in three 11lonths, if Parliament ,vere then sitting, or, if not, 
\vithin one IHonth after its next nleeting. 1'hese clauses 
,vere heard of 11101.0 than once in later days. 
-'ho Viceroy 
and Governor-General ,vas to be supreu1e in India, but was 
to be assisted by a Couneil. India now has nine pro,'inces, 
each under its o,vn civil gOYernnlent, and inJppenàent of 
the others, but all subordinate to the authority of the Vice- 
roy. In accoJ'dance \vith this Act the governnlent of the 
Company, the f
lIned "J ohl) Con1pany," forlnal1y ceased on 
Septernher 1st, 1858 ; and the Queen ,,-as proelairued through- 
out India in the follo\\ying N overllùer, \vith Lord Canning 
for her first Viceroy. It ,vas but fitting that the lnan ,vho 
had l)orne the strain of that terrible crisis, who had brought 
our Indian Empire safely through it aU, and ,vho had had 
to endure so much obloquy and to live do,vn so nluch cal- 
umny, should have his name consigned to history as that of 
the first of the line of British Viceroys in India. 
It seems aln10st superfluous to say that so great a lneas- 
ure as the extinction of the East India Company did not 
pass without some protest and sonle opposition. The au- 
thorship of SOlne of the protests ll1akeR thern too renlarkahle 
to be passed over without a ,vord. Arnong the able
t civil 

ervants the East India Cornpany ever had were J alnes l\lill 
and his son, J Ohll Stuart l\lill. Both had risen in succession 
to the saIne high post in the Company's service. rfhe young- 
er 
lill was still an official of the COlllpany when, as he has 
put it in his o\vn ,vords, "it pleased l
arlialnent-in other 
\\?ords, Lord Palmerston-to put an end to the East India 
Company as a branch of the Go\"ernment of India under the 
Crown, and couvert the adluinistration of that country into 
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a thing to be scrambled for by the second and third class 
of English parliamentary politicians." "I," says 1\lr. J\lill, 
"was the chief manager of the resistance \vhich the Com- 
pany made to their o\vn political extinction, and to the 
letters and petitions I \\
rote for them, and the concluding 
chapter of my treatise on representative governnlent I must 
refer for my opinions on the folly and mischief of this ill- 
considered change." One of the remonstrances dra\vn up 
by 1\lr. J\IiIl, and presented to Parliament on behalf of the 
East India Company, is as able a State paper, probably, as 
any in tbe archives of modern England. "fhis is not the 
place, however, in \vhich to enter on the argument it so 
powerfully sustained. "It has been the destiny of the gov- 
ernment of the East India Con1pany," says 
lr. J\lill, in the 
closing passa.ge of his essay on "Representative Govern- 
ment," "to suggest the true theory of the gOyernnlent of a 
senli-barbarous dependency by a civilized country, and after 
having done this, to perish. It ,vould be a singular fortune 
if, at the end of two or three more generations, this specu- 
lative result should be the only relnaining fruit of our as- 
cendency in India; if posterity should say of us that, having 
stumbled accidentally upon better arrangenlents than our 
,visdom would ever have deviRed, the fi rst use we made of 
our awakened reason ,vas to destroy theIn, and allow the 
good \\Y hieh had been in course of being realized to fall 
through and be lost, ii'oln ignorance of the principles on 
which it depended." "J)i 1neliora," 1\11". J\Iill adds; and we 
are glad to think tbat, after the lapse of more than t\venty 
years, there is as yet no sign of the realization of the fears 
\\Thich he expressed \vith so nluch eloquence and earnest- 
ness. 1\11'. l\Iil1 ,vas naturally s\vayed by the force of asso- 
ciation with, and confidence in, the great organization ,vith 
\\
hich he and his fàther had been connected so long; and, 
Illoreover, no one can deny that he has, in his protests, fair- 
ly presented 
ome of the dangers that Inay now and then 
arise out of a syste111 \vhich throws the responsibility for 
the good go\yernn1ent of India wholly on a body so likely 
to be alien, apathetic, unsympathetic, as the English Par- 
liament. But the whole question ,vas one of comparative 
danger and convenience; the balance of advantage certain- 
ly seemed, even as a matter of speculation, to be with tbe 
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system of more direct government. It is a Illistake, too, 
to suppose that it ,vas the ,vill, or the caprice, of Lord 
Palmerston that nlade the change. Rightly or wrongly, 
it is certain that alnlost the whole voice of English public 
opinion cried out for the abolition of the East India Com- 
pany. It was the one thing which everybody could sug- 
gest to be done, at a tÎJue of excitetnent ,vhen everybody 
thought he ,vas bound to suggest something. It would have 
required a minister less fond of popularity than Lord Palm- 
erston to resist such an outcry, or pretend that he did not 
hear it. In this, as in so many other cases, Lord Palnlcrston 
only seerned to lead public opinion, while he was really fol- 
lo\\ying it. One other remark it is also fair to make. We 
have had no indications, as yet', of any likelihood "that the 
administration of India is to becorne a thing to be scrambled 
for by second and third class parliaruentary politicians. The 
administration of India means, of course, the viceroyalty. 
N o\V there have been, since Lord Canning, five viceroys, and 
of these three at least ,vere not parlialnentary politicians at 
all. Sir John La\\'Tence never \vas in Parlialnent until he 
\vas raised to the peerage, after his return home from India. 
Lord Elgin nlay be fairly described as never having been in 
Parlianlent, unless in the technical sense ,vhich makes every 
lllan on \v horn a peer's title is conferred a parliamentary per- 
sonage; and the sanle holds true of Lord T
ytton, \\rho had 
no nlore to do with Parliarnent than ,vas invol ved in the 
fact of his having succeeded to his father's title. Lord )Iayo 
and Lord North brook, to "Thonl, perhaps, an invidious critic 
might apply the terrl1 second or third class parlianlentary 
politicians, on the ground that neither had obtained very 
high parlialuentary distinction, proved, nevertheless, very ca- 
pable, and, indeed, excellent adnlÏnistrators of Indian affair"s, 
and fully jn
tified the choice of the nlinisters \\Tho appointed 
thenl. Indeed, the truth is that the change 111ade in the Dlode 
of governing India by the act which \ve have jUbt been de- 
scribing, was rnore of narne than of reality. India was ruled 
by a Governor-General and a board before; it has been ruled 
by a Governor-General, called a Viceroy, and a board since. 
The idea ,vhich 1\lr. l\Iill had evidently fornled in his mind, 
of a restle
s and fussy Parlianlent forever interfering in the 
affairs of India, proved to bave been a false impression alto.. 
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gether. Parliament soon ceased to take the slightest inteT. 
est, collectively, in the affairs of India. Once lllore it can1e 
to be obseryed that an Indian budget, or other question con- 
nected ,,-ith the government of our great en1pire in the Ea
t., 
could thin the IIouse as in the days before the l\Iutiny. 
Again, as before, SOllle fe\v men profoundly in earnest took 
care and thought on the subject of India, and ",.ere con- 
denlned to pour out the results of their study and experience 
to a listening Under - Secretary and a chill array of green 
leather benches. At intervals, ,vhen sOlne piquant question 
arose, of little inlportance save to the Court official or the 
partisan-like the project for conferring an imperial crO\\Tn, 
brand-ne,,' and sho".y as a stage diadeln, on the wearer of 
the great historic enlbleln of English lllonarchy-then, in- 
deed, public opinion condpscended to think about India, and 
there ,,-ere keen parliaulentary debates and lunch exciten1ent 
in fashionable circles. SOlnetimes, \,-hen there "ras talk of 
I{ussian ambition seeking, sOlnehow, a path\\-ay into India, a 
sort of public spirit ,vas aroused, not, perhaps, ".holly unlike 
the Inanly emotion of Squire Sullen, in the" Beaux Strata- 
gem," ,vhen he discovers that a foreigner is paying court to 
the ,voman he has so long neglected. But, as a rule, the 
English Parliament has \\Tholly falsified l\Ir. l\[ill's predic- 
tion, and has not intruded itself in any \vay upon the politi- 
cal administration of India. 


CIIAprrEI
 XXXVII. 


THE ORSINI BOJ\IBS EXPLODE IN PARIS AND I.JONDON. 


THE last chapter has told ns that Lord Palnl(
rston il1t1"o- 
d need a nlcasure to transfer to the Crown the governlnent 
of India, but that unexpected events, in the mean ,vhile, eon1- 
pelled him to resign office, and called J..Jord Derby and 1\lr. 
})israeli to po\ver. These events had nothing to do directly 
,,-ith the general policy of I..Jord Palmerston or I..Jord Derby. 
At lnid-day of January 14th, 1858, no one could bave had 
the slightest foreboding of anything about to happen ,vhich 
could affect the plac(l of Lord PahncJ"
tùJ) in English politics. 
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He seemed to be as popular and as strong as a mill ister \\pell 
could be. 'l'here had been a ,vinter session called together 
on Dcccrnber 3d, to pass a bill of indernnity for the Gov- 
ernnlent, who had suspended the Bank Charter Act during 
the terrible money-panic of the autumn, and the failures of 
banks and cOlnnlercia.1 firms. The Bank waR authorized, hy 
the suspension of the Charter Act, to extend its circulatioll 
t\VO rnillions beyond the limit of that Act. rrhe eftect ofthls 
step in restoring confidence ,vas so great that the Bank had 
only to put in circulation some Æ900,OOO beyond the limit of 
1844, and even that sum \vas replaced, and a certain reserve 
established by the close of the year. l\fost people thought 
the Government had met the difficulty promptly and \\
ell, 
and were ready to offer their congratulations. Parlianlellt 
adjourned at Christnlas, and was to meet early in February. 
The l=>rincess Victoria, eldest daughter of the Queen, was to 
be nlarried to the Prince Frederick Williatn, eldest son of 
the then Prince of Prussia, no,v German Enlperor, and it was 
to be Lord Pahnerston's pleasant task, "1 hen Parliament re- 
sumed In February, to move a vote of congratulation to her 
l\lajesty on her child's marriage. lVleantime, ho\vever, on the 
evening of J annary 14th, Felice Orsini, an Ita1ian exile, made 
his memorable attempt to assassinate the Emperor of the 
French. Orsini lost hilnsel
 and be drew the English Gov- 
ernlnent do\vn at the same tinle. 
Felice Orsini was well kno\vn in England. After his ro- 
mantic escape fronl a prison at l\Iantl1a, he carne to this coun- 
try and delivered lectures in several to\vns. He described 
the incidents of his escape and denounced Austrian rule in 
Italy, and was made a lioll of in Inany places. He was a 
handsorne, soldierly-looking nlan, with intensely dark eyes 
and dark beard, in appearance almo
t the rnodel Italian con- 
spirator of romance
 lIe ,vas not an orator, but he was able 
to tell his story clearly and \\yel1. One great object which 
he had in view was to endeavor to rouse np the English peo c 
pIe to sonle policy of intervention on behalf of Italy against 
Austria. It is ahnost in1possible for a man like Orsini to 
take the proper Ineasure of the enthusiaslll ,vith which he is 
likely to be received in England. He goes to several public 
meetings; he is welconled by inl nlense cro,vds; he is cheered 
to the echo; and he gets to be nnder the impression that the 
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whole country is on his side, and ready to do anything he 
asks for. He does not understand that the cro\vds go, for 
the most part, out of curiosity; that they represent no poli- 
cy or action whatever, and that they \vill have forgotten all 
about him by the day after to-lnorrow. Of those \vho went 
to bear Orsini, and who applauded him so liberally, not one 
in ten probably had any distinct idea as to \vho he \vas or 
what cause he represented. He "Tas an Italian exile who 
had escaped froln tyranny of some sort somewhere, and he 
was a good-looking man; and that was enough for many 01. 
nlost of bis audiences. But Orsini \vas thoroughly deceived. 
He convinced hilnself that he was forining pn blic opinion in 
England; that he \vas inspiring the people, :hat the people 
would inspire the Government, and that the result would be 
an armed intervention on behalf of Lon1 bardy and Venetia. 
At a meeting \vhich he held in Liverpool, a lnerchant of that 
town, who sympathized cordially \vith Orsini's cause, had the 
good-sense to get up and tell Orsini that he v{as cruelly de- 
ceiving himself if he fancied that England either ,vould or 
could take any step to intervene on behalf of the Italian prov- 
inces then held by AURtria. Orsini at first thought little 
of this "yarning. After a\vhile, however, he found out that 
the advice \vas sound and just. lIe sa\v that England would 
do nothing. He might have seen that even the English Lib- 
erals, with the exception of a very few enth usiasts, \vere en- 
tirely against his projects. 'l"hey were, in fact, just as much 
opposed to the principle of intervention in the affairs of 
other States as the Conservatives. But Orsini set hilllself 
to devise explanations for what was simply the prudent and 
just determination of all the stateslnen and leading politi.. 
cians of the country. lIe found the explanation in the subtle 
influence of the Emperor of the French. It happened that 
during Orsini's residence in this country the ETnperor and 
Empress of the French came on a visit to the Queen at Os- 
borne; and Orsini saw in this a conclusive confirmation of 
his suspicions. Disappointed, despairing, and \vild with an- 
ger against Louis Napoleon, he appears then to have allowed 
the idea to get possession of him that the removal of the 
Elnperor of the French from the scene ,vas an indispensable 
preliminary to any policy having for its object the emanci
 
pation of Italy from Austrian rule. He brooded on this idea 
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until it became a project and a passion. It transformed a 
soldier and a patriot into an assassin. 
On January 14th, Orsini and his felIow-conRpirato..s made 
their attempt in the Rue Lepelletier in Paris.' As the Em- 
peror and Empress of the F-'rench were driving up to the 
door of the Opera-House in that street, Orsini and his com- 
panions flung at and into the carriage three shells or bombs 
shaped like a pear, and filled \vith detonating po\vder. The 
shells exploded, and killed and wounded InallY persons. So 
minute were the fragments into which the bombs burst that 
five hundred and sixteen \vounds, great and little, were in- 
flicted by the explosion. This attempt at assassination was 
unfavorably distinguished fi-om most other attelnpts by the 
fhct that it took no account of the nUlnber of innocent lives 
\vhich it imperilled. The murderers of William the Silent, 
of Henry IV., of Abraham Lincoln, could at least say that 
they only struck at the objects of their hate. In Orsini's 
case the Emperor's wife, the Enlperor's attendants and ser- 
vants, the harrnless and unconcerned spectators in the crowd, 
who had no share in Austrian misgovernment, ,vere all ex- 
posed to the danger of death or of horrible mutilation. Ten 
persons were killed; one hundred and fifty-six \yere wound- 
ed. For an y purpose it aimed at, the project ,vas an ut- 
ter failure. It only injured those who had nothing to do 
with Orsini's cause, or the condition of the Italian popula- 
tions. 'Ve may as well dispose at once, also, of a theory 
which was for a tinle upheld by some "Tho "Tould not, indeed, 
justify or excuse Orsini's attelnpt, but who were inclined to 
believe that it was not made wholly in vain. Orsini failed, 
it was said; but nevertheless the Emperor of the French 
did soon after take up the cause of Italy; and he did so be- 
cause he was afraid of the still living confederates of the 
Lombard Scaevola, and wished to purchase safety for him- 
lSelf by conciliating them. Even the Prince Consort wrote 
to a friend on April 11 th, 1858, about Louis Napoleon: "I 
fear he is at this moment meditating some Italian develop- 
ment, which is to serve as a lightning-conductor; for ever 
since Orsini's letter he has been all for Italian independence." 
Historical revelations n)ade at a later period show that this 
is altogether a lllistake. \Ve now know that at the time of 
the Congress of Paris Count Cavour had virtually arranged 
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w.ith the Emperor the plans of policy which ,,,ere afterwarcl 
carried out, and that even before that titHe Cavonr \\7as sat- 
isfied in his o,vn mind as to the ultimate certainty of Loui8 
N apo}eon's co-operation. Those who are glad to see Italy a 
nation lllay be glad, too, to kllo\\'" that Orsini's bonlbs had 
nothing to do ,vi th her success. 
Orsini ,vas arrested. Curiously enough, his arrest was 
made more easy by the fact that he hin1self received a 
wound frOIn one of the fragInents of shell, and he ,vas track- 
ed by his o\vn blood-marks. Great a
 his crime ,vas, he con)- 
pelled a certain ad.miration from all men by the lTIanner in 
\vhich he bore his fate. He avo,ved his guilt, and made a 
strenuous effort to clear of all conlplicity in it a man who 
was accused of being one of the conspirators. He wrote 
from his prison to the Emperor, beseeching hirn to throw his 
influence into the national cause of Italy. He n1ade no ap- 
peal on his o,vn behalf: "fhe Enlperor, it is believed, ,vas 
\vell inclined to spare his life; hut the conlprehensive hei... 
nousness of the crime which took in so many utterly blame- 
less persons, rendered it almost impossible to allow the lead- 
ing conspirator to escape. As it was, ho\vever, the French 
Government certainly showed no unreasonable severity. 
Four persons were put on trial as participators in the at- 
tempt, three of them having actually thro\\Tn the bombs. 
Only two, however, were executed-Orsini and Pierri; the 
other t,vo were sentenced to penal servitude for life. This, 
on the whole, \vas merciful dealing. Three Fenians, it nlust 
be remenlbered, were executed in l\lanchester for an attempt 
to rescue some prisoners, in \v hich one police officer was 
killed by one shot. Orsini's project ,vas a good deal more 
criminal, most sane persons will admit, than a mere attempt 
to rescue a prisoner; and it ,vas the cause not of one bl1 t of 
many deaths. Orsini died like a soldier, without bravado, 
and ,vithout the slightest outward show of fear. As he and 
his companion Pierri were mounting the scaffold, he was 
heard to encourage the latter in a quiet tone. Pierri con- 
tinued to show signs of agitation, and then Orsini was heard 
to say, in a voice of gentle remonstrance, "Try to be calm, 
my friend; try to be calm." 
France was not very calm under the circumstances. An 
outburst of anger followed the attempt in the Rne Lcpe}. 
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1etier; but the :lnger was not so much against, Orsini as 
against }:ngland. One of the persons charged along ,vith 
Orsini, although he ,vas not tried in Paris, for he could not 
be found there, ,vas a Frenchrnan, Simon Bernard, 'v ho had 
long been Jiving in I
ondon. It was certain that Inany of 
the arrangenleut
 for the plot ,vere made in l..ondon. The 
born h8 wer(
 nlanufactured in Birn1Ïngharn, anrl were ordered 
for Orsini by an Englishman. It ,vas kno\vn that Orsini 
had 111any friends and admirers in this country. The Impe- 
rialists in France at once assumed that England ,vas a coun- 
try ,vhere assassination of foreign sovereigns was encour- 
aged by the population, and not discouraged by the la ,vs. 
rrhe French l\Iinister for Foreign Affilirs, Count 'Valewski, 
,vrotc a despatch, in which he asked whether England con- 
sidpred that ho
pitality was due to assassins. "Ought Eng- 
lish 10gislation," he asked, "to contribute to favor their de- 
signs and their attelnpt
, and can it continue to shelter per- 
sons "rho, by their flagral1t acts, put themselves outside the 
pale of common rights, and under the ban of hun1anity?" 
rrhe Duc de Persigny, then Ambassador of France in Eng- 
land, ßlade a very foolish and unfortunate repl y to a depu- 
tation from the Corporation of London, in which he took on 
hinlself to point out that if the la,v of England was strong 
enough to put do,vn conspiracies for assassination, it ought 
to be put in motion; and if it ,vere not, it ought to be made 
stronger. Persigny did not, indeed, put this forward as his 
own contribution of advice to England. lIe gave it as an 
expression of the public feeling of FralJce, and as an ex- 
planation of the anger which was aflame in that country. 
"}1"rance," he said, "does not understand, and cannot under- 
stand, this state of things; and in that lies the danger, for 
she nlay rnistake the true sentinlents of her ally, and may 
cease to believe in England's sincerity." rralk of that kind 
woulti have been excusable and natural on the part of an 
Imperialist orator in the Corps Législatif in Paris; but it 
was silly and itnpertinent ,vhen it carne fronl a professional 
diploJnatist. That flavor of the canteen and the barrack- 
room, ,vhich the Prince Consort detected and disliked in the 
Emperor's associates, waR very perceptible in Persigl1Y's 11a- 
rangIH
. The barrack-room and the canteen, however, had 
much more to say in the matter. Aòòresses of congratnla- 
11.-7 
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t.ion were poured in upon the Emperor from the French 
army, and lllany of thenl \vere full of insulting allusions to 
England as the sheltering-ground of assassination. One reg.. 
itnent declared that it longed to demand an account fronl 
"the land of impurity \vhich contains the haunts of the mon.. 
sters \vho are sheltered by its la\vs." '!"his regiment begged 
of the Emperor to give then} the order, "and we will pursue 
thenl even to their stronghold." In another address it \va
 
urged that" the infanlous haunt (repairre iJ
fârne) in \vhich 
machinations so infernal are planned "-London, that is- 
"should be destroyed forever." Some of these addresses 
were inserted in the lJ-Ioniteu7., then the @fficial organ of the 
French Government. It was afterward eXplained that the 
official sanction thus apparently given to the rhodon10n- 
tades of the French colonels \vas a mere piece of inad ver- 
tence. There \vere RO lllany addresses sent in, it \vas said, 
that SOlne of thenl escaped exan1Ïnation. Count Wale\\"ski 
expressed the regret of the En1peror that language and sen- 
tilnents so utterly unlike his o\vn should have found their 
'\\"ay into publicity. It is certain that Louis Napoleon \\"onld 
neyer have deliberately sanctioned the obstreperous buffoon- 
ery of such sentences as we have referred to; but anyhow 
the addresses were pu blished, were read in England, and 
aroused in this country an amount of popular resentment 
not unlikely to explode in utterances as vehement and 
thoughtless as those of the angry 

rench colonels them- 
selves. 
Let us do justice to the French colonels. Their language 
was ludierous; nothing but the grossness of its ahsurdity 
saved it fron1 being intolerably offensive. But the feeling 
which dictated it ,,'as not unnatural Foreign countries al- 
ways find it hard to understand the principles of liberty 
which are established in England. They assume that if a 
State allows certain things to be done, it ll1ust be because 
the State wishes to see them done. If men are allowed to 
plot against foreign sovereigns in England, it can only bé, 
they argne, because the English Government likes to have 
plots carried on againgt foreign sovereigns. It would be 
impossible to deny that people in this country are singu- 
larly thoughtless in their encouragement of any manner of 
foreign revolution. Even \v h
re there are restrictive la \\"8, 
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public opinion will hardly sanction their being carried out. 
London is, and long has been, the head-quarters of revolt,. 
tionary plot. No one kne\v that better than Louis N apo- 
leon hiInself. Noone had made ll10re unscrupulous use of 
a domicile in I.Jondon to carry out political and revolution.. 
ary projects. Associations have been formed in London to 
8upply tnen and llloney to Don Carlos, to Queen Isabella, to 
the Polish Revolutionists, to Hungary, to Garibaldi, to the 
Southprn Confederation, to the Circassians, to an y bod y and 
everybody who could say that he represented a defeat, or a 
victory, or a national caUSt
, or anything. In 1860 Lord 
J obn Russell adn1Ítted in the flonse of COITlnH.Hls that it 
would be itnpossible to put into 
xecution our la \\98 aga.inst 
foreign enlistluent, because every political party and altnost 
every n1an was concerned in breaking theln at one tiIne or 
another. He referred to the f
1ct that, some forty years be- 
fore, the cause of Greece against rrnrkey had been taken up 
openly in London by public men of the highest mark, :1nd 
that money, arms, and men were got together for Greece 
without the slightest pretence at concealment. While he 
,"ras speaking, a legion \vas being forlned in one place to fight 
for Victor EnHnanuel against the Pope; in another place, to 
fight for the Pope against Victor Emmanuel. Every refu- 
gee was virtually free to make London a basis of operations 
against the Government \vhich had caused his exile. There 
were, it is right to say, men who construed the conditions 
upon ,vhich they were sheltered in England with a conseien- 
tious severity. They held that they were protected by this 
country on the irnplied understanding that they took no 
part in any proceedings that nlight tend to embarrass her 
in her dealings with foreign States. They argued that tbe 
obligation on them, whether declared or not, \vas exactly 
the saIne as that which rests on one ,vho asks and obtains 
the hospitality and shelter of a private house: the obliga- 
tion not to involve his host in quarrels with his neigh bor
. 
M. Louis Blanc, for example, \vho Jived some twenty years 
in England, declined on principle to take part in secret po- 
litical movements of any kind during all the tilne. But the 
great majority of the exiles of all countries were incessantly 
engaged in political plots and conspiracies; and undoubtød.. 
Iy some of t he
e were nothing more or Jess than conspiracies 
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to assassinate. 1\Iany of the leading exiles were intimately 
associated with prolllineut and distinguished Englishmen; 
and these same exiles \vere naturally associated to some ex- 
tent ,vith Inany of their o,vn countrymen of a lower and less 
scrupulous class. It had, therefore, happened more than 
once before this time, and it happened more than once after- 
"yard, that when a plot at assaRsination \\yas discovered, the 
plotters \vere found to have been on more or less intimate 
terms with SOIne leading exiles in Ijondon, who themselves 
\vere well acquainted with eminent Englishmen. l\len with 
a taste for assassination are to be found among the camp- 
followers of every political army. To assume that because 
the leaders of the party may have been now and then asso- 
ciated ,vith them, they must therefore be acquainted with, 
and ought to be held respongible for, all their plots, is not 
less absurd than it would be to assume that an officer in a 
caillpaign must have been in the secret when some repro- 
bate of his regiment ,vas about to plunder a house. But 
the French colonels saw that the assassin this time was not 
a nameless scoundrel, but a man of birth and distinction like 
Felice Orsini, who had been received and welcomed every- 
,vhere in England. It is not very surprising if they as- 
sumed that his projects had the approval and favor of Eng- 
lish public opinion. The French Governn1ent, indeed, ought 
to have kno\vn better. But the French Government lost 
for the nloment its sense and self-control. A semi-official 
pamphlet, published in Paris, and entitled "The Emperor 
Napoleon the Third and England," actually went tbe ridic 
nlous length of describing an obscure debating-club in :\ 
Fleet Street public-house, \vhere a few dozen honest fellows 
smoked their pipes of a night and talked hazy politics, as a 
formidable political institution where regicide was nightly 
preached to fanatical desperadoes. 
Thus we had the public excited on both sides. The feel- 
ing of anger on this side was intensified by the conviction 
that France \vas insulting us because she thougbt England 
was crippled by her troubles in India, and had no power to 
resent an insult. It was whiJe men here were sInarting un- 
der this sense of wrong that Lord Palmerston introduced 
his famous measure for the suppression and punishment of 
conspiracies to murder. The bill was introduced in CODS
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quence of the despatch of Count Walcwski. In that de. 
spatch it was suggested to the English Government that 
tbey ought to do something to strengthen their la\v. "Full 
of confidence," Count W ale\vski said, "in the exalted reason 
of the English Cabinet, \ve abstain fronl all indication as re- 
gards the measures ,vhich it may be suitable to take. \tVe 
',rely on them for a careful appreciation of the decision ,vhich 
they shall judge most proper, and \ve congratulate ourselves 
in the firnl persuasion that we shall not have appealed in 
vain to their conscience and their loyalty." The words 
were very civil. They \vere words as sweet as those of 
which Cassius says, that "they rob the IIybla bees, and 
leave them honeyless." Nor wa
 the request they contained 
in itself unreasonable. Long after\vard this country had to 
acknowledge, in reply to the demand of tbe United States, 
that a nation cannot get rid of her responsibility to a for- 
eign people by pleading that her municipal legislation does 
not provide for tbis or that eluergency. If somebody donl- 
iciled among us shoots his arrow over the house and hurts 
our foreign brother, it is not enough for us to say, when com- 
plaint is made, that we have no la\v to prevent people fronl 
shooting arrows out of onr prelnises. The natural rejoinder 
is, "Then you had better make such a law; you are not to 
injure us and get off by saying your laws allow us to be in- 
jured." But the conditions under which the request was 
Jnade by France had put England in the worst possible 
nlood for acceding to it. We have all heard of the story of 
General Jackson, who was on one occasion very near refusing 
in \vrath a reasonable and courteous request of the French 
Government, because his secretary, in translating the letter 
for Jackson, \vho did not know French, began \vith the words, 
"The French Government demands." Jackson vehemently 
dec]ared that if the French GoVel'nnlent dared to denland 
anything of the United States they should not have it. It 
Vlas only when it had been made quite clear to hinl that the 
French word clemander did not by any n1eans correspond 
\vith the English word "demand," that the angry soldier 
consented even to listen to the representation of France. 
The English public mind \vas now somewhat in Jackson's 
mood. It was under the in1pression that France was mak- 
ing a demand, and was not iu the temper to grant it. Omi.. 
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nous questions were put to the Governlnent in both Houses 
of Parlian1ent. In the House of Comn10ns l\Ir. Roebuck 
asked whether any corumunications had passed between 
the Governments of England and France with respect to 
the Alien Act or any portion of our crirninal code. I
ord 
Palmerston ans\\'ered by nlentioning Count Wale\\Tski's de- 
spatch, \\9hich, he said, should be laid before the HOllse. lIe 
added a fe\v ,vords about th
 addre
ses of the French regi- 
Inents, and pleaded that allowance should be made for the 
irritation caused by the atternpt on the life of the Emperor. 
He was asked a significant question-had the Government 
sent any ans\ver to Count \Vale\vski's despatch? No, was 
the reply; her 1\1aje8ty's Governnlent had not ans,vered it; 
not yet. 
Two or three days after,I.Jord Palmerston n10ved for leave 
to bring in the Conspiracy to 1\furder Bill. The chief ob- 
ject of the n1easure \vas to make conspiracy to lllurder a 
felony instead of a l11ere nlÎsdemeanor, as it had been in Eng- 
land, anr1 to render it liable to penal servitude for any pe- 
riod varying from five years to a 'v hole life. Lord Palmer- 
ston made a feeble and forrnal atteInpt to prove that his bill 
,vas introduced simply as a nleasnre of needed reform in our 
crilninal legislation, and ,vithout special reference to any- 
thing that had happened in France. The la,v agaiust con- 

piracy to murder ,vas very light in England, he showed, 
and ,vas very severe in Ireland. It '\"as now proposed to 
make the law the same in both countries-that was all. Of 
course no one ,vas deceived hy this explanation. The bill 
itself was as mnch of a shaIn as the explanation. Such a 
measure would not have been of any account ,vhate\ger as 
regarded the offences against ,vhich it ,vas particularly di- 
rected. As Lord J obn Russell said in the debate, it ,vouId 
argne great ignurance of human nature to imagine that a 
fanatic of the Orsini class, or any of those ,,,horn such a 111an 
could fascinate by his influence, \\Tould be deterred by the 
nlere possibility of a sentence of penal servitude. Lord 
Palmerston, ,ve may be sure, did not put the slightest faith 
in the efficacy of the piece of legislation he had undertaken 
to recomn1end to Parlianlent. It ,vas just as in the case of 
the Eccìesiastical Titles Bill. lIe ,vas eon1pelled to believe 
that the Government would have to do sornething; and he 
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caIne, after awhile, to th
 conclusion that the most harmless 
measure would be the best. He had had an idea of asking 
Parliament to empower the Secretary of State to send out 
of the country foreigners whom the Government believed to 
be engaged in plotting against tbe life of a foreign sover- 
eign; the Governnlent being under obligation to explain the 
grounds for their belief and their action to a secret comnlit- 
tee of Parliament, or to a committee composed of the three 
chiefs of the law courts. Such a nleasure as this would 
probably have proved effective; but it ,vould have been im- 
possible to induce the House of COlnmons to pass such a 
bill, or to intrust such po\ver to any Government. Indeed, 
if it were not certain that Palnlerston did entertain such a 
project, the language he used in his speech when introduc- 
ing the Conspiracy Bill n1ight lead one to believe that noth- 
ing could have been farther from his thoughts. fIe dis- 
clainled any intention to propose a measure ,vhich should 
give pow'er to a Government to remove aliens on mere sus- 
picion. I-Ie" \vas sure it was needless for him to say he had 
no such intention." He had, however, such an intention at 
one tinle. His biographer, 1\11". Evelyn Ashley, is clear on 
that point, and there cannot be better authority. It lllust 
have been only for a nloment that PalIllerston even thought 
of making a proposal of the kind to an English Parliament. 
He had not been long enough in the Home Office, it would 
seem, to understand thoroughly the temper of his country- 
men. Indeed, in this instance he made a mistake every way. 
When he assented to the introd uction of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bil1, he was right in thinking that English public opin- 
ion wished to have sonlething done; but in this case the in- 
clination of puùlic opinion ,vas the other way; it \vished to 
have nothing done - at least, just at that mOlnent. Mr. 
l{inglake moved an anlendment, fornlally expressing the 
sYlnpathy of the IIouse \vith the ]'reneh people on account 
of the atten1pt made against the Elnperor, but declaring it 
inexpedient to legislate, in compliance with the demand made 
in Count Wale\vski's despatch of January 20th, " until further 
information is before it of the communications of the t,vo 
Governments subsequent to the date of that despatch." A 
discussion took place, in which 1\lr. Roebuck pointed out, very 
properly, that in an y new measnre of legislation it was not 
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punishluent of crinle acconlplishcd that was required, but dis. 
covery of crime lueditated; and he also sho\ved, ,vith much 
eftect, that in sorne cases, when the English Go'
ernlnent 
had actually \varned the Government of France that SOllIe 
plot ,vas afoot, and that the plotters had left for Paris, the 
] }aris police \vere unable to find thenl out, or to benefit in 
any ,vay by the action of the English authorities. 1\11'. 
Disraeli voted for the bringing in of the bill, and nlade a 
cautions speech, in ,vhich he sho,verl himself in favor of 
some sort of legislation, but did not comn1Ït himself to ap- 
proval of that particular measure. This prudence proved 
convenient after,vard, \\' hen the crisis of the debate sho\\?ed 
that it ,vould be \veIl for hill1 to thro\v hil11self into tbe 
ranks of the opponents of the 1neasure. The bill ,vas read 
a first time. Two hundred and ninety-nine votes \vere for 
it; only ninety-nine against. But before it canle on for a 
second reading, public opinion ,vas beginning to declare 
ominously against it. The fact that the Governnlent had 
not ans\vered the despatch of Count Walewski told heavily 
against them. It ,vas after\\Tard eXplained that Lord CO\\"- 
ley had been instructed to ans\\"er it verbally, and that Lord 
Palmerston thought this course the more prndent, and the 
more likely to avoid an increase of irritation between the 
t,vo countries. But public opinion in England was not no\v 
to be propitiated by counsels of n10deration. The idea had 
gone abroad that Lord Palmerston was truckling to the En1- 
peror of the French, and that the very fight of asylum \vhich 
England bad so long afforded to the exiles of all nations 
,vas to be sacrificed at the bidding of one who had been 
glad to avail himself of it in his hour of need. 
This idea received support froln the arrest of Dr. Si1non 
Bernard, a :F'rench refugee, who \vas inllnediately put on 
trial as an accomplice in Orsini's plot. Bernard ,vas a na- 
tive of the South of France, a surgeon by profession, aud 
had lived a long time in England. lIe must have been, in 
outward aspect at least, the very type of a French Retl 
Republican congpirator, to judge by the description given 
of him in the papers of the day. lIe is described as thin 
and worn," with dark restless eyes, saIlo,v con1plexion, 3 
thick mustache, and a profusion of long- black hair com hell 
backward anù reaching nearly to bis shoulders, and expoH. 
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ing a broad but low and receding forehead." The arrest 
of-Bernard may bave been a very proper thing, but it calue 
in with most untimely effect upon the Government. It was 
understood to have been made by virtue of information sent 
over frolll Paris, and no one could have failed to observe 
that the loosest accusations of that kind were always COllI" 
ing from the French capita1. l\Iany persons \vere influ- 
enced in their belief of Bernard's innocence by the fact, 
,\\Thich does assuredly count for something, that Orsini hilll- 
self had almost with his dying breath declared that I
ernard 
kne\v nothing of the intended assassination. Not a fe\v 
made up their luiuds that he \vas innocent because tbe 
French Go\'ernment accused him of guilt; and still more 
deelared that, innocent or guilty, he ought not be arrested 
by Enghsh authorities at the bidding of a French Enlperor. 
Åt the snme tin1e the Calltillon story ,vas revived; the story 
of the legacy left ùy the First Napoleon to tbe nIan \vho 
attempted to assassinate the Duke of 'Vellington, and it 
,vas insisted that the legacy had been paid to Cantillon by 
the authority of Napoleon III. 
The debate \vas over and the Conspiracy Bill dispose.d of 
before the Bernard trial canle to an end; but we Inay an- 
ticipate by a fe\\T days, and finish the Bernard story. Ber- 
nard \\Tas tried at the Central Crilninal Court under existing 
law; he ,vas defended by 1\11'. Edwin .J alnes, a ,vell-kno\\TIl 
crirninal lawyer, and he was acquitted. "fhe trial was a 
practical evidence of the inutility of such special legislation 
as that which Lord Palmerston attempted to introduce. .L\. 
ne\v la\v of conspiracy could not have furnished any ne\v 
evidence against Bernard, or persuaded a jury to convict 
hiln on sneh evidence as there ,vas. III the pre,'ailing 
temper of the publie, the evidence should have been very 
l
lear indeed to induce an ordinary English jnry to cOIlvict 
a lnan like Bernard, and the evidence of his kno\vlcdge of 
an intended assassination \vas anything but clear. 1\lr. 
Ed \vill Janles Î1nproved the honr. lIe made the trial an 
occasion for a sp(!ech denunciatory of tyrants generally, and 
he appealed in in1passioned language to the I
ritish j nry to 
anS\\Ter the l1'rench tyrant by their verdict; \vhich they did 
aecorèing-ly. 1\lr. James bec3lue a sort of popular hero for 
the tilne in consequence of his oration. lIe had rhetorical 
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talent enough to make him a sort of Old Bailey Erskine, 
a Buzfuz Berryer. He set up for a liberal politician and 
tribune of the people, and was enabled after a\vhile to 
transfer his eloquence to the House of COIl1nlons. He va- 
pored about as a friend of Italy and Garibaldi and oppress- 
ed nationalities generally for a year or t \VO after; got into 
money and other difficulties, and had to extinguish his poli- 
tical career suddenly and ignominiously. He was, indeed, 
heard of after. He went to America., and he came back 
again. But \ve need not speak of him any rllore. 
In the midst of the commotion caused by Bernard's arrest, 
and by the offer of two hundred pounds re\vard for the de- 
tection of an Englishman named Allsopp, also charged ,vith 
complicity in the plot, 1\11'. l\1ilner Gibson quietly gave notice 
of an amendment to the second reading of the Conspiracy 
Bill. The amendment proposed to declare that while the 
House heard with regret the allegation that the recent crime 
had been devised in England, and ,vas always ready to assist 
in rernedying any proved defects in the criminal law, " yet it 
cannot but regret that her l\Iajesty's Government, previously 
to inviting the House to anleud the law of conspiracy by the 
second reading of this bill at the present time, have not felt 
it to be their duty to make some reply to the important de- 
spatch received from the French Government, dateò Paris, 
January 20th, 1858, and 'v hich has been laid before Parlia- 
ment." It might have been seen at once that this was a 
more serious business for tbe Government than 1\lr. King- 
lake's anlendment. In forecasting the result of a Inotion in 
the Honse of Commons, nluch depends on the person who 
brings it for\vard. Has he a party behind hirn? If so, then 
the thing is inlportant; if not, let his ability be \v hat it "Till, 
his motion is looked on as a nlere expression of personal opin- 
ion, interesting, perhaps, but ,,'ithout political consequence. 
Mr.l{inglake ,vas emphatically a man without a party be- .. 
bind him; 1\1r. Gibson was emphatically a man of party and 
of practical politics. 
lr. l{inglake was a brilliant literary 
man, \vho had proved little better than a failure in the 
flouse; 1\11'. Gibson ""as a succe
sf111 rnelnber of Parliament, 
and nothing else. No one could have supposed that IVIr. 
Gibson \vas likely to get up a discussion for the nlere sako 
of expressing his own opinion or making a displar. He wa
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one of those who had been turned out of Parliament when 
}'>ahnerston nlade his triumphant appeal to the country on 
the China question. He ,vas one of those ,vhom Punch made 
fun of by a new adaptation of the old" it n'y a pas de quoi" 
story; one of those ,vho could not sit because they had no 
seats. Now he had just been returned to Parliament by an- 
other constituency; and he ,vas not likely to be the mouth- 
piece of a Inerely forrnal challenge to the policy of the Gov- 
ernment. When the debate on the second reading caIne on, 
it began soon to be seen that the condition of things ,vas 
grave for Lord Paln1erston. Every hour and every speech 
Inade it more on1Ïnous. 1\lr. Gladstone spoke eloquently 
against the Governlnent. l\1r. Disraeli suddenly discovered 
that he ,vas bound to vote against the second reading, al- 
though he bad voted for the first. 'rhe Government, he 
argued, had not yet ans,vered the despatch as they might 
have done in the interval; and, as they had not vindicated 
the honor of England, the House of Commons could not in- 
trust them ,vith the measure they demanded. r
ord Palrner- 
ston saw that, in homely phrase, the game ,vas np. lIe ,vas 
greatly annoyed; he lost his tenlper, and did not even try 
to conceal the fact that he had lost it. fIe attacked 1\11". 
l\lilner Gibson fiercely; declared that "he appears for the 
first tirne in my 'memory as the chalnpion of the dignity and 
. 
honor of the country." He ,vand.ered off into an attack on 
the ,vhole Peace party, or l\Janchester School, and told some 
story about one of their newspapers ,vhich laid it down as 
a doctrine that it would not matter if a foreign enemy con- 
quered and occupied England, so long as they ,vere allowed 
to \\Tork their TIlills. All this ,vas in curiously bad taste. 
For a genial and kindly as well as a graceful man, it was 
singular how completely Lord Palnlerston al,vays lost his 
good manners when he lost his temper. Under the influence 
of sudden anger-luckily a rare influence with him-he 
could be actually vulgar. fIe ,,"as Inerely vulgar, for ex- 
ample, ,vhen on one occasion, ,vi
hing to thro,v ridicule on 
the pacific principles of 1\'11". Bright, he alluded to him in the 
IIonse of Commons as "the honorable and reverend gentle- 
man." Lord Palmerston, in his relJly to 1\11". l\'Iilner Gibson, 
showed a positive spitefulness of tone and tenlper ,.ery un- 
usual in him, and especially unbecoming in a losing ßlan. 
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A statesman may rise as he will, but he should fall with dig- 
nity. \Vhen the division was taken it appeared that there 
were 215 votes for the second reading, and 234 against it. 
The Governlnent, therefore, were left in a minority of 19; 
146 Conservatives were in. the majority, and 84 Liberal
. 
Besides these there were such of the Peelite party as Sir 
J anles Graham, 1\lr. Gladstone, Mr. Card well, and 1\lr. Sid- 
ney Herbert. Lord Palmerston at once made np his mind 
to resign. His resignation ,vas accepted. Not quite a. year 
had passed since the general elections sent Lord Palmerston 
into power triumphant over the routed I...iberals and the 
prostrate Manchester School. The leaders of the Manches- 
ter party were actually driven from their seats. There was 
not a Cobden or a Bright to faco the conqueror in Parlia- 
ment. Not quite a year; and now, on the nlotion of one of 
the lieutenants of that same party returned to their position 
again, Lord Pahnerston is ejected from office. Palmerston 
once talked of having his "tit-for-tat with John Russell." 
".rhe Peace party now had their tit-for-tat with him. "Cassio 
hath beaten thee, and thou by that small hurt hast cashiered 
Cassio. " 
Lord Palmerston ha.d the satisL:'1ction before he left office 
of being able to announce the capture of Canton. The op- 
erations against China had been virt uall y suspended, it will 
be remembered, when the Indian l\Iutiny broke out. To 
adopt the happy illustration of a clever writer, England had 
dealt with China for the time as a backwoodsman some- 
times does with a tree in the American forests-" girdled" 
it ,vith the axe, so as to mark it for felling at a more con- 
venient opportunity. She had now got the co-operation of 

"rance. France had a complaint of long standing against 
China on account of the murder of some missionaries, for 
which redress had been asked in vain. ".rhe Emperor of the 
French ,vas very glad to have an opportunity of joining his 
arms with those of England in any foreign enterprise. It 
advertised the empire cheaply; it showed to Frenchmen 
how active the Emperor ,vas, and how closely he had at 
heart the honor and the interests of France. An expedition 
to China in association with England could not be much of 
a risk, and would look ,veIl in the newspapers; \\Thereas if 
England were to be allo\ved to go alone, she would seem to 
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be making too nluch of a position for herself in tho East. 
There was, therefore, an allied attack made upon Canton, 
and, of course, the city was easily captured. Commissioner 
Yeh hÏ1nself ,vas taken prisoner, not until he had been 
sought for and hunted out in most ignominious fashion. I-Ie 
was found at last hidden away in some obscure part of a 
house. He was kno\vn by his ellorlnous fatness. 0118 of 
our officers caught hold of him; Yeh tried still to get a,vay. 
A British sean1an seized Yeh by his pigtail, twisted the tail 
several times round his hand, and the unfortunate Chinese 
dignitary ,vas thus a helpless and ludicrous prisoner. lIe 
\\Tas not hurt in any serious way; but otherwise he was 
treated with about as much consideration as school-boys 
show to"Tard a captured cat. The 'v hole story of his capt- 
ure lnay be read in the journals of the day, in SOll1e of which 
it is treated as though it were an exploit worthy of heroes, 
and as if a Chinese ,vith a pigtail \vere obviously a person 
on whom any of the courtesies of war ,,'ould be thro,vn 
away. When it ,vas convenient to let loose Yeh's pigtail, 
he was put on board an English Inan-of:war, and afterlvard 
sent to Calcutta, where he died early in the following year. 
Unless report greatly belied hiln, he had been exceptionally 
cruel, even for a Chinese official. It ,vas said that he had 
ordered the beheading of about one hundred thousand reb- 
els. There may be exaggeration in this number, but, as V 01- 
taire says in another case, even if we reduce the total to half, 
" Cela serait encore admirable." 
The English and French envoys, I.Jord Elgin and Baron 
Gros, succeeded in n1aking a treaty with China. By the 
conditions of the treaty, England and France were to have 
nlinÌsters at the Chinese Court, on certain special occasions 
at least, and China was to be represented in London and 
Paris; there was to be toleration of Christianity in China, 
and a certain freedonl of access to Chinese rivers for Eng_ 
lish and French lllercantile vessels, and to the interior of 
China for English and French subjects. China was to pay 
the expenses of the war. It ,vas further agreed that the term 
" barbarian" was no longer to be applied to Europeans in 
China. There was great congratulation in England over this 
treaty, and the prospect it afforded of a lasting peace with 
China. The peace thus procured lasted, in fact, exactly a year. 
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Lord Palmerston then was out of office. Having nothing 
in particular to do, he presently ,vent over to Compiègne on 
a visit to the En1peror of tbe French. For the second tÍnle 
his friendship for Louis N apoleoll had cost him his place. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


"ON THE TRUE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN." 


WHEN Mr. Disraeli becarne once Inore leader of the IIouse 
of Commons, he must bave felt that he had alOlost as diffi- 
cult a path to tread as that of him described in "IIenry the 
Fourth," ,vho has to "o'er\valk a current roaring loud on the 
l111steadfast footing of a s}Jear." 1'he n1inÎstry of Lord Der- 
ùy, whereof Mr. Disraeli ,vas undoubtedly the sense-carrier, 
,vas not supported by a parliamentary Inajority, nor could it 
pretend to great intellectual and adnlinistrati ve ability. It 
had in its ranks t",
o or three men of something like states- 
Jnan capacity, and a number of respectable persons possess- 
ing abilities about equal to those of any intelligent business 
nlan or county nlagistrate. 1\'Ir. Disraeli, of course, became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord St.anley undertook the 
Colonies; 1\Ir. 'Valpole Blade a painstaking and conscien- 
tious Home Secretary, as long as he continued to hold the 
office. I
ord :\fahnesbury Inuddled on ,vith Foreign Affairs 
someho\v; Lord Ellen horough's brilliant eccentric light per- 
plexed f()f a brief space the Indian Department. General 
Peel was Secretary for \Val", and 1\lr. Henley President of 
the Board of 1'rade. Lord N aas, afterward Lord 
fa yo, be- 
came Chief Secretary for Ireland, and ,vas then s 1 1pposed 
to be nothing nlore than a kindly, sweet-tempered man, of 
whonl his most adnlÏring friends would never bave ventured 
to foreshaòow such a destiny as that lie should succeed to 
the place of a Canning and an Elgin, and govern tbe new 
India to which so many anxious eyes were turned. Sir John 
Pakington was n1aùe First Lord of the Admiralty, because a 
place of soyne kind had to be found for him, and he ,vas as 
likely to do well at the head of the navy as anywhere else. 
A ridiculous story, probably altogether untrue, uRed to be 
told of President Lincoln in some of the difficult days of the 
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American Civil War. He wanted a conlrnander-in-chie
 and 
he happened to be in conversation with a friend on the sub- 
ject of the war. Suddenly addressing the friend, he asked 
him if he had ever comInanded an army. " No, 1\lr. Presi- 
dent," ,vas the reply. "Do you think you could command 
an army?" "I presume 80, 1\lr. President; I know nothing 
to the contrary." lIe ,,"as appointed Cornmander-in-Chief 
at once. One might, \vithout great stretch of. imagination, 
conceive of a conversation of the saIne kind taking place 
bet\\Teeu Sir John Pakington and Lord Derby. Sir John 
Pakington had no reason to kno\v that he might not prove 
equal to the administration of the navy, and he becanle 
First Lord of the Adrniralty acco

dingly. No Conservative 
Governnlent could be supposed to get on ,vithout Lord John 
Manners, and luckily there ,vas the Departolent of Public 
'V orks for him. 
Lord Stanley ,vas regarded as a statesman of great and 
peculiar promise. 1:'he party to \vhich he belonged ,vere in- 
clined to make him an object of especial pride, because he 
seemed to have in a very renlarkahle degree the very qual- 
ities which n10st of their leading mem bers were generally 
accused of ,vanting. The epithet which 
fr. l\Iill at a later 
period applied to the rrories, that of the stnpid party, \vas 
the expression of a feeling very common in the political 
,vorId, and under which many of the Conservatives them- 
selves winced. The more intelligent a Conservative was, the 
more \yas he inclined to chafe at the ignorance and dulness 
of many of the party. It ,vas, therefore, \\9ith particular sat- 
isfaction that intelligent Tories saw anlong themselves a 
young statesll1an, '\vho appeared to have all those qua.lities 
of intellect and those educational endo".ments ,\rhich the 
bulk of the party did not possess, and, what ,vas ,vorse, did 
not even miss. Lord Stanley had a caIrn, meditative intel- 
lect. fIe studied politics as one n1ay study a science. He 
understood political economy, that new-fangled science ,vhich 
had so be,vilòered his party, and of ,vhich the Peelites and 
the l\Ianchester men made so much acconnt. lIe had travel- 
led much; not merely making the old-fashioned grand tour, 
\vhich n10st of the Tory country gentlemen had thenlselves 
..nade, but visiting the United States and Canada and the 
IndieA, East and West. He ,vas understood to kno\v all 
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about geography, and cotton, and sugar; and he had con1e 
up into politics in a happy age ,vhen tbe question of Free- 
trade was understood to be settled. The Tories were proud 
of bim, as a denlocratic nlob is proud of an aristocratic lead- 
er, or as a working-n1en's convention is proud of the co-op- 
eration of some distinguished scholar. Lord Stanley ,\'as 
strangely unlike his father in intellect and temperalnent. 
The one man was indeed ahuost the very opposite of the oth- 
er. Lord Derby was all instinct and passion; Lord Stanley 
,vas all method and calculation. Lord Derby amused hin1- 
self in the intervals of political \vork by translating clasRic 
epics and odes; Lord Stanley beguiled an interval of lei- 
sure by the reading of Blue-books. Lord DerbY'8 eloquence, 
when at its worst, becanle fiery nonsense; Lord Stanley'8 
sunk occasionally to be nothing better than platitude. The 
extreme of the one was rhapsody, and of the other COInInon- 
place. Lord Derby was too hot and ill1pulsiye to be al \\Tays 
a sound statesman; Lord Stanley "Tas too coldly nlcthodical 
to be the statesman of a crisis. Both Inen ,vere to a certa in 
sense superficial and deceptive. Lord Derby's eloquence had 
no great depth in it; and Lord Stanley's \visdolll often proved 
some,vhat thin. The career of Lord Stanley did not after- 
,vard bear out the expectations that ,vere originally fornlcd 
of hinl. lIe proved to be Inethodical, sensible, conscientious, 
slow. He belonged, perhaps, to that class of filcn about 
whom Goethe said, that if they could only once commit S01l1e 
extravagance ,ve should have greater hopes of their future 
wisdom. lIe did not cOTnmit any extravagance; he ren1ain- 
ed careful, prudent, and slow. But at the tilue \vhen he ac- 
cepted the Indian Secretaryship it was stilll10ped that he 
would, to use a homely expression, ,varm to his ,york, and 
on both sides of the political contest people looked to hinl 
as a new and a great figure in Conservative politics. lIe ,vas 
not an orator; he bad nothing 'v hatever of the orator in 
language or in tenlperament. His manner ,vas ineffective; 
his delivery "ras decidedly bad. But his ,vords carried 
,,"eight ,vith them, and even his comn1onplaces \vere recei\T
d 
by SOllle of his party as the utterances of an oracle. There 
,vere men alnong the Conservatives of the back benches \vho 
secretly hoped that in this wise young n1an ,\\Tas the UPC0111- 
iug statesman ,vho \vas to deliver the party fi'onl the thral- 
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dom of eccentric genius, and of an eloquence which, bow- 
ever brilliantly it fought their battles, seelued to them hard- 
ly a respectable sort of gift to be en1ployed in the service of 
gentlernanlike Tory principles. 
Lord Stanley had been in office before. During his fa.. 
ther's first administration he had acted as Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. On the death of Sir 'Villiam lVlolesworth 
I
ord Paln1erstoll had offered the Colonial Secretaryship to 
Lord Stanley; but the latter, although his Toryisrll was of 
the rnost nloderate anù liberal kind, did not see his way to 
take a seat in a I
iberal adnlinistration. I-lis appearance, 
therefore, as a Cabinet l\linister in the Governnlent forlned 
by his father was an event look
d to with great interest all 
over the country. 'rhe Liberals ,vere not without a hope 
that be might some (lay find hilllself driven by his conscien- 
tiousness and his clear, unprejudiced intelligence into the 
ranks of avo\ved LiLeralisln. It ,vas confidently predicted 
of him in a Liberal revie"," two or three Y ears after this tinle 
, , 
that he ,\\"onld one day be found a prolninent mernber of a 
Liheral Cabinet under the premiership of 1\Ir. Gladstone. 
}1'or the present, ho\vever, he is still the ri8ing light - a 
sonle\vhat cold and colorless light, indeed-of Conservatisnl. 
Arrayed against the Conservatives was a party disjointed, 
indeed, for the present, but capable at any nlornent, if they 
could only agree, of easily overturning the Governlnent of 
Lord Derby. 1""he superiority of the Opposition in debating 
po\ver was sirnply overwhelming. In the House of Com- 
mons 1\11'. Disraeli \vas the only first-class debater, ,vith the 
exception, perhaps, of the ne\v Solicitor-General, Sir Hugh 
Cairns; and Sir Ilugh Cairns, being new to office, ,vas not 
expected as yet to carry very heavy metal in great debate. 
The best of their colleagues could only be called a respecta- 
ble second class. Against them ,vere Lord Palnlerston, Lord 
John Russell, 1\11". Gladstone, Sir James Graharn, l\lr. Sidney 
IIerbert, 1\11". Cobden, and 1\1r. Bright, everyone of ,vhqrn 
"Tas a first-class debater; some of them great parliarnentar.y 
orators; some, too, with the influence that cornes froln the 
fact of their ba ving led nlinistries and conducted \vars. In 
no political assembly in the world does experience of office 
and authority tell for more than in the House of Comlnons. 
To have held office confers a certain dignity even on medioe.. 
11.-8 
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rity. The man who bas held office, and who sits on the front 
bench opposite the ministry, bas a sort of prescriptive fight 
to be heard "rhenever he stands up to address the House, in 
preference to the Inost rising and brilliant talker who has 
never yet been a member of an administration. 1\11'. Disraeli 
had oppo
ed to hin] not merely the eloquence of 1\lr. Cobden 
and 
lr. Bright, but the authority of Lord J Ohll Ru
sell and 
Lord Palnlcrston. It required much dexterity to make a 
decent sho,v of carrying on a Government under such coudi- 
tion
. 
1r. Disraeli ,vell kne,\y that his party held office only 
011 sufferance from their opponents. If they attempted noth- 
ing, they ,vere certain to be censured it)}. inactivity; if they 
attempted anything, there was the chance of their exp08ing 
themselves to the combined attack of all the fractions of the 
I
iberal party. Luckily for them, it was not easy to bring 
::\bout such a cOlnbination just yet; but ,vhenever it came, 
there ,vas foreshown the end of the 
linistry. 
Lord Derby's Government quietly dropped the unlucky 
Conspiracy Bill. England and France were a1ike glad to be 
out of the difficulty. There ,vas a 8hort interchange of cor- 
respondence, in .which the French Government eXplained that 
they really had Ineant nothing in particular; and it ,vas then 
announced to both Houses of Parliarnent that the misunder- 

tanding was at an end, and that friendship had set in again. 
'Ve have seen already ho,v the India Bill ,vas carried. Lord 
Derby's tenure of office was made remarkable by the success 
of one measure which must have given much personal satis- 
faction to 1\[1". Disraeli. The son of a J ew'ish father, the de- 
scendant of an ancient Je\vish race, himself received as a child 
into the J e,vish community, 1\1r. Di
raeli had since his earliest 
years of intelligence been a Christian. "I aln, as I have ever 
been," he 
aid himself when giving evidence once in a court 
of law, "a Christian." But he had never renounced his sym- 
pathies ,vith the race to w.hich he belonged, and the faith in 
which his fathers worshipped. He had al ways stood up for the 
Jews; he had glorified the genius a.nd the influence of the 
Jews in many pages of rOIuantic, high-flown, and sometimes 
very turgid eloquence; he had in some of his novels SeeIJ1- 
ingly set about to persuade his readers that all of good and 
great the modern ,vorid had seen ,vas due to the uncea
ing 
intellectual activity of the Jew; he had vindicated ,vith as 
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sweeping a liberality the virtues of the J e\vish race. In one 
really fine and striking sentence he declares that" a Jew is 
never 
een upon t.he scaffold unless it be at án anto-da-fé." 
"Forty years ago," he says in his" Lord George Bentinck," 
-" not a longer period than the children of Israel were wan- 
dering in the desert-the two most dishonored races in Eu- 
rope were the Attic and the Hebrew, and they were the two 
races that had done most for mankind." 
1\1r. Disraeli had the good fortune to see the civil emanci- 
pation of the Jews accon]plished during the time of his lead- 
ership of tbe House of COIn mons. It ,vas a coincidence mere- 
ly. lIe had al \vays assisted the movernent toward that end 
-unlike some other men who carried on their faces the evi- 
dence of their IIebre\v extraction, and who yet made them- 
sel ves conspicuous for their opposition to it. But the suc- 
cess did not con1e from any inspiration of his; and Inost of 
his colleagues in pow
r resisted it as long as they could. 
His fornler chief, Lord George Bentinck, it will be remelTI- 
bered, had resigned his leadership of the party in the House 
of COlnn1011S, because of the con]plaints rnade ,vhen he spoke 
and ,'oted for the renloval of Jewish disabilities. It was 
in July, ] 858, that the long political and sectarian struggle 
came to an end. Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, who 
has but lately died, was allowed to take his seat in the 
House of COIn mons on the 26th of that month, as one of the 
representatives of the City of London, and the controversy 
about J e\vish disabilities was over at last. It is not unin- 
teresting, before we trace the history of this struggle to its 
close, to observe how compl
tely the conditions under which 
it ,vas once carried on had changed in recent years. Of 
]ate the opposition to the claims of the Je\vs caIne almost 
exclusively from the rrories, and especially from the Tories 
in the IIouse of Lords, from the High-Churchmen and fronl 
the bishops. A century before that tin1e the bishops were, 
for the n10st part, very willing that jnstice should be done 
to the J e\vs; and statesmen and professional politiciaJ}
, 
looking at the question, perhaps, rather frorn the view of ob- 
vious necessity and expediency, were ,veIl inclined to favor 
the clairl1 n]ade for rather than by their Je\vish felIo\v-sub- 
jpcts. But at that time the popn1ar voice cried out furi- 
ously against the Jews. The olrl traditions of caluluny and 
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hatred stiH had full influence, and the English people, as a 
whole, ,vere deterrnined that they would not admit the J e\vs 
to the rights of citizenship. They would. borro,v from 
them, buy from them, accept any manner of service froll} 
them, but they ,vould not allow of their being represented 
in Parliament. As time went on, all this feeling changed. 
The public in general becan1e either absolutely indifferent 
to the question of Jewish citizenship, or decidedly in favor 
of it. No statesman had the slightest excuse for professilJ
 
to believe that an outcry would be raised by the people if 
he attempted to procure the representation of Jews by J e\V8 
in Parliament. 'Ve have seen how, by steps, the Je\vs Inade 
their ,yay into municipal office and into the nlagistracy. At 
the same time persistent efforts were being luade to obtain 
for them the right to be elected to the House of Commons. 
On April 5th, 1830, 1\lr. Robert Grant, then a colleague of 
one of the Gurney f:lIuily in the representation of Norwich, 
moyed for lea\Fe to bring in a bill to repeal the civil disabil- 
ities affecting British - born subjects professing the Jewish 
religion. The claim which 1\lr. Grant nlade for the J e\vs 
was simply that they should be allo,ved to enjoy all those 
rights which we may call fundamental to the condition of 
the British subject, ,vithout having to profess the religion 
of the State. At that tirne the J e\vs were unable to take 
the oath of allegiance, passed in Elizabeth's reign, although 
it had nothing in its substance or language opposed to their 
claims, inasmuch as it ,vas s\vorn on the Evangelists. Nor 
could they take the oath of abjuration, intended to guard 
against the return of the Stuarts, because that oath contain- 
ed the words, "on the true faith of a Christian." Before 
the repeal of the Test and Corporations Act in 1828, the 
Sacrament had to be taken as a condition of holding any 
corporate office, and had to be taken before admission. III 
the case of offices held under the Crown it Inight be taken 
after admission. Jews, however, did obtain admission to 
corporate offices, not expressly as J e\vs, but as all Dissenters 
obtained it; that is to say, by breaking the law, and having 
an annual inc1ernnity bill passed to relieve them from the 
penal consequences. "fhe 'l'est and Corporations Act put an 
end to this anomaly ag regarded the Dissenters, but it un.. 
consciousI)T imposed a new disabilitJ" on the Je\v, The new 
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declaration, sn bstituted for the old oath, contained the words, 
ec; on the true faith of a Christian." "1."he operation of the 
law was fatal," says Sir Erskiue l\lay, "to nearly all the 
rights of a citizen. A J e\v could not hold any office, civil, 
military, or corporate. lIe could not follow the profession 
of the law as barrister or attorney, or attorney's clerk; he 
(.ould not be a school-master or an usher at a school. I-Ie 
could not sit as a mernber of either House of Parlianlent, 
nor even exercise the electoral franchise, if caUed upon to 
take the elector's oath." Thus, although no special Act 
was passed for the exclusion of the Jew fronl the rights of 
citizenship, he was effectually shut up in a sort of political 
and social Ghetto. 
The debate on Mr. Grant's motion was made memorable 
by the fact that l\iacaulay delivered then his maiden speech. 
He rose at the same time \vith Sir James l\Iackilltosn, and 
according to the graceful nsage of tbe House of Commons, 
the new D1enl ber \vas called on to speak. 'Ve need not go 
over the arguments used in the debate. Public opinion has 
settled the question so long and so completely that they 
have little interest for a time like ours. One curious argu- 
ment is, hO\\Tever, worth a passing notice. One speaker, Sir 
John Wrottesley, declared that \\7hpJl it ,,"as notorious that 
seats were to be had in that House to any extent for money, 
he could not consent to allo\\" anyone to become a member 
who was not also a Christiau. Bribery and corruption ""ere 
so general and 80 bad that they could not \vÍth safety to 
the State be left to be the privilege of any but Christians. 
"If I be drunk," says l\Iaster Slender, "I'll be drunk \vith 
those that bave the fear of God, and not ,,"ith drunken 
kna ves." The proposal for the admission of J e"rs to Par- 
liament ,vas supported by 1..01"d .JolIn Russell, O'ConnelJ, 
Brougham, and l\Iackint.osh. Its fir
t reading - for it "'as 
opposed even on the first rpading-\vas carried by a major- 
ity of eighteen; but on the motion for the second reading 
the bill ,vas thrown out by a majority of sixty-three, the 
votes for it being 165, and those against it 228. In 1833 
1\'lr. Grant introduced his bill again, and this time was fort- 
unate enough to pass it through the Comlnon
. The Lords 
rejected it by a majority of fifty. The following year told 
3 sin)ílsr story. The Commons accepted; the Lords reject. 
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ed. l\Ieantime the J e\\9S were being gradually relieved 
from other restrictions. A clause in Lord Denman's ..c:\ct 
for amending the la\vs of evidence allo\ved all persons to be 
sworn in courts of la\v in the form ,\\Thich they held n10st 
binding on their conscience. Lord Lyndhurst succeeded in 
passing a bill for the adn1ission of J e \\,'S to corporate offices. 
Je\vs had, as ,ve have already seen, been adn1Ïtted to thp 
shrievalty and the magistracy in the beginning of Queen 
Victoria's reign. In 1848 the struggle for their adn1ission 
to Parlianlent ,vas renewed, but the Lords still held out, and 
would not pass a bill. l\Ieanwhile influential J e\\"s began to 
offer themselves as candidates for seats in Parlialnent. 1\lr. 
Salomons contested Shoreham and 
Iaidstone succet-'sively 
and unsuccessfully. In 1847 Baron Lionel Rothschild ,vas 
elected one of the Inembers for the City of I..ondon. He 
resigned his seat when the House of Lords thre,v out the 
J e\\Ps' bill, and stood again, and ,vas again elected. It was 
not, however, nntil1850 that the struggle ,vas actually trans- 
ferred to the floor of the lIouse of Conllnons. In that year 
Baron l
otIH
child presented himself at the table of the House 
as O'Connell had done, and offered to take the oaths in or- 
der that he nlight be adn1Ítted to take his seat. For four 
sessions he had sat as a stranger in the House, of which he 
had been duly elected a rnenlber by the votes of one of the 
most irnportant English constituencies. N o,v he came bold- 
ly up to the table and demanded to be s\vorn. lIe \vas 
8\VOrn on the Old Testament. He took the Oaths of Alle- 
giance and Supremacy; but when the Oath of Abjuration 
carne he on1Ïtted fronl it the ,vords, "on the true faith of a 
Christian." lIe ,vas directed to ,vithdra\v, and it ""as de- 
cided that he could neither sit nor vote unless he would con- 
sent to take the oath of abjuration in the fashion prescribed 
by the law. In other \vords, he could only sit in the lIouse 
of Commons on condition of his perjuring himself. IIad he 
s,vorn, "on the true faith of a Christian," the House of Com- 
mons, ,veIl kno\vil1g that he had s,vorn to a falsehood, \\Tould 
have adn1itted hiln as one of its menlbers. 
Baron Rothschild quietly fell back to his old position. 
He sat in one of the seats under the gallery, a place to which 
strangers are admitted, but ,,,here also meln bel's occasion- 
ally sit. He did not contest the rüatter any further. J\fl
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David Salomons was inclined for a rougher and a bolder 
course. lIe "ras elected for Green \vich in 1851, and he pre- 
sented himself as Baron l
othschild had done. 'l'!Je sanle 
thing fòllo\ved; he refused to say the \vords," on the true 
faith of a Christian," and he "Tas directed to withdra\v. He 
did withdra,v. lIe sat below the bar. A fe\v evenings 
after, a question was put to the Government by a Inelnber 
friendly to the adlnission of J e\vs, Sir Benjan1in IIall, after- 
ward Lord Llanover: "If 1\11". Salornons should take his seat, 
would the Governnlent sue hin1 for the penalties provided 
by the Act of Parlianlent in order that the qnestion of right 
n1ight be tried by a court of la\v?" Lord John l{,ussell re- 
plied, on the part of the Government, that they did not ill.. 
tend to take any proceedings; in fact, iln}Jlied that they con- 
sidered it no affair of theirs. Then Sir Benjamin Hall an- 
nounced that 1\fr. Salomons felt he had no alternative but to 
take his seat, and let the question of right be tested in that 
way. Forth\vith, to the amazement and horror of steady 
old constitutional nlembers, IVIr. Salomol1s, \\"ho had been sit- 
ting below the bar, calmly got up, walked into the sacred 
precincts of tbe House, and took his seat aillong the mem- 
bers. A tumultuous scene follo\ved. flalf the House shout- 
ed indignantly to 1\lr. Salornons to "\vithdraw, \vithdra\v ;" 
tbe otber half called out encouragingly to him to keep his 
place. The perplexity \\1':18 indescribable. \Vhat is t.o be 
done \vith a qui
t and respectable gentleman who insists 
that he is a member of Parlialnent, conles and takes his seat 
in the flouse, and \\,'ill not withdl"a \v? To be sure, if he 
were an absolute intruder he could be easily rernoved by 
the Sergeant - at- Arrus and his assistants. But in such a 
case, unless, indeed, the intruder were a lunatic, he would 
hardly think of keeping his plaee when he had been bidden 
by authority to take himself off Mr. Salomons, however, 
had undoubtedly been elected member for Greenwich by a 
con
iderable nlajority. His constituents believed him to be 
their la\vful representative. and, in fact, had obtained froln 
hirr} a promise that if elected he ,vonId actually take hiEl 
seat. Even then, perhaps, something might have been done 
if the House in general had been opposed to the claim of 
:àlr. Salomons and of Green ,vieh. \Vhen Lord Cochrane es- 
caped from prison and presented bimself in tbe House fronl 
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which he had been expelled, he, too, ,vas ordered to withoc 
dra "T. lIe, too, refused to do so. The Speaker directed 
that he should be removed by force. Cochrane had a gi- 
ant's strength, and on this occasion he used it like a giant. 
He struggled hard against the efforts of many officials to 
renlove hinl, and some of the ,vood-work of the benches \vas 
actually torn from its place before the gallant seanlan could 
be got ont of the House. But in the case of Lord Cochrane 
the general feeling of the House ,vas ,vith the authorities 
and against the expelled menlber, who, however, bappened 
to be in the right, while the IIouse \vas in the "'Tong. The 
case of 1\1:r. Salolnons was very different. 1\lan y filenl bers 
were of opinion, and eminent lawyers were 3Inong them, 
that, in the strictest and most technical vie\v of the la\v, he 
was entitled to take his seat. 
lany nlore ,vcre convinced 
that the principle which excluded him was stupid anò bar- 
barous, and that the course he \vas at present taking \vas 
necessary for the purpose of obtaining its irl1Inediate repeal. 
Therefore, any idea of expelling 1\11". Salon10us ,vas out 
of the question. 'fhe only thing that could be done \vas 
to set to work and debate the matter. I.Jord John Rus- 
sell moved a resolution to the effect that 1\[r. Salomons be 
ordered to ,vithdra"T. I...ord John Russell, it need hardly 
be said, was entirely in favor of the aÒInission of J e\vs, but 
thought 
Ir. Sa.loillons's course irregular. 1\11'. Bernal Osborne 
moved an amendillent d{\claring 1\lr. Salomons entitled to 
take his seat. A series of irregular discu
sions, varied and 
enlivened by motions for adjonrnnlent, took place; and IV!r. 
Salolllons not only voted in sOlne of the divisions, but act- 
ually made a speech. He spoke calmly and well, aud \vas 
listened to \vith great attention. lIe expl
ined that in the 
course he had taken he was acting in no spirit of contu- 
macy or presumption, and with no disregard tor the dignity 
of the IIouse, but that he had been lawfully electeò, and 
that be felt bound to take his seat for the purpose of 
ssert- 
ing bis own rights and thosp of his constituent
. lIe in- 
timated, also, that he ,vould ,vithdra\v if just sufficient force 
were used to Inake him feel that. he "ra8 acting under coer- 
cion. The motion that he be oròere..l to \vithdra"T ,vas car- 
ried. The Speaker requested 
[I.. f4alolnons to ,,'ithdra\\T. 
1\11". Salomolls held bis place. 'fhe Spea.ker directed the 
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Sergeant-at-Arnls to relnove 
Ir. Salumol1s. The Sergeant- 
at-Artus approached 
Ir. SaloIDons and touched bim on the 
shoulder, and 1\11". Saloll10ns then quietly \vithdrew. The 
farce \vas over. It \\Tas evident to everyone that 1\11". 
Salotuons had virtually gained his object, and that SOIne- 
thing must soon be done to get the IIouse of Commons and 
tbe country out of the difficulty. It is curious that, even 
in ordering him to \vithdra\\T, the Speaker called 1\lr. Salo- 
n1011S " the honorable 1l1eruber." 
:\1r. Salornolls did \vell to }Jress his rights in that practical 
\vay upon the notice of the IIouse. It is one of the blots 
upon our parliarneutary systern that a great question, like 
that of the ren10\'al of Jewish disabilities, is seldom set- 
tled upon its Inerits. Parliament rarely bends to tbe mere 
clairns of reason and justice. SOlne pressure has ahnost al- 
"rays to be put on it to induce it to see the right. Its ten- 
dency is alw'ays to act exactly as 1\lr. Salomons himself for- 
tnally did in this caRe; to yield only ,vhen Rufficient pressnre 
has Leen put on it to signify coercion. Catholic Emancipa- 
tion "Tas carried by such a pressure. The promoters of the 
Sunday Trading Bill yield to a riot in Hyde Park. A Tory 
Governlnent turn Itetorlners in obedience to a cro\vd who 
pull down the railing of the saIne enclosure. A Chancellor 
of the Exchequer nlodifies his budget in deference to a dem- 
onstration of match - selling boys and girls. In all these 
instances it ,vas right to nlake the concession; but the con- 
cession was not made becau
e it was right. The Irish Home 
Jlulers, or some of thenl at least, are convinced tbat they 
,vill carry IIoll1e Rule in the end by the n1ere force of a 
p..e
sure brought to bear on Parliament; and their expecta- 
tion is justified by all previous experience. They have been 
told often enough that they 111 ust Bot expect to carry it by 
arguTncnt. If parliatnentary institutions do really come to 
be discredited in this country, as many people love to pre- 
dict, one especial reason "'ill be this very experience 011 the 
part of the public, that Parliament has invariably conceded 
to pressnre the refornls \,"hich it persistently denied to jus- 
tice. A reform is first refused without reason, to be at last 
conceded "Tithout grace. 

lr. Salorno1l8 acted \visely, therefore, for the cause he had 
at heart \VhCll he thrust himself upon tbe flouse of Com.. 
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nlons. The course taken by Baron Rothschild \\yas more 
dignified, no doubt; but it did not make much impression. 
The victory seeins to us to have been practically won when 
Mr. Salomons sat down after having addressed tbe House 
of Comlnons from his place alTIOng the members. But it 
was not technically ,von just then, nor for some tiu1e after. 
Two actions \vere brought agaiust 
Ir. Salomons, not by the 
Government, to recover penalties for his having unla\vfully 
ta,ken his seat. One of the actions was ,vithdra\vn, the 
object of both alike being to get a settlenlent of the legal 
question, for \\yhich one trial ,vouid be as good as t\\Tenty. 
'l'he action ealne on tor trial in the Oourt of Exchequer, on 
Decelll ber 9th, 1851, before 1\lr. 13aron l\Iartin and a special 
jury. Baron l\lartin suggested that, as the question at issue 
was one of great importance, a 
pecial case should be pre- 
pared for the decision of the full court. This \yas done, and 
tbe case came before the Court in J annary, 1852. rrhe issue 
real1y narro\ved itself to this: ,vere the \\yords, "on the true 
faith of a Christian," rnerely a form of affirn1ation, or were 
they purposely in
erted in order to obtain a profession of 
Christian faith? Did not the fralners of the measnre mere- 
ly put in such ",yords as at the n10ment seerned to them most 
proper to secure a true declaration fron1 the n1ajority of 
those to be sworn, and with the understanding that in ex- 
ceptional cases other fo1'n18 of asseveration might be em- 
ployed as 11lore suited to other forn1s of faith? Or were 
the ,vords put in for the express purpose of making it cer- 
tain that none but ChristiauR should take the oath? We 
kno,v as a matter of fact that the words were not put in 
,,,ith any such intention. No one "Tas thinking about the 
J e\ys 'v hen the asseveration \\"as th us constructed. Still, 
the Court of Excheq ner decided by three voices to one that 
the ,,"ords mnst be held in law to constitute ß, specially 
Christian oath, ,,,hich eould he taken by no one but a Chris.. 
tian, and ,vithout taking ,vhich no one could be a mClnber 
of Parlialnent; of that I>arliament "Thich had had })oling- 
broke for a leader, and Gibbon for a distinguished meInbcr. 
The legal question then being settled, there were renewed 
efforts made to get rid of the disabilitieR ùy an Act of Par- 
liament. The IIouse of COffilTIOnS continued to pass biI1s 
t,o enable J e,vs to sit in ParJiamellt, and the IIousc of Lords 
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continued to throw thern out. Lord John Russel], who bad 
taken charge of the measure, introduced his bill early iu 
1858. "fhc bill \\ras some\vhat peculiar in its construction. 
On a former occasion the House of Lords found another 
excuse for not passing a measure for the san1e purpose, in 
the fact that it Inixed up a modification of the Oath cf 
Suprernacy ,vith the question of the relief of the Jews. In 
the present rneasure the two questions ,vere kept separate. 
rrhe bilJ proposed to reconstruct the oath altogether. Some 
obsolete ,,"ords about the Pretender and the Stuart faluily 
,vere to be taken out. The asseverations relating to suc- 
cession, 8upren1Rcy, and allegiance ,vere to be condensed 
into one oath, to which were added the words, "on the true 
faith of a Christian." rrhus far the measnre merely recon- 
strncted the fornl of oath 80 as to bring it into accord with 
the existing conditions of thingR. But then there caine a 
separate clause in the bill, providing that where the oath 
had to be administered to a Jew the \vords," on the true 
faith of a Christian," lnight be left out. This was a very 
sensible and simple ,vay of settling the matter. It provided 
a rational fOlln of oath fl)r all sects alike; it got rid of ob... 
solete anoll1alies, and it likevlise relieved the J e\ys from tbe 
injustice which had been unintentionally in1posed on thenl. 
Unfortunately, the very convenience of the form in ,vhich 
the bill ,vas dra"
n only put, as it ,viII be seen, a ne\v facil- 
ity into the hands of the Anti-reforrners in the Honse of 
I..Jords for ag:\in endeavoring to get rid of it. Lord John 
Russell bad no difficulty \vith the IIouse of Cornlnons. He 
had brought up his bill in good time, in order that it might 
reach the flonse of I.Jords as quickly as possible; and it pass- 
ed a second reading in the Cornmons without any debate. 
\Vllen it carne up to the I-Iouse of Lords, the Inajority sim.. 
pl y struck on t the particular clause relating to the J e,vs. 
-rhis rnade the biB of no account ,vhatever for the purpose 
it 
pecially had in vie\v. The COIDl110nS, on the motion of 
Lord John Russell, refused to assent to the alteration n13de 
by the LordR, and appointed 3. committee to draw up a state- 
Inent of their reasons for refusing to agree to it. On the 
Inotion of 1\lr. Dnnconlbe, it ,vas actually agreed that Baron 
Rothschild should be a men1ber of the comnlittee, although 
a legal decision bad declared binl not to be a mernber of 
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the House. During the debates to \vhich all this led, Lord 
Lucan made a suggestion of conlpromise in the House of 
Lords which proved successful. He recommended the iu c 
sertion of a clause in the bill allowing either House to mod- 
ify the form of oath according to its pleasure. Lord John 
Russell objected to this ,vay of dea.ling with a great ques- 
tion, but did not feel \varranted in refusing the proposed 
compromise. A bill was dra\vn up with the clanse suggest.. 
ed, and it ,vas rattled, if we may use such an expression, 
through both Houses. It passed \vith the Oaths Bill, ,vhich 
the Lords had nlutilated, and which no\v stood as an inde- 
pendent measure. A J e\v, therefore, might be a member of 
the House of ConlIDons, if it chose to receive him, and might 
be shut ont of the IIouse of Lords if that House did not 
think fit to let him in. J\lore than that, the House of Com- 
mons might change its mind at any moment, and by modi- 
fying the form of oath shut ont the Jews again, or shut out 
any new Jewish candidates. Of course such a condition of 
things as that could not endure. An Act passed not long 
after which consolidated the Acts referring to Oaths of Al- 
legiance, Abjuration, and Supremacy, and enabled Je\vs on 
all occasions whatever to omit the words, "on the true faith 
of a Christian." Thus the J e\v ,vas at last placed on a po- 
sition of political equality with his Christian fellow-sub- 
jects, and an anomaly and a scandal was rernoved from our 
legislation. 
About the sanle time as that ,vhich sa\v Baron Rothschild 
admitted to take his seat in the House of Conlnlons, the ab- 
surd property qualification for members of Parliament was 
abolished. r.ehis ridiculous system originall y professed to 
secure that no man should be a menlber of the House of 
Commons \\-Fho did not o\vn a certain amount of landed 
property. The idea of defining a man's fitness to sit in Par- 
liament according to his possession of landed property ,vas 
in itself preposterous; but, such as tbe law was, it was 
evaded every day. It had not the slightest real force. Fic- 
titious conveyances were issued as a nlatter of course. Any 
one who desired a seat in Parliament could easily find some 
friend or patron who "1'ould convey to him by formal deed 
the fictitious ownership of landed property enough to sa.tisfy 
the requirements of the law, This was done usually with as 
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little pretence at concealment as the borro\ving of an urn.. 
brella. It was perfectly well kno\vn to everybody that a 
great many nlembers of the IIonse of Conlulons did not pos- 
sess, and did not even pretend to po
sess, a single acre of 
land their own property. What Inade the thing more ab- 
surd was that men who ,vere rich enough to spend thou- 
sands of pounds in contesting boroughs and counties had 
often to go through this forlll of having a fictitious convey- 
ance made to them, because they did not happen to have in- 
vested any part of their ,vealth in land. Great city mag- 
nates, kno\vn for their ,vealth, and kno\vn in many cases for 
their h1gb personal honor as ,veIl, had to submit to this fool- 
ish cerelnonial. The property qualification ,vas a device of 
the reign of Anne. The evasions of it became so many and 
so notorious that in George II.'s time an Act was passed 
making it necessary for every member to take an oath that 
he possessed the requisite amount of property. In the pres- 
ent reign a declaration was substituted for the oath, and it 
was provided that if a man had not landed property, it 
,vould be enough for him to prove tbat he had funded 
property to the sanle amount-six hundred pounds a year 
for counties, and three hundred pounds for boroughs. The 
manufacture of fictitious qualifications went on as fast as 
ever. There were rnany men in good position, earning large 
incomes by a profession or otherwise, ,,,,,ho yet had not real- 
ized money enough to put them in possession of a property 
of six hundred pounds or three hundred pounds a year-it 
might take ten thousand ponnds to secure an income of 
three hundred pounds a year; twenty thousand pounds to 
secure six hundred pounds a year. Scores of members of 
Parliament were well known not to have any such means. 
To make the anomaly more absurd, it should be noted that 
there was no property qualification in Scotland, and the 
Scotch members were then, as now, remarkable for their re- 
spectability and intelligence. Members for the Universi- 
ties, too, were elected \rithout a property qualification. l\Ir. 
Locke King stated in the House of Comnlons tbat, after 
every general election, there ,vere from fifty to sixty cases in 
which it was found that persons had declared themselves to 
be possessed of the requisite qualification who were notori- 
ously not in possession of it. Many men, too, it ,vas well 
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known, ,vere purposely qualified by ,vealthy patrons, in or. 
del' that they might sit in Parlianlent as mere nominees and 
political servants. 
As usual \vith Parliarnent, this anotnaly ,vas allo\ved to 
go on until a sudden scandal nlade its abolition necessary. 
One luckless person, who probably had no position and fe,v 
friends, \vas actually prosecute(l for having nlade a false dec- 
laration as to his property qualifieation. I-Ie had been a lit- 
tle more indiscreet, or a little more open in his perfornlance, 
than other people, and he was pounced upon by "old father 
antic," the la\v. '-fhis practically settled the rnatter. Eve
.y 
one knew that lnany other metn bers of Parlialuent deserved, 
in point of fact, j nst as ,veIl as he, the th ree lnonths' impris- 
onnlent to which he was sentenced. 1\lr. Locke King intro- 
duced a bill to abolish the property qualification hitherto 
required fronl the representatives of English and Irish con- 
stituencies, and it became law in a few days. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


WHEN Lord Ellenborough abruptly resigned the place of 
President of the Board of Control, he was succeeded by Lord 
Stanley, \vho, as \ve have seen already, becanle Secretary of 
State for India under the new systelD of government. Lord 
Stan ley had been Secretary for the Colonies, and in this office 
he was succeeded by Sir Edward Bul\\Ter Lytton. For some 
time previously Sir Ed\vard Lytton had been taking so mark- 
ed a place in Parlian1entary life as to make it evident that 
when his party canle into po\ver he was Rure to have a 
chance of distinguishing himself in office. Bul \ver's political 
career had, up to this tin1e, been little better than a failure. 
He started in public life as a Radical and a friend of O'Con- 
nell; he was, indeed, the means of introducing 1\11'. Disraeli 
to the leader of the Irish party. He hegan his Parliamen- 
tary career before the Reform Bill. He was elected for St. 
Ives in 1831. After the passing of the bill, he represented 
Lincoln for several years. At the general election of 1841 
he lost hiA seat, and it ,vas not until July, 1852, that he 
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was again returned to Parliament. This time he came In 
as Inerll ber for the County of Hcrts. In the interval n1any 
things hact happened-to quote the expression of 1\1... Disraeli 
in 1874. Lytton had succeeded to wealth and to landed 
estates, and he had almost altogether changed his political 
opinions. Frorn a poetic Radical he had beconle a poetic 
Conservative. In the" Par1ian1entary Cotnpanion" for the . 
year 1855 ,ve find hin} thus quaintly described-by his o\yn 
hand, it may be assurued: "Concurs in the genet'al policy of 
Lord Derby; would readjust the Income-tax, and mitigate 
the duties on rnalt, tea, and soap; some years ago advocated 
the ballot, but, seeing its utter inefficiency in France and 
Alnerica, can no longer support that theory; will support 
education on a religious basis, and vote for a repeal of the 

Iaynooth Grant." It will, perhaps, be assumed from this 
confession of faith that I
ytton had not very clear views 
of any kind as to praetical politics. It probably seemed a 
graceful and poetic thing, redolent of youth and Ernest l\Ial- 
travers, to stand forth as an impassioned Radical in early 
years; and it was quite in keeping with the progress of Er- 
nest 1\Ialtravers to tone do\vll into a thoughtful Conservative, 
opposing the l\Iaynoot.h Grant and mitigating the duty on 
malt and soap, as one ad "aneed in years, wealth, and grav- 
ity. At all events, it \vas certain that whatever Lytton at- 
tempted he \vQuld in the end carry to some considerable suc- 
cess. IIis first years in the House of ConlIDons had COlne to 
nothing. When he lost his seat nlost people fancied that he 
had accepted defeat, and had turned his back on Parliamen- 
tary life forever. But I.Jytton possessed a nlarvellously strong 
wilJ, and had a faith in hinlself which almost anlounted to 
genins. When he wrote a play \v hich proved a distinct fail- 
ure, sonle of the leadin
 critics assured him that he had no 
dramatic turn at all. lIe believed, on the contrary, that he 
had; and he deterrnined to ,,'rite another play ,vhich should 
be of all things dramatic, and which should hold the stage. 
lIe ,vent to \vork and produeed the" Lady of Lyons," a play 
filled \vith turgid passages and preposterous situations, but 
,vhich haR, nevertheless, in so conspicuous a degree the dra- 
nlatic or theatric qualities that it has always held the stage, 
and has never been wholly extinguished by any change of 
fasbion or offancy. In much the same way Sir Ed\vard LyÞ 
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ton seems to have made up his mind that he "
onld compel 
the ,vorld to confess hiln capable of playing the part of a 
politician. 'Ve have, in a former chapter of this ,,"ork, al- 
luded to the phy
ical difficulties ,vhich stood in the ,yay of 
his SUC(Oess as a Parliamentary 8peaker, and in spite of ,vhich 
he accon1plished his success. I-Ie "Tas ileat: and his articu- 
lation ,vas so defective that those ,,'ho heard hin1 
peak in 
})u blic for the first tÎlne often found themsel ves unable to 
understand hiln. Such difficulties ,vonId assuredly have 
scared any ordinary man out of the Parlialnentary arena for- 
ever; but Lytton seelns to haye deterluined that he ,vonId 
lnake a figure in Parliament. lie set hilnself to public speak- 
ing as coolly as if he ,"ere a nlan, like Gladstone or Bright, 
,vhom nature had marked out for such a competition by her 
physical gifts. He becanle a decided, and even, in a certain 
sense, a great succe
s. lIe could not strike into a debate 
actually going on-his defects of hearing shut him off from 
such a perfornlance-and no man who is not a debater ".ill 
ever hold a really high position in the IIouse of Commons; 
but he conld revie\v a previous night's argnnlents in a speech 
abounding in 
plendid phrases and brilliant illustrationR. lIe 
could pass for an orator; he actually did pass for an orator. 

Ir. Disraeli seenlS to have adnlired his speaking with a gen- 
uine and certainly a disinterested admiration; for he de- 
scribed it as though it \vere exactly the kind of eloquence 
in which he would gladly have himself excelled if he could. 
In fact, Lytton reached the same relative level in Parliamen- 
tary debate that he bad reached in fiction and the drama. 
Ire contrived to appear as if he ought to rank aII10ng the 
be
t of the craftslnen. 
Sir Ed ward Lytton, as Secretary for the ColonieR, seemed 
resolved to prove by active and original ,vork that he could 
be a practical colonial statesn1an as "yell as a novelist, a play- 
wright, and a Parlian1entary orator. He founded the Coiony 
of British Columbia, which at first ,vas to cOlnprise all such 
territories ,vithin the Queen's donlinions "as are bounded, to 
the south, by the frontier of the United StateR of Alnerica; 
to the east, by the main chain of the Rocky lVlonntains; to 
the north, by Simpson's River and the Finlay branch of the 
Peace River; and to the west, by the !:)acific Ocean." It ,vas 
originally intended that the colony Rhonld not include Van- 
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ron ver's Island; but her 
Iajesty was allowed, on reCCl vlng 
an address from the t\VO IIonses of the Legislature of Van- 
cOllver's Island, to annex that island to British Colulnbia. 
Vancouver's Island ,vas, in fact, incorporated with British 
Colunlbia in 1866, and British Colunlbia ,vas united with the 
Dominion of Canada in 1871. 
Something, however, nlore strictly akin to Sir Edward Lyt- 
ton's personal tastes was found in the mission to which he 
invited 1\1r. Gladstone. rrhere had long been dissatisfaction 
and even disturbance in the Ionian Islands. These seven 
islands were constituted a sort of repu blic or common wealth 
by the Treaty of Vienna. But they \\
ere consigned to the 
protectorate of Great Britain, which had the right of main- 
taining garrisons in theln. Great Britain used to appoint a 
Lord High Commissioner, \\1ho was generally a military man, 
and whose office combined the duties of COlnrnander - in- 
Chief with those of Civil Governor. rfhe little republic had 
a Senate of six menlbers and a J...Jegislative As
embly of forty 
Inem bel's. It seems ahnost a waste of ,vords to say that t.he 
islanders \vcre not content \vith British government. }1"or 
good or ill, the IIeIlenes, 'v herever they are found, are sure to 
be filled \\
ith an impassioned longing for Hellenic indepen- 
dence. The people of the Ionian Islands were eager to be al- 
lowed to enter into one systelll with the kingdom of Greece. 
It was idle to try to amuse them by telling them they con- 
stituted an independent republic, and ,vere actually govern- 
ing themselves. A duller people than the Greeks of the isl- 
ands could not be del uded into the idea that they \vere a self- 
governing people, while they saw themselves presided over 
by an English Lord IIigh Connnissioner, ",. ho ,vas also the 
Comnlander-in-Chief of a goodly l
ritish army garrisoned in 
their rnidst. rrhey 
a w that the I
ord I-ligh Comlnissioner 
had a ,yay of disn1Ïssing the republican Parliament ,vhene\'er 
he and they could not get on together. They knew that if 
they yentured to resist his orders, English soldiers would 
make short ,york of their effort at self-assertion. They 
might, therefore, ,veIl be excused if they failed to see much 
of the independent republic in such a systenl. It is certain 
that they got a great deal of material benefit from the pres- 
puce of the energetic road-making British power. But they 
\\"anted to be, above an things, Greek. Their national prin- 
11.-9 
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ciples and aspirations, their personal vanities, their truly 
Greek restlessness and craving for novelty, all combined to 
make theln illlpatient of that foreign protectorate which was 
really foreign governillent. The popular constitution which 
had been given to the Septinsnlar Republic some ten years 
before Sir E. B. Lytton's tinle had enabled Ilellenic agitation 
to nlake its voice and its clailns more effectual. In England, 
after the usual fashion, a great many shallo\v politicians were 
raising an outcry against the popular constitution, as ifit were 
the cause of all the confusion. Because it enabled discon. 
tent to make its \"oice heard, they condenlned it as the cause 
of the discontent. They would have been for silencing the 
alarrn.bell ilnrllediately, and then telling themselves that all 
was safe. As ,,"as but natural, local politicians rose to popu. 
larity in the islands in proportion as they ,vere loud in their 
denunciation of foreign rule, and in their dClnands for union 
with the kingd0111 of Greece. Anybody I11ight surely have 
foretold all this years before. It lnight have been taken for 
granted that so lon
 as any sort of independent Greek king- 
dom held its bead above the \\Taters, the Greek populations 
every\vhere would synlpathize '\\
ith its effort
, and long to 
join their destiny ,vith it. Many English public men, how. 
ever, were merely angry with these pestilential Greeks, who 
did not know \\That ,vas good for thein. A great English 
journal complained, with a simple egotism that was positive. 
1y touching, that, in spite of all argun1ent, the National As. 
sembly, the municipalities, and the press of the Ionian Isl- 
ands had no\v concentrated their pretensions on the project 
of a union with the kingdom of Greece. Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton had not been long enough in office to have become 
soaked in the ideas of routine. lIe did not regard the unan. 
imous opinions of the insular legislature, nlllnicipaIities, and 
press as evidence merely of the unutterable stupidity or the 
incurable in
ratitude and \vickedness of the Ionian popula- 
tions. He thought the causes of the complaints and the dis. 
satisfaction ,vere ,veIl ,vorth looking into, and he resolved on 
sending a statesman of distinction out to the islands to make 
the inquiry. 1\lr. Gladstone had been for some years out of 
office. He had been acting as an independent supporter of 
Lord Palmerston's Government. It occurred to Sir Ed\\Tard 
Bulwer I
ytton that Mr. Gladstone \\Tas the man best fitted 
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to conduct the inquiry. He waR \vell kno\vn to be a syrnpa- 
thizer with the struggles and the hopes of the GI.eeks gen- 
erally; and it Reerned to the nc\v Colonial Secretary that 
the mere fact of such a Ulan having been appointed would 
make it clear to the islanders that the inquiry was about to 
be cond noted in no hostile spirit. lIe offered, therefore, to 

fr. Gladstone the office of Lord IIigh Comnllssioner Ex- 
traordinary to the Ionian Islands, and 
lr. Gladstone accept. 
ed the offer and its dutie
. '-fhe appointillent created n1uch 
surprise, sOlne anger, aud a good deal of ridicule here at 
hOlne. There seen1ed to certain minds to be something 
novel, startling, and positively unseemly in such a proceed- 
ing. Sir Ed ward Bul\ver Lytton had alluded in his de- 
spatch to :àIr. Gladstone's IIolneric scholarship, and this \\?as, 
in the opinion of some politicians, an outrage upon all the 
principles and proprieties of routine. This, it \vas muttered, 
is \v hat comes of literary men in office. A writer of novels 
is leader of the House of Con} nl0l1S, and he has another 
,vriter of novels at his side as Colonial Secretary, and be- 
tween tbem tbey can think of Bothing better than to send a 
D1an out to the Ionian Islands to listen to the trash of Greek 
delnagogues, merely because he happens to be fond of read- 
ing Homer. 
1\1r. Gladstone went out to the Ionian Islands, and arrived 
in Corfu in the N ovenlber of 1858. He cal1ed together the 
Senate, and endeavored to satisfy them as to the real nature 
of his mission. He eXplained tbat he had not come there to 
discuss the propriety of rnaintaining the English protector- 
ate, but only to inquire into the manner in which the just 
clainls of the Ionian Islands might be secured by means of 
that protectorate. }\tIre Gladstone's visit, however, was not 
a successful enterprise for those \vho desired that the pro- 
tectorate should be perpetual, and that the Ionians should 
be brought to accept it as inevitable. The population of 
the islands persisted in regarding him, not as the comnlis- 
sioner of a Conservative English Government, but as "Glad- 
stone the Philhellene." He was received" herever he went 
with the honors due to a liberator. His path everywhere 
was made to seem like a triumphal progress. In ,.ain he re- 
peated his assurances that he came to reconcile the islands 
to the protectorate, and not to deliver them from it. The 
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popular instinct insisted on regarding him as at least the 
precursor of their union to the kingdom of Greece. 'l'he 
National Assembly passed a forn1al resolution declaring for 
union \vith Greece. All that l\1r. G]adstone's persuasions 
could do ,vas to ind uce thelu to appoint a committee, and 
draw up a memorial to be presented in proper form to the 
protecting po\vers. By this time the news of 1\Ir. Glad- 
stone's reception in the islands, and in Athens, to which 
also he paid a visit, had reached England, and the most 
extravagant exaggerations were put into circulation. 1\lr. 
Gladstone was attacked in an absurd Inanner. He was ac- 
cused not lnerely of having encouraged the pretensions of 
the Ionian Islanders, but even talked of as if he, and he 
alone, had been their inspiration. One might have imag- 
ined that there was something portentous and even unnat- 
ural in a population of Hellenic race feeling anxious to be 
united \vith a Greek kingdom instead of being ruled by a 
British protectorate imposed by the arbitrary decree of a 
congress of foreign powers. National complacency could 
hardl y push sensible men to greater foolishness than it did 
when it set half England wondering and raging over the irn- 
pertinence of a Greek population who preferred union with 
a Greek kingdom to dependence upon an English protec- 
torate. English \vriters and speakers went on habitually as 
if the cond uet of the islanders \vere on a par with that of 
some graceless daughter who forsakes her father's house for 
the conlpanionship of strangers, or of some still more guilty 
,vife who deserts ber loving husband to associate herself 
\\"ith some strolling musician. There can be no doubt that 
in every material sense the people of the islands \vere Inuch 
better governed under England's protectorate than they 
could be for generations, probably for centuries, to come un- 
der any Greek administration. They had admirable nlean
 
of communication by land and sea, splendid harbors, regu- 
lar lines of steamers, excellent roads every\vhere, while the 
people of the kingdom of Greece were hardly better off for 
all these advantages under Otho than they might have been 
under Codrus. 1\1. Edmond About declared that the inhab. 
itants of the Ionian Islands were richer, happier, and a hun- 
dred times better governed than the subjects of King Otbo. 
M. About detested Greece and all about it; but his testi.. 
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mony thus far is that of the most enthusiastic Philhellene. 
Indeed, it seems a "Taste of words to say, that ,vhere Eng.. 
lishmen ruled they \,"ouid take care to have good roads and 
f
fficient lines of steamers. But 1\1. About was Inistaken in 
assun1Ìng that the populations of the islands were happier 
under British rule than they would have been under that of 
a Greek kingdoln. Such a renlark only sho\ved a want of 
tbe dratnatic synlpathy which understands the feelings of 
others, and \vhich ,,"e especially look for in a writer of any 
sort of fiction. 1\1. About would not have been so success- 
ful a romancist if he had al ,,"aY8 acted 011 the assumption 
that people are Inade happy by the material conditions 
\vhich, in tbe opinion of other people, ought to confer hap- 
piness. lIe would not, \\"e may presume, adn1Ït that the 
people of Alsace and I..JolTaine are happier under the Ger- 
mans than they ,vere under the French, even though it were 
to be proved beyond dispute that the Germans made better 
roads and managed more satishlctorily the lines of rail\\Tay. 
The populations of the islands persevered in the belief 
that they understood better what n1ade them happy than 
IvL About could do. The visit of 1\-11'. Gladstone, "Thatever 
pnrpose it may have been intended to fulfil, had the effect 
of Inaking them agitate tl)ore strenuously than ever for an- 
nexation to the kingdom of Greece. Their ,vish, however, 
was not to be granted yet. A new" Lord IIigh COlnmis- 
sioner ',"'as sent out after 1\11". Gladstone's return, doubtless 
with instructions to satisfy \\That ,,"as supposed to be puùlic 
opinion at home by a little additional stringency in main- 
taining the connection bet\\Teen Great Britain and the }Jl'O- 
tected populations
 Still, ho\vever, the idea held ground 
that sooner or later Great 13ritain "Tonld giye up the charge 
of the islands. A fe\v years after, an opportunity occurred 
for nlaking the cession. r
rhe Greeks got rid quietly of their 
heavy Gerlnan king, Otho; and on the adyice chiefly of Eng- 
land, they elected as sovereign a brother of the Princess of 
Wales. The Greeks thelnsel yes ""ere not very eager for 
any other eXpt. 1 riment in the nlatter of royalty. They 
seemed as if they thought they had had enough of it. But 
the Great Po,vers, and nlore especially England, preRsed 
npon thenl that they could never be real1y respectable if 
they ,vent \\Tithout a king; and they 811 bmitted to the die- 
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tates of conventionality. They first asked for Prince Alfred 
of England, now Duke of Edinburgh; but the arrangements 
of European diplomacy did not allow of a prince of any of 
the great reigning houses being set over Greece. In any 
case, nothing can be less likely than that an English Prince 
,vould bave accepted such a responsibility. The French 
Government made sonle significant relnark, to the effect 
that if it were possible for any of the Great Po\\yers to al- 
low one of their princes to accept the Greek cro\vn, France 
had a prince disengaged, ,vho, she thought,lnight have at 
least as good a clailn as another. 
rhis was understood to 
be Prince Napoleon, son of Jerome, I{ing of Westphalia-a 
prince of \VhOnl a good deal was heard after, as a good deal 
had been heard before, in the po1itics of Europe. The sug- 
gestion then about the prince of the IIouse of Denrnark \vas 
made either by or to the Greeks, and it was accepted. 
rhe 
second son of the I{ing of Denmark was I1lade I{ing of 
Greece; and Lord John Russell, on behalf of the EngliRh 
Government, then handed over to the kingdotl1 of Greece 
the islands of which Great Britain had had so long to bear 
the unwilling charge, and the retention of \vhich, according 
to some uneasy politicians, "'as absolutely ))eccssary alike to 
the national safety and the in1perial glory of England. This 
is anticipating by a fèw years the moven1eut of titue; but 
the effects of 1\lr. Gladstone's visit so distinctly foreshado,ved 
the inevitable result that it is Bot worth ,vhile dividing into 
t\\yo parts this little chapter of onr history. 
lr. Gladstone's 
visit, the mistaken interpretation put upon it by the islanders, 
and the reception \vhich, chiefly on account of that mistake, 
he had among then}, must have l11ade it clear to every intel- 
ligent person in England that this country could not long 
continue to force her protectorate upon a reluctant popula- 
tion over whom it could not even claim the right of con.. 
quest. It ought to have been plain to all the world that 
England could not long consent, \\.ith any regard for her 
own professions and principles, to play the part of Europe's 
jailer or n1an in possession. 
rhe ce
sion of the Ionian Isl.. 
ands marked, ho,,'ever, the L'lrthest point of progress attain- 
ed for many years in that liberal principle of foreign policy 
which recognizes fairness and justice as nlotives of action 
more im,pcrative than national vanit
y:- or the imperial pridø 
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of extended possession. England had to suffer for SOllle 
time under the influence of a reaction "1 hich the cession of 
the islands, all just and prudent though it was, unquestion- 
ably helped to bring about. 


CHAPTER XL. 


THE TORY DIOGENES ROLI..ING HIS TUB. 


THERE was once, we read, a mighty preparation for war 
going on in Athens. Everybody \vas busy in arrangement 
of some kind to meet the needs of coming battle. Diogenes 
had nothing in particular to do, but was un willing to ap- 
pear absolutely idle when all else were so busy. He set to 
work, therefore, \vith immense clatter and energy, to roll his 
tub up and down the streets of Athens. The Conservative 
Governluent, seeing Europe all in disturbance, and having 
nothing very particu1ar to do, began to roll a tub of their 
own, and to show a preternatural and wholly unnlJcessary 
activity in doing so. 
The year 1859 was one of stornl and stress on the Euro- 
pean continent. The \var-drum throbbed through the whole 
of it. The year began with the memorable declaration of 
the En1peror of the French to the Austrian i\mbassador at 
the Tuileries that the relations between the t\yO Empires 
were not such as he could desire. This he said, according 
to the description given of the event in a despatch froln 
Lord Cowley, "with some severity of tone." In truth, 
Count Cavonr had had his ,vay. He had prevailed upon 
Louis Napoleon, and the result was a determination to ex- 
pel the Austrians from Italy. It seems clear enough that 
the Emperor, after awhile, grew anxiously inclined to dra\\" 
back from the position in \vhich he had placed hirnse1f: 
Great pressure \vas brought to bear upon him by the Eng- 
lish Government, and by other Governments as well, to iu- 
duce hiln to refrain fronl disturbing the peace of Europe. 
He was probably quite sincere in the assurances he repeated- 
ly gave that he was doing his best to prevent a rupture ,vith 
Austria; and he ,\\rould possibly have given nluch to avoid 
the quarrel. The turn of his nlind ,vas such that he scarcely 
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ever forilled any resolution or entered into any agreement; 
but the n10rnent the step ,vas taken, he began to see reasons 
for ,vishing that he had follo,ved a different course. In this 
instance it is evident that he started at the sound hinlself 
had lllade. It was not, ho,ve\
er, any longer in his power to 
guide events. He was in the hands of a stronger will and a 
more daring spirit than his own. In the career of Count 
Cavour our times have seen, perhaps, the most rell1arkable 
illustration of that great Italian stateslnanship ,,'hich has 
always appeared at intervals in the history of Europe. 
There nlay be very different opinions about the political 
morality of Cavour. Rather, indeed, Il1ay it be said that 
his strongest admirer is forced to invent a n10rality of his 
o\\'n, in order to justify all the political actions of a man 
who kne\v no fear, hesitation, or scruple. Cavour had tbe 
head of a l\fachia velli, the daring of a Cresar Borgia, the po- 
litical craft and audacity of a Richelieu. lIe ,vas undoubt- 
edly a patriot and a lover of his country; but he ,vas will- 
ing to serve his country by means tì.om which the conscience 
of modern Europe, even as it sho,vs itself in the business 
of statesillanship, is forced to shrink back. If ends \vere to 
justify n1cans, then the history of United Italy may be the 
justification of the lifè of Cavour; but until ends are held 
to justify means, one can only say that be did marvellous 
things-that he broke up and reconstrncted political sys- 
ten1s; that he n1ade a nation; that he realized the dreams 
of Dante, and SOlne of the schemes of Alexander VI.; and 
that he acconlplished all this, for the In08t part, at the cost 
of other people, and not of Italians. Loui:s Napoleon \vas 
simply a ,veapon in the hands of such a man. Cavour kne\v 
precisely what he wanted, and ,,"as prepared to go all lengths 
and to run all risks to haye it. '''"hen once the French Enl- 
peror had entered into a compact with hiIn there ,vas no 
escape from it. 
Cavour did not look like an Italian; at least, a typical 
Italian. lIe looked more like an Englishman. fIe remind- 
ed Englishmen oddly of Dickens's Pick\vick, \vith his large 
forehead, his general look of moony good - nature, and his 
spectacles. That COlnmon place, honlel y exterior concealcd 
unsurpassed force of character, subtlety of scheming, and 
power of will. Cavour was detcrlnined that France should 
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figbt Austria. If Louis Napoleon had shown any decided 
inclination to draw back, Cavonr ,,"ould have flung Pied- 
mont single-handed into tbe figbt, and defied France, after 
what had passed, to leave ber to bel' fate. Louis Napoleon 
dared not leave Piedmont to bel' fate. He had gone too far 
with Cavour for that. Tbe war between France and Aus- 
tria broke out. It was over, one might say, in a 1110ment. 
Austria had no generals; tbe French arrny rushed to S11C- 
cess; and then Louis Napoleon stopped short as suddenly 
as he had begun. He had proclaimed tbat he ,,"ent to ""ar 
to set Italy free froDl the Alps to tbe sea; but he made 
peace on the basis of the liberation of Lombardy from Aus- 
tria.n rule, and he left Venetia fQr another day and for other 
arms. lIe dre\v back before tbe very serious danger that 
threatened on the part of tbe German States, who showed 
olninous indications of a resolve to make tbe cause of Aus- 
tria their o\vn if France went too far. He held his hand froDl 
Venetia because of Prus
ia; seven years later, Prussia her- 
self gave Venetia to Italy. 
The English Government had Inade futile attempt8 to 
prevent the outbreak of war. Lord l\Ialrnesbury had elab- 
orated quires of heavy cornillonplace in the vain hope that 
the great conflicting forces then let loose could be hrought 
hack into quietude by the gentle charnl of plenteous plati- 
tude. 
Iean\vhile the Conservative Governlnent could not 
exactly live on the mere reputation of having given good 
ad vice abroad to wbich no one \vould listen. They had 
t,o do something Inore at horne. '"rhey began to roll a 
tub. While Europe was aflame with war-passion and panie, 
the Conservatives determined to try their hand at a Reforrll 
Bill. 1\lr. Disraeli, as leader of the House of Commons, kne\v 
that a Refornl Bill \vas one of the certainties of the future. 
It suited hirn well enough to praise the perfection of exist- 
ing institutions in his Parliamentary and platform speeches; 
but no one knew better than he that the Refornl Bill of 1832 
had left sonle blanks that must be, one day or anotber, filled 
np by some Government. Lord John Russell had nlade an 
attempt more than once, and failed. He had tried a Refornl 
Bill in 1852, and lost his chance because of the defeat of the 
Ministry on the 
Iilitia Bill; he had tried another experi- 
luent in 1854-, but the country ,vas too eager about war with 
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Russia to care for domestic refornl, and Lord John Russell 
had to abandon the attelnpt, not \\Tithout an emotion ,vhich 
he could not succeed in concealing. 1\lr. Disraeli klle"T ,veIl 
enough that ,vhenever Lord John Russell happened to be 
in po\ver again he would return to his first love in politics 
-a Reform Bill. He knew also that a refusal to have any- 
thing to do with reforul \vould ah\?ays expose the Tories in 
office to a coalition of all the Liberal fractions against theine 
At present he could not pretend to think that his party \vas 
strong. The Conservatives \vere in office, but they were not 
in po\ver. At any moment, if the Liberals chose, a Illotion 
callir1g for reform, or censuring the Government because 
they were doing nothing for refOl"In, nlight be brought for- 
ward in the House of Commons and carried in the teeth of 
the Tory party. 1\lr. Disraeli had to choose bet\veen two 
dangers. lIe might risk all by refusing reform; he might 
risk all by attempting reform. lIe thought, on the whole, 
the wiser course would be to endeavor to take possession of 
the reforIn question for hill1self and his party. 
The reappearance of 1\lr. Bright in politics stimulated, no 
dou bt, this resolve on the part of the Conservati \Te leader. 
We speak only of the one leader; for it is not likely that 
the Prime-minister, Lord Derby, took any active interest in 
the matter. Lord Derby had outlived political ambition, 
or he had had, perhaps, all the political success he cared for. 
There was not much to tempt him into a new reform cam- 
paign. Tilnes had changed since his fiery energy \vent so 
far to stirnulate the vVhigs of that day into euthusiasnl for 
the bill of Lord Grey. Lord Derby had had nearly all in 
life that such a man could desire. He had station of the 
highest; he had wealth and influence; he had fanle as a. 
great parliamentary debater. Now that Brougham had 
ceased to take any leading part in debate, he had no ri val 
in the House of Lords. He had an easy, buoyant t
mper.. 
ament; he was, as we have said already, something of 
a scholar, and he loved the society of his HOlner and hi
 
Ilorace, while he could enjoy out-door amusements as wen 
as any Squire Western or Sir Ilildebrand Osbaldistone of 
them all. He was a sincere man, without any pretence 1 
and, if he did not himself care about reform, he \vas not 
1ikely to put on any appearance of entbusiasnl about it. 
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N or did be set luuch store on continuing in office. He 
'vou Id be the same Lord Derby out of office as in. It is 
probable, therefore, that he \vould have allowed reforlll to 
go its way for him, and never troubled; and if loss of office 
canle of his indifference, he would have gone out of office 
with unabated cheerfulness. But this way of looking at 
things was by no nleans suitable to his energetic and an1bi.. 
tious lieutenant. 
lr. Disraeli had not nearly attained the 
height of his alnbitioIl, nor had he by any means exhaust- 
ed his political energies. 1\11". Disraeli, therefore, was not a 
nlan to vic\v ,vith any satisÜtction the con
eqnences likely 
to COllie to the Conservative party from an open refusal to 
take up the cause of refornl. lIe had al \vay
, too, n1easured 
fairly and accurately the populàr influence aud the parlia.. 
D1entary strength of 1\lr. Bright. It is clear that, at a tinlC 
\V hen n10st of the Conservati ves, and not a fe\v of the Whigs, 
regarded 1\lr. Bright as only an eloquent and respectable 
demagogue, 1\11'. Disraeli had made up his n1ind that the 
l\lanchester orator was a Dlan of genius and foresight, ,vho 
must be taken account of as a genuine political po\ver. lVIr. 
Bright no\v returned to public life. He had for a long time 
been ,vithdrawn by ill- health from all share in political 
agitation, or politics of any kind. At one tinle it was, indeed, 
fully believed. that the I-Iouse of Commons had seen the last 
of hirD. To many his return to Parliament and the plat- 
fornl seemed ahnost like a resurrection. Alnlost inlmedi- 
ately on his returning to public life he flung himself into 
a new agitation for reform. lIe addressed great meetings 
in the north of England and in Scotland, and he ,,?as induced 
to dra\v up a Reforrll Bill of his o\vn. IIis schenle \\?as 
talked of at that time by some of his opponents as though it 
were a project of which Jack Cade Inight have approved. 
It ,vas practically a proposal to establish a franchise pre- 
cisely like that \vhich ,ve have now, ballot and all, only that 
it thre,v the expenses of the }.eturning officer on the county 
or borough rate, and it introduced a some\vhat large meas- 
ure of redistribution of seats. The opponents of reform \vere 
heard every\vhere assuring themselves and their friends that 
the country in general cared nothing about reforrn. :ßlr. 
Bright himself \\?as accredited ,vith having said that his 
own effort to arouse a reforming spirit even in the N ortb 
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was like flogging a dead horse. But 1\11". Disraeli was far 
too shrewd to be satisfied ,,
ith such consolations as his 
followers would thus have administered. He knew well 
enough that the upper and middle classes cared very little 
about a ne,v Reform Bill. They had had all the reform 
they ,vanted in 1832. But, so long as the bill of 1832 re- 
nlained unsnpplernented, it was evident that any political 
party could appeal to the support of the ,\\Torking - classes 
throughout the country in favor of any nlovement ,vhich 
promised to accomplish that object. In short, 1\1r. Disraeli 
kne\v that reform had to conle some tilne, and he \\Tas re- 
solved to nlake his own game if he could. 
This titue, however, he was not successful. The difficul- 
ties in his "yay \vere too great. It would have been impos- 
sible for hinl to introduce such a Refornl Bill as 1\1... Bright 
\vould be likely to accept. His o\vn party \\
ould not endure 
such a propo
ition. lIe eould only go so far as to bring in 
SOllIe bill which n1Ïght possibly seem to refornlers to be do- 
ing something for reform, and at the same time might be 
comlnended to Conservatives on the ground that it really 
did nothing for it. 1\11". Disraeli's Reform Bill \vas a curios- 
ity; it offered a variety of little innovations ,vhich nobody 
,vallted or could have cared about, and it left out of sight 
altogether the one reform ,vhich alone gave an excuse for 
any legislation. \Ve have explained nlore than once that 
I..ord Grey's Refol"lll Bill adnlitted the middle class to leg- 
islation but left the \vorking - class out. \Vhat was no\v 
wanted was a measure to let the \vorking-class in. Nobody 
seriously pretended that any other object than this ,vas 
sought by those ,vho called out for reforln. Yet 1\1r. Dis- 
raeli's scheme made no more account of the ,vorking-clasR 
as a whole than if they already poss
ssed the vote, every 
man of theIne It proposed to give a vote in boroughs to 
persons \" ho had property to the aTllount of ten pounds a 
year in the funds, Bank stock or East India stock; to per- 
sons ,vho had sixty pounds in a savings' bank; to persons 
receiving pensions in the nava1, military, or civil service, 
aJllounting to twenty pounds a year; to professional men, 
to graduates of universities, ministers of religion, and CPI"- 
tail) school-masters; in fact, to a great nUlnber of persons 
,vho either alrpady had the franchise or could have it if 
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they had any interest that \vay. The only proposition in 
the bill not absolutely farcical and absurd was that ,vhich 
would have equalized the franchise in counties and in bor- 
oughs, making ten pounds the limit in each alike. The 
English working-classes cried out for tbe franchise, and 
Ir. 
Disraeli proposed to ans\ver the cry by giving the vote to 
graduates of universities, medical practitioners, and 8chool- 
Inas tel's. 
Yet we Inay judge of the difficulties 1\fl". Disraeli had to 
deal \"ith by the reception \vhich even this poor little nleas- 
ure lllet ,vith from some of his o\vn colleagues. 1\11'. 'Val- 
pole and 1\1... IIenley resigned office rather than have any- 
thing to do with it. 
Ir. IIenley \\pas 3. specilnen of the 
class who n1ight have been described as fine old English 
gentlemen. lIe ,vas shre\vd, blunt, honest, and narrow, 
given to broad jokes and to argunlents flavored ,\lith a sort 
of humor \vhich relninded not very faintly of the drollery 
of Fielding's tilne. 
Ir. Walpole ,vas a man of gentle bear- 
ing, not by any lneans a robust politician, nor liberally en- 
dowed with intellect or eloquence, but pure-nlinded and up- 
right enough to satisfy the most exacting. 1\lr. Walpole 
wrote to Lord Derby a letter which had a certain simple 
dignit.y and pathos in it, to explain the reason for his resig- 
nation. He frankly said tbat the rneasure ,vhich the Cab- 
inet "'"ere prepared to recolnmend was one ,vhich they 
should all of them have stoutly opposed if either Lord Palm- 
erston or Lord John Russell bad ventured to bring it for- 
ward. This seemed to 1\lr. W al pole reason enough for his 
declining to have anything to do with it. It did not ap- 
pear to him honoraLle to support a measure because it had 
been taken up by one's o"rn party, which the party ",,'ould 
assuredly have denounced and opposed to the uttermost if 
it had been brought for\vard by the other side. 1\lr. 'Val- 
pole's colleagues, no doubt, respected his scruples, but SOlne 
probably regarded them with good - natured conternpt. 
Such a DIan, it was clear, was not destined to nlake much 
of a way in politics. Public opinion adluired 
Ir. 'V a
pole, 
and applauded his decision. Public opinion ,voldd have 
pronounced even more strongly in his favor had it known 
that at the time of his rnaking this decision and withdra\v- 
ing fron1 a high Qfficial position 1\11". "\Valpole was in circuln- 
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stances which made the possession of a salary of the utmost 
importance to him. Had he even swallo,ved his scruples 
and held on a little longer, be ,vollld have become entitled 
to a pension. He did not appear to have hesitated a mo- 
Inent. lIe "Tas a high-minded gentleman; he could very 
,,'ell bear to be poor; he could not bear to surrender his 
se If- respect. 
This resignation, however, so honorable to 1\lr. \Val pole 
and to 
Ir. Henley, will serve to show how great "Tere the 
difficulties ,vhich then stood in 1\lr. Disraeli's way. Prob- 
ably 1\lr. Disraeli's own feelings were in favor of a liberally 
extended suffrage. It is not a very rash assun1ption to con- 
jecture that he looked \vith contempt on the kind of reason- 
ing \vhich fancied tbat the safety of a state depends upon 
the narrowness of its franchise. But his bill bore the char- 
acter of a measure brought in with the object of trying to 
reconcile irreconcilable clainls and princi pIes. To be the 
author of something ,vhich sbould give the Governlnent 
the credit with their opponents of being reformers at heart, 
and with their friends of being non-reformers at heart, ,vas 
apparently the object of 1\1r. Disraeli. The attempt "Tas a 
complete failure. It \vas vain to preach up the beauty of 
" lateral extension" of the franchise as opposed to extension 
do\vn"Tard. The country saw through the whole in1posture 
at a glance. One of 
Ir. Disraeli's defects as a statesman 
has al\vays been that he is apt to be just a little too clever 
for the business he has in hand. This ingenious Reform 
Bill was a little too clever. lVlore n1atter and less art 
,\\Tould have served its turn. It ,vas found out in a moment. 
Some one described its enfranchising clauses as " tàllcy fran- 
chises ;" 1\lr. Bright introduced the phrase to the IIouse 
of Commons, and the clauses never recovered the epithet. 
The Savings' Bank clause provoked imlnense ridicule. Sup- 
pose, it was asked, a man draws out a fe,v pounds to get 
tmarried, or to save his aged parent froln starvation, or to 
help a friend out of difficulties, is it fair that he should be 
immediately disfranchised as a penalty for being loving and 
kindly? One does not \vant to make the electoral franchise 
a sort of 
Ionthyon prize for the Inost n1eritorious of any 
cJass; but still, is it reasonable that a Inan who is to have 
a vote as long as he hoards his little sum of money is to 
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forfeit the vote the moment he does a kind or even a pru- 
dent thing? Even as a matter of lnere prudence, it \vas 
very sensibly argued, is it not better that a nlan Rhouid do 
sornething else \vith his money than invest it in a savings' 
bank, \vhich is, after all, only a safer version of the tradi. 
tional old stocking? It wonld be useless to go into any of 
the discussions \vhich took place on this extraordinary bill 
It can hardly be said to have been considered seriously. 
It had to be got rid of sOlllehow; and therefore l..ord JOhh 
Russell moved an amendrnent, declaring that no readjust.. 
ment of the franchise \votlld satisfy the IIouse of COlllmons 
or the country \\yhich did not provide for a greater exten- 
sion of the sufr..age in cities and boroughs than was con tern- 
plated in the Government llleasure. Perhaps tbe most re- 
Jnarkable speech made during the debate ,vas that of 1\lr. 
Glad::;tone, who, accepting neither the Bill nor the resolu- 
tion, occupied himself chiefly w'ith an appeal to Parliament 
and pn hlic opinion on bebalf of 8Inall boroughs. The argu- 
ment "'"as ingenious. It pointed to the number of eminent 
men who bad been enabled to begin public life very early 
by means of a nomination for Honle pocket-borough, or who, 
Laving quarrelled \vith the constituents of a city or county, 
n1ight for awhile have been exiled from Parliarnent if SOllle 
pocket-borough, or rather pocket-borough's lllaster, had not 
adInitted them by that little postern-gate. 'fhe argument, 
ho\\'"ever, went no farther tban to show that in a civilized 
country every anomaly, ho\vever absurd, nlay be turned to 
sonle good account. If, instead of creating snlall pocket- 
boroughs, tbe English constitutional systenl had conferred 
on a few great peers the pri\'"ilege of nonlinating members 
of Parlianlent directly by their o\vn authority, this arrange- 
Inent would undoubtedly \vork ,veIl in some cases. Beyond 
all question some of tbese privileged peer8 would send into 
Parliament deserving men who otherwise lnigbt be tempo- 
raril y excluded from it. The same thing \vould sornetimes 
happen, no doubt, if they nlade over the nomination to their 
"rives or their \vives' "raiting-\vomen. But the system of 
pocket-boroughs, taken as a \vhole, was stuffed with injus- 
tice and corruption. It worked direct evil in t ,venty cases 
for everyone case in which it brought about indirect good. 
'fhe purchase of seats in the I>arlialuent of Paris undoubted'" 
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Iy did good in some cases. SOlne of the nlen for "Tholn seats 
were bought proved themselves useful and ilnpartial mem- 
bers of that curious tribunal. 
Lord John Russell's resolution was carried by a majority 
of 330 against 291, or a nlajority of 39. rrhe Governluent 
dis801 ved Parlianlent, and appealed to the country. 'fhe 
elections did not excite very nluch public interest. They 
took place during the most critical moments of the \val" be- 
tween France and Austria. '\Vhile such ne\vs was arriving 
as that of the defeat of l\Iagenta, the defeat of So1ferino, the 
entrance of the Elnperor of the l1'rench and the l{ing of Sar- 
dinia into 1\lilan, it was not likely that dOlnestic neWR of a 
pnrely parliamentary interest could occupyall the attention 
of Englishmen. It \\raS not merely a great foreign \\Tar that 
the people of tbese islands looked on "\\Tith 
uch absorbing 
interest. It was "That seemed to be the birth of a new era 
for Europe. There were sonle \vho felt inclined to echo the 
celebrated saying of Pitt after Au
terlitz, and declare that 
we might as well roll up the nlap of Europe. In the vieto- 
ries of tbe French many saw the first indications of the Inall- 
ifcst destiny of the heir of Waterloo, the Ulan who represent- 
ed a defeat. To many the strength of the Austrian n1ilitary 
system had seemed the great bul wark of Conservatism in 
Europe; and now that was gone, shrivelled like a straw 
in fire, shattered like a potsherd. Surprise, be\vilderlnent, 
rather than partisan passion of any kind, predol1linated over 
England. In such a condition of things the general elec- 
tion passed over hardly noticed. \Vhell it was over, it \vas 
found that the Conservatives had gained, indeed, ùut had 
not gained nearl y enough to enable them to hold office, 
unless by the toleration of their rivals. The rivals soon 
made np their n1inds that they had tolerated them long 
enough. A lneeting of the l.4iberal party was held at Wil- 
}is's Rooms, once the scene of Almack's í:unous asselublies. 
rrhere the cbiefs of the Liberal party Inet to adjust their 

everal disputes, and to arrange on some plan of united ac- 
tion. Lord Palmerston represented one section of the party, 
1--.401"<1 
T ohl1 r:'ussell another. 1\lr. Sidney IIerbert spoke for 
the Peelites. Not a few persons were RurpriseJ to finrl1\[r. 
Bright among the 8peaker
. It ,vas \vell kno\vn that he 
liked Lord I>alnlerston little; tbat it could hardly be said 
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he liked the Tories any less. But 1\11'. nright "Tas for a Re- 
fornl Bill, from WhoIllsoever it should COlllC; and he thought, 
perhaps, that the Liberal chiefs had learned a lesson. The 
party contrived to agree upon a principle of action, and a 
compact ,vas entered into, the effect of which was soon 
Inade clear at the meeting of the new Parliament. A vote 
of want of confidence was at once Inoved by the l\Iarquis of 
lIartington, eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire, and even 
then n1arked out by comlnon }'eport as a future leader of 
the Liberal party. Lord Hartington had sat but a short 
tinle in the lIouse of Commons, and had thus far given no 
indications of any eloquence, or even of any taRte for poli- 
tics. Nothing could more effectively illustrate one of the 
}Jcculiarities of the English political systen1 than the choice 
of the l\'Iarquis of Hartington as the figure-head of this im- 
portant n10VeJUent against the Tory Governnlent. Lord 
lIartington did not then, nor for Inany years afterward, 
show any greater capacity for politics than is sho,vn by an 
ordinary county n1ember. lIe seerued rather below than 
above the average of the IIouse of Conlllions. As leader 
subsequently of the Liberal party in that IIouse, he can 
hardly be said to haye shown as yet any higher qualities 
than a strong good-sense and a nlauly firnuIPss of purpose, 
combined with such skill in debate as constant practice un- 
jer the most favorable circurnstances J11ust give to any man 
not absolutely devoid of all capacity for self-irnprovenlent. 
But even of the moderate abilities which Lord IIartington 
proved that he possessed in the Conservative Parlianlent of 
1874, be had given no indication ill 1859. He ,vas put up 
to move the vote of want of confidpnce as the heir of the 
great Whig hou
e of Devonshire; his appearance in the de- 
bate would have carried just as Inuch significance ,vith it if 
he had silnply nloved his resolution ,,,ithout an accompany- 
ing word. f'fhe debate that followed ,vas long and bitter: 
it ,vas enlivened by nlore than even the usual anlount of 
personalities. 1\1:r. Disraeli and Sir James Grahatll had a 
sharp passage of arn1S, in the course of which Sir James 
Graharn u
ed an expression that has been often quoted since. 
Re described l\lr
 Disraeli as "the l
ed Indian of debate," 
,vho "by the use of the tonlaha,vk had cut his \\Tay to pow- 
er, and by recurrence to the scalping systelll hol'
s to pre.. 
11.-10 
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vent the loss of it." The scalping system, however, did not 
succeed this tinle. The division, when it came on after 
three nights of discussion, sho\ved a majority of thirteen in 
favor of Lord IIartington's motion. The result surprised no 
one. Everybody knew that the moment the various sec- 
tions of the Liberal party contrived a conlbination the fate 
of the l\finistry \yas sealed. 'Villi8'
 Rooms had anticipated 
the decision of St. Stephen's. l
ather, perhnps, might it be 
said that St. Stephen's had only recorded the decision of 
Willis's Rooms. 
The Queen invited Lord Granville to form a 
Iinistry. 
J
ord Granyille ,,?as still a young lllan to be I>rime-minister, 
considering ho\\" lllnch the babits of parliamentary life bad 
cbanged since the days of Pitt. He was not mucb over forty 
years of age. He had filled many n1inisterial offices, ho\v- 
ever, and bad an experience of Parliament which may be 

aid to have begun \vith bis lllajority. After some nine 
years spent in the IIonse of Commons, the death of his fa- 
ther called him, in 1846, to the House of Lords. He made 
no assumption of commanding abilities, nor had he any pre- 
tence to the higher class of eloquence or states1nansbip. 
Bnt he was a thorough man of the world and ofParliamellt; 
be understood English '\vays of feeling and of acting; he 
,vas a clever debater, and had tbe genial art-very useful 
and very rare in Englisb public life-of keeping even antag- 
onists in good-humor. Probably a better man could not have 
been found to suit all parties as Prime-nlinister of England, 
in times when there ,,"as no particular stress or strain to trJT 
the energies and the patience of tbe country. Still, there 
""as some surprise felt tbat the Queen should have passed 
over two men of years and of farne like Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Jobn Russell, and have invited a much younger 
man at such a moment to undertake for the first time to 
form a Ministry. An explanation was soon given on the 
part of the Queen, or at least with bel' consent. ':rhp Queen 
had naturally thought, in the first instance, of I..ord Palmer- 
ston and Lord John Russell; but she found it "a very in- 
vidious and un\velcome task" to make a choice bet,veen 
"t",.o statesmen so full of years and honors, and possessing 
so just a claim on her consideration." lIer l\Iajesty, there- 
fore, thought a compromise might best be got at between 
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t.he more Conservative section of the Liberal party, which 
Lord Palnlcrston appeared to represent, and the more popu- 
lar section led by Lord John Russell, ifboth could be united 
under the guidance of Lord Granville, the acknowledged 
leader of the Liberal party in the Ilouse of Lords. The at- 
tempt was not successful. Lord John Russell declined to 
serve under Lord Granville, but declared himself perfectly 
"Tilling to serve under Lord Palmerston. This declaration 
at once put an end to Lord Gran ville's chances, and to the 
\vhole difficulty whieh had been anticipated. rrhere had 
been a coldness for some tinle between Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell. The t\VO men \vere undoubtedly rivals; 
at least all the \vorJd persisted in regarding theln in such a 
light. It \vas not thought possible that Lord John Russell 
would submit to take office under Lord Palmerston. On 
this occasion, ho\vever, as upon others, I
ord John Russell 
showed a spirit of self-abnegation for \\Thich the public in 
general did not giv'e him credit. The difficulty was settled 
to the satisfaction of everyone, Lord Granville in
luded. 
I
ord Granville was not in the slightest degree impatient to 
become Prilne - n1Ïnister, and, indeed, probably felt relieved 
fronl a very unwelcome responsibility when he \vas allowed 
to accept office under the premiership of Lord Palmerston. 
Lord Palrnerston "Tas now Prime - minister for life. Until 
his death he held the office with the full approval of Con- 
servatives as well as Liberals; nay, indeed, \vith much 
"Tarmer approbation from the majority of the Conserva- 
tives than ti.om many of the I
iberals. 
Palmprston formed a strong l\linistry. Mr. Gladstone was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord John Russell had the 
office of Foreign Secretary; Sir G. U. Le\vis ,vas Ilome-sec- 
retary; 1\11". Sidney IIerbert, l\lini
ter for \Var; the Duke of 
N e\vcastle took charge of the Colonies; 1\lr. Card well ac- 
cepted the Irish Secretaryship; and Sir Charles Wood was 
Secretary for India. Lord Pahnerston endeavored to pro- 
pitiate the l\lanchester Liberals by oflering a seat in the 
Government to 1\lr. Cobden and to lVlr.lVlilner Gibson. 
lr. 
Cobden \vas at the tinle on his way home from the United 
States. In hìs absence he had been (\l(\('ted member for 
l
ochrlalc; and in his absence, too, the office of President of 
the Board of 'frade in the nc,v l\Iinistry had been put at his 
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disposal. His friends eagerly a\vaited his return, and, when 
the steamer bringing him hOlne \vas near Liverpool, a num- 
ber of them went out to meet hin1 before his landing. They 
boarded the steamer, and astonished him with the ne\VS that 
the Tories \vere out, that the Liberals \vere in, that he was 
n1enlber for Rochdale, and that Lord Palmerston had offered 
him a place in the new :ßlinistry. Cobden took the ne\vs 
which related to himself with his usual quiet modesty. He 
declined to say anything about the offer he had received 
fronl Lord Palmerston until he shou]d bave tbe opportunity 
of giving his answer directly to Lord Pahnerston himselt: 
This, of course, ,,"as only a necessary courtesy, and lnost of 
Cobden's friends were of opinion that he ought to accept 
Lord Palmerston's offer. Cob den explained after\vard that 
the office })nt at his disposal ,,"as exactly that \vhich \vould 
have best suited him, and in which he thought that be could 
do some good. lIe also declared frankly that the salary 
attached to the office would be a consideration of mnch 
importance to him. 1\lr. Cobden's friends \vere ,veIl aware 
that he had invested the greater part of his property in 
Anlerican rail \vays, which just then "Tere not very profitable 
investments, although in the long-run they justified his con- 
fidence in thpir success. At the moment he was a poor 
luan. Yet he did not in his own mind hesitate a mOlnent 
about Lord Pahnerston's offer. fIe disapproved of Palmer- 
ston's foreign policy, of his 1nilitary expenditure, and his 
love of interfering in the disputes of the Continent; and he 
felt tbat he could not conscientiously accept office under 
such a leader. He refused the offer decisively; and the chief 
promoter of the repeal of the corn-laws never held any place 
in an English Adlninistration. Cobden, however, advised 
his friend, Mr.1\lilner Gibson, to avail himself of Lord Palmer- 
ston's offer, and 1\lr. Gibson acted on the advice. The opin- 
ions of 1\11". Co bden and 
Ir. Gibson were the saBle on nlost 
subjects, but .1\lr. Gibson had never stood out before the 
country in so conspicuous a posit.ion as an opponent of Lord 
Palmerston. Perhaps Cobden's advice was given in the 
spirit of Dr. Parr, 'v ho encouraged a lllodcst friend to adopt 
the ordinary pronunciation of the Egyptian city's naOle. 
"Dr. Bentley and I, sir, must call it Alexandria; but I thiu1. 
you may can it AlexandrIa." 
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1\11'. Cobc1en felt really grateful to Lord Palmerston for 
his ofter, and for his manner of Jnaking it. "I had no per.. 
sonal feeling ,vhatever," he said to his constituents at Roeh.. 
dale, "in the course I took with regard to Lord Palrner.. 
ston's offer. If I had had any feeling of per
onal hostility, 
\\Thich I neyer had to\\Tard hinI, for he is of that happy nat- 
ure which cannot create a personal enemy, his kind and 
ßlanly offer ,\\Tonld have instantly disarmed me." Lord 
l>almerston had not made any tender of office to 1\11". 
Bright; and be wrote to 1\11". Bright, frankly explaining his 
reasons. 1\11". Bright had been speaking out too strongly, 
during his recent reform canIp3.ign, to rnake his presence 
in the Cabinet acceptaLle to sOlne of the Whig magnates 
for whom seats had to be found. It is curious to notice 
110\\T the conviction, \\yhich at that time seemed to be uni- 
versa1, that 1\lr. Cobden ,vas a much more moderate re- 
former than 1\11". .Bright. The impression ,vas altogether 
,vrong. There ,vas, in 1\lr. Bright's nature, a certain ele.. 
nlent of Conservatisln which showed itself clearly enough 
the moment the particular rcfornls which he thought nec.. 
essary \vere carried; 1\lr. Cobden \vonId hav
 gone on ad- 
vancing in the direction of reform as long as he Ii ved. It 
was Mr. Cobden's conciliatory mannel", and an easy genuine 
bonhomie, worthy of Palmerston hinlselt
 that lnade the dif.. 
Ference between the two men in popular estimation. Not 
Innch difference, to be sure, was ever to be noticed between 
them in public affairs. Only once bad they voted in oppo.. 
site lobbies of the IIouse of COlnnlons, and that ,vas, if ,ve 
are not nlistaken, on the l\Iaynooth grant; and 
Ir. I
right 
after,vard adopted tbe ViC\\TS of 1\lr. Cobden. But where 
tber
 \vas any differencp, even of speculative opinion, l\Ir. 
Cobden ,vent f:"lrther than 1\lr. Bright along thf' path of 
Radicalisnl. 1\lr. Cobden's sweet telnper and good-hulnored 
disposition made it bard for him to express strong opinious 
in tones of anger. It is doubtful whether a man of his teJn.. 
perament ever could be a really great orator. Indignation 
is even more effective as au elenlent in the nlaking of great 
speeches than in the nlaking of Snlan verses. 
The closing days of the year were rnaàe tnenlorable by 
the death of l\Iaeanlay. I Ie had been raised to the peerage, 
and had haù some hopes of beinp; :-tblo to take occasionaJ 
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part in the stately debates of the IIouse of Lords. But his 
health almost suddenly broke do\vn, ana his voice ,vas never 
heard in the Upper Chamber. lIe died prenl3turely, having 
only entered on his sixtieth year. 'Ve have already studied 
the literary character of this most successful literary man. 
Macaulay had had, as he often said hinlsel
 a singularly 
happy life, although it was not without its severe losses and 
its griefs. His career \\'as one of uninterrupted success. 
His books brought him faIlle, influence, social position, and 
wealth, all at once. He never made a failure. The ,vorld 

nly applauded one book more than the otber, the second 
speech nlore than the first. 
Iacaulay the essayist, J\tIacau- 
lay the historian, l\Iacaulay the bal1ad-writer, l\lacaulay the 
Parliarnentary orator, l\Iacaulay the brilliant, inexhaustible 
talker- he was alike, it n1Ïght appear, suprelne in every- 
thing he chose to do or to attelnpt. After his death there 
canle a natural reaetion; and the reaction, as is al ways the 
case, ,vas inclined to go too far. People began to find out 
that l\Iacaulay had done too many things; that he did not 
do anything as it might have been done; that he was too 
brilliant; that he was only bril1iant; that he was not real1y 
brilliant at all, but only superficIal and sho\yy. The dis- 
paragement ,vas nlore unjust by far than even the extrava- 
gant estÎn1ate. l\Iacaulay ,vas not the paragon, the ninth 
wonder of the \\?orld, for ,vhich people once set him do,vn; 
but he was undoubtedly a great literary man. He 'vas also 
a man of singularly noble character. lIe \vas, in a literary 
sense, egotistic; that 18 to say, he thought, and talked, and. 
wrote a great deal about his works and hinlself; but he 
,vas one of the most unselfish men that ever lived. fIe 
appears to have enjoyed ad vancen1ent, succeSR, fame, and 
money only because these enabled hin) to give pleasure and 
support to the members of his falnily. lIe \vas attached to 
his family, especially to his sisters, ,vith the tenderest affec- 
tion. His real nature seems only to have thoroughly shone 
out when in their society. There he ,vas loving, sportive 
even to joyous frolicsomeness; a glad school-boy almost to 
the very end. lIe \va
 relnarkably gencrous and charitable, 
even to strangers; his hand was aln108t al ways open; but 
he gave 80 unostentatiously that it \\'a8 not until after his 
death half his kindly deeds became known. He had a 8piri' 
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which was absolutely above any of the corrupting tempta- 
tions of nloney and rank. He ,vas very poor a.t one time, 
and during his poverty he ,vas beginning to nlake his repu- 
tation in the IIouse of Comll1ons. It is often said that a 
poor man feels no\vhere so much out of place, nowhere so 
much at a disadvantage, nowhere so much humiliated, as in 
the IIouse of ComIllons. l\Iacaulay felt nothing of the kind. 
He bore himself as easily and steadfastly as though he had 
been the eldest son of a proud and \\yealthy faInil)7. It did 
not seem to have occurred to him, \vhen he ,vas poor, that 
money was lacking to the dignity of his intellect and his 
manhood; or when he was rich that money added to it. 
Certain defects of tenlper and lllanner, rather than of char- 
acter, he had, which caused rnen often to nlisunderstand 
hin1, and sometimes to dislike hinl. lIe ,vas apt to be over- 
bearing in tone, and to sho\v hinlself a little too confident 
of his splendid gifts and acquiren1ents: his marvellous mem- 
ory, his yaried reai1ing, his over\vheln1Îng power of argu- 
ment. lIe trampled on tuen's prejudices too heedlessly, 
"ras inclined to treat ignorance as if it were a crime, and to 
make dulness feel that it had canse to be ashamed of itself: 
Such defects as these are hardly worth mentioning, and 
would not be mentioned here but that they serve to explain 
some of the n1Ïsconceptions which \vere formed of l\laeaulay 
by many during his lifetitue, and SOIne of the antagonisnls 
which he unconsciously created. Absolutely ,vithout lit- 
erary affectation, undepressed by early poverty, unspoiled 
by later and almost unequalled success, he ,vas an indepen- 
dent, quiet, se1f.relying Inan, \vho, in all his noon of fan1e, 
found most happiness in the companionship and the sympa- 
thy of those he loved, and \vho, from first to last, was loved 
11l0st tenderly by those who kne\v him best. He \\yas buried 
in Westminster Abbey in the first week of the new year: 
and there trul)? took his placp among his peers. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


THE FRENCH TREATY AND THE PAPER DUTIES. 
LORD P AL])IERSTON'S 
Iinistry came into po"Ter in trou- 
blous times. All over the ,vorid there seemed to be an up" 
hea ving of old systems. Since 1848 there had not been such 
a period of political and social commotion. A ne\v ,var had 
broken out in China. '
rhe peace of Villafranca had only 
patched up the Italian system. Everyone saw that there 
,vas much convulsion to come yet before Italy \vas likely to 
settle down into order. From across the Atlantic can1e the 
first murmurings of ci,.il ,var. John Brown had n1ade his 
faTuous raid into Harper's Ferry, a to\vn on the borders of 
Virginia and l\Iaryland, for the purpose of helping slaves to 
escape, and he was captured, tried for the attempt, and cxe. 
cuted. lIe met his d
ath ,vith the con1posnre of an antique 
hero. Victor Hugo declared, in one of his most impassioned 
sentences, that the gibbet of John Bro\vn ,vas the Calvary 
of the antislavery movement; and assuredly the execution 
of the brave old man ""as the death -sentence of slavery. 
Abrahan1 Lincoln had just been adopted by tbe National 
Republican Convention at Chicago as candidate for the 
Presidency, and even here in England people were begin- 
n1 Jg to understand what that meant. At honle there were 
distractions of other kinds. Some of the greatest strikes 
ever kno"yn in England had just broken out; and a political 
panic ,vas further perplexed by the quarrels of class ,vith 
class. A profound distrust of Louis Napoleon prevailed al- 
ß10st every\vhere. The fact that he had been recently onr 
all y did not do much to diminish this distrust. On the con- 
trary, it helped in a certain sense to increase it. Against 
,vhat State, it was asked, did he enter into alliance with us? 
l\gainst Russia. fro defend Turkey ? Not at all; Louis 
Napoleon always a{
knowleùgea that he despised the Turks, 
and felt sure nothing could ever be Inade of them. It was 
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to have his revenge for Moscow and the Beresina, people 
said, that he struck at Russia; and he Inade us his mere 
tools in the enterprise. Now he turns upon Austria, to 
Inake her atone for other wrongs done against the am bition 
of the Bonapartes; and he h,as conquered. Austria, believed 
by all men to have the greatest lnilitary organization in Eu- 
rope, lies crushed at his feet. \Vhat next? Prussia, perhaps 
-or Eno-Iand? The official classes in this country had frolu 
o w 
the first been in sympathy ,vith Austria, and ,vould, if they 
could, have had England take up her quarrel. The Tories 
\vere Austrian, for the nlost part. Not n1uch of the feeling 
for Italy \vhich \ras aH:er\v.ard so enthusiastic and effusi\'o 
had yet sprung up in England anlong the Liberals and the 
bulk of the population. People did not admit that it was 
an aftàir of Italy at all; they saw in it rather an evidence 
of the anlbition of Piedlnont. When, soon aÎter the close 
of the short \var, it became kno\vn that Sardinia was to pay 
for the alliance of France by the surrender of Nice and Sa- 
voy, the indignation in this country bpcalne irrepressible. 
'rhe \" hole thing seeTlled a ba:se transaction. 'rhe House of 
Sa\'oy, 
aid an indignant orator in Parliau1ent, had sprnng 
frorn the womh of those mountains; its connection with 
them should be as eternal as the endurance of the mountains 
th
mselves. l\len sa,v in the conduct of Louis Napoleon 
only an evidence of the lllost ignoble rapacity. It is of no 
use, they said, talking of alliances and cordial understand- 
ings with such a Ulan. There is in hinl no faith and no scrn- 
pJe. Cras rnilti. TO-IHOITOW he ,\'ill try to hunlble and to 
punish England as he has already humbled and pl1nisheò 
Austria; his alliance \vith us \vill pro\'e to be of as much 
account as did his alliance ,,'itb Sardinia. lIe did not scru... 
pIe to ,vring territory fronl the confederate ,vhose devoted 
friend and patron he professed to be; \vhat should \ve have 
to expect, \ve against whon1 he cherishes up a national and 
a family hatred, if by any chance he should be cnableJ to 
strike us a sudden bIo\v? 
The feeling, therefore, in England "ras alnlost entirely one 
of revived dread and distrust of Louis Napoleon. '-fhere 
\\ras a good deal to be said for his bargain about Savoy and 
Nice by those ,vho \vere anxious to defend it. I3nt taken 
as a whole it ,vas a singnlarJv unfortunate t.ransaction. It 
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turned back the attention of conquerors to that old-fashioned 
plan of partition which sanguine people ,,"ere beginning to 
hope \vas gone out of European politics, like the 
acking of 
to\vns and the holding of prinees to ransonl. It is likely 
that Louis Napoleon thought of this hinu;elf sorne\vhat bit- 
terly later on in his career, when the Germans adopted his 
own principle, although, as they themselves pleaded, with 
some\\That better excuse; for they only extorted territory 
ii.onI an enemy; he extorted it from a friend. There could 
be no pretence that it \vas other than an act of extortion. 
Even the Piedmontese statesmen who conducted the trans- 
action-Cavour cleve.rly dodged out of it hilnse
f---did not 
venture to profess that they \vere doing it \villiugly. It had 
to be done. Perhaps it had to be done by Louis Napoleon 
as ,veIl as by Victor Enlanue1. Cavour had cOlnpelled the 
Em peror of the French to Inake a stand fln. Italy; but the 
Emperor could hardly face his o'vn people \vithout telling 
then1 that France \",as to have sOlnething for her money and 
her blood. 'Vars for an idea generally end like this. On the 
,\\Thole, how'ever, let it be o\vned tbat the Italians had made 
a good bargain. Sa voy and Nice "Tere provinces of which 
the Italian nationality ,,"as very doubtful; of \\Tlnch the 
Italian sentinlent ,vas perhaps more don btful still. Louis 
Napoleon had the \\"orst of tbe bargain in that as in n10st 
other transactions \\. herein he thought he \vas doing a cle\"- 
er thing. lIe \Vellt very near estranging altogether the 
friend]y feeling of the English people from hin1 and from 
France. The in\'asion panic sprung up again here in a mo- 
Inent. The volunteer forces began to illcrease In numùers 
and in ardor. Plans of coast fortification and of llationa] 
defences general1y ,vere thrust npon Par]iament from vari- 
ous quarters. A feverish anxiety about tbe security of the 
island took posseRsion of many Iuinds that were usual1y tran- 
qui] and shre\vd enough. It really seellled as if the country 
\vas looking out for ,vhat 1\lr. Disraeli cal1ed, a short, time 
afterward, \",hen he \\"as not in office, and was therefore not 
re
ponsible to pu olic clamor for the defence of our coasts, 
"a n1idnight foray from our imperia] ally." The venerable 
Lord l
yndhurst took on himself in especial the task of rous- 
ing the nation. 'Vith a vigor of manner and a literary 
freshness of sty Ie \reU \vorthy of his earlier and best years, 
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he devoted hilnself to the work of infl
Ining the public spirit 
ef England against Louis Napoleon; a graceful and acrid 
lawyer Denlosthenes denouncing a Philip of the Opera- 
Gomique. "If I anl a
ked," said Lyndhurst, ",vbether I 
ca.nnot place reliance upon the Enlperor Napoleon, I reply 
\vith confidence that I cannot, because he is in a situation 
in which he cannot place reliance upon hinlself." " If the 
ca]alnity should cOIne," he asked; "if the conflagration 
8110nld take place, \v hat words can describe the extent of 
the calamity, or \vhat itnagination can paint the overwhelm- 
ing rnin that ,,?onld fall upon us ?" r
rhe most harlnless and 
even reaRonable actions on the part of France ,,-ere made a 
ground of suspicion and alarm by SOUle agitated critics. A 
great London ne\vspaper saw strong reason for uneasiness 
in the fact that" at this nl01nent the French Government is 
pushing \vith extraordinary zeal the suspicious project of 
the impracticable Suez Canal." 
'Ve have already relnarked upon the fact that up to this 
time there \vas no e,?idence In the public opinion of England 
of any sYlnpathy \vith Italian independence such as became 
the fashion a year later. At least, if tbere \vas any such 
8
rnlpathy here and there, it did not to any perceptible de- 
gree modify the distrust ,vhich ,vas felt to\\?ard the EUlper- 
or N apoleon. l\Ir
. Barrett - Bro\vning's passionate praises 
of the EInperor and lanlentations for the L'lilnre of "his 
great deed," \vere regarded as the harmless and gushing 
sentimentalislns of a poet and a wOlnan-indeed, a poet, ,vith 
many people, seenlS a sort of \voman. The I{ing of Sardinia, 
Victor Emanuel,had yisited England not long before, and had 
been received ,vith public addresses and other such demon- 
strations of admiratIon here and there; but even his concrete 
pre
ence had Hot succeeded in Inaking lnlpression enough 
to secure hinl the general synlpathy of the English public. 
Son1e association in Edinburgh had had the singular bad 
taste to send hirn an address of welcon1e in \vhich they con- 
gratulated him on his opposition to the IIoly See, as if he 
were another Achilli or Gav3zzi come over to denounce the 
Pope. The !{ing's reply \\yas measured out \\?ith a crushing 
calmness and dignity. It coldly reminded his Edinburgh 
admirers of the fact, which ,\?e may presulne they had for- 

otten, that be \vas descended froln a 101l
 line of Catholio 
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princes, and was the sovereign of subjects ahnost eutirely 
Catholic, and that he could not therefore accept '\\yith sati8
 
faction" \vords of reprobation injurious to the head of the 
Church to \vhich he belonged." We only recall to nlemory 
this unpleasant little incident for the purpose of pointing a 
moral ,vhich it n1ight of itself suggest. It is nluch to be 
feared that the popular enthusiasrll for the unity and inde- 
pendence of Italy which after\vard flamed out in England 
was only enthusiaSIll against the Pope. Something, no 
dou bt, "\\"as due to the brilliancy of Garibaldi's exploits in 
] 860, and to the ronlantic halo \vhich at that tirne and for 
long after surrounded Garibaldi hin1self; but no English- 
DIan \vho thinks coolly over the suhject will venture to deny 
that nine out of every ten enthusiasts for Italian liberty at 
that time were in favor of Italy ùecause Italy ,vas supposed 
to be in spiritual rebellion against the Pope. 
The l"linistry attempted great things. Tfbey undertook a 
cOlnplete remodelling of the Custolns systeln, a repeal of the 
paper duties, and a Reform Bill. The ne\vs that a commer- 
cial treaty ,vith France ,vas in preparation broke on tbe 
,vorld son1e\vhat abruptly in the early days of 1860. The 
arrangcll1ent ,vas n1ade in a manner to set old formalisrn 
everY\\There shaking its solelnn head and holding up its 
alarmed hands. The French treaty ,vas made ,vithout any 
direct assistance from professional diplomacy. It was Jnade, 
indeed, in despite of professional diplolTIncy. It \vas the 
result of private conversations and an inforlnal agreement 
between the Emperor of the :F"rench and 1\11-. Cobden. The 
first idea of such an arrangement came, \\"e believe, frorll 

lr. Bright; but it \vas 
lr. Cobden \\Tho undertook to see 
the Emperor Napoleon and exchange ideas \vith hin1 on the 
subject. "fbe Eruperor of the French, to do hiln justice, was 
entirely above the conventional formalities of ilnperial dig- 
nity. He sometirnes ran the risk of seeDling undignified in 
the eyes of the vulgar by the disregard of all formality ,vith 
,\\Thich he \vas "Tilling to allo\v himself to be approached. 
.i\lthough 1\1 r. Cobden had never held offieial position of any 
kind in England, the Ernperor received him verr cordially, 
and entered readily into his ideas on the subject of a. treaty 
between 

np:lallJ ana 
"'ran(1e, ,vhich should rpmoye rnany 
of tbe pruhibitiolls and restrictions then interfering with a 
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Jiberal interehange of the productions of the two nations. 
N npoleon the 'fhird ,vas a free-trader, or something nearly 
approaching to it. IIis cousin, l)rince Napoleon, ,vas still 
more advanced and Dlorc decided in his views of political 
economy. The Enlperor ,vas, moreover, a good deal under 
the influence of 1\lichael Chevalier, the distinguished French 
publicist and economist, who frOITI ha.ving been a member 
of the Socialistic sect of the famous l
ère Enfantin, had come 
to be a practical politician and an economist of a very high 
order. 1\lr. Cobden had the assistance of all the influence 
1\11'. Gladstone could bring to bear. It is not likely that 
Lord Palmerston cared much about the 
"'rench treaty pro}, 
ect, but at least he did not oppose it. 1\1r. Cobden was un... 
del' the impression, and probably not without reason, that 
the officials of the EngliHh embassy in Paris were rather in- 
clined to thwart than to assist his efforts. But if such a 
feeling pre\'ailed, it was perhaps less a dislike of the pro- 
posed arrangenlent bet\veen England and France than an 
objection to the inforlnal and irregular \vay of bringi'1g it 
about. Diplonlacy has always been mechanical and conven- 
tional in its working, and the English diplomatic serviee 
has, even aIuoug diplomatic service
, been conspicuous for 
it
 worship of routine. 
There \vere rnany difficulties in the way on both sides. 
The Frcneh people ,vere, for the nlost part, opposed to tbe 
principles of free-trade. The French 11lanufacturing bodies 
,vere almost all against it. Some of the rnost influential 
politicians of the country ,vere uneompron1Ïsing opponents 
of free-trade. 1\1. "rhiers:l for example, \\yas an almost in1p:t
- 
sioned Protectionist. It may be adnlitted at once that if 
the En1peror of the French had had to suùmit the provisions 
of his treaty to the vote of an independent Legisiative As- 
selnbly he could not have secured its adoption; he had, in 
fact, to enter into the engagement by virtue of his Imperial 
will and po,ver. On the other hand, a strong objection was 
felt in this country just then to any friendly negotiation or 
arrangement whatever with the Emperor. IIis schemes in 
Savoy and Nice had created so much dislike and distrust 
of him, that many people felt as if war between the t\\yo 
States were more likely to come than any sincere and friend- 
ly understanding on any subject. As soon as it became 
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known that the treaty "'as in conrse of neO'otiation a storm 
& ð 
of indignation broke out in this country. l\lost of the ne\\.
- 
papers denounced the treaty as a mean arrangement lfith a 
man ,,'hose policy ,vas only perfidious, and \vhose vo\\rs ,vcre 
as little to be trusted as dicers' oaths. Not only the Con- 
servative party condemned and denounced the proposed 
agreement, but a large proportion of the Liberals \vere bit- 
ter against it. Some critics declared that 1\11". Cobden haa 
been simply taken in; that the French Elnpcror bad" bub- 
hIed" him. Others accused 
Ir& Cobden of having entcl'c<Ì 
into a conspiracy with the Enlperor to enable Louis N apo- 
leon to "jockey his o,vn subjects "-such was the phrase 
adopted by one influential member of Parlialnent, tbe late 

Ir. 110l"sroan, then a speaker with a certain gift of rattling 
n1etallic declan}ation. Others, again, declared that the C0111- 
promise effected by the treaty ,vas in itself a breach of the 
principle of free-trade. It ,vas obRervable that this argu- 
ment usually came froln lately converted or still unconvert.. 
ed protectionists; just as the arguInent founded on the ar- 
bitrariness of the inlperial action \vas most strenuously 
enforced by those who at home \vere least inclined to en- 
courage the principle of governrnent by the people. Thus 
lV1r. Cobden,1\lr. Brigbt, and even 1\11'. Gladstone, found them- 
selves in tbe odd position of having to repel the charge of 
renouncing free-trade, aud rejecting the principles of rep- 
resentative government. It is hardly necessary to defend 
the course taken by 1\lr. Cobden in accepting a c01npronlise 
,vhere he could not possibly obtain an absolutely free inter- 
change of commodities. The most devoted champion of the 
freedom of religions worship is not to be blamed if he enters 
into an agreen1ent with some foreign Government to obtain 
for its non-conforming subjects a qualified degree of religious 
liberty. An opponent of ca})ital punishment would not be 
held to have surrendered his principle because be endeavored 
to reduce the number of capital sentences \\There he sa\v no 
hope of the imnlediate abolition of the death penalty. Nor 
do we see that there \vas anything inconsistent in 1\11'. Cob- 
den's entering into an agreement with the Emperor of the 
French, even though that agreement ,vas to be carried out 
in Fra.nce by an arbitrary exertion of imperial ,vill, such as 
would have been intolerable and impossible in England. To 
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lay do,,"n a principle of this kind would be only to say tbat 
no statesnUln shall conclude an arrangement of any 80rt 
,vith the rulers of a state not so liberal as his own in its sys- 
tem of O"overnnlent. Of course no one ever thinks of arQ'u- 
ö u 
ing for such a principle in the regular diplomatic negotia- 
tions bet\veen States. Those who found fault ,vith 1\lr. Cob- 
den because he was willing to assent to an arrangenlent 
which the Emperor Napoleon imposed upon his subjects, 
must have kno\\yn that our official statesmen \\-"ere every day 
entering into engagements \vith one or the other European 
sovereign which ,vere to be carried out by that sovereign 
on tbe same arbitrary principle. There ,vas, in fact, no 
soundness or sincerity in such objections to 1\11". Cobden's 
work. Sonle men opposed it 'because they \vere protec- 
tionists, pure and silnple; Bonle opposed it because they 
detested the Emperor Napoleon. The ground of objection 
with not a fe\v ,,"as their dislike of ltIr. Cobden and tbe l\lan- 
chester Scbool. The hostility of some canle fronI their re- 
pugnance to seeing anything done out of the regula;. ana 
conventional way. An these objections coalesced against 
the treaty and the Chancellor of the Exchequer's Budget; 
but the eloquence of 1\11'. Gladstone and the strength of the 
Government prevailed against them al1. 
The effect of the treaty, so far as France was concerned, 
was an engagement virtually to reUlove all prohibitory 
duties on all the staples of British manufacture, and to rp- 
duce the duties on English coal and coke, bar and pig iron, 
tools, machinery, yarns, flax, aud henJp. England, for her 
part, proposed to sweep away all duties on manufactured 
goods, and to reduce greatly the duties on foreign wines. 
In one sense, of course, England gave more than she got, 
but that one sense is only the protectionist's sense-more 
properly nonsense. England could not, with an}' due re- 
garò for tbe real meaning of words, be said to have given 
up anything when she enabled her people to buy light and 
excellent French ,vines at a cheap price. She could not be 
said to have sacrificed anything when she secured for her 
consumers the opportunity of buying French manufactured 
articles at a natural price. The whole principle of free- 
trade stamps as ridiculous the theory that because our 
neighbor fooJishly cuts him8elf off from the easy purcha
e 
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of the articles ,ve haye to sell, it is our bn
incss to cut ou.... 
sel yes off from the easy purchase of the articles he has to 
sell, and ,ve wish to buy. 'Ve gave France much more 
reduction of duty than we got; hut the reduction ,vas in 
every instance a direct benefit to our consnnlers. The in- 
troduction of light wines, for exalnple, n1ade after awhile a 
very remarkable, and, on the whole, a yery beneficial, change 
in the habits of our people. The heavier and more fiery 
drinks became almost disused by large cla.sses of the popu- 
lation. rrhe light ,vines of Bordeaux began to be familiar 
to almost every table; the portentous brandied ports, ,vhich 
carried gout in their very breath, "\\Tere gradually banished. 
Some of the debates, however, on this particular part of the 
Budget recalled to memory the days of Colonel Sibthorp, 
and his dread of the importation of foreign wa.ys among our 
countrymen. Many prophetic voices declared in the flonse 
of COlnmons that with the greater use of French wines 
,vould come the rapid adoption of wbat were called French 
rnorals; that the maids and matrons of England ,vould be 
led by the treaty to the drinking of claret, and from the 
drinking of claret to the \vays of the French novelist.'s odi- 
ous heroine, l\Iadame Bovary. Appalling pictures were 
ò ra wn of the orgies to go on in the shops of con fectioners 
and pastry-cooks ,vho had a license to sell the light ,vines. 
The virtue of Eng1ish \\FOlnen, it was insisted, ,vonld never 
be able to stand this new and terrible mechanis111 of de- 
struction. She ,vho ,vas far above the tenlptations of the 
public-house "Tonld be draw'n easily into the more genteel 
allurements of the wine-selling confectioner's shop; and in 
every such shop would bp the depraved conventional for- 

igner, the wretch \vith a mustache and ,vithout morals, 
lying in wait to acconlplish at last his long-boasted con- 
quests of the blonde misses of England. One irnpassioned 
speaker, glowing into a genuine prophetic fury as he spoke, 
warned hiR hearers of the npar approach of a tinle \\T hen a 
man, suddenly entering one of the accursed confectioners' 
shops in quest of the n1issing female members of his family, 
would find his wife lying drunk in one room and his daugh- 
ter disgraced in another. 
In Apite of all this, however, Mr. Gladstone succeeded in 
carrying this part of his Budget. He carried, too, as far as 
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the IIouse of Connnons ""as concerned, his in1portant meas- 
ure for the abolition of the duty on paper. The duty on 
paper \vas the last rerlJnant of au ancient systern of finance 
\vhich pressed severely on journalisn1. rrhe starnp - duty 
was originally in1posed ,vith the object of checking the 
growth of seditious ne\vspapers. It was red uced, increased, 
reduced again, and increased again, until in the early part 
of the century it stood at fourpence on each copy of a ne\vs- 
paper issued. In 183ß it ,vas brought do\vn to the penny, 
representeJ by the red stamp on every paper, which nlost 
I)f us can still remember. There ,vas be
ides this a consid- 

,.able duty-sixpence, or some such SUfi-on every adver- 
tisement in a newspaper. Finally, there ""as the heavy 
duty on the paper Inaterial itself. A journal, therefore, 
could not COlne into existence until it had Illade provision 
for all these factitious and unnecessary expenses. The con- 
sequence ,vas that a ne\vspaper ,vas a costly thing. Its 
possession \vas the luxury of the rich; those who could af- 
ford less had to be content ,vith an occasional read of a 
paper. It \vas COll1n1on for a nunlber of persons to club to- 
gether and take in a paper, which they read by turns, the 
general understanding being that he ,,,hose turn came last 
rernained in po
se8
ion of the journal. It was considered 
the fair cOJnpensation for his late reception of the news that 
he should conle into the full proprietorship of the precious 
ne\,rsp
per. The price of a daily paper then was uniformly 
sixpence; and no sixpenny paper contained anything like 
the news, or went to a tenth of the daily expense, which is 
supplied in the one case and undertaken in the other b y - the 
penny papers of our day. Gradually the burdens on jour- 
nalislll and on the reading public \\rere red nced. The ad- 
vertisen1ent duty was a1-olished; in 1855 the stamp-duty 
was abolished; that is to say, the starnp ,vas either removed 
altogether, or was allo,ved to stand as postage. On the 
strength of this reforn1 nIany new and cheap journals were 
started. Two of thern in London-the .Daily 1"elegraph and 
the Morning Star-acquired influence and reputation. But 
the effect of the duty on the paper mat{\rial still told heavily 
against cheap journalisrn. It became painfully evident that 
a newspaper could not be sold profitably for a penny while 
that duty remained, and therefore a powerful agitation \ras 
11.-11 
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set on foot for its removal. The agitation ""as carried on s 
not on bebalf of the interests of newspaper speculation, but 
on behalf of the reading public, and of the education of the 
people. It is not necessary now to enter upon any argu- 
ment to show that the publication of such a paper as the 
.Daily News or the .Daily Telegraph nll1st be a matter of 
irnnlense inlportance in popular education. But at that 
time there ,vere still men 'v ho argued that ne,vspaper liter- 
ature could only be kept up to a proper level of instruction 
anc.I decorum by being tnade factitiously costly. It \\Tas the 
creed of many that cheap ne\vspapers meant the establish... 
nlent of a daily propaganda of socialism, communism, red 
republicanisn1, blasphemy, bad spelling, and general immo- 
rality. 
1\11". Gladstone undertook the congenial task of abolishing 
the duty on paper. He ,vas Jnet \vith strong opposition 
froo1 both sides of the House. 'fhe paper manufacturers 
made it at once a question of protection to their o\\.n trade. 
They dreaded the competition of all IDanner of ad venturous 
rivals under a free system. 1\Iany of the paper manufactur- 
ers bad been staunch free-traders when it was a case of free- 
trade to be applied to the luanufactures of other people; 
but they cried out against having the ingredients of the 
unwelcome chalice commended to their o\\"n lips. Vested 
interests in the newspaper business itself also opposed 
Ir. 
Gladstone. The high-priced and well- established journals 
did not by any means relish the idea of cheap and unfetter- 
ed conlpetition. They, therefore, pr
ached ,vithout reserve 
the doctrine that in journalism cheap meant nasty, and that 
the only way to keep the English press pure and wholesome 
,vas to eontinue the monopoly to their o,vn publications. 
The IIouse of Commons is a good deal governed, directly 
and indirectly, by "interests." It is influenced hy them di- 
rectly, as when the rail\vay interest, the mining interest, the 
hre,ving interest, or the landed interest, boldly stands up 
through its acknowledged representatives in Parliament to 
fight for its 0 wn hand. It is also much influenced indirect- 
ly. Every powerful intere
t in the IIouse can contrive to 
enlist the sympathies and get the support of men who have 
no direct concern one way or another in some proposed 
measnre, who know nothing about it, and do not want to be 
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trou bled with any knowledge, and who are therefore easily 
led to see that the side on which some of their friends are 
arrayed lllust be the right side. rrhere \\"as a good deal of 
rallying up of such lllen to sustain the cause of the paper- 
making and journal
selling monopoly. The result ,vas that 
although 1\11". Gladstone carried his resolutions for the abo- 
lition of the excise on paper, he oul y carried them by d \vin- 
dling nlajorities. '"fhe second reading was carried by a ma- 
jority of 53; the third by a ]najority of OJ) ly 9. The effect 
of this ,,"as to encourage sonle nlernbers of the IIouse of 
I.Jords to attelnpt the task of getting rid of ]\11'. Gladstone's 
proposed reform altogether. An amendment to reject the 
resolutions repealing the tax was proposed by I.Jord Mont- 
eagle, and received the support of Lord Derby aud of Lord 
Lyndh u 1"st. 
Lord Lyndhurst ,vas then just entering on his eighty- 
ninth JTear. I-lis growing infirnlities made it necessary that 
a temporary railing should be constructed ill front of his 
seat, in order that he might lean on it and be supported. 
But although 
is physical strength thus needed support, hi
 
speech gave no evidence of failing intellect. Even his ,'oice 
could hardly be said to bave lost any of its clear, light, mu. 
sical stren
th. He entered into a long and a very telling 
argument to sho\v that although the peers had abandoned 
theIr claim to alter a money-bill, they had still a right to 
refuse their assent to a repeal of taxation, and that in this 
particular instance they were justified in doing so. There 
,\Vas not llluch, perhaps, in this latter part of the argument. 
I.Jord Lyndhurst fell back on sOlne of his falniliar 3larl118 
ahout the condition of Europe and the possible schelnes of 
Loni
 Napoleon, and out of these he extracted reasons for 
contending that \ve ought to l11aintain nnitnpaired the rev
 
enue of the country, to be ready to n1eet ernergencies, and 
encounter unexpected liabilities. In an ordinary titne not 
much attention ,vould be paid to critieis1TI of this kind. It 
would be regarded as the duty of the Finance 1\1inister, the 
Government, and the House of Commons to see that the 
,vant
 of the corning year ,vere properly provided for in 
taxation; and when the Government and the House of 
Commons had once decided that a certain anlount was sut: 
ficient. the House of Loròs ,vonld hardly think that on it 
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Jay any responsibility for a fornlal revision of the l\Iinisterial 
scheme. Some peer \vollld in all probability nlake some such 
obseryations as those of Lord Lyndhurst; but they would be 
accepted as mere passing criticisms of the 1\linisterial schelne, 
and it would not occur to anyone to think of taking a di- 
vision on the suggested amendment. In this instance the 
IIouse of Lords \vas undoubtedly influenced by a dislike for 
the proposed Ineasure of red uction, for the manner in \v hich 
it had been introduced, for its Ininisterial autbor, or at lea
t 
for his general policy, and for some of the measures by which 
it had been accompanied. It is not unlikely, for exalnple) 
that Lord Lyndhurst himself felt something like resentluellt 
for the policy which ans\vered all his eloquent wr
fnings 
about the schen1es of the Emperor Napoleon, by producing 
a treaty of COlun1erce ,yith the supposed invader of Eng- 
Jande The repeal of the paper duty was kno\vn also to have 
the \Varnl advocacy of 1\11'. Bright; and it was advocated 
by the .11Iorning Star, a journal greatly influenced by 
II". 
Bright's opinions, and in which popular rUlllor said, very 
untruly, that 1\11'. Bright ,vas a ,vriter of frequent leading 
.Jrticles. Thus the repeal of the pap(\r duty got to seem in 
the eyes of n1any peers a proposal connected somehow \vith 
the spread of I)emocracy, the support of the l\Ianchester 
School, and the designs of Napoleon III. 
The question ,vhich the IIouse of Lords had to face was 
somewhat serious. 'I'he Commons had repealed a tax; was 
it constitutionally in the po\ver of the House of Lords to 
reimpose it ? 'Vas not thi
, it ,vas asked, silnply to assert 
for the House of Lords a taxing power equal to that of the 
Cornmons ? Was it not to reduce to nothing the principle 
that taxation and representation go together? Suppose, in- 
stead of re-enacting the paper duty, the House of Lords had 
thought fit to introduce into the new Budget a new and 
different tax, what \vas there to hinder them, on their own 
principle, from doing so? On the other hand, those who 
took Lord Lyndhurst's view of the question insisted tbat 
when the Budget scheme was laid before them for their ap- 
proval, tbe House of Lords had as good a right constitution 
ally to reject as to accept any part of it, and that to strike 
out a clause in a Budget was quite a different thing from 
taking the initiative in the imposition of taxation. It was 
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contended that the House of Lords had not only a constitu.. 
tional right to act as they ""ere invited to do in the case of 
the paper duty, but that as a rnatter of fact they had often 
done so, and that the country bad ne\?er challenged their 
authority. 'I'he Conservative party in the IIouse of Lords 
can al,vays carry any di vision, and ill this instance it \\?as 
well kuo,vn that they could marshal a strong nlajority 
against l\Ir. Gladstone's proposed relnission of taxation. 
But it ""as comnlonly expected that they \vould on this oc- 
casion, as they had done on many others, abstain from using 
their overpo\vering nunlerical strength; t.hat prudent conn- 
sels ,vonld prevail in the end, and that the amend ment 
would not be pressed to a division. The hope, ho\vever, 
was deceived. The IIouse of Lords was in an unusually 
aggressive Inood. "I'he 11lajority ,\\rere resolved to sho,v that 
they could do sornething. 1\lr. Disraeli in one of his novels 
had irreverently said of the Lords, that when the peers ac- 
C0L11plish a division they cackle as if they had laid àn egg. 
On this occasion they were determined to have a division. 
The Inajority against the GoverllInent was over\\Thelming. 

--'or the second reading of the Paper Duty Bill, 90 peers 
voted, and there \vere 14 proxies; in all, 10.t-. For Lord 
l\lonteagle's alnendrnent there were 161 votes of peers actu- 
ally present and 32 proxies, or 193 in all. The majority 
against the Governnlent was therefore 89; and the repeal 
of the excise duty on paper \vas done with for that session. 
The peers "Tent horne cackling; not a fe\v of them, however, 
a little in doubt as to the wisdoln of the course they had 
pursued, a little afraid to think on what they had done. 
'rhe House of Lords had not taken any very active step in 
politics for some tilne, and many of them ,vere uncertain as 
to the manner in \vhich the country would regard their nn- 
\\ronted exertion of authority. 
The country took it rather coolly, on the \vhole. I"ord 
Palmerston promptly came forward and nloved in the IIouse 
of Comnlons for a committee to ascertain and report on the 
practice of each Ilouse \vith regard to the several descrip- 
tions of Bills imposing or repealing taxes. By th11s inter- 
posing at once he hoped to take the \vind out of the sails 
of a popular agitation, \vhich he disliked, and ,vauld glaòly 
bave avoided. The committee took two months to cODsidel 
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t heir report. They found, by a n1ajority of fourteen, a. series 
of resolutions to the effeet that the privilege of the IIouse 
of C0I11nlOl}!S did not extend so far as to rnake it actually 
unconstitutional tor the Lords to reject a J
ill for the repeal 
of a tax. 1\11'. ,,-r al pole \vas the chairnlan of the cOlnmittee, 
and he dre\v up the report, ,vhich cited a considerable nUlll- 
ber of precedents in support of the vie\v adopted by the 
tl1ajority. l\II". Bright, \\yho \\yas a 1l1enlber of the cornÌnittee, 
did not assent to this principle. lIe prepared a draft re- 
port of his o\vn, in ,vhich he conteuded for the very reason- 
able view that if the Lords might prolong or reimpose a tax 
by refusing their assent to its repeal \vhen that repeal had 
been voted by the IIouse of Cornrnons, the IIouse of Com- 
lnons could not have absolute control over the taxation of 
the country. It seenlS clear that, ,,'hatever may have becn 
the technical right of the Lords, or however precedent ulay 
have occasionally appeared to justify the course ,vhich they 
took, l\Ir. Bright ,vas \varrauted in asserting that the consti- 
tution never gave the House of Lords any pourer of reinlpos- 
ing a tax ".hieh the Cornmons bad repealed. The truth is, 
that if the Inajority of the Honse of Comlnons in favor of 
the repeal of the paper duties had been anything consider- 
able, the IIouse of Lords \vouId never have ventured to in- 
terfere. There ""as an impression anlong Iuany peers that 
the relnission ".as not 11luch liked even by the majority of 
those who voted for it. "Gladstone has done it all," was 
the COllilnon saying; and it was insisted that Gladstone had 
done it only to satisfy 1\lr. Bright and the l\Ianchester l{adi- 
cals. Not a fe,v of the peers felt con villced that the lnnjor- 
ity of the House of Comnlons ,vould secretly bless thern for 
their intervention. 
I
ord Palmerston füllo\ved up the report of the cOlnnlittee 
by proposing a series of resolutions ,vhich he probably con- 
sidered equal to the occasion. The object of the resolutions 
was to reaffirn1 the position and the claims of the Hou
e of 
Commons In regard to questions of taxation. That at least 
'VB." the ostensible object; the real object ,vas to do SOllle- 
thing ,vhich should leave a way of retreat opcn to the Lords 
in another session, and at the same tinle make those ,\Tho 
clamored aganu;t theIr Intervention beheve that the l\Iinis- 
try \\yere not indifferent to the rights of the representativo 
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chamber. The first resolution affirmed that" the fight of 
granting aids and supplies to the Cro'\"11 is in the COIl1mOnS 
alone, as an essential part of their constitution; and the lim- 
itation of all such grants as to the nlatter, nIanner, measure, 
and tilne is only in them." The second resolution declared 
that although the IJords had rejected Bills relating to taxa- 
tion by negativing tbe whole, yet the exercise of such a po\\r- 
er had not been frequent, and \vas justly regarded by the 
IIouse of Commons ,vi th peculiar jealousy as affecting the 
right of the Comnlons to grant the supplies. The third 
l.esolution merely laid it down that, "to guard for the future 
against an undue exercise of that po,ver by the Lords, and 
to secure to the Conlmons their rightful control over taxa- 
tion and supply," tbe House reaffirmed its right to impose 
and remit taxes, and to franle Bills of supply. 
Such resolutions were not likely to satisfy the more im- 
patient among tbe Liberals. An appeal was nlade to the 
people generaHy to thunder a national protest agaillst the 
IIouse of Lords. TIut the country did not, it must be own- 
ed, respond very tll1nultnously to the invitation. Great 
public nleetings were held in I.Jondon and the large towns 
of the North, and much anger was expressed at the conduct 
of the Lords. The ]}Iorning Star newspaper led the agita- 
tion. It had recourse to the ingenious device of announ- 
cing every day in large letters and in a conspicuous part of 
its columns that the House of Lords had that day imposed 
so lnany thousand pounds of taxation on the English peo- 
ple, contrary to the fundamental principles of tbe constitu- 
tion. It di,'ided the whole an10unt of the reimposed duty 
by the nUlnber of days in the year, and thus arri\'ed at the 
exact sunl \vhich it rleclared to have been each day uncon- 
stitutionally inlposed on the country. This device ,vas 
copied by the pronloters of public meetings; and 1\1. Taine, 
the French author, then in this country, was amused to see 
placards borne about in the streets '\Tith this portentous an- 
nonnceInent. 1\lr. Bright thre\v his eloquence anrl his influ- 
ence into the agitation, and 1\11". Gladstone expressed hin}- 
self strongly in favor of its object. Yet the country did 
not becolne greatly excited over the controversy. It did 
not even enter \varruly into the quention as to the necessity 
of abolishing the House of Lords. One indignant writer 
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insisted that if the Lords did not give way the English peo.. 
pIe would turn them out of 'Vestn1Ínster Palace, and strew 
the Thames with the ,vrecks of their painted chaluber. 
Language such as this sounded oddly out of tune with the 
tenlper of the tillle. 
'he general conviction of the country 
was undoubtedly that the Lords ,vere in the wrong; that 
\vhatever their technical right, if they had any, they had 
made a mistake, and that it ,,
ould certainly be necessary to 
check them if they attelnpted to repeat it. But the feeling 
also ,vas tbat there ,vas not the slightest chance of such a 
mistake being repeated. The lnere fact that so lnuch stir 
had been 11lade about it was enough to secure the country 
against any chance of its passing into a precedent. In 
truth, the country could not be induced to feel any fear of 
persistent unconstitutional action on the part of the IIouse 
of Lords. That House is kno\vn by everyone to hold 1110st 
of its technical rights on condition of its rarely exercising 
then1. 'Vhen once its action in any particular case has 
been seriously called in question, it may be taken for grant- 
ed that that action will not be repeated. Its principal func- 
tion in the State now is to interpose at some n10nlent of 
emergency and give the House of Commons time to think 
over SOllIe action ,vhich seems inconsiderate. rfbis is a very 
important and Dlay be a very useful office. 

t first sight 
it may appear a little paradoxical to compare the functions 
of the English House of Lords in any \\Tay ,vith those of the 
chief n1agistrate of the United States; and yet the delay- 
ing pO\\7er which the President possesses is almost exactly 
the same as that which our usages even Inore than our con- 
stitution have put at the discretion of the House of Lords. 
The President can veto a Bill in tbe first instance. But the 
Legislature can afterward, if they will, paRs the measure in 
spite of him by a certain lnajority. Practica]Jy this means 
that the President can say to the Legislature, "I think thi
 
measure has not been very carefully considered; I send it 
back, and invite you to think the matter over again. If 
when you have done so yon still desire to pa
8 the lueas- 
ure, I can lnake no further objection." '"j""his is all that the 
House of Lords can no,v do, and only in exceptional caRes 
will the peers venture to do so much. l\Iost people knc\v 
in 1860 tbat the interposition of tbe Ilouse of Lords only 
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tneant the delay of a session; and knew too that the con- 
troversy which had been raised upon the subject, such as 
it was, would be quite enough to keep the peers from car- 
rying the thing too far. A course of action \vhich 1\lr. 
Gladstone denounced as a "gigantic innovation," \vbich 
Lord Palmerston could not approve, which the Liberal 
party generally condemned, and \vhich the House of Com- 
mons n1ade the occasion of a significantly warning resolu- 
tion, \vas not in the least likely to be converted by repeti- 
tion into an established principle and precedent. This ,vas 
the reason why the country took the whole matter with 
comparati ve indifference. It was not in the least influenced 
by the servile arguments \vhich many Conservatives and a 
fe\\r feeble Liberals employed to' make out a constitutional 
case for the House of Lords. One orator, 1\1r. Horsman, 
carried his objection to democracy so far as to undertake 
an elaborate argulnent to prove that the I-Iouse of l
ords 
had a taxing po\ver co-ordinate ,vith tbat of the llonse of 
Commons. It rnay be imagined to what a depth party feeI- 
hlg had brought some men do\\rn when it is stated that this 
nonsense \vas applauded by the Conservatives in the House 
of ComlnonH. Luckily for the privileges of the House of 
Lords no serious attention was paid to 1\1r. Horslnan's argu- 
:nent. If that indiscreet chanlpion of the authority of the 
Lords could have made out his case, if he could have shown 
that the peers really had a taxing po\ver co-ordinate with 
that of the Comlllons, there would have Leen nothing for 
it but to make new arrangements and ,vithdraw fronI the 
hereditary assembly so inappropriate a privilege. For it 
may be surely taken for granted that the people of this 
country would never endure the idea of being taxed by a 
legislative body over whose members they had no mann8r 
of con trol. 
The \vhole controversy has little po1itical importance now. 
Perhaps it is most interesting for the evidence it gave that 
lVlr. Gladstone was every day drifting nlore aHd lnore away 
from the opinions, not merel y of his old Conservati ve asso- 
ciates, but even of his later 'Vhig colleagues. The position 
which he took up in this dispute \\"as entirely different from 
that of I
ord Palmerston. lIe condemned \\Tithout reseJ"VP 
or mitigation the conduct of the Lords, anù he condemned 
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it on the very grounds which made his words Inost welcome 
to the Radicals. lIe did not, indeed, gi ve his su pport to the 
course of extreme self-assertion \v hich some Radical mem- 
bers recommended to the IIouse of Commons; but he made 
it clear that he only disclaimed such measures because he 
felt convinced the Iiouse of Lords would soon conle to its 
senses again, and would refi'ain froIll sirnilar acts of uncon- 
stitutional interference in the future. The first decided ad- 
hesion of 1\lr. Gladstone to the doctrines of the more ad- 
vanced Liberals is generally regarded as having taken place 
at a some,,'hat later period, and in relation to a different 
question. It \voldd seem, bo\vever, that the first deci8ive 
intilnation of the course 1\lr. Gladstone ,vas thencefor\\'ard 
to tread was his declaration that the constitutional privi- 
leges of the representative assembly would not be sate in 
the hands of the Conservati ve Opposition. 1\lr. Gladstone 
was distinctly regarded during that debate as the ad yocate 
of a policy far more energetic than any professed by Lord 
Palmerston. 1"he pronloters of the meetings ,vhich bad 
been held to protest against the interference of the Lords 
found full \\Tarrant for the course they had taken in 1\1r. 
Gladstone's stern protest against the" gigantic innovation." 
Lord Palmerstou, on the other hand, certainly suffered some 
danlage in the eyes of tbe extreme Liberals. It becalue 
more clear than ever to them that he had no sympathy \vith 
any l
adical movement here at home, howe\ger he might 
synlpathize with every Radical moveluent on tbe Conti- 
nent. Still, I
ord Palmerstoll's resolutions contained in them 
quite enough to prove to the Lords that they had gone a 
little too far, and that they Innst not attempt anything of 
the kind again. A story used to be told of Lord Palmerston 
at that tinle \vhich would not have been out of character if 
it bad been trne. Some one, it ,vas said, pressed hi In to say 
what he intended to do about the I.Jords and the reirnposi- 
tion of the paper d Q ties. "I nlean to tell them," \vas the 
alleged reply of Lord Pal me rston, " that it ""as a very !!ood 
joke for once, but they must not give it to us again." This 
was really the effect of Pahnerston's re801utions: all very 
well for once; but don't try it again. rrhe T
ords took the 
hint; they did not try it again. Even in that year-1860- 
1\1r. Gladstone ""as able to carry his resolu tiOll for removing, 
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:in accordance \vith the provisions of tbe Frcneh Treaty, so 
muùt of tbe Customs duty on imported paper as exceeded 
the excise duty on paper nlade here at home. 
l\Iean \v hile the Government bad sustained a severe h tllnil- 
iation in another way. 'l
hey had had to abandon their Re.. 
form Bill. 
rhe Bill \vas a moderate and sim pIe SChenl(1 of 
reforrn. It proposed to lo\ver the county tioanchise to ten 
pounds, and that of the boroughs to six pounds; and to 
nlake a considerable redistribution of seats. 
rwenty-fiYe 
borouabs returnin
 two rnen1bers each \vere to return but 

 ......J 
one for the futurp, and 
he representation of several large 
counties and divisions of counties ,vas to be strengthened; 
Kensington and Chelsea ,vere t<? form a borough "rith t \\'o 
ßlembers. Birkenhead StaIe"\Tbrido-e and Burnle y were to 
, , J b , 
have one melu bel" each; 
lanchester, Li verpooI, Leed
, and 
Birminghanl ,vere each to have an additional nlernber; the 
University of London ,vas to have a member. It was also 
proposed that where there ,vere three rnembers to a constit- 
uency the third should represent the minority, an end to be 
accorn plished by the simple process of allowing each elector 
to vote for onl y t \VO of the threp. The Bill ,vas brought in 
on l\Iarch 1st. The second reading was nloved on 1\1arch 
19th. 1\11'. Di
n'aeli condelnned the lneasure then, although he 
did not propose to offer any opposition to it at that stage. 
lIe made a long and labored speech, in ,vhich he talked of 
the Bill as "a measure of a mediæval character, \vithout the 
inspiration of the feudal systenl or the genius of the l\fid- 
dIe Ages." No one knew exactly what this meant; but it 
,\?as loudly applanòed by 1\11'. Disraeli's follo\vers, and was 
thought rather fine by SOIne of those who sat on the lVlin- 
isterial side. 1\11'. Disraeli also condemned it for being too 
honlogeneous in its character; by \v hieh he was nndersto03 
to Inean that he considered there \\
as too great a monoto- 
ny or uniformity in tbe suffrage it proposed to introduce. 
Long llights of debate nlore or less languid follo\ved. l\Ir. 
Disraeli, \vitb his usual sagacity, ,,-as merely \vaiting to see 
how things \vould go before he comn1Îtted himself or his 
party to any decided opposition. lIe began very soon to 
see tbat there \vas no occasion for hinl to take any great 
trouble in the matter. lIe and hi
 friends had little more to 
do than to look on and smile cornplacently ,vbile the chances 
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of the Bill were being hopelessly undern1ineJ by some of 
the follo\vers of the Governlnent. The lui]der \VhiO"s hated 
ö 
the scheme rather more than the Tories did. It was Lord 
John Russell's schelne. Russell was faithful to the cause of 
refarm, and he ,vas backed up by the support of Cobden, 
Bright, and the l\lanchester and Radical party in general. 
But the Bill found little favor in the Cabinet itself. It was 
accepted principally as a means of soothing the I{adicals, 
and appeasing Lord John llussell. Lord Palmerston was 
,vell kno\vn to be personally indifferent to its fate. There 
was good reason to believe that, if left to himse1f
 he \\"ould 
never have introduced snch a measure, or any measure hav- 
ing the same object. Lord Palrnerston was not so foresee- 
ing as 1\lr. Disraeli. The leader of the Opposition knew 
well enough even then that a Reform Bill of SOlne kiud 
,vonld have to be brought in before long. rfhere is not the 
least reason to suppose that he ever for a mOluellt fell into 
I
ora Palmerston's Inistake, and fancied that the opinions of 
the clubs, of the respectable 'Vhigs, and of the metropolitan 
shopkeepers represented the opinions of the English people. 
1\lr. Disraeli probably foresa\v even then that it might be 
convenient to bis own party one day to seek for the credit 
of carrying a Radical Reform Bill. lie therefore took care 
not to express any disapproval of the principles of refornl 
in the debates that took place on the sccond reading of Lord 
J obn llnssell's Bill. IIis manner was that of one \\' ho looks 
on scornfully at a bungling attelnpt to do sonle piece of 
,york \\. hich he could do much better if he had a chance of 
making the attenlpt. "Call that a Refornl Bill," he seelned 
to say," that piece of homogeneousness and luediævalislIl, 
,vhich has neither the genius of feudalisnl nor the spirit of 
the l\liddle Ages! Only give nle a chance some day of try- 
ing IllY hand again, and then you shall see the genius of the 
l\liddle Ages, and the later ages, and feudalisln, and all the 
rest of it, conI bined to perfection." 
l\Iean\vhile the Bill ,vas drifting and floundering on to de- 
struction. If I-Jord l)alnlerston had Rpoken one determined 
word in its favor, it could have been easily carried. rfhp 
Conservatives would not have taken on thcIllselves the re- 
sponsibility of a prolonged resistance. Those of the I.iberals 
who secretly detested the measure ,vonId not have had tbe 
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conrage to stand up against Lord Palmerston. Their real 
objection to the proposed reform \vas that it \vould put thenI 
to the trouble of a new election, and that they did not like 
the extreme Radicals and the 
Ianchester School. But they 
would have s\vallo\ved their objections if they had supposed 
that Lord Pahnerston \\'as determined to pass the Bill. 
Very soon they carne to understand, or at least to believe, 
that Lord Palnlerston would be rather pleased than other- 
wise to see the nleasure brought into contelnpt. Lord 
Palmerston took practically no part in the debates. I-Ie did 
actually make a speech at a late period; but, as 
rr. I}israeli 
said, \vith adn1Ïrable effect, it was a speech not so lllueh "in 
support o
 as about, the Reform Bill." Sir George Le,vis 
argued for the Bill so coldly and sadly that Sir E. B. Lytton 
brought down the laughter and cheers ùf both sides of the 
House when he described Le,vis as having" come to bury 
Cæsar, not to praise him." The measure ,vas already doonl- 
ed: it \vas virtually dead and buried. Notice was given of 
amendment after amendn1ent, chiefly or altogether by pro- 
, fessing Liberals. The practice of obstructing the progress 
of the Bill by incessant speech-making was introduced, and 
made to \vork with ominous effect. Some of the Inore bois- 
terous of the Tories began to treat the \\
hole thing as a 
good piece of fun. Once an attempt \vas made to get the 
House counted out during the progress of the debate. It 
would be a capital rneans of reducing the whole discuF\sion 
to an absurdity, some members thought, if the House could 
actually be counted out during a debate on the Reform Bil1. 
A Bill to remould the whole political constitution of the 
country - and the IIouse of Oommons not caring enongh 
about the subject to contribute forty listeners, or even forty 
patient watchers, \vithin the precincts of \V estnlÎnster Pa
- 
ace! When the attenlpt to count did not succeed in the 
ordinary ,yay, it occurred to the genius of 80n1e of the Con- 
servatives that the object nlight be accomplished by a little 
gentle and not unacceptable violence. A number of stont 
squires, therefore, got round the door in the lobby, and en.. 
deavored by sheer physical obstruction to preyent zealous 
members fronI re-entering the IIouse. It ",.ill be easily un- 
derstood what the tenlper of the n1ajority ,vas "Then horse- 
play of this kind could even be attempted. ....\t length it 
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was evident that the Bill could not pass; tbat the talk 
\v hich ,vats in preparation must smvther it. rfhe moment 
the Bill got into conlmittee there would be amendnlents 011 
every line of it, and every lllernber could speak as often as 
he pleased. The session was passing; the financial meas- 
ures could not be postponed or put aside; the opponent
 
of the Reform BiB, open and secret, had the Governnlent at 
their mercy. On l\Ionday, June 1 I th, Lord John RUlSsell an- 
nounced that the Govennnent had Inade up their minds to 
,vithdraw the Bill. rfhere was no alternative. Lord Palm... 
erstoll had rendered to the Bill exactly that sort of ser- 

-ice which Kenlble rendered to the play of" V ortigern and 
Ro,vena." Kemble laid a peculiar emphasis on the words, 
"And when this solemn mockery is o'er," and glanced at 
the pit in such a nlanner as to express only too clearly the 
contelnpt he had for the part which he "Tas coerced to play; 
and the pit turned the piece into ridicule, and would have 
no more of it. If Keln hIe had approved of the play, they 
might have put up with it for his sake; but ,vhen he gave 
theln leave, they simp1 y lnade sport of it. Lord Palmerston 
conveyed to his pit his private idea on the subject of the 
l
efornl Bill \vhich he had officially to recolnmpnd; and the 
pit took the hint, and there "ras an end of the Bill. 
Lord Palmerston becanle nlore unpopular than ever \vith 
the advanced I
iberals. He had yielded so far to public 
alarnl as to propose a vote of t\VO nlillions, the first instal- 
ment of a sum of nine millions, to be laid out Ín fortifying 
our coast against the Emperor of the }1"rench. He was ac- 
cused of gross inconsistency. The statesman who \vent out 
of his \\yay to give prenlature recognition to Loui
 Napoleon 
after the coup (l'état j the statesman of the Oonspiracy Bill, 
was now clan1ol"ing for tbe means to resist a treacherous in- 
vasion frol11 his favorite ally. Yet Lord Palmerston was not 
inconsistent. lIe had now brought himself seriously to be- 
lieve that Louis Napoleon meditated evil to Eng-Iand, and 
with Palmerston, right or wrong, England was the one su- 
preme consideration. To us he seems to have been wrong 
when he patronized Louis Napoleon, and wrong when he 
,vasted money in measures of superfluous protection against 
I
ouis Napoleon, but we do not think the ]atter Pa]merston 
was inconsistent with the forlner. 
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'fhencefor,vard it was understood that Lord Pahnerston 
would have no more of Reforrn. This \vas accepted as a 
political condition by most of Lord Palnlerston's colleagues. 
Even Lord John Russell accepted the condition, and bowed 
to his leader's determination, as George IlL's ministers came 
to bend to his scruples "Tith regard to Oatholic Emancipa- 
tion. There ,vas to be no Reforrn Bill ,,
hile Lord Palnler- 
ston lived. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


TROUBLES IN THE EAST. 


THE Queen's Speech at the opening of I>arliament on Jan. 
uary 24th, 1860, mentioned, among other things, the rene\val 
of disturbances in China. The English and French pleni- 
potentiaries, it stated, had proceeded to the mouth of the 
Peiho river in order to repair to PekiJ?, and exchange in 
that city the ratifications of the Treaty of Tien-tsin. rrhey 
found their further progress opposed, and a conflict took 
place bet\\
een the Chinese forts at the tllonth of the river 
and the naval force by ,vhich the plenipotentiaries were 
e
corted. The allied forces were conI pelled t retire; and 
the Royal Speech mentioned that an expedition had been 
de
patched to obt ain redress. 
The treaty of Tien - tsin was that ,vhich, as was told in 
a. forn1er chapter, had been arranged by Lord Elgin and 
Baron Gros. rrhe treaty contained a clause providing for 
the exchange of the ratifications at Pekin ","ithin a yeal- 
from the date of the signature, \vhich took place in June, 
1858. Lord Elgin returned to England, and his brother, 
1\'11". Frederick Bruce, waR appointeò in l\Iarch, 1859, Envoy 
Extraordinary and l\Iinister Plenipotentiary to China. 1\1r. 
[
ruce "Tag directed to proceed by "Tay of the Peiho to rrien- 
tsin and thence to Pekin to exchange the ratifications of the 
treaty. In the instructions furnished to him, J
ord l\lalmes- 
bury, who 'vas then Foreign Secretary, earnestly pressed 
upon the Envoy the necessity of insisting on having the rat- 
ifications exchanged at Pekin. Lord l\Ialmesbury pointed 
out that the Chinese authorities, baying the strongest ob.. 
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jection to the presence of an Envoy in Pekin, would prob. 
ably try to interpo
e allinanner of delays and difficulties; 
and 1111pressed upon 1\lr. Bruce that he ,vas not to be put 
off from going to the capital. 1\lr. Bruce ,vas distinctl y 
directed to go to the IUOU th of the Peiho ,vith " a sufficient 
naval force," and was told that unless some" unforeseen cir- 
cun1stances" should interpose to make another arrangelnent 
necessary, it \\"ould be desirable that he should go to Tien- 
tsin in a British man-of-war. Instruction
 were sent out 
from England at the same time to AdnlÏrallIope, the Naval 
Conlmander-in-Chief in China, t [) provide a sufficient fnrce 
to acconlpany l\Ir. Bruce to the 1110uth of tbe Peiho. 
The Peiho river flo\vs from the highlands on the 'West 
into the Gulf of Pecheli, at the .I1fJrth - east corner of the 
Chinese dominions. The capital of the Elnpire is about one 
hundred miles inland from the mouth of the Peiho. It does 
not stand on that river, which flo\vs past it at SOlne distance 
west\vard, but it is connected \\,ith the river by means of a 
canal. rfhe town Qf Tien-tsin stands on the Peiho near its 
junction with one of the many rivers that flo\v into it, and 
about forty miles ii'om the mouth. The entrance to the 
Peiho \vas defended by the Taku forts. On June 20, 1859, 

lr. Bruce and the French Envoy reached the ll10Utb of the 
Peiho with Admira] Hope's fleet, sOlne nineteen vessels in 
all, to escort them. Adnliral Ilope had sent a nlessagc, two 
or three days before, to Taku, to announce that the English 
and French Envoys were coming, and his boat had found 
the forts defended and the river staked by an armed cro\vd, 
,vho stated that they \\rere rnilitianlen, and 8aid that they had 
110 instructions as regarded the passage of the EnvoY8, but 
offered to send any message to rrien-tsin and to bring baek 
any ans\ver ,vhieh the authorities there might think fit to 
send. Adnliral Hope again sent to them, and requested 
them to remove the obstructions in the river, and clear a 
passage for the Envoys. They do not appear to have act- 
ually refused the request, but they said that they had sent 
a messenger to Tien-tsin to announce the approach of the 
fleet. "\Vhen, ho\vever, the Envo)"'s reached the rnouth of 
the river they found the defences further increased. Some 
negotiations and intcI'conl1uunications took place, and 2 
Chinese official from Tien-tsÌn came to 1\lr. Bruce and en 
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deayored to obtain SODle delay or compromise. 1\11'. Bruce 
becanle convinced that the condition of things predicted 
ùy Lord 
lalmesbury \vas con1Ïng about, and that the ChI- 
nese authorities were only trying to defeat his purpose. 
lIe also Ítl1agined, or discovered, that there \vas a want ot 
proper respect for an English Envoy shown in the terms of 
tbe letter and the rank of the official by whom it was con- 
veyed. After a consultation with the French Envoy, 1\11". 
Bruce called on Admiral I-Iope to clear a passage for the 
vessels. On June 25th the Admiral brought his gun boats 
close to the barriers, and began to attempt their removal. 
The fortH opened fire. The Ohinese artillerymen showed 
unexpeeted skill and precision. 
"our of the gun boats were 
alnlost inlmediately disabled. All the attacking vessels got 
aground. Admiral I-Iope attelllpted to storm the forts. 
The attempt \vas à conlplete failure. About 1000 English- 
Dlen and 100 French ,vent into action, of \\'hoJn nearly 450 
were killed or \vounded. Adnliral Hope hinlself \vas "Tound- 
ed; HO ,vas the commander of the French vessel which had 
contributed a contingent to the storming-party. An Amer- 
ican naval captain rendered great service to the English 
and French in their dist,ress. 'Vith" rnagnanimous indi8
 
cretion" he disregarded the strict principle8 of international 
la\\T; declared that "blood was thicker than ,vater," and 
that he could not look on t1nd see Englishnlen destroyed by 
Chinese ,vitbout trying to lend theln a helping hand. 'The 
attenlpt to force a passage of the river ,vas given up, and 
the n1Ìssion to Pekin was over for the present. 
It will be easily imagined that the ne\vs created a deep 
sensation in England. It soon became kno\\rn that although 
the Ohinese Government did not exact] y accept the respon- 
sibility of \\That had occurred oc the I>eiho, yet they bluntly 
and rudely refuHed to make any apology for the attack 
on our ships or to punish the officials ,vho had ordered it. 
People in general made up their minds at once that the mat" 
tel' could not be allowed to rest there, anJ that the mission 
to Pekin must he enforced. At the 
ame tiTne a strong feel 
ing prevailed that the Envoy, 1\11'. Bruce, had been inlprlr 
dent and precipitate in his conduct. Lord Elgin had hitn 
Relf stated that \vp could have no right to navigate the !>eih( 
until after the ratification of the treaty; and ho,vever dis 
[1.-12 
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courteous or even double-dealing the conduct of the Chinese 
authorities might have been, it "T3S surely a questionable 
policy to insist on forcing our ,vay to the capital by one 
particular route to which for any reason they objected. 
For this, ho\vever, it seems nlore just to blalne Lord l\Ialmes- 
bury than 1\lr. Bruce. Lord :ì\lalmesbury had of course no 
idea of what \vas likely to happen; but his instructions to 
the English Enyoy read as if they were prepared with a 
view to that very contingency. 1\1r. Bruce might well have 
thought that the)'" left him no alternative but to force hi
 
way. Before the whole question came to be discussed in 
Parliament the Conservatives had gone out and the I
iberals 
had come in. Lord Palmerston's Goverl1n1ent weré only 
re
ponsible in a technieal sort of \vay for "That bad happen- 
ed; and, to do thelll justice, they only defended the proceed- 
ing in a very cold and perfunctory manner. But they could 
hardly cOnden1l1 their predecessors, whose action they had 
to continue, and whose responsibilities they had to aSSUlue, 
and there did not seem much use in attacking the conduct 
of BIen \vho were out of office, and were no longer amenable 
to Parlialnentary censnre. On the other hand, it seems only 
fair to say that the outcry raised in England about the 
treacberous conduct of the Chinese at the mouth of the Pei- 
ho was unfounded and even absurd. The Chinese Govern- 
ment showed itself, as usual, crafty, double-dealing, and child- 
ishly arrogant for a while; but the Chinese at the Peiho 
cannot be accused of perfidy. '
rhey had nlounted the forts 
and barricaded the river openly and even ostentatiously. 
The English Adn1Îral knew for days and days that the forts 
,vere armed, and that the pasRage of tbe river "Tas obstruct- 
ed. A man who when he sees you approaching his hall- 
door closes and bars it against you, and holds a rifle pointed 
at your head while he parleys \vith yon froIn an upper win- 
dO\V,lnay be a very inhospitable and discourteou8 person; 
but if
 \vhen you attenlpt to dash in his door, he fires at you 
with his rifle, you C3n hardly call hirn treacheron
, or say 
that you had no expectation of what was going to happen. 
Sorne of the English officers w'bo "yere actually engaged in 
the attempt of Adn1Íral IIope frankly repudiated the iÒf1a of 
any treachery on the part of the Chinese, or any surprise on 
their own side. They knew IJerfectly ,veIl, they said, that 
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tbe forts "tvere about to resist the attempt to force a way for 
the Envoys up the river. 
1:'he English and French Governments determined that the 
Inen who had Inade the treaty of Tien-tsin-Lord Elgin and 
Baron Gros-should be sent back to insi
t on its re-enforce- 
mente Sir IIope Grant was avpointed to the military com- 
ßland of our land forces, and General CouHin de l\lontauban, 
after\\rard Count Palikao, commanded the soldiers of France. 
'Ve need not here enter into the n1ilitary history of the ex- 
pedition. The English and French made short work of the 
Chinese resistance. The Chinese, to do them justice, fought 
very bravely, as, indeed, they see In to have done on all occa- 
sions \vhen ,val' was forced on thel]}; but of course they had 
no chance \vhatever against such forces as those commanded 
by the English and French generals. The allies captured 
the Taku forts, occupied Tien - tsin, and marched on Pekin. 
The Chinese Governlneut endeavored to negotiate for peace, 
and to interpose any manner of delay, diplomatic or other- 
,vise, bet \veen the allies and their progress to the capital. 
Lord Elgin consented at last to enter into negotiations at 
rrungcho\\T, a ,valled to\vn ten or tl\Telve miles nearer than 
Pekin. The Chinese commissioners "rere to Ineet the Euro- 
pean plenipotentiaries at "rllngchow. Lord Elgin's secreta- 
ries, 1\11'. Parkes and 1\lr. Loch, accolnpanied by SOll1e English 
officers, by 1\11". Bo\vlby, the correspondent of the Ti'J1
es, and 
by some Inenlbers of the staff of Baron Gros, went to Tung- 
cho\v to make the nece
sary arrangements for an intervie\v 
bet\veen the Envoys and the Chinese con1Inissioners. On 
their way back they had to pass through the lines of a large 
Chinese force, \\7 hich had occupied the ground marked out by 
the cornmissioners thell1sel ves for the use of the European al- 
lies. Some quarrel took place bet,veen a French commissariat 
officer and sOlne Tartar soldiers, and a sort of general en- 
gagement was brought on. :\1r. Pal"kes and 1\lr. Loch, and 

everal of their companions, li'rench and 
:ngli8h, ,verc seized 
and dragged off to various prisons, despite the fact that they 
bore a flag of truce, and \\'ere kno\vn to haye come for the 
purpose of arranging a conference requested by the Chinese 
theIllselves \vÎth a view to peace. "r\venty-six I3ritish sub- 
jects and t we1 ve subjects of France were th us calTied oft: 
1\lr. Parkes and )lr. Loch were after,vard released, after ha v" 
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ing been treated with nll1ch cruelty and indignity. Of the 
t\vent)T-six Briti8h subjects thus seized, thirteen died of the 
horrible ill-treatillent they received. 1:'he thirteen who \vere 
released all bore more or less evidence physically of thQ 
usage \\"hich had been inflicted on thern. Lord Elgin re- 
fused to negotiate until the prisoners had been returned, and 
the allied arluies \vere actually at one of the great gates of 
Pekin, and bad their guns in position to blo,v the gate in, 
\v hen the Chinese acceded to their terms. The gate ""as 
surrendered, tbe allies entered the city, and the English and 
French flags \\rere hoisted 
ide by side on the "yalls of Pekin. 
It was only after entering the city that Lord Elgin learned 
of the n1 urder of the captives. lIe then deterIllilled to inflict 
an exenlplary and a signal punishment on the Chinese au- 
thorities. The Chinese SUlnmer Palace, a building, or rather 
a park and collection of buildings of immense extent, had 
been plundered sOlne,vhat efficiently by the French on their 
march to Pekin. The French Comlnander-in-cbief had be- 
come possessed of a Inagnificellt dian10nd necklace, \vhich, 
according to popular rumor, \vas afterward an adornnlent of 
the festivities of the Imperial Tuileries. Lord Elgin no,v 
detern1Ïned that the palace should be burnt dO\\Tn as a Ineans 
of ilupressing the mind of the Chinese authorities generally 
,vith sOlne sense of the danger of treachery and f()tII play. 
"'Vhat remains of the palace," such ,vas Lord Elgin's stern 
notification, " which appears to be tbe place at \vhich several 
of the British captives were subjected to the grossest indig- 
nities, ,vill be in1n1ediately levelled to the ground; this con- 
dition requires no assent on the part of his Highness" (Prince 
I{ung, the Chinese en1peror's brother and pleuipotentiary), 
"because it will be at once carried into effect by the 001l1- 
Inander-in-chief." T\vo days ,vere occupied in the destruc- 
tion of the palace. It covered an area of 111any miles. The 
palace of Adrian, at Tivoli, nlight have been hidden in one 
of its courts. Gardens, teln pIes, sn1all lodges and pagodas, 
groves, grottoes, lakes, briJges, terraces, artificial hills, diver- 
sified the vast space. An the artistic treasures, all the cu- 
riosities, archæological and other, that Chinesp ,,"ealth and 
Chinese taste, such as it was, could bring together, had been 
accumulated in this rnagnificent pleasaunce. The surround.. 
ing scenery ,y

 lJcautiful. The high mountains of Tartary 
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raIn parted one side of the enclosure. "It certainly was," 
says a spectator, "one of the 11108t curious, and also one of 
the n10st heautiful, scenes I had ever beheld." The build- 
ings were set on fire; the ,,'hole place ,vas given over to 
destruction. A InonUlnent \vas raised with au inscription in 
Chinese, setting forth that such was the reward of perfidy 
and cruelty. 
Very different opinions were held in England as to the 
destruction of the Imperial palace. 'ro many it seemed an 
act of unintelligible and unpardonable vandalism. Assured- 
ly the responsibility ,vhich Lord Elgin assunled ,vas great. 
It was all the greater because tbe French plenipotentiary re- 
fused to share it. This ,vas not, however, because the French 
Envoy thought it an act of mere vandalism. The French, 
,vbo had relnorselessly looted tbe palace, \vho had made it 
a \vreck before Lord Elgin converted its site into a desert, 
could hardly ha\
e offered any becoming protest in the in- 
terests of art and of conciliation. 'rhe French plenipotenti- 
ary was merel y of opinion tba
 the destruction of the palace 
might interfere ,vith the negotiations for peace which he 
was naturally anxious to bring to a conclusion. Lord El- 
gin assumed a heavy responsibility in another ,yay, inas. 
much as he did not consider the capture of the Englishmen 
to have been a deliberate act of treachery on the part of 
the Chinese authorities. "On the ,,,,,hole," he 'v rote, "I conle 
to the conclusion that in the proceedings of the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries and Commander - in - chief in this instance 
there ,vas that mixture of stupidity, want of straightfor- 
,vardnes
, suspicion, and blnster which characterizes so gen. 
erally the conduct of affairs in this country, but I cannot 
bplieve that after the experience ,vhich Sang-ko-lin-sin" (the 
Chinese General-in-chief) "had already had of our superiori- 
ty in the field, either be or his ci \?il colleagues could have 
intended to bring on a conflict in 'v hicb, as the even t has 
proved, he ,vas sure to be ,vorsted." Still, Lord Elgin held 
that for the ill-treatment and n1urder of nlen ,vho ought 
never to have been touched \vith unfriendly hand the Chi- 
}1eSe authorities n1ust be held responsible; aud that even war 
itself nlust become tcn titues nlore horrible if it ,vere not one 
of its essential conditions that the Ine
senger8 engaged in 
tbe prelirninaries of peacp are to be held sacred frolll harm. 
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In this Lord Elgin \vas undoubtedly right. The only 
question was as to his justification in adopting \vhat seem
 
ed to be so illogical and barbarous a nIode of taking ,"'en' 
geance. Would any breach of faith committed by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, ,vhen there \\'as snch a prince, have 
justified a foreign conqueror in destroying the Pitti Palace? 
Would any act of treachery corl1Initted by a Spanish sov- 
ereign justify the destruction of the Alhanlbra? To such 
dClnands Lord Elgin would have ans\vered that he had no 
other ,yay of recording in Inemorable characters his con- 
demnation of the cruelty perpetrated by the Chinese. He 
explained that if he did not denland the surrender of the 
actual perpetrators, it \vas because he knc\v full ,yell tbat 
no difficulty \vould have been made about giving him a 
seenling satisfaction. The Chinese Government w'ould ha\"e 
handed over to him as many victirns 38 he chose to ask for, 
or would have executed as nlany as he thought fit to suggest. 
They would bave selected for yicarious punishment, in all 
probability, a cro,vd of lllean 
nd unfortunate \vretches who 
had no more to do \vith the murders than Lord Elgin had 
himself, \vho perhaps had never heard that such n1urders 
were done, and ,vho would possibly even go to their death 
without the slightest notion of the reason why they ,vere 
chosen out for such a doom. That ,vas the chief reason 
which deterlnined Lord Elgin. 'Ve confess it seems to us 
to have some strength in it. l\Iost of our actions in the 
war ,vere unjustifiable; this ,vas the one for which, perhaps, 
the best case could be made out by a moralist. It is Ronle- 
what singular that so many persons should ha,.e heen ronsed 
to indignation by the destruction of a building who took 
with perfect cOlnposnre the unjust invasion of a country. 
The allied po,vers now of course had it all their own way. 
A convention ,vas made by \\9hich China agreed that the rep- 
resentatives of England and France should reside either per
 
manflIltly or occasionally in Pekin, according as the English 
and French Governments nlight decide, and that the port 
of Tien-tsin should bfl open to trade and to the residence of 
foreign subjects. China had to pay a \var indemnity, and a 
large sum of money as conlpensation to the t:'1Jnilies of the 
nluròerpò prisoners and to those \\Tho had suffered injuries, 
and to Inake an apology for the attack by the garrison of 
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tbe Taku forts. Thus England established her right to have 
3n envoy in Pekin, whether the ChilJese liked. it or not. The 
practical result "Tas not very great. l->erhap8 the nlost im- 
portant gain to Europe ,vas the kno\vledge that l->ekin was 
not by any means so large a city as we had all inlagined it. 
to be. British geograpbies had time out of mind taught 
Britisb children that Pekin was the largest city in the 
world. N O\V \,-e learned tbat it ,vas not nearly so large as 
several other cities, and that it was, on the ,,,hole, rather a 
crumbling and tun1ble-down sort of place. There is some 
comfort in knowing that so n1uch blood \vas not 
pilled 
wholly in vain. 
The sarne ypar saw also the troubles in the mountain ter- 
races of the Lebanon, which Hke\vise led to the c01l1bincd 
intervention of England and ]'rance. The disturbances 
arose out of the rivalries and quarrels bet\veen t\VO sects, 
the 1\Iaronites and those whom 1\11". Bro,vning's poem de- 
scribes as "the Druse nation, ,,"arders on the tnount of the 
world's secret since the birth of time." In the nlonth of 
l\íay a 1\laronite ßlonk ,vas found lllurdered, and suspicion 
f
ll upon the Druses. Some Druses were killed, apparently 
in retaliation. Then there ,vere some killings on each side. 
On l\lay 28th a general attack \",as made by the Druses on 
the l\laronite villages in the neighborhood of Beyron t, and 
some of then1 ""ere burnt do\vn. A large to\vn under 
l\Iount IIern10n "Tas attacked by the Druses. The Turkish 
commander ordered the l\[aronites to lay down their arms, 
and promised that he \vould protect them. They did give 
up their arms, and the TUl"ki
h officer had tbe ,veapons re- 
n10ved. Then he seems to have abandoned the l\Iaronites 
to their enen1Îes. The Druses, anirnated by such a spirit as 
nlight have belonged to their ,vorshipped chief and saint, 
IIakem, poured into the place and massacred then1 all. The 
Turkish soldiers did not rnake any attempt to protect them, 
but even, it ,vas stated, in sorne cases helped the Druses in 
their \vork of butchery. In July the fanatical spirit spread 
to Darnascu8. A nlob of Turkish fanatics made a general 
, 
attack upon the Christian quarter, and burnt the greater 
part of it down. The consulates of France, Ru
sia, Austria, 
Holland, Belgium, and Greece were destroyed. Nearly two 
thousand Christians were massacred in that one day's work 
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l\Iany of the respectable l\lussulman inhabitants of Damas 
cus ,vere Inost generous and brave in their attempts to save 
and sbelter the unfortunate Christians; but the Turkish 
Governor of Daruascus, although he had a strong nlilitary 
force at his disposal, made no serious effort to interfere with 
tbe ,york of massacre; and, as might be expected, his supine- 
ness was construed by the nlob as an official approval of 
their doings, and they murdered with all the Inore vigor 
and zest. rrhe famous Algerian chief, Abd-el- l{ader, was 
then living in Damascus, and he exerted himself nobly in 
the defence and protection of the Cll ristians. 
'I"ance had 
treated him, when fallen and a prisoner, with something like 
generosity, and he ,veIl repaid, iu this season of horror to the 
Christians in Damascus, any debt that he may have owed to 
a Christian people. 
The news of the nlassacrcs in the Lebanon natural1y cre- 
ated a profound sensation in England. The cause of the 
disturbance ,vas not very clearly understood in the first in- 
stance, and it was generally assullled that it was a mere quar- 
rel of religion between Christians and l\Iohamrnedans. The 
l\laronites being Christians," a sect of Syrian Christians, 
united to Ronle, although preserving their own primitive 
discipline," the Druses were assumed to be 
IuRsulnlans. l\Ir. 
Urquhart gave an amusing and not altogether exaggerated 
description of the luanner in \vhieh English puhlic opinion 
is made up on Eastern questions. Conversing, he says, ,vith 
a Druse of the I
ebanon long before this particular outbreak, 
he observed to the Druse, " Yon get np one nlorning and 
cut each other's throats; then people at Beyrout or else- 
where sit do\vn and write letters. One says the l\Iaronites 
are a very virtuous and oppressed people of Christians; an- 
Dther says they are served right, for they are only I
oman 
CatholicR. One says the Druses have done it all; they are 
savages; another, the Turks have done it all; they are fero- 
cious, perfidious, and fanatic. Then the l)cople in London 
begin to \vrite, who d weB in roon1S on the housetop." This, 
it is to be unùer
tood, is 1\lr. Urquhart's playful way of de- 
scribing the authors of ne\vspaper articles, 'vhom, in accord- 
ance with a tradition still prevailing Wh(lB he ,vas young, he 
assumes to be the occupants of garrets. "They say these 
people are very ill off; we must protect them; or we must 
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punish thetn; or \ve luust convert theine Then they all cry 
out, ' We Illust put down the Turkish Government.' After 
this has been written and paid for, it is printcJ; and after it 
is printed it is sold. Then all the nation buys it; and after 
it has bought it, it reads it ,vbile it is eating its hreakfast. 
Then each man goes out and meets his friends and talks it. 
This is the ,yay the people of England occupy thenlselves 
about their. affairs; and they call it by a name w'hich, being 
tran
lated, means universal guess. r-rhey smile then at each 
other, and say' 'Ve are great filen; we kno\v all that is do- 
ing in the \vorld-\\re govern the ,\70rld; like unto us were 
none since Noah came out of the ark.'" 1\lr. Urquhart was 
a very clever, self- opinionated, and often curiously wrong- 
headed man. lIe had seen llluch of the East, and had a 
knowledge of Eastern ways and Eastern history which few 
Englishmen could equal. But he ,vas under the absolute 
dorninion of a mania with regard to Russia which distorted 
all bis faculties. l\len \vho found that he could entertain as 
articles of faith SOlne theories about English diplomacy and 
English statesmen which 
eeilled almost too wild for the or- 
dinary occupant of a Tuad-house, might well begin to doubt 
whether all his kno,vledge of the East J11ust necessarily help 
hilll to any better conclusions abou t .t\sia than be had form- 
ed about the political men and affairs of his O\\Tn country. 
In the passage which has been quoted he did, however, give 
a very fair exposition of the confusion of ideas that prevailed 
in England about the disturbances in Syria. He was also 
able to make it quite clear that, \vhatever the Dt.uses were, 
they were not l\fussulmans. The nooks of tbe mountain, a 
\vell-informed writer says, "are not more sequestered from 
the dwellings of man than the faith of the Druses is segre- 
gated f."om that of Oh .-istian or l\Ioslen1." 1\1r. Urquhart as- 
cribed the cause of the quarrels to the intervention of the 
European Po\vers in 1840, and of course to the Becret in- 
fluence of Russia working through that intervention. It is 
probable that the intervention did help, in Olle sense, to lead 
to the dissensions. The Great Powers starterl in 1840 and 
in 1841 a variety of theories about the better governlnent 
of the I..ebanon, one of \\yhich ,va
 that it should have t\VO 
governors, a Druse and a l\Iaronite. This \vas found inl- 
practicable, o\ving to the fact that in Inany parts of the Leb. 
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anon the two sects were living in inextricable cOlnpanion 
ship. The bare idea, ho\vever, \vas probably effectual ir 
starting a ne\v sort of ri vahey. The Porte did finally grant 
a certain amount of adn1inistrative antonomy to the Leba- 
non, and, having granted this unrler pressure, it is not un- 
likely that they \vere anxious to reduce it to as little of 
practical yall1e as possible. Probably the Porte \va.s not 
un \villing to make use uf any antipathy existing between 
Druses aIH1 l\Iaronites. rI'he J>orte \vas also under the im- 
pression, rightly or \vrongly, that the l\faronites \vere plan- 
ning an attack upon the Drn
es with the object of shaking 
oft" the 1\lrkish yoke. It Inay be that Constantinople was 
anxious to antieipate matters, and to call in the fanaticis111 
of the Druses to rid them of the l\Iaronites. Certainly the 
manner in which the Turkish officials at first seemed to con- 
nive at the massacres might ha\Te justified any such suspi- 
cion in the ulind of Europe. 
England and }1"rance took strong and decisive steps. 
They resol,.ed upon instant intervention to restore tranquil- 
lity in the I
ebanon. A convention \vas dra\vn up, to ,vhich 
a11 the Great Powers of Europe agreed, and ,vhich Turkey 
had to accept. By the convention England and France 
'\'ere intrusted ,vith the duty of restoring order. France 
undertook to supply the troops req aired in the first instance; 
further requirernents "'ere to be {net as tbe intervening 
Powers lliight think fit. The intervening Po\vers pledged 
thenlsel,"es reciprocal1 y not to seek for any territorial ad vau- 
taO'e or exclusi \Te inflnence. Eng]and sent out Lord Dufferin 

 
 
to act as her Con1missioner; and Lord Dufferin accoInplish- 
ed his task \vith as mnch spirit as judgment. The Turkish 
Government, to do it justice, had at last sho\vn great energy 
in punishing the authors ana the abettors of the massacres. 
The Sultan Rent ont Fuad Pasha, his l\Iinister for 

oreign 
.l\ffairs, to the I
ebaJ)on; and 

uad Pasha sho\\'ed no Inercy 
to the prornoters of the di"3turbances, or even to the highly- 
placed official abettors of then1. The governor of Dall1aSCUS 
and the cornrnander of the rru,"kish t.roops suffered death for 
their part in the transactions, and about sixty persons were 
pu blicly executed in the city, of whon1 the greater number 
belonged to the rrurkish police force. Lord Dnftèrin de, 
scribed what he actually saw in such a manner as to provfi 
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that even alarmed rUlnor bad hardly exaggerated the hor- 
rors of the tirne. I-Aord Dnfferin tel1s that he came to Deir- 
el-Kamer a fe\v days after the massacre. "Alrnost every 
house ,vas burnt, anrl the street cro\vded ,vith dead bodie
, 
sonle of thenl stripped and lllutilated in every possible way. 
l\ly road led through sOlno of the streets; fit y horse could 
not even pasg, for tte bodies ,vere literally piled up. 1\10st 
of those I exarnincd had luany \vounds, and in each case the 
fight hand ,vas either entirely or nearly cut off; the poor 
wretch, in default of weapons, having instinctively raised 
his arn1 to I)arry the blo,v ain1ed at him. I saw little chil- 
dren of not more than four years old stretched on tbe ground, 
and old men ,vith gray beards." 
The intervention "
as successful in restoring order anil 
in providing for the perlnanent peace of Syria. It had one 
great recomnlendation; it was thorough. It was in that re- 
spect a IHodel intervention. To inter\
ene in the affairs of 
any foreign State is a task of great responsibility. The 
cases are f(:1\'" indeed in \vhich it can be justified or even ex- 
cused. But it has long been to all seeming a principle of 
European statesn1anship that Turkey is a country in the 
government of \vhich it is necessary for other Powers to 
intervene fron1 time to tilne. The whole of the policy of 
what is called the Eastern Question is based on the assump- 
tion that 'furkey is to be upheld by external influence, and 
that, being thus virtually protected, she is liable also to be 
rebuked and kept in order. Now there luay be some doubt 
as to the propriety of inter,"ening at all in the affairs of 
1\u'key, but there can be no doubt that \vhen intervention 
does take place it should be prompt, and it should be thor- 
ough. The independence of Turkey is at an end when a 
conference of foreign 
lini8ters sits round a table to direct 
what she is to do; it is then n1erely a question of conven- 
ience and expediency as to the extent to whicl. intervention 
shall go. Nothing can be nlore illogical and more perni- 
cious in its ,vay than to say," 'Ve \vill intervene just far 
enough to take a\\
ay froln the Turkish Goyernment its do- 
mestic suprelnacy and its responsibility; bnt, out of consid- 
eration for its feplings, or its convenience, \ve will not inter- 
vene far enongh to luake it certain that \vhat we think nee- 

ssary shall be })l'Olllptly and efficiently done." In tbe case 
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of the Syrian disturbances the intervention was conducted 
on a practical principle. The Great Po\vers acting on the 
assumption, ,vhich alone could justify their interference, that 
Turkey ,vas not in a condition to restore order hersel
 pro- 
ceeded to do this for her in the Jnost energetic and complete 
n1anner. The consent of Turkey ,vas not considered neces- 
sary. The Sultan ,vas distinctly inforlued that the inter- 
ference ,vould take place ,vhether he approved of it or not. 
"Then the intervention had succeeded in thoroughly restor- 
ing order, the representatives of the Great Po,vers assen1bled 
in Constantinople unanin10nsly agreed that a Christian gov- 
ernor of the Lebanon should be appointed in subordination 
to the Sultan, and the Sultan had, of course, no choice but 
to agree to this proposition. "fhe French troops evacuated 
Syria in June, 1861, and thereby much relie\Ted the n11nds 
of many Englishmen, "Tho had long forgotten all about the 
donlestic affairs of the I
e banon in their alarrIl lest the French 
Imperial troops, having once set foot in Syria, should not 
easily be induced to quit the country again. rrhis \vas not 
n1erely a popular and ignorant aIarln. On June 26th,1861, 
J..jord Palmerston "
rote to the British An1 bassador at Con- 
stantinople, Sir Henry Bnlwer, "I am heartily glad \\Te have 
got the French out of Syria, and a hard job it ,vas to do so. 
"fhe arrangement made for the fu ture governnlent of the 
I.Jcbanon \\Tin, I dare say, ,vork sufficiently ,veIl to prevent 
the French fronI having any pretext for returning thither." 
In the same letter Lord Pahnerston nlakes a characteristic 
allusion to the death of the Sultan of Turkey, \\'"hich had 
taken place the very day before: "Abd-ul-:\!edjid ,vas a 
good-hearted and "reak-headed nlan, who ,vas running two 
horses to the goal of perdition-his O\\Tn life and that of hi
 
e01pire. Luckily for the etnpire his o\vn life won the race." 
'rhen Pahnprston add
, " If the accounts ""e have heard of 
the new Sultan are true, ,,-e may hope that he will restore 
Turkey to her proper position among the PO\\7ers of Eu- 
rope." A day or t,,'"o after, Lord 'V odehouse, on the part 
of the Goverllnlent, expressed to the IIouse of J.Jords a con- 
fident hope that a ne,v era ,,"as a.bout to da,vn upon Turkey. 
Another new era! 
It would hardly be fitting to close the history of this 
f;tormy year \vitho11t giving a few lines to record the peacP' 
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fnl end of a life which had, through all its earlier parts, 
been one of "sturt and strife." Quietly in his l{ensingtoB 
horne passeù a,vay, in the late autumn of this year, Tbolnas 
Cochrane-the gallant Dundonald, the hero of the Basque 
Roads, the volunteer ,vho lent his genius and his courage to 
the canse of Brazil, of Chili, and of Greece; a sort of Peter- 
borongh of the waves, a "Swiss of heaven." Lord Dnn- 
donald had been the victinl of cruel, although not surely in- 
tentional, injustice. lIe "
as accused, as everyone knows, of 
having had a share in the famous stock-jobbing frauds of 
1814; he ,vas tried, found guilty, sentenced to fine and im- 
prisonnlent; expelled fron} the House of Con1mons, dismiss- 
ed from the service which he bad helped to nlake yet more 
illustrious than he found it; and deprived of all his public 
honors. He Ii ved to see his innocence believed in as \vell 
by his enemies as by his friends. 'Villiam IV. reinstated 
him in his naval rank; and Queen Victoria had the congenial 
task of completing the restoration of his \vell-,von honors. 
It was not, however, until many years after his death that 
the country fully acquitted itself of the lnere n10ney debt 
\vhich it owed to Lord Dundonald and his family. Cochrane 
\vas a Radical in politics, and for sonle years sat as a col- 
league of Sir Francis Burdett in the represen tation of West- 
minster. He carried on in the IIouse of COlnmons many 
a bitter argun1ent ,vith 1\1r. John Wilson Croker, 'v hen the 
latter ,vas Secretary to the Adruiralty. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that Coehrane's political vie\vs and his strenuous \vay of 
asserting then1 rnade hin1 many enemies, aHd that some men 
were glad of the opportunity to.. revenge \vhich was given 
by the accusation got up against hin}. IIis was an impatient 
f-ìpirit, little suited for the discipline of parliarnentary lite. 
IIis tongue was often bitter, and he ,vas too apt to assnme 
that a political opponent must be a person unworthy of re- 
spect. Even in his own service he w'as in1patient of rebuke. 
To those under his conlmand he ,vas always genial and 
brotherly; but to those above hin1 hp ,vas sornetimes \vant- 
ing in that patient su brnission ,\\9hieh is an essential quality 
of those ,vho would learn ho\v to comnland ,vith most suc.. 
cess. Cochrane's true place ,vas on his quarter-deck; his op" 
portLüity came in the extreme mornent of danger. 1:'ben his 
spiri-" asserted itself: IIis gift ,vas that which \vrenches suo- 
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cess out of the very ja"9s of failure; he saw his way most 
clearly when most others began to despair. Dnring part of 
his later life he bad been occupying hinu;elf ,vith some in- 
ventions of his own-
OIne snbnlarine methods it)}. blo,vinO' 
b 
up ships, some engines \vhich ,vere, by their terrible destruc- 
ti,reness, to abridge the struggles and agonies of war. At 
the time of the Crirnean 'Var he offered to the Governnlent 
to destroy Sebastopol in a fe\v hours by some of his plans. 
The proposal ,vas examined by a committee, and ","a3 not 
accepted. It ,vas his death, on October 30th, 1860, \vhich 
recalled to the mind of the living generation the hero \vhose 
exploits had divided tbe adrniration of their fathers 'w.ith 
those of Nelson, of Collingwood, and of Sidney Smith. A 
new style of naval \\
artare has come up since those days, 
and perhaps Cochrane may be regarded as the last of tbe 
old sea-kings. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN A::\IERICA. 


CIVIL war broke out in the United States. The long- 
threatened had come to pass. Abraham Lincoln's election 
as President, brought about by the party divisions of the 
Southerners aluong themselves, spelned to the South the be- 
ginning of a ne\v order of things, in \\Thieh they and their 
theories of government would no longer predon1Înate. They 
felt that the peculiar institution on ,vhich they believed 
their prosperity and their pride to depend was threatened 
with extinction, and they preferred secession to such a result. 
In truth the two sets of institutions were incon1patible. A 
system founded on slavery could not be worked n1uch lon- 
ger in combination \vith the political and social institutions 
of the Northern States. The struggle was one for life or 
death bet\veen slavery and the principJes of modern society. 
'\Vhen things had conle to this pass it is hardly ,vorth stop- 
ping to consider "That particular event it \vas which brought 
about tbe actual collision. If the election of 1\lr. Lincoln 
had not supplied the occasion something else \vould have 
furnished it. Those who are acquaintpd with the history of 
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'the great emancipation struggle in America know very well 
that if the South had not s
cedpd from the Union, some of 
the Northern States ,vould sooner or later have done so. 
Every day in the Northern States sa\v an increase in the 
number of those \vho ,vould rather have 
eceded than give 
further countenance to the system of slavery. It ,vas a 
peculiarity of that system that it could not stand still; it 
could not rest content \\yith tolerance and pern1Î8sion to hold 
\\phat it already possessed. It must have nc\v ground, ne". 
fields to occupy. It Tllust get Inore or die. l\Iost' of the 
Abolitionists "rouId rather thenlselves secede than yield any 
Inore to slavery. 
We are chiefly concerned in this history ,vith the Alneri- 
can Civil \Var in so far as it affected England. It becomes 
part of our hi8tory, by virtue of the Alabama question and 
the Trpaty of 'Vashington. It is important to introduce a 
short narrative of the events ,vhich led to the long dispute 
bet\vecn England and the United States, a dispute which 
brought us more than once to the very edge of ,vat", and 
\\yhich ,vas only settled by the almost unparalle1ed conces- 
sion of tbe Washington Treaty. The Southern States, led 
by South Carolina, seceded. '-rheir delegates assembled at 
l\Iontgomery, in AlabaIua, on 
"ebrnary 4th, 1861, to agree 
upon a constitution. A Southern confederation was form" 
ed, with 1\1... Jefferson Davis as its President. lVIr. Davip 
announced the determination of the South to maintain itE' 
independence by the final arbitranlent of the sword, "if pas- 
sion or lust of dominion should cloud the judgment or in- 
fluence the atnbition of the North." This announcelnent 
,vas made on February 18th, 1861, and on j)[arch 4th follow- 
ing the ne\v President of the United States entered formally 
into office. 1\lr. Lincoln announced that he had no inten- 
tion to interfere \\yith the institution of Rlavery in any State 
where it existed; that the law gave him no power to do so, 
even if he had the inclination; but that, on the other hand, 
no State eould, upon its o\vn mere motion, lawfully get out 
of the Union; that acts of violence against the authority 
of the United States nlust be regarded as insurrectionary or 
revolutionary. There was still an impression in this coun- 
try, and to some extent in America, that an invitation was 
thus held out by lVlr. Lincoln to tbe Southern States to enter 
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into peaceful negotiations, with a view to a oisRolntion of 
partnership. But if there was any such intention in the 
nlind of 
Ir. Lincoln, or any possibility of carrying it into 
effect, all such contingencies ,vere put out of the question 
by the inlpetuous action of South Carolina. "fhis State had 
been the first to secede, and it ,vas the first to comnlit an 
act of war. The traveller in South Carolina, as he stands 
on one of the quays of Charleston and looks to\vard the 
Atlantic, sees the sky-line across the harbor broken by a 
heavy-looking solid square fort, which soon became fanlous 
in the ,var. This "yas !i'ort Sunlter, a place built on an ar- 
tificial island, ,vith \valls some sixty feet high and eight to 
twelve feet thick. It \vas in t.he occupation of the Fed- 
(lral Governrnent, as of course ,vere the defences of all the 
harbors of the Union. It is, perhaps, not necessary to say 
that ,,"hile each State made independently its local laws, 
the Federal Government and Congress had the charge of 
611 business of national interest, custorns duties, treaties, the 
arlny ana navy, and the coast òefences. The Federal Gov- 
ernnlent had, thprefore, a garrison in Fort Sunlter, and ,vhen 
there seetHed a possibility of civil "rar, they \\rere anxious to 
re-enforce it. A vessel which they sent for the purpose \vas 
fired at, fronl a great island in the harbor, by the excited 
Secessionists of South Carolina, and on April 12th the Con- 
federates, w'ho had erected batteries on the main-land for the 
purpose, began to bombard the fort. The little garrison 
had no nleans of resistance, and after a harlnless bombard- 
Jnent of t\\'O days it surrendered, find Fort Surnter was in 
the hands of the Secessionists of South Carolina. The effect 
of this piece of news on the nlinc1 of the North has been 
well and tersely described by a \vriter of the tilne. It was 
as if \v hile two persons were still engaged in a peaceful dis- 
cussion as to some claim of right, one suddenly brought the 
debate to a close by giving the other a box on the ear. 
There \vas an end to all negotiation; thencefor\vard only 
strokes could arbitrate. 
Four days after, President l.fincoln called for seventy-five 
thousand men to volunteer in re-establishing the Federal 
authority over the rebel States. President Davis imllledi- 
ately announced his intention to issue letters of rnarque. 
President Lincoln declared the Southern ports under block.. 
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ade. On May 8th Lord .T ohn Russell announced in the 
Jlouse of ConlIDons that, after consulting the law-officers of 
the Crown, the Governnlcnt were of opinion that the South- 
ern Confederacy must be recognized as a belligerent power. 
On 1\'lay 13th tbe neutrality proclamation was issued by the 
GoverIlInent, warning all subjects of lIer l\Iajesty from en- 
listing, on land or sea, in the service of Federals or Con- 
federates, supplying n1unitions of war, equipping vessels for 
privateering purposes, engaging in transport service, or do- 
ing any other act calculated to afford assistance to either 
belligerent. This was, in f
lct, the recognition of the South- 
ern Confederacy as a belligerent po".er; and this ,vas the 
first act on tbe part of England which gave offence in the 
North. It was regarded there as an act of unseemly and 
even indecent haste, as evidence of an overstrained anxiety 
to assist find enconrage the Southern rebels. This interpre- 
tation \vas, to some extent, borne out by the fact that th
 
English Governluent did not wait for the daily-expected 
arrival of 1\lr. Adams, the new American minister, to hear 
what he might have to say before resolving on issuing the 
proclamation. Yet it is certain that the proclamation was 
made with no unfriendly motive. It was made at the in- 

tance of some of the lTIOst faithful friends the Northern 
cause had on this side of the Atlantic, conspicuous among 
whom in recommending it \\-Tas 1\1r. \V. E. Forster. If such 
a proclarnation had not been issued, the English Govern- 
ment could not have undertaken to recognize the blockade 
of the Southern ports. If there was no bellum going on, the 
commerce of the ,vorld could not he expected to recognize 
President Lincoln's blockade of Charleston, and Sava'nnah, 
and New Orleans. 
International Jaw on the subject is quite clear. A State 
cannot hlockade its own ports. It can only blockade the 
ports of an eneolY. It can, inòeeò, order a closure of its 
own port8. 13ut a closure of the port8 would not have been 
so efl(1ctive for the pnrpo8es of the 
--'ederal Governrnent as a 
blockade. It "Tould have been a nlatter of nlunicipal la,," 
only. An offender against the ordinance of closu,'p could 
be only defllt with lawfully in Anlerican waters; an offend- 
er against the decree of blockade could be pursued into the 
or f1n sea. In any case 1\11'. Lincoln's GovernIllent chose the 
II.-13 
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bloc
ade. They had previously announced that the crews 
of Confederate privateers would be treated as pirates, but 
their proclamation of the blockade cODlpelled them to recede 
fronl tbat declaration. It ""as, indeed, a threat that mod.. 
ern hun1anity and the public feeling of the whole Northern 
States ,vould never have allowed them to carry out, and 
,vhich 
Ir. Lincoln himself, ,,,hose temper always leaned to 
merey, ,vould never have thought of putting into effect. 
rrhe proclamation of a blockade compelled the Federal Gov- 
ernIl1ellt to treat privateers as belligerents. It could not 
but compel foreign States to adrnit the belligerent rights of 
the Southern Confederation. 
In England the friends of the North, or some of them at 
least, ,vere anxious that the recognition should take place 
as quickly as possible, in order that effect should be given 
to t.he President's proclamation. The English Government 
had trouble enough afterward to resist the in1portunity of 
those at home and abroad ,vho thought they ought to break 
the blockade in the interests of European trade. r.rhey 
could have no excuse for recognizing it if they did not also 
recognize that there was a war going on which warranted 
it. Therefore, ,vhether the recognition of the Southern Con- 
federates as belligerents was wise or un,vise, timely or pre- 
mature, it was not done in any spirit of unfriendliness to 
the North, or at the spiriting of any Southern partisans. 
It was done at the urgency of friends of the North, and in 
w hat was believed to be the interest of President Lincoln's 
Government. It seenlS to us that in any case the recogni- 
tion was fully justified. The proclalnation began by setting 
forth that "hostilities had unhappily begun between the 
Government of the United States and certain States styling 
themsel ves tbe Confederate States of America." Before its 
iRsne Fort Sumter had been taken; IV1r. Se\vard, the new Fed- 
eral Secretary of State, had announced, in a despatch, that 
the insurgents had "instituted revolution ,vith open, fla- 
grant, deadly war;" and that the United States had" ac- 
cepted this civil war as an inevitable necessity." l\Iany 
days before the proclamation was issued the N e"r York 
Chamber of Commerce had stated that secession had culmi- 
nated in war, and the judges of the higher courts had de- 
cided that a state of war existed. Under such circumstance
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it seelns hardly possible to contend that England was bound 
by any principle of la,v, international or other, to \vithhold 
her recognition. 
'Vith the proclamation of neutrality on the part of her 
Majesty's Government began, curiously enough, the long 
diplomatic controversy which was carried on bet\\Teen this 
country and the United States. The correspondence spreads 
over years. It is maintained principally by Earl Russell, 
1\11'. Adan1s, American minister in London, and 1\lr. Seward, 
American Secretary of State. The diplomatic correspond- 
ence is conducted, as Inight be expected, with unvarying 
courtesy, and \vith at least the outward expression of gOJd 
temper; but it deepens sometimes in tone and earnestness, 
so that any reader can see that it is reaching a tension not 
likely to be long kept up. 1\Iore than once it becomes eyi- 
dent that the States thus represented are on the verge of a 
serious quarrel. 'I'he impression on the part of the United 
States evidently is, all throughout, that England is the con- 
cealed and bitter enemy of the Union, and is seizing every 
possible opportunity to do it harm. The first canse of dis- 
l)ute is the recognition of belligerent rights. Then there 
comes the seizure of the Confederate envoys in the 'Irent, 
which England could not pertnit, and which apparently the 
public of the United States could not forgive her for not be- 
ing able to permit, and thus putting them in the wrong. 
Far more serious as a cause of quarrel was the career of the 
Alabama and her kindred vessels. The l\lexican expedition 
was a grievance to the North, connected as it was with the 
supposed inclination of the English Government to foHow 
the promptings of the French Emperor, and concede to the 
Southern Confederates their actual recognition as an inde- 
pendent State. 
It is necessary to endeavor to follo\v the course of public 
opinion in Englanil, and ascertain if possible the meaning of 
its various changes. J
et it be firmly stated at the outset, 
as a matter of justice, that it ,vas not any feeling of sympa- 
thy with slavery ,,'hich influenced so many Englishmen in 
their support of the South. No real evidence exists of any 
change in public opinion of that kind. It is true that some- 
times a heated champion of the South did, \vhen driven to 
bay for argument, contend that after all, perhaps, sJavery 
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\\Tas not quite so bad a thing as people fancied. The Times 
did once venture to suggest that the Scriptures contained 
no express interdiction of slavery; but no great stress even 
there ,vas laid upon such an argument; and it ulight be 
doubted \vhether the opinion of any rational man, on the 
slavery question, ,vas changed in this country by syrnpathy 
","ith the South. On the contrary, strange as it may seem at 
first, the dislike of nlauy Englishmen to the slave system 
cOllverted theln first into opponents of the North and next 
into partisans of the South. An impression got abroad that 
the Northern statesmen ,vere not sincere in their reproba- 
tion of slavery, and that they only used the arguments and 
the feeling against it as a means of endeavoring to crush tbe 
South. IVlany Englishmen could not understand-some of 
them, perhaps, ,vould not understand - that a Northern 
statesman might very ,veIl object to breaking up the Union 
in order to put down slavery, and might yet, when an enemy 
endeavored to destroy the U nioll, make up his mind with 
perfect consistency that the time had come to get rid of 
tbe slave system once for all. The statesmen of the North 
were not to be classed as Abolitionists. Not many men in 
office, or like} y just then to be in office, were professed op- 
ponents of slavery. l\Iost of them regarded it. as a very 
objectionable institution, ,vhich the Southern States had 
unfortunately inherited, which no one would think of intro- 
i1 u cing then if it had not been introduced beforf', but which, 
nevertheless, it was not worth risking a national convulsion 
for the sake of trying to root out at once. They would 
have been willing to trust to time and education, and all the 
civilizing processes, for the gradual extinction of the system. 
Many of them had even known so many good and kindly 
Southern slave-owners, that they could not feel a common 
hatred for all the upholders of the unfortunate institution. 
Men like 
Ir. Lincoln himself "Touid have gladly kept to the 
Union, even though, for the present and for some time to 
come, Union meant the toleration of slavery in the South. 
Two extreme parties there were "Tho \vould not compromise: 
'the planter faction of the South and the Abolitioni
ts ofN e\v 
England. The planters were not content that their institu- 
tion should be tolerated; they would have it extended and 
made supreme. The Abolitionists took their stann on prin- 
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ciple; slavery was to them simply a crime, and they ,,,"ould 
have nothing to do ,vith the accursed thing. \Vben at last 
the inevitabl
 collision canle, there \vas nothing inconsistent 
or unreasonable in the position of the Northern statesman 
who said, "I anI opposed to all sudden changes in our con.. 
stitution; I would not have broken up the Union on the 
question of Southern slavery; but no\v that the Southerners 
themselves have chosen to secede, and to begin a civil war, 
I say the time has come to get done with this long-standing 
cause of quarrel, and to decree once for all the extinction of 
the slave system." 
That came, in fact, as the war went on, to be the positi
n 
of 1\lr. Lincoln, and of many other Northern stateslnen. It 
was the position ,vhich practical st3teslnen would have been 
likely to take, and n1Ïght have been expected to take. Yet 
it seemed to many Englishmen to argue mere hypocrisy 
that a man should be intolerant of slavery ,vhen it led to 
secession and civil war, if he had he en willing to put up 
with it for the sake of peace. Again, Englishmen insisted 
that the Northern stateslnen ,vere not going into the \var 
with an unmixed motive; as if any state ever yet went to 
war ,vith one single and undiluted purpose. A good deal 
\vas beard about the luaHner in which the colored race \\Tere 
excluded from society in N ew York and the Northern 
States generally. The exclusiveness was assuredly narrow- 
minded and bad enough; but it is one thing to say a colored 
n1an shall not sit next us in a theatre or a church, that he 
shan not go to school ","ith one's son or marry one's dangh-.. 
tel', and it is quite another thiug to say that we have a right 
to scourge the colored Tnan to death, to buy his son for a 
slave, and sell his daughter at the auction-block. A citizen 
of one of tbe Canadian provinces rnight strongly object to 
tbe society of the l
ed IIH1ian in any forln, and yet might be 
\\'illillg to arln against a systenl 'v hieh would reduce the 
Red Indian to a condition of slavery. Not a few English- 
lnen condelnned, boldly and out of hand, the ,,"hole princi- 
ple of coercion in political affairs. They declared that the 
N ortb had no right to put dO\VI1 secession; that the South 
had a right to Recede. Yet the sarne fnen had upheld the 
hea\"en-appoiutcd right of Ell gland to put do\vn the rebellion 
in India, and would have drenched, if Deed were, Ireland in 
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blood rather than allow her to withdraw from a partnership 
into \vhich, after all, unlike the Southern States, she bad 
Dever voluntarily entered. 
At first, ho,,"ever, the feeling of Englishn1en ,vas ahnost 
unanilllonsly in fa,.or of the North. It "Tas thought that 
the Southern States ,vonld be allo\ved quietly to secede, and 
most Englishn1en did not take a great interest in the Inatter, 
or, "Then they did, \\Tere inclined to regard the Southerners 
as a turbulent and troublesome set, \vho had better be per- 
mitted to go off \\Tith their peculiar institution and keep it 
all to then1selves. "....hen, ho\vever, it became apparent that 
the secession must lead to war, then IHany of tbe saIne Eng- 
lishmen began to put the blame on the North for making 
the question any cause of disturbance to the world. "fhere 
was a kind of impatient feeling as if ,ve and the ,vorld in 
general had no right to be troubled ,vith these American 
quarrels; as if it ,vas unfair to us that our cotton trade 
sbould be interrupted and ,ve ourselves put to inconven- 
ience for a dispute about secession. There clearly ,vonld 
have been no war and no disturbance if only the North had 
agreed to let the South go, and therefore people on this side 
of the Atlantic set thelnselves to find good cause for blame 
ing the statesmen who did not give in to anything rather 
than disturb the \vorld \vith their obstinacy and their Union. 
Out of this condition of feeling came tbe resolve to find the 
North in the ,vrong; and out of that resolve came ,vith 
many tbe discovery that the Northern statesmen ,vere all 
hypocrites. SuddenlY', as if to decide wavering minds, an 
event ,vas reported which made hosts of adtnirers for the 
South in England. The battle of Bull l
un took place on 
July 21st, 1861, and tbe raw levies of the North were de- 
feated, thro,vn into confusion, and in some instances driven 
into ignon1Înious flight. 
This ,vas not very surprising. The Southern men were 
infinitely better fitted for the beginning of a war than tbe 
Inen of the North. The Southerners had al ways a taste for 
soldiering, and had kept up their state militia systems ".ith 
an energy and exactness which the business - nlcn of the 
North had neither the tin1e nor the inclination to imitate. 
The Southern n1Ílitia systems were splendid training-schools 
for arms, and becarne the nucleus each of an excellent army 
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when at last the war broke out. The Northern Govern- 
Inent had yielded to a popular cry, and made a premature 
movement on Richmond, in Virginia, now the Southern cap- 
ital. It was not very surprising, therefore, that the South 
Bhould have ,von the first battle. It ,vas not very surpris- 
ing, either, if some of the hastily-raised Northern regiments 
of volunteers should have proved ,,'retched soldiers, and 
should have yielded to the sudden influence of panic. But 
when the news reached England, it was received by vast 
numbers \\yith exultation, and with derision at the expense 
of the " Yankees." It had been well settled that the Y an- 
kees ,vere hypocrites and low fellows before; but now it 
came out that they were mere runa\\Tays and cowards. The 
English people, for a brave nation, are surprisingly giyen to 
accusing their neighbors of cowardice. They have a per- 
fect mania for discovering cowardice aU over the world. 
Napoleon was a coward to a past generation; the French 
were for a long time cowards; the Italians were cO\\Tards; 
at the time of the Schleswig- Holstein "\\Tar the Germans 
,vere cowards; the l{ussians still are cowards. In 1861 the 
Yankees ,vere the typical co,vards of the earth. A very 
flame of enthusiasm leaped up for the brave South, which, 
though so small in numbers, had contrived ,vith such spirit 
and ease to defeat the Yankees. Something of chivalry 
there was, no doubt, in the wish that the "yeakel' side should 
win; but that chivalry was strongly dashed \\Tith the con- 
viction that, after all, the South bad tbe better fighters and 
was sure to succeed in the end; that the American Union 
,vas in some n1ysterious ,vay a sort of danger to England, 
and that the sooner it ,vas broken up the better. lYlr. Cob- 
den after\vard accused tbe English Government of having 
élealt ,vith the United States as if they were dealing with 
11razil or son1e such v{eak and helpless state. It is impor- 
tant, for the fair understanding and appreciation of the 
events that follo,ved, to remember that there ,vas, among all 
the advocates of the South in England, a very general con- 
'viction that the North was sure to be defeated and broken 
up, and was therefore in no sense a formidable power. It is 
well also to bear in mind that there were only two Euro- 
pean states which entertained this feeling and allowed it 
to be every,vhere understood. The Southern scheme found 
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support only in England and in France. In all other Euro- 
pean countries the synlpathy of people and Government 
alike went with the North. In most places the sympathy 
arose from a detestation of slavery. In Russia, or at least 
\vith the Russian Governrnent, it arose from a dislike of re- 
bellion. But the eflect ,vas the same-that assurances of 
friendship came from all civilized countries to the Northern 
States except from England and France alone. One of the 
latest instructions given by Cavour on his death-bed in this 
year, was that an assurance should be sent to the Federal 
Government that Italy could give its sympathies to no 
movement ,vhich tended to the perpetuation of slavery. 
The Pope, Pius IX., and Cardinal Antonelli repeatedly ex- 
pressed their hopes for the success of the Northern cause. 
On the other hand, the Elnperor of the French fully believed 
that the Southern cause was sure to triumph, and that the 
Union would be bro
en up; he was even very willing to 
hasten what be assumed to be the unavoidable end. He 
was anxious that England should join with him in some 
measures to facilitate the success of the South by recogniz- 
ing the Government of the Southern Confederation. lIe 
got up the l\Iexican intervention, of which we shall have oc- 
casion presently to speak, and ,vhich assuredly he would 
never have attempted if he had not been persuaded that the 
U nioD "ra8 on the eve of disruption. lIe was not without 
\varning. 1\Iany eminent Frenchmen, well acquainted with 
.J:\.merica, urged on him tbe necessity of caution. IIis cousin, 
]
rince Napoleon, ,vent over to America and surveyed the 
condition of affairs from both points of view, talked with 
the leaders on both sides, visited both camps, and came 
back impressed with the conviction that the Southern move- 
Inent for independence would be a failure. The Emperor 
Napoleon, ho\vever, held to his own views and his own 
schemes. lIe bad after,vard reason to curse the day ,vhen 
he reckoned on the break-up of the Union and persuaded 
himself that there was no occa
ion to take account of the 
Northern strength. Yet in France the French people in 
general were on the side of the North. Only the Elnperor 
and his Government were on tbat of the South. In Eng. 
land, on the other hand, the vast majority of what are called 
the influential classes came to be heart and soul with thp 
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South. The Government was certainly not so, but it can 
hardly be doubted that the Government allo\\
ed itself some.. 
times to be overborne by tbe clamor of a West Elld major- 
ity, and gave the North only too much reason to suspect 
that its defeats ,vere welcome to those in authority in Eng- 
land. Lord Palmerston made some jesting allusion in a 
public speech to the" unfortunate rapid movements" of the 
Northern soldiers at Bull Run; and the jibe was bitterly 
resented by many Americans. 
At first the Northern States counted with absolute confi- 
dence upon the sympathy of England. The one reproach 
Englishmen had al,vays been casting in their face was tliat 
they did not take any steps to put down slavery. Not long 
before this time Lord ßroughaln, at a meeting of a Statisti- 
cal Congress in London, \\There the American minister hap- 
pened to be present, delivered a sort of lecture at hin1 on the 
natural equality of the black with the white. All England 
had just been in a state of wild excitement about the ease 
of the fugitive slave Anderson. An escaped slave, \vho had 
taken refuge in Canada, was delnanded back by the United 
States Governlnent-at that time, be it remeln bererl, still a 
Southern Government-because in trying to escape he had 
killed one of those who strove to stay his flight and capture 
him. The idea seemed monstrous to Englishmen tbat any 
British or colonial court of Ia w should give back as a crÏlni- 
nal a rnan who had only done that which English law ,vonld 
warrant him in doing-resisted, even to slaying, an attempt 
to Inake him a slave. The fugitive was not given up to the 
United States. The colonial courts discharged him fronl 
custody on the ground of SOlne inforn1ality in the ,varrant 
of detention, and he came to England. But the Court of 
Queen's Bench here had already issued a writ of habeas cor- 
pus to bring him before it, on the ground that his detention 
in Toronto, even while waiting the decision of the colonial 
court, was illegal; and if it had not so happened tbat he 
was released from custody before the writ could interfer
t 
some very important and difficult questions in international 
la\v might have had to be decided. In this country pub1ic 
opinion '\
as ,varmly in favor of the release of .l\nderson, and 
would have gone any length to save hiln from being surren. 
flered to bis captors. Pu hlic opinion was expressing itself 
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soundly and justly. It would have amounted to a recogni" 
tion of slavery if an English court had consented, on any 
ground, to hand over as a criminal a man ,vho merely resist- 
ed an attempt to drag him back into servitude. This ,vas 
just before the accession of 1\11'. Lincoln to office. It was 
the common expectation of the Northern States that Eng- 
land ,vould welcome the new state of things, under which 
the demand for the return of a fugitive slave ,vas never 
likely to insult them. The English Government had had 
for years and years incessant difficulties with the Govern- 
ment of the United States, while the latter was in the hands 
of the South. Colored subjects of the Queen had been seized 
in Charleston and carried off into slavery, and it ,vas not 
possible to get any redress. For years we had been listen- 
ing to complaints from our Governments about the arro- 
gance and insolence of the American statesmen in office, ,vho 
were all more or less under the control of the South. It 
is easy to understand, therefore, ho\v 1\lr. Lincoln and his 
friends counted on the sympathy of the English Govern- 
ment and the English people, and how surprised they 'vere 
when they found English statesmen, journalists, preachers, 
and English society generally deriding their misfortunes 
and apparently wishing for the success of their foes. The 
surprise changed into a feeling of bitter disappointment, and 
that gave place to an angry temper, which exaggerated ev- 
ery symptom of ill-will, distorted every fact, and sa \v wrong 
even where there only existed an honest purpose to do 
right. 
It was while this temper was beginning to light up on 
both sides of the Atlantic that the unfortunate affair of the 
Trent occurred. The Confederate Government had resolved 
to send envoys to Europe to arrange, if possible, for the rec- 
ognition of the Southern States. 1\lr. 'V. L. Yancey, an ex.. 
treme advocate of the doctrine of state sovereignty, had aL 
ready been in Europe with this purpose; and no\v l\fr. Da- 
vis was anxious to have a regular envoy in London and an- 
other in Paris. 1\lr. Slidell, a prominent Southern lawyer 
and politician, ,vas to represent the South at the Conrt of 
the Emperor Napoleon, provided he could obtain recogni- 
tion there; and 1\11'. .J ames l\Iurray l\fason, the author of 
the Fugitive Slave La\v, ,vas to bo despatched with a sin1Ï. 
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tar mission to the Court of Queen Victoria. The t\VO South- 
ern envoys escaped together fronl Charleston, one dark and 
,vet October night, in a slnall steamer, and got to IIavana. 
There they took passage for Southanlpton in the English 
mail steanIer T'l.ent. The United States sloop of war San 
Jacinto happelled to be returning fronl the African coast 
about the saIne time. lIer cOlnlnander, Captain Wilkes, ""as 
a some,vbat hot - tempered and indiscreet officer. He ,vas 
cruising about in quest of the Confederate privateer Sum- 
ter, and ","'hile at IIavana he learned that the Confederate 
agents, ,vith their secretaries, \\"ere on their \vay to Enropp. 
lIe deterlnilled to intercept them. Two hundred and fi1iy 
luiles fronl IIavana he awaited them in the Bahama Chan- 
nel. 'rhe Trent approached; he summoned her to heave to, 
and, his sumrllons being disregarded, fired a shot across her 
ho,vs. An armed party ,vas then sent on board, and thp 
Confederate envoys were seized, \vith their secretaries, and 
carried as prisoners on board the San Jacinto, despite tbe 
protest of the captain of the English steamer, and from un- 
der the protection of the English flag. 1"he prisoners were 
first carried to New York, and then confined in one of the 
forts in Boston harbor. 
Now there cannot be the slightest douht of the illegality 
of this proceeding on the part of Captain 'Vilkes. It ,vas 
not long, to be sure, since England had claimed and exer- 
cised a supposed right of the sanIe kind. But such a claim 
had been given up, and could not, in 1861, have been main- 
tained by any civilized state. It ,vas a claim which tbe 
United States Governments had especial1y exerted then1- 
selves to abolish. This \vas the vie\v taken at once by 
President I.Jincoln, whose plain good - sense served him in 
better stead than their special studies had served some Pro- 
fessors of International La,,". We have it on the excellent 
authority of Dr. Draper, in his" History of the American 
Civil 'VaI'," that 1\lr. I.Jincoln at once declared that the act 
of Captain Wilkes could not be sustained. lIe said, " This 
is the very thing the British captains used to do. They 

lain1ed the right of searching AnIerican ships and carrying 
men out of them. That was the cause of the \var of 1812. 
N o'v, we cannot abandon our o\vn principles. 'Ve shall 
have to give these men up and apologize for ,vhat we have 
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done." This was, in fact, the course that the American 
Governluent had to take. 1\lr. Se\vard \vrote a long letter 
in ans\ver to Lord !{ussell's demand for the surrender of 
the prisoners, in \\9hich be endl 1 :lVOred to make out that 
Captain \Vilkes had acted in accordance with English pre- 
ceùents, but stated that he had not had any authority from 
the American Government to take such a course, and that 
the Government did not consider hiIn to have acted in ac- 
cordance ,vith the law of nations. "It ,vill be seen," 1\11'. 
Se\vard \vent 011 to say, "that this Government cannot deny 
the justice of the claim presented to us, in this respect, upon 
its lnerits. We are asked to do to the British nation wbat 
we ha\.e al\vays insisted all nations ought to do unto us." 
lIe announced, therefore, that the four prisoners would be 
"cheerfully liberated." Ou J auuary 1 st, 1862, the Coufed- 
erate envoys were given up on the denland of the British 
GO\gernnlent and sailed for Europe. 
The question, then, it might be thought, was satisfactorily 
settled. Unfortunately, ho\vever, a great deal of harrn had 
been done in tbe lllean time. Popular clamor in the United 
States had entirely approved of the action of Captain \Vilkes. 
A mass meeting held in ".rammany IIall or the Cooper In- 
stitute of New York, or even in the less vehenlent Faneuil 
IIall of Boston, is not exactly an assenlbly qualified to give 
an authoritative decision on questions of international Jaw. 
The Secretary of the Navy, ho\vever, 
Jho ought to have 
kno"Tl) better but did not, bad conlmended the action of the 
captain of the San Jacinto. A vote of thanks had been 
passed to Captain Wilkes in the I-Iouse of Representati'9ps, 
Washington, "for his arl-est of ths traitors Slid ell and 1\Ia- 
son." Under these circumstances, it is not surprising ifpeo- 
pIe on this side of the ocean should have fancied that the 
United States ,vere eager to sustain a great act of wrong 
done against us and against international law. But on the 
other hand, the arrest was so absolute} y without justification 
that the English Government tnight well ha\Te known Presi- 
dent Lincoln's Cabinet could not sustain it. The Govern.. 
ments of all the great European States pronlptly interposed 
their good advice, pointing out to 1\1r. Lincoln the impos- 
sibility of Inaintaining Captain Wilkes's act. The foreign 
envoys in 'Vashington, and tbe Orleans princes then in that 
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city, bad given the same good advice. Lord Pahnerston's 
Government acted, ho\vever, as if an instant appeal to arlTIS 
must be necessary. Lord Russell sent out to Washington a 
peremptory demand for the liberation of the envoys and 
an apology, and insisted on an ans\ver ,vithin seven days. 
'l'roops were at once ordered out to Canada., and a l)1"oclama- 
tion was issued forbidding the export of arln
 and munitions 
of war. All this was done, although on the very day tbat 
Lord l{ussell was despatching his perernptory letter to 
'Vashington, 1\1r. Seward was writing to London to assure 
her l\lajesty's Government that the arrest had been 111ade 
without any authority from the United States Governme'nt, 
and that tbe President and his ad visers were then consider- 
ing tbe proper course to take. The fact that 1\11". Se\yard's 
letter had been received was, for some reason or other, not 
made publicly kno\vn in England at the tilDe, and the Eng- 
lish people \vere left to believe that the action of Captain 
'Vilkes either was the action of the American Government 
or had that Government's approval. Public feeling there- 
fore raged and raved a good deal on both sides. Arnerican 
statesrnen believed that the English Governlnent was mak- 
ing a wanton and offensi\ye display ofa force which tbey had 
good reason to know \\Tould never be needed. The Eng- 
lish public was left under the irnpression that tbe .1\lnericall 
statesmen were only yielding to the display of force. The 
release of the prisoners did not seem to our people to come 
with a good grace. It did not seem to the Anlcrican peo- 
ple to have been asked or accepted with a good grace. 1\11". 
Seward might as wel1, perhaps, ,vhen he bad made up his 
mind to restore the prisoners, have spared hinlself the trou- 
ble of \vhat the Scotch would call a long" haver," to sho\v 
tbat if he acted as England had done he should not have 
given them up at all. But Mr. Sew"ard always \vas a ter- 
ribly eloquent despatch writer, and he could not, \\Te may 
suppose, persuade hinlself to forego the opportunity of issu- 
ing a dissertation. Ou the other hand, Lord Palmerðton's 
demeanor and language were what be would probably him- 
self have called, in homely language, "bumptious" if SOlne 
one else had been in question. Lord Pahnerston could not 
deny himself the pleasure of a burst of cheap })opularity, 
and of seeming to 60urísh the flag of England in tbe face of 
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presumptuous foes. The episode ,vas singularly unfortunate 
in its effect upon the temper of the majority in England and 
America. From that moment there was a fornlidable party 
in England who detested the North, and a formidable party 
ill the North ,vho detested England. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE CRUISE OF THE "AI
ABAMA." 


THE cause of peace between nations lost a good friend at 
the close of 1861. The Prince Consort died. It is believed 
that the latest advice he gave on public affairs had refer- 
ence to the dispute bet\veen England and the United States 
about the seizure of the Confederate envoys, and that the 
advice recolnmended calmness and forbearance on the part 
of the English Governlnent. It is not to be supposed, of 
course, that the Prince Consort even thought of suggesting 
that the English Government should acquiesce in ,vhat had 
been done, or allow the \vrong to remain unredressed. He 
kne\\y, as every reasonable man Dlight have known, that the 
error of the American sailor was unjustifiable, aud would 
have to be atoned for; but he probably assumed that for 
that very reason the atonement might be awaited without 
excitenlent, and believed that it would neither be politic nor 
generous to make a show of cOlnpelling by force ,vhat must 
needs be conceded to justice. The death of the Prince Con- 
sort, lamentable in every way, was especially to be deplored 
at a time when influential counsels tending to\vard forbear- 
ance and peace \vere much needed in England. But it n1ay 
be said, ,vith literal truth, that \vben the news of the Prince's 
death was made known, its possible effect on the })ublic af- 
fairs of England "Tas forgotten or unthought of in the regret 
for the personal loss. Outside the precincts of Windsor 
Castle itself the event was \vholly unexpected. Perhaps 
even within the precincts of the Castle there ,vas little ex- 
pectation up to the last that such a calamity was so near. 
"fhe public had only learned a fe\v days before that the 
Prince was un\vclI. On December 8th the Court Circular 
mentioned that he was confined to his rOOlll by a feverish 
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cold. Then it ,vas announced that be was" suffering from 
fever, unattended by unfavorable symptoms, but likely, from 
its synlptoms, to continue for SOllIe time." This latter an.. 
nouncenlent appeared in the form of a bulletin on Wednes- 
day, Decenlber 11th. About the midnight of Saturday, the 
14th, there was some sensation and surprise created through- 
ou t London by the tolling of the great bell of St. Paul's. 
Not nlany people even suspected the inlport of the unusual 
sound. It signified the death of the Prince Consort. He 
died at ten nlinutes before eleven that Saturday night, in 
the presence of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Princesses .L\.lice and lIelena. ':rhe fever had become fi
rce 
and ,vasting on 
"riday, and from that time it was only a 
descent to death. Congestion of the lungs set in, the con- 
sequence of exhaustion; the Prince fell into utter weakness, 
and died conscious but ,vithout pain. He knew the Queen 
to the last. His latest look ,vas turned to her. 
'fhe Prince Consort ,vas little Inore than forty-two years 
of age "Then he died. He had always seemed to be in good 
although not perhaps robust health; and he had led a sin- 
gularly temperate life. No one in the kingdom seemed less 
likely to be prenlaturely cut off; and his death came on the 
,vhole country ,vith the shock of an utter surprise. The 
rearet ,vas universal. and the dee p est reO'ret was for the 
b , 
 
wife he had loved so dearly, and whom he ,vas condemned 
so soon to leave behind. Every testimony has spoken to 
the singularly tender and sweet affection of the loving 
horne the Queen and Prince had nlade for themselves. A 
domestic happiness rare even among the obscurest was given 
to them. It is one of the necessities of royal position that 
marriage should be seldom the union of hearts. The choice 
is limited by considerations which do not affect people in 
private life. rfhe con venience of States has to be taken into 
account; the possible likings and dislikings of peoples ,vhom 
perhaps the bride and bridegroom have never seen, and are 
never destined to see. A marriage among princes is, in 
nine cases out of ten, a marriage of convenience only. Sel- 
dom indeed is it made, as that of the Queen was, ,vholly out 
of love. Seldom is it even in love - matches ,vhen the in. 
stincts of lov
 are not deceived and the affection gro\vs 
stronger ,vith the days. Everyone knew that this hard. been 
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the strange good fortune of the Queen of England. There 
was sOlnething poetic, romantic in the sympathy with \\Thich 
so many faithful and loving hearts turned to her in her hour 
of unspeakable distress. 
We have already endeavored to do justice to the charac- 
ter of the Prince Consort; to show wbat was his intellect- 
ual constitution, what ,vere its strong points, and ,vhat its 
weaknesses and limitations. It is not necessary to go over 
that task again. It will be enough to say tbat tbe country 
which had not understood hirn at first "Tas beginning more 
and more to recognize his genuine worth. Even those who 
are still far from believing that his influence in politics al- 
\\Tays worked ,vith good result, are ready to adn1it that his 
influence, socially and morally, was that ,vhich must al ways 
come from the exarnvle of a pure and noble life. Of him it 
might fairly have been said in the classic words that from 
his mouth" nihil unquam insolens neque gloriosum exiit." 
Perhaps, as we have been considering the influence of the 
Prince Consort on the councils of England during the earli- 
er part of the American Civil War, it \vill be appropriate to 
quote sonle sentences in ,\\Thich the elninent American histo- 
rian already mentioned, Dr. Draper, speaks of him. " One 
ilJustrious man there was in England," Dr. Draper says, 
",vho saw that the great interests of the future ,vouid be 
better su bserved by a sincere friendship with .t\merica than 
by the transitory alliances of Europe. lIe recognized the 
bonds of race. His prudent counsels strengthened the de- 
terlnination of the sovereign that the Trent controversy 
should have an honorable and peaceful solution. Had the 
debires of these, the most exalted personages in the realm, 
been Inore completely fulfilled, the ad tninistration of Lord 
Palnlerston would not have cast a disastrous shadow on 
the future of the Anglo-Saxon race." Dr. Draper may be 
thought unjust to Lord Palmerston; he certainly is only just 
to the Prince Consort. 
After the dispute about the Trent, the feeling bet\\ycen 
England and the United StateR becarne one of distrust, and 
almost of hostility. 'Ve cannot help thinking that the lllan- 
ner in ,,"hich our Governnlent managed the dispute, the su- 
})crfluous diRplay of force, like a pistol thrust at the head of 
. 
disputant whom luere argument is already bringing to rea, 
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son, had a great deal to do with the growth of this bitter 
feeling. The controversy about the Trent was hardly over 
when Lord Russell and 1\1r. Adams were engaged in the 
more prolonged and far more serious controversy about the 
Confederate privateers. 
The adventures of the Confederate cruisers began with 
the escape of a small schooner, the Savannah, froTH Charles.. 
ton, in June, 1861. It scoured the seas for a\vhile as a pri.. 
vateer, and did SOlne damage to the shipping of the N orth- 
ern States. "fhe Sunl,ter had a nlore memorable career. 
She ,vas under the command of Captain Semtnes, ,vho aftler- 
ward became fatuous, and during her tilne she did some lit- 
tle damage. The Nashville an.d the Petrel \\yere also "yell 
known for awhile. These were, however, but small vessels, 
and each bad only a short run of it. The first privateer 
which became really formidable to the shipping of the 
North ,vas a vessel called in her earlier history the Oreto, 
but after\vard better known as the Flor'iclct. Within three 
months she had captured fifteen vessels. Thirteen of these 
she burnt, and the other two were converted into cruisers 
by tbe Confederate Governnlent. The Flol'i(lct was built 
in Birkenheac1, non1inally for the use of the Italian Govern- 
D1ent. She got out of the 
1ersey without detention or dif: 
:6culty, although the American l\finister had warned our 
Government of her real purpose. From that time Great 
Britain became ,vhat an American ,vriter calls, without any 
exaggeration, "the naval base of the Confederacy." As fast 
as ship-builders could work, they were preparing in British 
shipping yards a privateer navy for the Confederate Gov- 
ernment. 1\1:1". Gladstone said, in a speeeh 1\"hich was the 
subject of much comment, that Jefferson Davis had made a 
navy. The statement was at all events not literally correct. 
The English ship-builders made the navy. 1\1r. Davis only 
ordered it and paid for it. Only seven Confederate priva- 
teers ,vere really forluidable to the United States, and of 
these five ,,,,ere built in British dock-yards. We are not in- 
cluding in the list any of the actual war-vessels-the rams 
and iron-clads-that British energy ""as preparing for the 
Confederate Government. We are now speaking merely of 
the privateers. 
Of these privateers the most famous by far was the Alae 
11.-14 
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ban
a. It was the fortune of this vessel to be the occasion 
of the estabJiRhment of a ne\v rule in the la 'v of nations. 
It had nearly been her fortune to bring England and tbe 
United States into ,var. 1"he .Alabarna ,vas built expressly 
for the Confederate service in one of tbe dock-yards of the 
l\Iersey. She ,vas built by the house of Laird, a firm of the 
greatest reputation in the sbip- building trade, and "Those 
former head \vas the representative of Birkenhead in the 
House of Commons. While in process of construction she 
was called the" 290 ;" and it was not until she had put to 
sea and hoisted the Confederate flag, and Captain Selnnles, 
formerly commander of the S'ltn
ter, had appeared on her 
deck in full Confederate uniform, that she took the name of 
the Alabarna. During her career the Alaban
a captured 
nearly seventy Northern vessels. IIer plan ,vas al \vays the 
same. She hoisted the British flag, and thus decoyed her 
intended victim within her reach; then she displayed the 
Confederate colors and captured her prize. Unless ,vhen 
there was some particular motive for making use of the 
captured vessels, they were burnt. SometiIues the blazing 
\vreck became the means of decoying a ne\v victim. Some 
American captain saw far off in the night the flames of a 
burning vessel reddening the sea. fIe steered to her aid; 
and when he came near enough, the Alaba.rna, which was 
yet in the same waters and had ,vatched his coming, fired 
her shot across his bows, hung out her flag, and made him 
her prisoner. One American captain bitterly complained 
that the fire, "Thich seen across the \vaves at any other tinle 
became a summons to every seaman to hasten to the rescue, 
must thenceforward be a signal to him to hold his course 
and keep away fronl the blazing ship. The Alaba'J1
a and 
her captain were, of course, much glorified in this country. 
Captain Semmes was eulogized as if his exploits had been 
those of another Cochrane or Kanaris. But the Alabama 
did not do much fighting; she preyed on nlerchant vessels 
that could not fiO"ht. She attacked \vhere instant surrender 

 
must be the reply to her summons. Only t\vice, so far as 
,ve know, did she engage in a fight. The first time was 
with the Hatteras, a small blockading ship ,vhose broadside 
was so unequal to that of the Alabarna that she was sunk 
in a quarter of an hour. The second time ,vas \vith the 
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United States ship of ,var I1éa1.sa'rge, whose size and arma- 
nlents ,vere about equal to her OWD. The fight took place 
off the French shore, near Cherbourg, and the career of the 
Alabama ,vas finished in an hour. The Confederate rover 
was utterly shattered, and ,vent do\vn. Captain Semn1es 
was saved by an English steam-yacht, and brought to Eng- 
land to be made a hero for awhile, and then forgotten. The 
cruise of the Alabarna had lasted nearly two years. Dur- 
ing this time she had contrived to drive American com- 
merce from the seas. Her later cruising-days were unprof- 
itable; for Anlerican owners found it necessary to kpep 
their vessels in port. 
All this, ho,vever, it will be said, \vas but the fortune of 
war. America had not abolished privateering; and if the 
Northern States suffered from so clever and daring a priva- 
teer as Captain Semmes, it was of little use their complain- 
ing of it. If they could not catch and capture the Alabalna, 
that \vas their misfortune or their fault. 'Vhat the United 
States Government did complain of ".as something very 
different. They cOlnplained that the Alaba1na was practi- 
cally an English vesseL She was built by English builders 
in an English dock - yard; she was manned, for the most 
part, by an English crew; her guns were English; her gun- 
ners ,vere English; Illany of the latter belonged to the 
Royal Naval Reserve, and were actually receiving pay from 
the English Government; she sailed under the English flag, 
was welconled in English harbors, and never ,vas in, or even 
saw, a Confederate port. As 1\1r. }1--'.?rster put it very clearly 
and tersely, she was built by British ship-builders and man- 
ned by a British crew; she drew prizes to destruction under 
a British flag, and ,vas paid for by nloney borrowed from 
British capitalists. 
l\lr. Adams called the attention of the Government in 
good time to the :filct that the ..L4labarna ,vas in course of 
construction in the dock-yard of 1\les8rs. Laird, and that she 
was intended for the Confederate Government. Lord Rus- 
sell asked for proofs. 1\lr. Adams for\\rarded \v hat he con- 
sidered proof enough to make out a case for the detention 
of the vessel pending further inquiry. The opinion of an 
eminent English la ,vyer, no,v Sir l{obert Collier, was also 
sent to Lord Itussell by 
lr. Adanls. rrhis opinion declared 
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that the vessel ought to be detained by the Collector of 
Custonls at Liverpool; and added that it appeared difficult 
to make out a stronger case of infringement of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, ""\vhicb, if not enforced on this occasion, is 
little better than a dead letter." The English Governnlent 
still asked for proofs. It did not seern to have occurred 
to our authorities that if they set a little inquiry on foot 
themselves they lllight be able to conduct it luuch lllore effi- 
ciently than a stranger like 1\lr. Adams could do. "That 
.1\lr. Adams asked for ,vas inquiry with a vie,v to detention. 
lIe did not ask for the infringement of any donlestic law of 
England; he only asked for such steps to be taken as ,vonld 
allow the la\v of England to be pnt in force. The argument 
of the correspondence on our side seelned to be that a stran- 
ger had no right to the protection of our laws until he could 
make out a case \\"hich ,vonId amount to the legal convic- 
tion of those against w born he asked to be protected. We 
cannot better sUlumarize the correspondence than by saying 
it was as if 1\lr. AdaIlls had for,varded affidavits alleging 
that there "ras a conspiracy to murder hinl, had named the 
persons against whom he nlade the charge, and asked for in- 
quiry and protection froIll the Governluent; and the Gov- 
ernment had answered that until he could make out a case 
for the actual conviction of the accused, it was no part of 
the business of our police to interfere. 
Let us dispose of one simple question of fact. There nev- 
er was the slightest doubt on the mind of anyone about the 
business for \vhich the vessel in the Birkenhead dock-yard 
was destined. rrhere was no attempt at conceahnent in the 
matter. Newspaper paragraphs described the grad ual con- 
struction of the Confederate cruiser, as if it ,vere a British 
vessel of war that l\Iessrs. Laird had in hand. There never 
was any question about her destination. Openly and in the 
face of day she ,,"a:s built by the Laird firlll for the Confed- 
erate service. The Lairds built her as they \\rould have 
built any vessel for anyone ,vho ordered it and could pay 
for it. We see no particular reason for blaming them. 
They certainly Inade no nlystery of the Illatter then or after. 
Whatever technical difficulties might have intervened, it is 
clear that no real doubt on the mind of the Government had 
anything to do with tbe delays that took place. At last 
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Lord Russell asked for the opinion of the Queen's Advocate. 
Tirne ,vas pressing; the cruiser was nearly ready for sea. 
Everything seemed to be against us. The Queen's Advo- 
cate happened to be sick at the moment, and there ,vas an- 
other delay. At last he gave his opinion that the vessel 
ought to be detained. The opinion came just too late. The 
Alaba'lna had got to sea; her cruise of nearly two years be- 
gan. She went upon her destroying conrse ",'ith the cheers 
of English sympathizers and the rapturous tirades of Eng- 
lish newspapers glorifying her. Every misfortune that be- 
fell an American merchantman ,vas received in this country 
with a roar of delight. When Mr. Bright brought on the 
question in the House of Commons, 1\lr. Laird declared that 
he would rather be known as the builder of a dozen Ala- 
barnas, 'than be a man who, like Mr. Bright, had set clasR 
against class, and the majority of the House applauded 
him to the echo. l..ord Palmerston peremptorily declared 
that in this country ,ve were not in the habit of altering 
our laws to please a foreign State; a declaration which 
came with becoming effect from the author of the abortive 
Conspiracy Bill, got up to propitiate the Emperor of tbe 
French. 
The building of vessels for tbe Confederates began to go 
on with more boldness than ever. Two iron rams of the 
most formidable kind were built and about to be launched 
in 1863 for tbe purpose of forcibly opening the Southern 
ports and destroying the blockading vessels. 
Ir. Adams 
kept urging 011 Lord Russell, and for a long time in vain, 
that something must be done to stop their departure. Lord 
Russe 11 at first thought the British Government could not 
interfere in any way. 1\'lr. Adams pressed and protested, 
and at length was informed that the matter ,vas" nO\\T un- 
der the serious consideration of her l\Iajesty's Government." 
At last., on September 5th, l\Ir. Adalus wrote to tell Lord 
Rns
ell that one of the iron-clad vessels was on the point of 
dpparture from this kingdom on its hostile errand against 
the United States; and added," it ,vonld be superfluous in 
n1C to point out to your lordship that this is war." On 
September 8th 1\lr. Adams received the following: "Lord 
Russell presents his complirnents to 1\Ir. Adams, and bas the 
bonor to inform him that instructions have been issued 
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,\\Thich \vill prevent the departure of the t\VO iron-clad vessels 
fi'om Liverpool." 
Throughout the \vhole of the correspondence Lord Russell 
took up one position. lIe insisted that the Government 
could only act upon the dOlnestic laws of England, and ,vere 
not bound to make any alteration in these la"
s to please a 
foreign State. Nothing can be more self-evident than the 
fact that the Governlnent cannot infringe the la ,,
s of the 
country. During this controversy the La \v Courts decided 
sometimes-in tbe case of the Alexandra, for example-that 
tbere ,vas not evidence enough to justify the seizure or the 
stoppage of a vessel. But it has to be rernernbered that, in 
regard to the .Alabalna, 'v hat 1\lr. Adallls asked ,vas not the 
breaking of English law, but the holding, as it ,vere, of the 
vessel to bail until the law could be ascertained. There is, 
ho\vever, a lnuch ,vider question than this, in his views ,vith 
}"egard to ,vhich Lord Russell seems to have been entirely 
wrong. The laws of a country are n1ade, first of all, to 
suit its own people. The people have a right to keep their 
laws unchanged as long as they please. They are not 
bound to alter them to suit the pleasure or the conven- 
ience of any other nation. All that is clear. But it is 
equally clear, on the other hand, that they cannot get out 
of their responsibility to another State by merely saying, 
" We have such and such la\vs, and ,ve do not choose to 
alter theln." If the laws permit harnl to be done to a for- 
eign State, the people luaintaining the laws must either 
make cOlnpensation to the foreign State, or they mllst Ineet 
her in war. It is absurd to suppose that our neighbors 
are to submit to injury on onr part lnerely because our 
laws do not give us the means of preventing the injury. 

Ir. Adams })ut it in the fairest manner to I.Jord Russell. 
"This is war." In other words, the American Govern Illent 
nlÎght have said: " You can aHo\\' this sort of thing to 
go on if you like; but \ve must point out to you that it is 
simply "'ar, and nothing else. Yon are making \var or al- 
lowing ,val' to be made on us; you cannot shelter your- 
selves under an inlaginary neutrality. If you choose to 
keep your laws as they are, very good; but you Jnust 
take the consequences." The extraordinary mistake which 
Lord Pahnerston and Lord I
ussell nlade was tbe assump' 
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tion tbat the existence of certain domestic regulations of 
ours could be a sufficient answer to clailns made upon us 
by our neigbbors. Suppose we had no Foreign Enlistn1ent 
Act? Suppose the Confederates were allo,ved openly to 
raise armies and equip navies in England, and to fly their 
flag here and go forth to make war on the United States 
,vith the perlnission of our Government ? Would it be 
enough to say to the United States," \Ve are very sorry 
indeed; ,,"e do not like to see people making war on you 
from our territory; but, unluckily, we have no law to pre- 
vent it; and you must, therefore, only put up with it?" 
The dullest English sympathizer with the canse of the 
Southern Confederation ,vould, not be taken in by a plea 
like this, or expect thè United States to admit it. Yet the 
case set up by Lord Palnlerston and Lord Russell ,vas really 
not different in kind. It merely pleaded that although our 
ports were made the basis, and indeed the only basis, of 
naval operations against the United States, we could not 
help it; our la\vs were not so framed as to give our neigh.. 
bors any protection. The obvious retort on America's side 
was, "'l"ben ,ve must protect ourselves; we cannot admit 
that tbe condition of your municipal la\vs entitles you to 
become with in1punity a nuisance and pest t your neigh. 
bors." 
The position \vhich Lord Pahnerston and Lord Russel) 
took up ,vas ,visely and properly abandoned by Lord Stan. 
ley, now Lord Derby, when the Conservatives carne into 
office. It was then frankly admitted that every State is 
responsible for the manner in which the ,vorking of its mu. 
nicipallaws may affect the interests of its neighbors. Wø 
need not, however, anticipate j u
t now a controversy and a 
settlen1ent yet to come. Lord Russell, it may be remarked, . 
,vas mistaken in another part of his case. He was able 
to ghow that in some ,yay or other tbe authorities of the 
United States had failed to prevent the enlistment of Brit- 
ish subjects in this country for the armies of tbe Union. 
But his luistake ,,"as in supposing that this was a practical 
ans\ver to the complaints n1ade by 1\11'. Adanls. "fhere is 
SOlne difference bet ween a snlall grievance and a very great 
grievance. The grievance to us in the secret enlistment of 
a few British subjects for the Northern servir.e was not 
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very serious. The authorities of the United States ac- 
knowledged that it was irnproper, and promised to use all 
diligence to put a stop to it; and of course, if they had fail- 
ed to do so, it ,vould be entirely for England to consider 
what steps she ought to take to obtain a redress of any 
,,-rong done to her. But in a practical controversy there 
was no comparison between the grieyances. It is not a rea- 
sonable reply to a neighbor ,vho complains that our fierce 
dog has broken into his house and bitten his children, if we 
say that his cat has stolen into our kitchen and eaten our 
cream. It is strange, too, to observe that Lord Russell and 
the Chief Baron and other authorities constantly d ,veIl on 
the fact that a neutral may sell arms to either belligerent, 
and ask triumphantly, if arms, why not an armed vessel? 
If shot and shell, ,,",hy not a cruiser or a ram? There i
, at 
all events, one plain reason which would be enough even if 
there were none other. It is not possible to prove that the 
shot and shell haye done any damage; it is possible to 
prove that the cruiser has. 'Ve cannot follo\v the rifle or 
the bullet to its destination; we can follo\v the Alaba'J1la. 
It would be idle to try to prove that a certain lot of gun- 
powder was discharged against a Northern regiment; but 
it is easy to prove that the Alabama burnt American ve
- 
sels and confiscated American cargoes. The bitterness of 
the feeling in America was not mitigated, nor the sense of 
English unfairness made less keen, by the production dur- 
ing the controversy of a despatch sent from England to 
Washington at the opening of the Crimean War, in which 
the English Government expressed a confident hope that 
the authorities of the United States would give orders that 
no privateer under Russian colors should be equipped or 
victualled, or admitted ,vith its prizes into any of the ports 
of the United States. 
The controversy was carried on for some yearR. It be- 
came mixed up with disputes about Confederate raids from 
Canada into the States, and later on about Fenian raids 
from the States into Canada, and questions of fishery right 
and various other matters of discussion; but the principal 
subject of dispute, the only one of real gravity, ,vas that 
\\?hich concerned the cruise of the Alaba'J1
a. Lord Rus
ell 
at length declined peremptorily to adrnit that the English 
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GovernInent were in any way responsible for what had 
been done by the Confederate cruisers, or that England \vas 
called on to alter her dOluestic la \v to plcase her ueigh bors. 
1\Ir. Adal11s therefore dropped the n1atter for the tilne, in- 
tilnating, however, that it \vas only put aside for the tin1e. 
rrhe United States Government had their hands full just 
then, and in any case could afford to wait. The question 
,vonld keep. The British Governn1ent \vere glad to be re- 
lieved fron1 the discussion, and fronl the necessity of argu- 
ing the various points with 1\1r. AdalllS, and \vere under the 
p]easing ilupression that they bad heard the last of it. 
Surveying the diplomatic controversy at this distance of 
tirne, one cannot but think that 1\lr. Adams comes best out 
of it. No nlinister representing the interests of his State 
in a foreign capital could have had a Inore trying position 
to sustain and a more difficult part to play. 1\lr. Adams 
kne\v that the tone of the society in \vhich he had to move 
,vas hostile to his GO\?ernlnent and to his cause. It was dif- 
ficult for him to relnaill al\vays patient, and yet to show that 
the Alnerican Governnlent could not be expected to endure 
everything. It was not easy to retain al \vays the caIrn 
courtesy ,vhich his place delnanded, and \\' hich was, indeed, 
an inheritance in his fan1ily of state]y public n1 1 n. He was 
elubarrassed sonletinles by the officious efforts, t.he volun- 
teer intervention of sonle of his O\\1n conntrynlen, \vho, 
knowing nothing of English political life and English social 
\\?ays, fancied they were nlaking a favorable ilnpress.ion on 
public opinion here by the tactics of a fall canlpaign at 
home. l\Ioreover, it is plaill that for a long time 1\lr. .J..L\.dall1S 
\\'as in much doubt as to the capacity of the military lead- 
ers of the North; and he well knew that nothing but n1Ïli- 
tary succe
s could rescue the Union from the diplo111atic 
conspiracies which were going on in Europe for the promo- 
tion of the Southern cause. 1\lr. Adalns appears to have 
borne hin1self all through with judgment, teluper, and dig- 
nity. Lord Russell does not show to so much advantage. 
lIe is sOluetimes petulant; he is too often inclined to ans\ycr 

lr. Adams'
 grave and nl0mentous rernonstrances ,vith re- 
torts founded on allegations against the North ,,
hich, even 
if well- founJed, ,vere of slight cornparative inlportance. 
\V!len 1\lr. Aùanls cOlnplaius that the .L{labct1na is s\yceping 
, 


. 
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Alllerican COffill1erCe fronl the seas, Lord Russell too often 
replies \vith son1e complaint about the enlistmeut of British 
subjects for the service of the Union; as if the Confederates 
making war on the United States from English ports, ,vith 
English ships and cre\vs, \vere no graver nlatter of com- 
plaint than the story, true or false, of SOHle Alnericall agent 
})3.ving enlisted Till1 Doolan and Sandy l\lacsnish to fight for 
the North. 1\lr. Se\vard does not COine out of the corre- 

pondence \vell. There is a curious evasiveness in his fre- 
qnent floods of eloquence ,vhich contrasts unpleasantly \vith 
1\11'. Adan)s's straightfor\vard and Inanly style. 1\lr. Se,v- 
ard 'v rites as if he \vere under the inlpression that be could 
palaver 1\lr. 
\.daills and Lord Russell and the British pub- 
lic into not believing the evidence of their senses. At the 
gloon1Íest hour of the fortunes of the North, 1\lr. Adarns 
faces the facts, and, confident of the ultilllate future, makes 
no pretence at ignoring the seriousness of the present dan- 
ger. }\Ilr. Se"rard seen1S to think that public attention can 
be cheated a"ray froin a recognition of realities by a dis- 
play of inapprop."iate rhetorical fire\vorks. At a Inonlent 
\vhen the prospect of the North seemed especially gloomy, 
and when it \vas apparent to every hunlau creature that its 
Inilitary affairs had long been in hopelessly bad hands, 1\lr. 
Seward ,,"rites to inforrll 1\lr. Adams that" Our assault upon 
R,ichmond is for the mOinent suspendeò," and is good enough 
to add that" no o-reat and strikino- Illovements or achieve- 

 b 
ments are occurring, and the Governll1ent is rather prepar- 
ing its e00rgies for rene,ved operations than continuing to 
surprise the \vorid by ne\v and brilliant victories." The 
Northern cOIl1mallders had, indeed, for sOlue tilue been sur- 
prising the ,vorld, hut not at all by brilliant victories; and 
the suggestion that the Northern Goverolnent nlÌght go on 
,vinniug perpetual victories if they only ,vished it, but that 
they preferred for the present not to dazzle the \,'orld too 
luuch ,vith their success, nItlst have fallen rather chillingly 
00 1\lr. Aùalus's ear. 
Ir. Adalns kne\v onl y too ""ell that 
the North n1ust \vin victories soon, or they Inight find theln- 
sel ves confronted '\\"ith a European confederation against 
them. The En1peror Napoleon \\ras ,vorking hard to get 
}:l1g1and to join \vith him in recognizing the South. Mr. 
Roe buck had at one tirne a n1otion in the IIouse of COln-- 
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mons calling on the English Government to make up their 
minds to the recognition; and 
lr. Adams had eXlJlained 
again aud again that such a step \vould mean \rar \vith the 
Northern States. 1\11". Adan1s \\yas Ratisfied that the fate of 
1\lr. Roebuck's nlotion would depend on the military events 
of a fèw daYB. lie \vas right. 'I'he nlotion ,vas never press- 
ed to a division; for during its progress there came at one 
moment the ne\vs that General Grant had taken Vicksburg, 
on the l\fississippi; and that General l\leade had defeated 
General Lee at Gettysburg, and put an end to all thought 
of a Southern invasion. This ue\vs "Tas at first received ,vith 
resolute incredulity in London by the advocates and parti- 
sans of the South. In sonle of the clubs there was positive 
indignation that such things should even be reported. The 
outburst of ,vrath ,vas natural. That ,vas the turning-point 
of the \var, although not many sa,v it even then. The 
South never had a chance after that hour. There was no 
more said in this country about the recognition of the 
Southern Confederation, and the Elnperor of the French ,vas 
thencefol"\vard free to follo\v out his plans as far as he could, 
and alone. 
rrhe Enlperor Napoleon, bO\\Tever, ,\Tas for the present con- 
fident euough. lIe \vas under the impression that he had 
heard the last of the protests against his l\lexican expedi- 
tion. This expedition was in the beginning a joint under- 
taking of England, }1
rance, and Spain. Its professed object, 
as set forth in a convention signed in I...ondon on October 
31st, 1861, \\T:lS, "to del11and frol11 the l\lexican authorities 
Illore efficacious protection for the persons anò properties of 
their (the Allied Soyereigns') suhjects, as \vell as a fulfil- 
l11ent of the obligations contracted to\vard their l\lajesties 
by the Repuhlic of l\Iexico." l\Iexico had been for a long 
time in a very disorganized state. The Constitutional Gov- 
ernnlent of 13cnito Juarez had come into po"yer; but the 
reactionary party \\
ere still struggling to regain the upper 
hand, aud a Rort of Q"ucl'illa "Tarfare ,vas actuall y o-oino- on. 

, 
 
 
"orhe Govern111ent of Juarez, ,vhatever its defects, gave pron1- 
ise of being stronger and better than that of its predeces- 
sors. It \\Ya
, ho,vever, burdened \vith responsibility for the 
debts incurred and the crimes comn1Ïttcd by its predeces- 
SOl'S; and it entered into an agreement \vith several foreign 
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Englaiid certainly ought never to have entered into it. But 
as she had been dra\vn in, the ùest thing then ,vas for her to 
get out of it as decently and as quickly as she could. N oth. 
ing in the enterprise became her like to the leaving of it. 
The Elnperor of the French "\valked his own ,vild road, 
whither that led him." lIe overran a certain portion of 
l\lexico ,vith his troops. lIe captured Puebla after a long 
and desperate resistance; be occnpied the capital, and he 
set np the l'lexican Empire, ,,"ith l\Iaxilnilian as Emperor. 
French troops relnained to protect the ne\v Empire. Against 
all this the United States Government protested from time 
to time. rfhey disclaimed any intention to prevent the 
l\lexican people from establishing an elnpire if they thought 
fit, but they pointed out that grave inconveniences lnust 
arise if a foreign Po,ver like France per
jsted in occupying 
with her troops any part of the American continent. The 
:1\lonroe doctrine, which, by- the - ,yay, ,vas the invention of 
George Canning and not of President l\lonroe, does not for- 
bid the establishing of a monarchy on the American conti- 
nent, but only the intervention of a European Po\ver to set 
. up such a systetn, or any sygtem opposed to liberty there. 
IIo\vever, the Emperor Napoleon cared nothing just then 
about the l\lonroe doctrine, cOI11placently satisfied that the 
United States were going to pieces, and that the Southern 
Confèderacy ,vould be his friend and ally. He received the 
protests of the American Government with unveiled indif- 
ference. At last the tide in American affairs turned. The 
Confederacy crnn1bled a,vay; Richnlond was taken; Lee 
surrendered ; Jefferson Davis ,vas a prisoner. "fhen the 
Unite<i Stat
s returned to the l\Iexican Question, and the 
Alnerican Governn1ent informed I.Jouis Napoleon that it 
,,"ould be inconvenient, gravely inconvenient, if he 'vere not 
to \\'ithdra\v his soldiers fronl l\Iexico. A significant nlove- 
ment of American troops under a renowned gen
ral, then 
flushed with success, ,vas made in the direction of the l\lex- 
ican frontier. There ,vas nothing for T.Jouis Napoleon but 
to \",ithdraw. Up to the last he had been rocked in the 
vainest hopes. Long after the end had become patent to 
every other eye, he assured an English nlell1 bel' of Parlia.. 
ment that he looked upon the 
Iexican Empire as the great. 
est creation of his reign. 
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The l\lexican Eillpire lasted t"TO months and a \veek after 
the lat't of the French troops had been withdra\\Tn. l\laxi- 
n1Ïlian endeavored to raise an army of his O\Vll, and to de- 
fend hÍIl1self against tbe daily increasing strength of Juarez. 
He showed all the courage which might have been expect- 
ed froin his race, and frorn his o\vn previous history. "But 
in an evil hour for hiluse1f: and yielding, it is stated, to the 
persuasion of a French officer, he had issued a decree that 
all ,vho resisted his authority in arms should be shot. By 
virtue of this monstrous ordinance, l\lexican officers of the 
regular army, taken prisoners while resisting, as they were 
bound to do, the invasion of a European prince, \vere shot 
like brigands. The l\Iexican general, Ortega, ,vas one of 
those thus sharnefully done to death. When Juarez con- 
quered, and l\laxirnilian, in his turn, ,vas n1ade a prisoner, he 
was tried by court-Iuartial, condenlned, and shot. His death 

reated a profound sensation in Europe. He had in all his 
previous career won respect every\vhere, aud even in tbe l\Iex- 
ican schelne he ,vas universally regarded as a noble victim 
who had been deluded to his doorn. The conduct of Juarez 
in thus having him put to death raised a cry of horror fronl 
all Europe; hut it must be allo\ved that, by the fatal decree 
which he had issued, the unfortunate lVlaximi!ian had left 
bimself liahle to a stern retaliation. '-fhere was cold truth 
)11 the remark lnade at the time, that if he had been only 
General and not Archduke 
laxirnilian, his fate would not 
have aroused so much surprise or anger. 

"he French Enlpire never recovered the shock of this 
l\Iexican failure. It was chiefly in the hope of regaining his 
lost p'l.estige that the Enlperor tried to sho,v himself a strong 
Juan in Gern1an affairs. J\lore than three years before the 
fall of }Iaximilian, the present \\?riter, in commenting 011 
Louis N apo]eon's scheme, ventured to predict that Mexico 
\vould prove the l\Iosco\v of the Second Empire. Time bas 
not sho\vn that the prediction was rash. 'fhe French EOl" 
pire outlived the l\lexican Empire by three years and a few 
weeks. From the entering of l\losco\v to the arriyal at St. 
llelena the interval was three years and one month. 
We need not follow any farther the hiRtory of the Ameri- 
can Civil War. The restoration of the Union, the assassina" 
tion of President Lincoln, and tbe emancipation of the col. 
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ored race from all the disqualifications, as well as all the 
bondage, of the slave systeln, belong to Alnerican and not 
to English history. But the Alaban
a dispute led to con- 
sequences ,vhich are especially in1portant to England, and 
\vhich shall be described in their due time. 
Iean \vhile, it 
is necessary, for the proper appreciation of the final terms 
of settlement, that ,ve should see exactly ho\v the dispute 
arose, and 'v hat was the condition of public feeling in this 
country at the time when it gre\v into serious proportions. 
If the final settlement was felt to be humiliating in England, 
it must be o\vncd that those who are commonly called the 
governing classes had themselves very much to blan1e. Their 
conviction that the Civil War 111ust lead to the disruption 
of the Union ,vas at the botton1. of much of the indifference 
and apathy which for a long tin1e was sho\vn by English 
officials in regard to the remonstrances of the United States. 
The ÏlD}Jression that ,ve might do as \ve liked ,,'ith the 
North \vas made onl)T too obvious. The United States 
must, indeed, then have felt that they were receiving a 
\varning that to be weak is to be miserable. It is not sur- 
prising if they believed at that time that England ,vas dis- 
posed to adopt Sir Giles Overreach's way of thinking- 


" We worldly men, when we see friends and kinsmen 
Past hope sunk in their fortunes, lend no hand 
To lift them up, but rather set our feet 
Upon their heads to press them to the bottom." 


It is not certain that the supporters of the Southern side 
at any time actuaBy outnumbered the champions of the 
North and of the Union; but they seemed for the greater 
part of the war's duration to have the influence of the coun- 
try mainly with them. A superficial observer rnight have 
been excused at one time ifhe said that England, as a ""hole, 
,vas on the side of the secession. This would have been a 
very inaccurate statement of the case; but the inaccnracy 
,vould have been excusable, and even natural. The vast 
majority of ,vhat are called the governing classes were on 
the side of the South. By far the greater number of the 
aristocracy, of the official world, of 111elnbers of Parlian1ent, 
of Inilitary and naval men, \vere for the South. London 
club life was virtually all Southern. The most powerful 
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papers in London, and the most popular paperR as ,veIl, were 
open partisans of the Southern Confederation. In London, 
to be on the side of the Union was at one tin1e to be eCcen- 
tric, to be un-English, to be Yankee. On the other hand, 
most of the great del110cratic towns of tbe nlidland anù of 
the north were mainly in favor of the Union. The artisans 
every,,'herc ,vere on the sanle side. This ,vas made strik- 
ingly Inanifest in Lancashire. The supply of cotton from 
America nearly ceased in conseqnence of the war, and the 
greatest distress prevailed in that county. The" cotton 
famine," called by no exaggerated name, set in. All that 
private benevolence could do, all tbat legislation, enabling 
money to be borrowed for public works to give employ- 
ment, could do, ,vas for a time hardly able to contend 
against the distress. Yet tbe Lancashire operatives were 
among the sturdiest of those ,vho stood out against any pro- 
posal to break the blockade or to recognize the South. Mr. 
Cobden and 1\11". Bright, and the l\Iancbester School general- 
ly, or at least all that were left of tbem, were for the North. 
A snlall but very influential nunlber of thoughtful men, j\lr. 
John Stuart 
lill at their head, were faithful to their princi- 
ples, and stood firmly by the cause of tbe Union. Bltt the 
voice of London; that is, tbe voice of \vhat is called stJciety, 
and of the metropolitan shopkeeping classes who dra,,'" tbeir 
living from society-all this ,vas for the South. It was not 
a question of I..iberal and Tory. The Tories, on tbe \vhole, 
\vere more discreet than the Liberals. It was not from the 
Conservative benches of the IIouse of Comnlons that the, 
bitterest and least excusable denunciations of the Northern 
cause and of the An1erican Republic \vere heard. It was a 
Liberal ,vllo declared '\7ith exultation that" the 'J e epublican 
buLble" had burst. It ,vas a I
iberal-l\Ir. l{oebuck-\vho 
was nlost clalllorons for English intervention to help the 
South. It \vas Lord llussell \vho descriLea the struggle as 
one in ,vhich the North was striving tor empire and the 
South for independence. It was 1\11'. Gladstone who said 
that the President of the Southern Confederation-lVlr. J ef. 
ferson Davis-had made an arrny, had made a navy, and 
more than that, had made a nation. On the other band, it 
is to be remarked that among the I
iberals, even of the offi- 
cial class, were to be seen some of the stanchest ad vocatci 
11.-15 
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of the Northern cause. The Duke of Argyle championed 
the cause fronl \,\,':1rnl sYlnpathy; Sir George Le\vis fronl 
cool philosophy. 1\lr. Charles Villiers and 1\11'. l\lilner Gib.. 
son 'Y
re frankly and steadily on the side of the North. The 
Conservative leaders, on the "rhole, behaved with great dis- 
cretion. 
Ir. Adams \\Trote, in J u]y, 1863, that" the Opposi- 
tion leaders are generally disinclined to any demonstrations 
whatever. Several of them, in reality, rather synlpathize 
,vith us. But the body of their party continue animated by 
the same feelings to Alnerica ,vhich brought on the Revolu- 
tion, and ,vhich drove us into the \\Tar of 1812." Lord Der- 
by, indeed, expressed his conviction that the Union never 
could be restored; but Lord Palrnerston had done the 
anle. 

Ir. Disraeli abstained from saying anything that could of: 
fend any Northerner, and gave no indication of partisanship 
on either fo'ide. Lord Stanley al \vays spoke like a fair and 
reasonable man, ,vho understood thoroughly ,vhat he ,vas 
talking about. In this he \\?as, unfortunately, sonle\\'hat pe- 
culiar among the class to "yhich he belonged. Not l11any 
of thenl 3 ppeared precise} y to kno,v what they ,vere talking 
about. rrhey took their opinions, for the ITlOst part, fronl 
the Tirrl,es and fronl tbe talk of the clubs. The talk of the 
clubs \\?as that the Southerners ,vere all gentlemen and very 
nice fello,vs, \v ho ,vere sure to win; and that the N orthern- 
ers ,vere 10\\Y, trading, shopkeeping fello\\rs \\Tho did not kno\v 
how to fight, were very co,vardly, and were certain to be 
defeated. There 'vas a theory that the Northerners really 
rather liked slavery, and ,vonld have it if they could, and 
that a negro slave in the Sou th \\Tas m Heh better off than a 
free negro in the Northern States. The geography of the 
question "yas not very clearly understood in the clubs. 
Those ,,,ho endeavored to sho,v' that it ,vas not easy to find 
a convenient dividing line for t,,,"o federations on the North 
American continent were commonly an
nvered that the l\Iis- 
sissippi formed exactly the suitable frontier. It ,vas an 
article of faith with some of those \vho then n}o
t eagerly 
discussed the question in London, that the l\IiRRissippi fio\v- 
ed east and west, and separated neatly the seceding States 
from the Stat
s of the N o1"th. The Tilnes was the natural 
in
tructor of what is called 
ociety in London, and. the Tim,es 
"Ta
, unfortunately, very badly informed all through th
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war. After the failure of General Lee's atternpt to carry 
ill vasion into the North, and the simultaneous crrptnre of 
Vicksburg by General Grant, anyone, it n1ight have been 
thought, \vho was capable of forrning an opinion at all 
must have seen that the flood-tide of the rebellion had been 
reached and \vas over; that the South ,vonld have to stand 
on the defensive frOtll that hour, and that the overcomitJg' 
of its defence, considering the conlparative resources of the 
belligerents, ,vas only a question of time. Yet for a whole 
year or nlore the London public \vere still assured that the 
Confederates were s\veeping from victory to victory; that 
". herever they seenled eyen to undergo a check, that \yas 
only a part of their superior policy, which ,vonId present- 
ly vindicate itself in greater victory; that the North was 
staggering, crippled and exhausted; and that the only doubt 
,vas \v bethel' General Lee would not at once march for 
\Vashington and establish the Southern Government there. 
Almost to the very hour \vhen the South, its brave and brill- 
iant defence all over, had to confess defeat and yield its 
broken 
nvo1'd to the conquerors, the J
onàon public \\Tere 
still invited to believe that 1\11". Dayis \\Tas floating on the 
full flood of snccess. 'Vhile the hearts of all in Richmond 
were filled with despair, and the final surrender ,vas account- 
ed there a question of days, the Southern sympathizers in 
London ,vere con1placently bidden to look out for the full 
triutnph and the assured independence of the Southern Con- 
federation. On the last day of December, 1864, the Times 
complained that" 1\lr. Se\\'ard and other teachers or flatter- 
ers of the multitude still affect to anticipate the early resto- 
ration of the Union," and in three months from tbat date the 
rebellion ,vas over. Those ,vho read and believed in such 
instruction-and up to the very la
t their name was legion 
-must surely have been be\\'ildered \\,hen the news caIne 
of the capture of Richmond and the surrender of Lee. 
'fhey might well have thought that only some miraculous 
intervention of a malignant fate conld thus all at once have 
converted victory into defeat, aud turned the broken, worth- 
less levies of Grant and Sherlnan into armies of conquerors. 
In the end the Southern population \vere as bitter against 
us as the North. The Southprn States fancied thenlselves 
deceived. They too had mistaken thp unthinking utterances 
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of ,vhat is called society in England for the expression of 
English statesmanship and public feeling. It is proper to 
assert distinctly that at no tinle haJ the English Govern- 
Inent any thought of acting on the suggestion of the Enl- 
peror of the French and recognizing th
 South. IJord Pa]nl- 
erston ,vould not hear of it, nor ,vould Lord rtus8el1. What 
might have come to pass if the Southern sncce
ses had COI1- 
tinned a year longer it ",.otl1d be idle now to conjecture; 
but up to the turning-point onr statesmen had not changed, 
and after the turning-point change ,vas out of the question. 
1'here is nothing to blame in the conduct of the English 
Government throughout all this trying time, except as re- 
gards the nlanner in ,vhich they dismissed the remon- 
strances about tbe building of the privateerR. But it is not 
likely that impartial history will acquit them of the charge 
of having been encouraged in their indifference by the corn- 
mon conviction tbat the Union ,vas about to be broken up, 
and that the North was no longer à fOflnidable power. 


CIIAPTER XLV. 


PAL
IERSTON'S LAST VICTORY. 


DURING the later Inontbs of bis life the Prince Consort 
had been busy in preparing for another great International 
Exhibition to be held in London. It \\Tas arranged that this 
Exhibition should open on l\'Iay 1st, 1862; and although the 
sudden death of the l>rince Consort greatly interfered with 
the prospects of the undertaking, it was not thought rig'ht 
that there should be any postponelnent of the opening. The 
Exhibition building ,vas erected in South Kensington, ac- 
cording to a design ùy Captain Fo\v ke. It certainly was 
not a beautiful structure. None of the novel charm which 
attached to the bright exterior of the Crystal Palace could 
be found in the South J(ensington building. It was a huge 
and solid erection of brick, "rith two enorn10ns domes, each 
in shape so strikingly like the famous crinoline petticoat of 
the period that people anlused themsel yes by suggesting 
that the principal idea of the architect ,vas to perpetuate 
for posterity the shape and structure of the Empress Eu.. 
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genie's invention. The Fine Arts departnlent of the Exhibi- 
tion ,vas a splendid collection of pictures and statue,s. The 
display of products of all kinds froln the Colonies was rich, 
and ,,-as a novelty, for the colonists contributed little indeed 
to the Exhibition of 1851; and the intervening eleven years 
had been a period of inlnlense colonial ad vance. But the 
pu blic (1 id not enter with 11luch heart into the enterprise of 
1862. No one felt any longer any of the hopes ,vhich float- 
ed dreamily and gracefully round the schelne of1851. There 
,vas no talk or thought of a reign of peace any nlore. The 
Ci\'il 'Var ,vas raging in America. rfhe Continent of Eu- 
rope ,vas trembling all over ,vith the spaslns of war just 
done, and the prernonitory SYII
ptonls of war to come. rfbe 
Exhibition of 1862 had to rely upon its intrinsic nlerits, 
like any ordinary show or any public market. Poetry and 
prophecy had nothing to say to it. 
England ,vas left for some time to an almost absolute in- 
activity. As regards measures of political legislation, after 
the failure of the Refornl Bill, it was quite understood, as 
we have already Raid, that there ,vas to be no more of Re- 
forn1 while I.Jord Palnlerston lived. At one of his elections 
for Tiverton, Lord I>ahnerston ,vas attacked by a fan1Îliar 
antagonist, a sturdy Radical butcher, and asked to explain 
why he did not bring in another Reform Bill. The ans',"'er 
was characteristic. "Why do we not bring in another R(\- 
forIn Bill? Because we are not geese." Lord Palmerston 
,vas heartily glad to b(\ rid of schen1es in which he had nei- 
ther belief nor sYIllpathy; and his absence of political fore- 
sight in hOlne aft:-lirs Inade him satisfied that the ,,,hole 
question of Reform ,vas quietly shelved for another genera- 
tion. It is not, perhaps, surprising that a busy statesman, 
,v hose inteIIect ,vas Inostly exerci
ed on questions of foreign 
}Jolicy, Hhould have cOlne to this conclu
ioll, ,vhen cool critics 
on public affairs ,vere ready to adopt ,,'ith cOlnplacency a. 
sinlÍlar faith. The Quarterly Revie1l) said, in 1863, "l
eforln 
is no longer talked of no\v. 1\lr. Bright has ahnost ceased 
to excite antipathy." "Our statcslnen," it "Tent on to say, 
,vith portentous gravity," have awakened to the :filet that 
the iIllagined Rcfornl agitation "'"as nothing but an intrigue 
anlong themselves, and that the nation ,vas far too sensible 
to desire any further approxiluation to the governIl1Cnt of 
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the multitude." Lord Palmerston ,vas free to indulge in 
his taste, for foreign politics. 
Between Palmerston and the l
adical party in England 
there ,vas a gro,,"ing coldness. lIe had not only thrown 
over Reforlll hinlself, but he bad apparently induced ll10st 
of his col1eagues to accept tbe understanding that nothing 
more ""as to be said about it. lIe had gone in for a policy 
of larg-e expenditure for the purpose of securing the country 
against the possibilities of invasion. He had lent hilllself 
openly to the propagation of \vhat his adversaries called, 
not very unreasonably, the scare that \\Tas got up about an- 
otber Napoleonic invasion. 'Vhen dra\\rn into argulnent by 
1\11". Oobden on the subject, Lord Pahnerston had betrayed 
a warmth of manner that was alrnost offensive, and had 
spoken of the cÙIllrnercial treaty \vith France as if it were a 
thing rather ridiculous than other\vise. He was unsparing 
,vhenever he had a chance in his ridicule of tbe ballot. He 
had very little sYlnpathy \vith the grievances of the N on- 
conforlnists, sorne of them even stilJ real and substantial 
enough. l-Ie took no rnanller of interest in anything pro- 
posed for the political benefit of Ireland. Although an Irish 
landlord, an Irisb peer, and occasionally speaking of hil11self 
in a half jocular ,yay as an lrishrnan, he could not be brought 
even to affect any syrnpathy ,vith any of the complaints 
n1ade by the representati ves of that coun try. He scoffed at 
all proposals about tpnant-right. "Tenant- right," he once 
said "is landlord's ''''TonO'.'' and he \vas cheered for savino- 
, 
, 
J Ö 
this by the landlords on both sides of the l-Iouse of 00111- 
mons; and he eyidelltly thought he had settled the ques- 
tion. l-Ie "Tas, indeed, im patient of all "vie\vs;" and he 
regarded ""bat is called philosophic stateslnanship \vith ab- 
soll1té contenlpt. The truth is that Palmerston ceased to 
be a stateslnan the lnoment he canle to deal \vith dornestic 
interests. 'Vhen actually in the IIorne Office, and cOlllpelled 
to turn his attpntion to the business of that department, he 
proved a ,'ery efficient administrator, hecause of his shre,,"d- 
ness and his energy. But, as a rule, he ha.d not Jlluch to do 
'\vith English political affairs, and he knew little or nothing 
of thenl. lIe ""as eyen childishly ignorant of nlany things 
,vhich any ordinary public man is supposed to kno\v. lIe 
\\Tas at hOlne in foreign, that is, in Continental, politics; for 
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he had hardly any knowledge of American affairs, and al- 
Jnost up to the nloment of the fall of Richmond ,vas confi- 
dent that the Union never could be restored, and that sep- 
aration was the èasy and natural way of settling all the dis- 
pute. He gave a pension to an absurd and obscure writer 
of doggerel; and \vhen a question was raised about this sin- 
gular piece of patronage in the IIouse ofConlmons, it turned 
out that Lord Palmerston knew nothing about the man, but 
had got it into his head someho\v tbat he was a poet of the 
class of Burns. When he read anything except despatches 
he read scientific treatises, for he had a keen interest in 
some branches of science; but he cared little for modern 
EnO'lish literature. The world in which be delighted to 
ö . 
mingle talked of Continental politics generally, and a great 
kno\vledge of English domestic affairs would have been 
thrown a\vay there. Naturally, therefore, ,vhen Lord Palm- 
erston had nothing particular to do in foreign affairs, and 
had to turn his attention to England, he relished the idea of 
fortifying her against foreign foes. This was foreign politics 
8een from another point of view; it had far more interest 
for him than reforrn or tenant-right. 
There were, ho,vever, some evidences of a certain differ- 
ence of opinion between Lord Palmerston and sorne of his 
colleagues, as ,veIl as between him and the Radical party. 
IIis constant activity in foreign politics pleased sonle of his 
Cabinet as little as it pleased the advanced Liberals. His 
vast fortification schemes and his willingness to spend money 
on any project that tended toward ,var, or, \vhat seemed 
much the same thing, on any elaborate preparation against 
prohlelnatical war, was not congenial with the telnperament 
and the judgment of saIne nlembers of his administl
ation. 
Lord Palmerston acted sincerely on the opinion \\7 hich he ex- 
pressed in a short letter to 1\lr. Cobden, that "man is a fight- 
ing and quarrelling anin1al." Assun1Ìng it to be the nature of 
D1an to fight and quarrel, he could see no better business for 
English statesmanship than to keep this country always in 
a condition to resist a possible attack from sOlnebody. He 
differed ahnost radically on this point fronl t\VO at least of 
his more important colIea
nes, 1tlr. Gladstone and Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis. 1\11". Evelyn Ashley, in his" Life of Lord 
Palmerstoll," has published sorne interesting letters that 
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P assed bet,veen PaIrnerston and these statesnlen on this O"en. 

 
eral subject. PaInlerstoll ,vrote to Sir George Le\vis on 
November 22d, 1860, arguing against sOlllething Le\vis had 
said, and which Pahncrston hopes" ,vas only a conversation- 
al paradox, and not a deliberately adopted theory." This 
,vas a dissent on the part of Lc\vis ii"onl the 111axim, that 
in statesluanship prevention is better than cure. Each had 
clearly in his nlind the prevention ,vhich ,vould take secu- 
rity against the l)erils of ,val"; J.Jord l->ahnerston therefore 
goes on at once in his letter to sho\v that in lllany cases the 
timely adoption of spirited llleasures by an English Govern- 
ment ,vould have actually prevented war. Lewis argues 
that" if an evil is certain and proximate, and can be averted 
by diplomacy, then undoubtedly prevention is better than 
cure;" but that" if the evil is ren10te and uncertain, then I 
think it better not to resort to preventive measures, \vhich 
insure a proximate and certain lnischiet:" The purpose of 
thp discussion is lllade more clear in Le\vis's concludiuo- sen- 
t:) 
tencc: "It seems to llle that our foreign relations are on too 
vast a scale to render it \\
ise for us to insure systen1atically 
against all risks; and if we do not insure systematically \ve 
do nothing." On April 29th, 1862, Lord Palmerston writes 
to 1\11". Gladstone about a F\peech that the latter had jnst 
been 111aking in l\Ianchester, and in "Thich, as I.Jord I>alrner- 
ston puts it, 1\11". Gladstone seelns "to l11ake it a reproach to 
the nation at large that it has forced, as you say it has, on 
the Parlialnent and the Governruent the high amount of ex- 
penditure "rhich ,ve have at present to provide for." Palul- 
erston does not "quite agree" ,vith Mr. Gladstone "as to 
the fact;" "but admitting it to be as you state, it seems to 
l11e to be rather a proof of the snperior sagacity of the nation 
than a suhject for reproach." I.Jord Palmerston goes on to 
argne that the country, so far from having, as Cobden had 
acclu.,ed it of doing, "rushed headlong into extravagance 
under the influence of panic," had simply a \vakened from a 
lethargy, got rid of" an apathetic blindlle88 on the part of 
the governed and the governors as to the defensive meal1S 
of the country cOlnpared with the offensi\Te Ineans acquired 
and acquiriug by other Po\vers." "'V e have on the other 
side of the Channel a people ,vho, say what they nlay, hate 
118 as a nation from the bottom of their hearts, and ,vould 
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make any sacrifice to inflict a deep humiliation upon Eng- 
land. It is natural that this should be so. They are emi- 
nently vain, and their passion is glory in ,val". rrhey cannot 
forget or forgive Aboukir, Trafalgar, the Peninsula,Waterloo, 
aud St. Helena. . .. 'Vell, then, at tbe head of this neigh bor- 
ing nation, 'v ho ,vould like nothing so well as a retaliatory 
blo\v upon England, ,ve see an able, active, \vary, counsel- 
keeping but ever-planning sovereign; and we see this sov- 
ereign organizing an army \vhich, including his reserve, is 
1110re than six tÍInes greater in alllount than the \vhole of Ollr 
regular forces in our two islands, and at the same time la- 
boring hard to create a navy equal, if not superior, to ours. 
Give him a cause of quarrel, which any foreign Po\ver may 
at any tillle invent or create, if so minded; give him the 
cOlnllland of tbe Channel, \v hich perlnanent or accidental 
naval superiority might afford bÍIn, and then calculate if you 
can-for it \vouid pass DIY reckoning po,ver to do so-the 
disastrous consequences to the British nation ,vhich a land- 
ing of an arnlY of from one to two hundred thousand men 
would bring with it. Surely even a large yearly expendi- 
ture for arIUY and navy is an econolnical insurance against 
such a catastrophe." The reader ,viII perhaps be reminded 
of one of the most effective arguments of Demosthenes. 
Consider, he says, ,vhat even a fe\v days of the occupation 
of the country by a foreign enemy would mean, and then 
say whether, as a mere matter of economy, it ,vould not be 
better to spend a good deal of the resources we have in 
striving to avert such a calamity. There is a great differ- 
ence, ho\vever, in the purpose and the application of the t ,vo 
argun1ents. Demosthenes puts the case in a way that is, 
from its point of vie,v, perfect. He is speaking of a danger 
that lies at the gates; of an enemy who must be encountered 
one way or another; and he is pleading for instant and of- 
feneive war. It is a very different thing to argue for enor- 
mons expenditure on the ground that somebody who is now 
professing the 1110St peaceful intentions may possibly one 
day beconle your enclny, and try to attack you. In such 
a case the first thing to be considered is whether the dan- 
ger is real and likely to be ÍJnminent, or whether it is mere- 
ly speculative. Even against speculative dangers a "rise 
people will al \vays take precautions; but it is no part of 
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,\\iisdom to spend in guarding against such perils as much 
as would be needed to enable us actually to speak \vith the 
enerny at the gate. It is a question of proportion and com- 
parison. As Sir George Le\vis argues, it is not possible for 
a nation like England to secure herself against all specu- 
lative dangers. France n1Íght invade us from Boulogne or 
Cherbourg, no doubt. But the United States might at the 

ame time assail us in Canada. Russia n1ight attack, as 
she once thought of doing, our Au
tralian possessions, or 
n1ake an onslaught upon us in Asia. Gern1any n1Íght be 
in alliance \\,ith Russia; Austria might at the same tiule be 
in alliance with France. These are all possibilities; they 
Inight all come to pass at one and the san1e time. But 
ho\v could any State keep fleets and armies capable of in- 
suring bel' against serious peril fron1 such a con1 bination ? 
It would be better to make up our minds to wait until the 
assault really threatened, and then fight it out the best 
way ,ve could. Lord Palmerston seemed to forget that in 
the can1paign against Russia it did not prove easy for 
France to send out an army very much srnaller than his 
"one or t \\'0 hundred thousand men;" and that Louis N a- 
poleon \vas glad to finish up pren1aturely his campaign in 
I--Jombardy, even though he had ""011 in evpry battle. lIe 
had also made the mistake of assnnling that all these mil- 
itary and naval insurances must insure. If be had lived 
to 1870 be ,,
ould have seen that a sovereign may en- 
gage himself for years in the preparing of an inln1ense ar- 
mament, that it may be the arman1ent of a people "emi- 
nently vain " and ,\"hose "passion is glory in ,var;" and yet 
that the arnlament may turn out a vast failure, and may 
prove at the honr of need a defence like Rodomonte's bridge 
in Ariosto, ,vhich only conducts its o,vncr to ignominious 
upset and fall. All the resources of France \\
ere strained 
for years, and by one ,vho could do as he pleased, for the 
single purpose of creating a great overmastering- aJ"n1Y; and 
\vhen the time canIe to test the nrll1Y, it proved to bp little 
bettcr than \",hat Prince Bismarck called" a crowd of fight- 
.. 
ing persons." rfhis is 
urely a B1atter to be taken account 
of when ""e are thinking of going to vast annual expense 
for the purpose of n1aintaining a great armament. \Ve nIay 
go to all tbe expense, and yet not have the arman1ent when 
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\ve L"1ncy ,ve have need for it. That, I.Jord Pahn
rston 
"Tould dOli btless have said, is a risk \ve nlust run. 1\lr. 
Gladstone and Sir George Le\\?is would no doubt have 
thought problenlatic invasion a risk Blore safe to run. That 
had been the vie\v of Sir Robert Peel. 
'Vhatever nlay be thought of the rnerits of the argnment 
on either side-and tbe decision ""ill be made more often, 
probably, by temperament than by reasoning-the contro- 
yersv will serve to illustrate the sort of difference that ,vas 
eI 
gradually gro,\\Ting up bet\veen Lord Palmerston and SOIlIC 
of his o\\"n colleagues. Lord Palrnerston had of late fallen 
again into a policy of suspicion and distrust as regards 
France. 'V 
 are convinced that he was perfectly sincere; 
and, as has been said already in these pages, \\"e do not 
think there was any inconsistency in his conduct. lIe had 
for a long time believed in the good faith of the Ernperor 
of the French; but the policy of the Lombardy can1paign, 
and tbe consequent annexation of Savoy and Nice, had come 
on him as a complete surprise; and \vhen he found that his 
friend I.Jouis Napoleon could keep such secrets ii.om him, be 
possibly canle to the conclusion that he could keep others 
still more important. Lord Palmerston made England his 
idol. lIe loved her in a Pagan way. fIe did not much 
care for ahstract justice \vhere she Vlas concerned. He \vas 
unscrupulous whpre he believed her interests were to Ih) 
guarded. Nor had he any other than a purely Pagan \'ie\v 
of bel' interests. It did not seem to have occurred to him 
that England's truest interest ,vould be to do justice to her- 
self and to other States; to be \vhat Voltaire's Brahmin 
boasts of being, a good parent and a faithful friend, main- 
taining \veII her own children and endeavoring for peace 
among her neighbors. Palrnerston's idea \vas that England 
should hold the commanding place among European States, 
and that none sholl ld even seem to be in a position to do 
her scathe. 
I.Jord Palmerston's taste for foreign afl:'1il"s had no,,,- anlple 
means of gratification. England had sonlC sIuall troubles 
of ber own to deal with. A serious insurrection sprung up 
in New Zealand. The tribe of the 'Vaikatos, living near 
Auckland, in the Northern Island, began a nlovement against 
the colonists, 
nd this became before long a general rebel.. 
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liOll of the l\Iaori natives. The l\Iaoris are a renlarkably 
intelligent race, and are skilful in ,val' as \\Tell as in peace. 
Not long before this the Governor of the colony, Sir George 
Grey, had written in the ,varnlest praise of their industrial 
cavabilities and their longing for mental irnproven1ent. 
They had a certain literary art an10ng theIn; they could all, 
or nearly all, read and \vrite; n1any of then1 were eloquent, 
and could display considerable diplonlatic skill. They fought 
so ,veIl in this instance that tbe British troops actually suf- 
fered a sonle\vhat serious repulse in endeavoring to take one 
of the 1\Iaori palisado -fortified villages. In the end, how- 
ever, they \vere of cour8e defeated. The quarrel "Tas a sur- 
vival of a long-standing dispute bet\\Teen the colonists and 
the natives about land. It was, in fact, the old story: the 
colonists eager to iucrease their stock of' land, and the na- 
tives jealous to guard their quickly vani
hing possession. 
The events led to grave di
cussion in Parlialuent. 'l"he 
I
egislature of N e\v Zealand passed enactments confiscating 
some nine million acres of the native lands, and giving the 
Colonial Government something like absolute and arbitrary 
power of arrest and imprisonment. The Governn1ent at 
borne proposed to help the colonists by a guarantee to raise 
a loan of one nlillion to cover the expenses of the war, or 
the colonial share of them, and this proposal was keenly dis- 
cussed in the IIouse of Commons. It was on this occasion 
that l\tlr. Roebuck laid do\vn a philosophical theory \" hich 
gave a good deal of offence to sensitive people; the theory 
that ,vhere "the brown man" and the white meet, the bro\vn 
man is destined to disappear. The doctrine is questionable 
enough, even as a theory. No doubt the brown man is des- 
tined to disappear if the white man, \vith his better \veapons 
and greater clevcrnesR and resources, makes it his business 
to extirpate hitH; and it \vas justly pointed out that 'v hat- 
ever 1\lr. I{oebuck nlay have personally meant by his the- 
ory, its inculcation at such a nlon1cnt could only tend to 
strenO'then this idea in the rninds of sOlne colonists \v 110 

 
,vere already only too \viIIing to entertain it. But until 
the bro\vn man has had full t
lÌr-play sOllic\vhere along-side 
of the \vhite nlan, it is rash to come to any distinct conclu- 
sions as to his ultiInate destiny. 1\11". l
oebuck al\vays loved 
theories neatly cut and sharpened. lIe gave them out with 
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a precision ,vhich lent them an appearance of po\ver and of 
authority; they seenled to argue a mind that had" swallow.. 
ed fornlulas," as 
lr. Carlyle puts it, and \vas above tbe cant 
of hnn1anitarianisln. But such theories are n10re satisfacto- 
l"ily broached and discussed in scientific societies than in Par- 
liamentary debate. The ultimate destiny of the brown man 
did not particularly help the House of Comnlons to any con- 
clusions concerninO' the New Zealand insurrection because 

 , 
even 1\11'. Roebuck did not put forward his theory as an ar- 
gUlnent to prove that in every controversy \ve were bound 
to take the side of the white man and assist him in his pre- 
destined business of extinguishing his bro\vn rival. 1."he 
Government passed their Guarantee Bill, not \vithout many 
a protest from both sides of the IIouse that colonists ,vho 
readily engaged in quarrels with natives must some time or 
other be prepared to bear the expenses entailed by their 
own policy. 
Trouble, too, arose on the Gold Coast of Africa. Some 
slaves of the King of Ashantee had taken refuge in British 
territory; the Governor of Cape Coast Colony \vould not 
give them up; and in the spring of 1863 the I{ing n1ade 
threatening demonstrations, invading the territories of neigh- 
boring chiefs, destroying many of their villages, and ap- 
proaching within forty miles of our frontier. The Governor, 
assuming that the settlernent ,vas about to be invaded by 
the Ashantees, took it upon hiln to anticipate the rnovement 
LJy sending an expedition into tbe territory of the l{ing. lIe 
ordered troops to be nloved for the purpose. ':rhe season 
was baòly chosen; the clilnate was pestilential; even tbe 
black troops from the 'Vest [ndies could not endure it, and 
began to die like flies. rrhe ill-ad vised undertaking had to 
be given np; and the Government at home only escaped a 
vote of censure by a narrow majority of seven: 226 lnem- 
bers supported Sir John Hay's resolution declaring that the 
movement ,\\Tas rash and impolitic, and 233 sustained the ac- 
tion of the Government. l\luch discussion, too, \vas aroused 
by occurrences in Japan. A British subject, l\lr. I{ichard- 
son, was murdered in the English settlement of Japan, and 
on an open road made fioee to Euglishrnen by treaty. rrhis 
was in Septelnber, 1862. The rnurder was conlnlitted by 
sonle of tbe follo\vers of Prince SatsuDla, one of the power 4 
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ful feudal princes, ,vho then practically divided the author.. 
ity of Japan ,vith the regular GOYernnlent. Reparation 'vas 
deTnanded both from the Japanese GovernUlent and frotn 
Prince Satsunla; the Government paid the snm demanded 
ofthem-ÆI00,OOO-and made an apology. Prince Satsunla 
,vas called on to pay Æ25,OOO, and to see that the lllurder- 
ers ,vere brought to punishment, the crime having been 
cornmitted within his jurisdiction. SatsUllla did nothing; 
and in 1863 Colonel Neale, the English cltargé cl'ajfai1.es in 
Japan, called upon Adllliral I{uper to go ,,
ith the English 
fleet to I{agosinla, Satsunla's capital, and demand satisfac- 
tion. Adnliral !{uper entered the bay on August 11 th, 1863, 
and, after waiting for a day or two, proceeded to seize on 
some steamers. The Kagosinla forts opened fire on hin), 
and he then bonl barded the to,vn, and laid the greater por- 
tion of it in ashes. The town, it seemed, \ya8 built for the 
most part of ,,'ood; it caught fire in the bornbardnlent, and 
\yas destroyed. 

ortunately, the non-combatant inhabitants 
-the WOlllen and children-had bad time to get out of Ka- 
gosin1a, and the destruction of life was not great. The whole 
transaction ,vas severely condemned by nlauy Englishmen 
'v ho did not belong to the l'anks of those professed philan- 
thropists ,vholn it is sometimes the fashion to denounce in 
England-as if hun1anity and patriotism were irreconcilable 
qualities, and as if a true Englishman ought to have no con- 
Rideration for the sufferings and the blood of Japanese and 
l\Iaoris, and people of that sort. The IIouse of Commons, 
ho\vever, sustained the Governlnent by a large majority. 
The Government, it should be said, did not profess to justify 
the destruction of Kagosinla. Their case ,vas that Adlniral 
Kuper had to do sOInething; that there '\\"a8 nothing he 
could very well do, when he had been fired upon, but to 
bombard the town; and that the burning of the town was 
an accident of the conflict, for which neither he nor they 
could be held responsible. Satsullla finally sublnitted, and 
paid tbe money, and promised justice; but there were n10re 
murders and more bombardings yet before we caIne to any- 
tbing like an abiding settlement with Japan; and Japan it- 
self was not L'1r off a revolution, the most sudden, organic, 
and, to all appearance, complete that has ever yet been seen 
in the history of nations. 
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In the mean time, ho,vever, our Government becalne in- 
volved in liabilities more perilous than any disputes in east- 
ern or southern islands could bring on theine An insurrec- 
tion of a very serious kind broke out in Poland. It was 
provoked by the Strafford -like thoroughness of the policy 
adopted by the Russian authorities. It was well known to 
the Russian GoverlHnent that a secret political agitation ,vas 
going on in Poland; and it ,\.as deterlnined to anticipate 
Inatters, and choke off the patriotic nlovement, by taking ad- 
vantage of the periodical conscription to press into the rnili 
tary ranks an the young men in the cities who could hy any 
po
sibility be 
upposed to have any sytnpathy with it. The 
atternpt to execute this resolve ,vas the occasion for the out- 
break of an insurrection which at one tinle showed some- 
thing like a claim to success. The young men who could 
escape fled to the wood
, and there formed thenlselves into 
arlned bands ,vhieh gave the Russians great trouble. The 
rebels could disperse and come together ,vith snch ease and 
rapidity that it ,vas very difficult indeed to get any real 
ad vantage over then1. The frontier of Austrian Poland ,vas 
very near, and the insurgents could cross it, escape from the 
J{ussian troops, and recross it ,vhen they pleased to resume 
their harassing operations. Austria was not hy any means 
so unfriendly to the Polish patriots as both R,ussia and Prus... 
sia "?ere. Austria had conle unwillingly into the sehenle for 
the partition of Poland, and had got little profit by it; and 
it \vas \vell understood that if the other Po,vers concerned 
could see their ,vay to the restoration of PoliRh nationality, 
Austria, for her part, ,vonld make no objection. The insur- 
gents counted with sonle confidence on the passive attitude 
of the Austrian authorities, and the positi,.e syrnpathy of 
many officers and soldiers in the Austrian arlny. They con- 
yerted the Austrian frontier for awhile into a nlilitary basis 
of operations against RusRia. To some extent the same thing 
,vas atten1pteù on the Prussian frontier, too; but Prussia 
,vas still very 1l1ueh un
er the dorninion of Russia, and ,vas 
prevailed upon or coerced to execute an odious convention 
,vith Russia, by virtue of which the R us
ia.n troops \\
ere 
allow'ed to follo\\r Polish insurgents into Prussian territory. 
This convention created a strong feeling against !')ruRRia 
through the ,vhole of 'Vestern Europe, and for awhile Illadc 
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her nInch nlore an object of general dislike than even ltnssia 
herself: 
It ,vas plain from the first that the Poles could not, under 
the nlost favorable circumstances, hold out loug against Rus- 
sia by virtue of their o,vn strelJgth. It ,vas evident that 
wherever the insurrection could be got into a corner I
u8sia 
could crush it with ease. N everthelcss, the plans of the 
Poles ,vere not so in)prudent as they seemed. On the con- 
trary, they had a certain chance of sUCcess. "fhe idea, 
,vhether clearly and definitcly expressed or not, ,vas to keep 
the insurrection up, by any rneans and at any risk, until 
sonle of the great European Po,vcrs should be indueed to 
interfere. The insurrection ,vas a great draIna; a picce of 
deliberate stage-play. \Ve ào not say this ill any spirit of 
òisparagen1ent; the stage-play ,vas got np by patriots ,vith 
a true and noble purpose, and it was the only stateslnan-like 
policy left to the Poles. Let us keep it np long enough- 
snch was the conviction of the Polish leaders-and \Vestern 
Europe nl\1st intervene. De8pite the lesson of subsequent 
events, the Poles ,vere ,veIl justified in their political ca.lcu- 
lations. Their hopes \\Tere at one time on the very eve of 
being realized. The Emperor N ap01eon ,vas eager to n10ve 
to their aid, and Lord Russell ,vas hardly less eager. 
"rhe Polish cause ,vas very popular in England. It had 
been the political first love of many a man, who now felt his 
youthful ardor glo\v again as he read of the gallant struggle 
made in the forests of Poland. Russia ,vas hated; Prussia 
was no,v hated even more. There was no question of party 
feeling about the syn1pathy with Poland. There were about 
as many Conservatives as Radicals who were ready to :Hlvor 
the idea of SOHle effort being Inade in her behalf. Lord EI- 
lcnborough spoke up for Poland in the Honse of IJords ,vith 
poetic and impassioned eloquence. I.Jord Shaftesbury, from 
the opposite benches, denounced the conduct of Russia. The 
Irish Catholic was as ardent for Polish liberty as the J.Jon- 
don artisan. .l\.mong its most conspicuous and energetic 
advocates in England were 1\'11'. Pope IIennessy, a Catholic 
and Irish mCIU bel' of Parliaillent; and 1\lr. Edmond Beales, 
the leader of a great Radical organization in TJondon. The 
question \\Tas raised in Parliament by 1\11". I fennessy, aua 
aroused lunch sympathy there. Great public lllcetings 
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were held, at which I
ussia was denounced and Poland ad- 
vocated, not merely by popular orators, but by n1en of high 
rank and grave responsibility. 'Val' was not openly called 
for at those meetings, or in the House of Conunons; but it 
,vas urged that England, as one of the Po\vers ,vbich had 

igned the Treaty of Vienna, should join with other States 
in sumnloning Russia to recognize the rights, such as they 
,vere, ,vhich had been secured to Poland by virtue of that 
treaty. In France the greatest enthusiasnl prevailed for the 
cause of Poland. The eloquent pen of Montalembert plead- 
ed for the "nation in rllourning." Prince Napoleon spoke 
with 
ingular eloquence and impressiveness in the French 
Senate on the justice and the necessity of intervention. The 
saIne cause ,vas pleaded by Count vVale\vski, hinlself the 
SOll of a Polish lady. The Emperor Napoleon required lit- 
tle pressing. He was ready for intervention if he could get 
England to join hinl. Lord Russell ,vent so far as to dra\\r 
up and despatch to Russia, in concert with France and Aus- 
tria, a note on the subject of Poland. It urged on tbe at- 
tention of the Russian Government six points, as the outline 
of a system of pacificatioll for Poland. 
rhese \vere: a C0111- 
plete amnesty; a national representation; a distinct nation- 
al adll1inistration of Poles for the kingdolu of Poland; full 
liberty of conscience, with the repeal of all the restrictions 
ilnposed on Catholic ,vorship; tbe recognition of the Polish 
language as official; the establishment of a regular systeru 
of recruiting. There was an almost universal inlpression at 
one monlent that in the event of Russia declining to accept 
these recoinmelldations, England, Austria, and France ,vould 
nlake war to conI pel her. There was hardly any party in 
England absolutely opposed to the idea of intervention, ex- 
cept the 
Ianchester School of Radicals. Some of these 
were consistently opposed to intervention in any foreign 
cause wbatever. Others had an added ilnpression that Po- 
land had nlanaged her national affairs very badly ,vhen she 
had a chance of managing them for hersel
 and that there- 
fore there was little use in trying to set her on her feet 
again. Such opposition ,vould, ho\vever, have counted for 
even less than it did at the tiole of the Crimean \Var, if 
tho Goverlllnent had resolved on <YoinO' in with }i'rance 
lld 
þ 0 
striking a ùlo\v for I)olalJd. 
11.-16 
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Looking back now calmly on the events of that day, and 
those ,vbich followed them, it does not seem that such a 
policy \vould have been un\\
ise. There was mnch in the 
claims of Poland ,vhich deserved the sYlupathy of every 
lover of liberty and believer in the development of civiliza- 
tion. If this were the time or place for such a discussion, it 
\vould not be difficult to show that the faults found with 
Poland's old systern of government had nothing to do with 
the condition of the present; and that a new Poland would 
no more be likely to fall into the errors of the past, than a 
new Irish Parliament would be likely to refuse the fight of 
representation to Catholics. There would assuredly have 
been a distinct ad vantage to the stability of European af- 
fairs in the resuscitation of Poland as a distinct and inde- 
pendent part of the Russian State system, even if she were 
not to be a wholly independent nation once again. This, 
probably, could not have been done without war; but it 
seems more than merely probable that that ,val' \vould have 
averted the necessity for nlany other wars \\yhich have since 
been fought out with less profitable result to European sta- 
bility. 'Vhether the English alarms about the aggressive 
designs of Russia be founded or unfounded, the legislati \ye 
independence of Poland would have Inade it superfluous to 
take much thought concerning them. The new Poland 
would undoubtedly have been a State with representative 
institutions; and set in the midst of Russia and of Prussia, 
her exalnple could hardly have been \vithout a contagious 
influence of a very salutary kind on each. 
It soon became known, however, that there was to be no 
intervention. Lord Palmerston put a stop to the whole 
idea. It was not that he syn1pathized \\rith Russia. On 
the contrary, he wrote a letter to Baron Brunnow, the 
Russian Ambassador, on February 4th, 1863, in \vhich he 
bluntly told him that he regarded the Polish insurrection 
as the just punishment inflicted by IIeaven on l
ussia for 
Russia's having done so much to stir up revolution in the 
dominions of some of her neighbors. But Lord Palmerston 
bad by thig time grown into as profound a di8trnst of the 
Emperor Napoleon as any representative of the Rocial and 
democratic Republic could possibly entertain. lIe was c.on- 
vinced tbat tbe Emperor \vas stirring in the matter ('hip-fly 
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with the hope of getting an opportunity of establishing 
hinlself in the Rhine provinces of Prussia, on the pretext of 
con1pelling Prussia to remain neutral in the struggle, or of 
punishing her if she took the side of Russia. Probably 
Lord Palnlerston ".as mistaken in this instance. It is not 
likely that Louis Napoleon ever cared for any war project 
or annexation scheme except with the view of Iuaking his 
dynasty popular in France; and he lllay \\Tell have thought 
that the emancipation of Poland ".ould gain him popularity 
enough to enable hitn to dispense \vith other contrivances 
for the remainder of bis reign. IIo\\Tever that may be, Lord 
Palrnerston was firr)). lIe described a proposal of the EIn- 
veror for an identical note to be addressed to Prussia on 
the subject of the convention \vith Russia as a trap laid for 
England to fall into; and he ,vonld have nothing to do 
"Tith it. After awhile it became known that England had 
decided not to join in any project for armed intervention; 
and tì'oln that InOlnent Russia becanle merely contemptu- 
ous. The EInperor of the French would not, and could not, 
take action single-handed; and Prince Gortschakoff polite- 
ly told Lord Russell that England had really better mind 
her o,vn business, and not encourage movenlents in Poland 
,vhich ,\.ere simply the ,york of" cosmopolitan revolution." 
Lord Russell had spoken of tbe responsibility which the 
Emperor of Russia ,vas incurring; and PrinC'e Gortschakoff 
dryly replied that the Elnperor kne\v all abont that, and 
was quite prepared to accept any responsibility. It used 
to be said at the tin1e that Prince Gortschakoff gently iuti- 
mated in diplonlatic conversation that if tbe English Gov- 
ernment were inclined to occupy thelnselves in redressing 
the grievances of injured nationalities, they ,,"ould find in 
Ireland a legitimate and sufficient object for the exercise 
of their refornling energies. It is certain that England 
received a snub, and that Prince Gortschakoff intended his 
reply to be thus accepted by England and thus interpreted 
by Europe. 
After this Austria found it necessary to secure her fron- 
tier line more carefnlJy, and not al1o,v it to be nlade any 
longer a basis of operations against Russia. The insurrec- 
tion \vas flung 'v holly on its o,vn resources. It was kept 
up gallantly aud desperately for a tinle; but the end "Tas 
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certain. The Russians carried out their measures of paci- 
fication "yith unflinching hand. Floggings, and shootings, 
ànd hangings ,vere in full vigor. The Russian authorities 
recognized the equal rights of women by administering the 
scourge, and the rope, and the bullet to them as ,,"ell as to 
nlen. Droves of prisoners were sent to Siberia. N e\v steps 
,vere taken for denationalizing the country, and effecting its 
nloral as ,veIl as physical subjugation. After a time the 
,vords of l\Iarshal Sebastiani's fatuous announcement in 1831 
becal11e applicable once more, and order reigned in 'Varsa\v. 
1"he intervention of England had done much the same ser- 
yice for Poland that the interposition of Don Quixote did 
for the boy whose master was flogging him. Ther,-
 ,vas, 
to be sure, a certain difference in the conditions. Don 
Quixote did intervene practically; and while he remained 
in sight the master pretended to be forgiving and merciful. 
It ,vas ouly ,vhen the hero had ridden away th
t the master 
grimly tied up the boy again and flogged him worse than 
ever. In the case of England there ,vas no such show of 
forbearance. The sufferer "ras tied up under our very eyes 
and scourged again, and ITIOre fiercely, for the express rea- 
son that England had ventured to interfere \\
ith an un- 
meaning and ineffectual ren10nstrance. vVe have spoken of 
that school of Liberals who would not have intervened at 
all on behalf of Poland or any other nation. .l\Iany, perhaps 
n10st, persons will refuse to accept their principle. But ,ve 
can hardly believe there is anyone who will not admit that 
such a course of policy is wise, manly, and dignified when 
compared with that ,vhich intrudes its intervention just far 
enough to irritate the oppressor, and not far enough to be 
of the slightest benefit to the oppressed. 
1'he effect of the policy pursued by England in this case 
,vas to bring about a certain coldness between the Emperor 
Napoleon and the English Government. This fact ""as 
made apparent some little time after, when the dispute be- 
tween Denmark and the Germanic Confederation came up 
in relation to the Schleswig-Ilolstein succession. We need 
not go very deeply now into the historical hearings of this 
dispute \\yhich long tormented philologists, jurisconsults, and 
archæologists, as well as statesmen. An irreverent French- 
man once declared that the heavens and tbe earth shall pass 
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away, but the Schles,vig.. IIolstein question shall not pass 
a\\'ay. Practically, however, the Schleswig-llolstein ques- 
tion would seem to have passed a\vay so far as our times 
are concerned. It was in substance a question of the right 
of nationalities combined of later years with a dispute of 
succession. Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenbul'g were duch- 
ies attacbed to Denmark. IIolstein and Lauenburg \\'ere 
purely German in nationality, and only held by the King of 
Denmark, as Duke of IIolstein and Laucu burg, on much the 
. same tenure as that by virtue of \vhieh our kings so long 
held Hanover. The King of Denmark sat as Duke of 1101- 
stein and Lauenburg in tbe old Germanic Diet ,vhich used 
to hold its meetings in Frankfort-the Diet of the Germanic 
Confederation ,vhich was abolished by the Prussian victory 
at Sadowa, and \vhich r.ealleyrand once, with grave sarcasn], 
urged not to be precipitate in its decisions. Schleswig was 
attached more directly to the Danish Crown; but a large 
proportion of the population, much the larger proportion in 
the southern districts, were German, and there bad long 
been an agitation going on in Germany about the claims 
and the rights of Schleswig. One of the clailns was that 
Schleswig and Holstein should be united into one adminis- 
trative system, and should be governed independently of 
the kingdom of Denmark, the King of Denmark to be the 
ru1er of this State as the Emperor of Austria is King of 
Hungary. There can be no doubt that tbe heart of the 
German people was deeply interested in the condition of the 
Schles\vigers and Holsteiners. It was on1y natural that a 
great people should have been un,villing to see so many of 
their countrymen, on the very edge of Germany itsel
 kept 
under the rule of the Danish l{ing. The tendency of Den- 
mark always was toward an amalgamation of the duchies 
into her own State system. The tendency of the Germans 
"'as to regard with extreme jealousy any movement that 
\va y, to descry evil purpose in even harnlless innovations on 
the part of Denmark, and to make constant complaint about 
the tanlpering of the Danish authorities \vith the tongue and 
the rights of the Teutonic populations. In truth, the claims 
of Germany and Denmark were irreconcilable. Put into 
plain words, the dispute was between Denmark, ,vhich want.. 
ed to make the duchies Danish, and Germany, which \vanted 
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to ha'
e them GerInan. The arrangement which bound them 
up with Denmark ,vas purely diplon13tic and artificial. 
Anyone who '\Touid look realities in the face nl1.1st have 
seen that some day or other the Gern1ans would carry their 
point, and that the principle of nationalities \\yould have its 
,vay in that case as it bad done in so many other
. 
Suddenly the whole dispute becarne complicated ,vith a 
question of succession. The King of Denrnark, Frederick 
VII., died in N oveluber, 1863, and \vas succeeded by Chris- 
tian IX. Prince Frederick of Sch les \vig - llolstein - Sonder- 
burg-Augustenburg, claimed the succession to the Duchies 
of Schles\vig and Holstein. The late I{ing of Denmark had 
no direct heir to succeed hinl, and the succession had been 
arranged in 1852 by the Great Po\vers of Europe. The 
Treaty of London then settled it on Prince Christian of 
Schles\vig- I-Iolstein - Sonderburg- Glueksburg, the father of 
the Princess of Wales. The settlement, however, was 
brought about by persuading the Duke of Augustenburg, 
Prince Frederick's father, heir of Holstein and claimant of 
Schleswig, to renounce his rights; and no\v Prince Freder- 
ick, the son, disputed in his o\vn case the validity of the 
renunciation. The previous pretensions of Denmark to en- 
croach on the rights of the German populations in the 
Duchies bad roused an angry feeling in Germany, and Ger- 
man statesmen were ,villing to take advantage of any claim 
and any clailnant to dispute the succession of the I{ing of 
Denmark, so far as tbe Duchies were concerned. The affairs 
of Prussia \vere now in the hands of a strong man-one of 
the strongest men modern times have known. Daring, un- 
scrupulous, and crafty as Cavour, Von Bisnlarck was even 
already able to wield a power which had never been ,vithin 
Cavour's reach. The public intelligence of Europe had not 
yet recognized the marvellous combination of qualities which 
was destined to make their o\vner famou
, and to prove a 
dissolving force in the settled systems of Gernlany, and in- 
deed of the ,vhole European continent. As yet the general 
opinion of the \vorld set dO\\Tn IIerr yon Bismarck as simply 
a fanatical reactionary, a coarS(1 sort of 
letternich, a combi- 
nation of bully and buffoon. The Schles\vig-IIolstein Ques-- 
tion became, however, a very serious one for Denmark wben 
it was taken up by Von Bismarck. There does not seem the 
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slightest reason to su ppose that Bismarck ever had any idea 
of maintaining the pretensions of the Prince of Augusten- 
burg. Bisnlarck had always ridiculed then1 without any 
affectation of conceahnent. From first to last the Inind of 
Bismarck was evidently made up tbat the Duchies should be 
annexed to Prussia. But for the time the claims of the Au- 
gustellburg Prince came in conveniently, and Prussia put 
on the appearance of giving them her sanction and support. 
The result of all this was that the Germanic Diet and the 
J{ing of Dentuark could not come to any ternlS of arrange- 
ment, and-to cut preliminaries short and get to what strict- 
ly concerns our history-war becanle certain. The Germanic 
Diet intrusted the conduct of the war to the hands of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, ,vho entered into joint agreements for the 
purpose. The German troops entered, first, IIolstein, which 
under the con1mand of the Diet they had a legal right to 
do, and then Schles\vig, and war began. Denmark, one of 
the smallest and weakest kingdoms in the world, found her- 
self engaged in conflict with Austria and Prussia combined. 
The little Danish David had defied t\VO Goliaths to combat 
at one moment. 
Were the Danes and their sovereign and their Govern- 
ment mad? Not at all. They well knew that they could 
not hold out alone against the t,vo Gernlan Great PO\\Ters; 
but they counted on the help of Europe-especially they 
counted on the help of England. For a long time they had 
got it into their heads that England \vas pledged to defend 
them against any assault fron1 the side of Germany. Lord 
Russell, in multitudinou8 despatches, had very often given 
the Danish Government sound and sensible advice. He had 
constantly admonished then1 that they must, for their own 
sakes, deal fairly with the German populations; he had ur- 
gently recommended them to leave to the Gern1aus and the 
Gernlan Governments no fair ground for complaint; he had 
never countenanced or encouraged any of the acts ,vhich 
tended to the enforced absorption of German populations into 
a Danish system. He had, on the contrary, more than onee 
80n1e,vhat harshly rebuked the Danish Government for neg- 
lect or breach of engagetnents, and sternly pointed out the 
certain consequences of such a policr; but he had, at the 
same time, implied that if Denmark took the ad vice of Eng.. 
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land, England ,vould not see her ,vronged-he had, at all 
events, declared that if Dennlark did not follo\v England's 
sdvice, England \vouid not come to her assistance in case 
she ,,,ere attacked by the Germans. Dennlark interpreted 
this as an assurance that if she folJowed England's counsels 
she nlight count on England's protection, and she insisted 
that she had strictly followed England's counsels for thi8 
very reason. '\Vhen the struggle seemed approaching, Lord 
Palmerston said sOlne words in the IIouse of Comnlons, at 
the close of a session., ,vhich seenled to convey a distinct as- 
surance that England would defend Denlnark in case sbe 
should be attacked by the Gern1an Po,vers. On J ul y 23d, 
1863, he \vas questioned with reference to the conrse England 
intended to pursue in the event of the Gerrllan Po,vers pre
s- 
ing too hardly on Denmark, and he then said: "'\V e are 
convinced-I anl convinced, at least-that if any violent at- 
tempt \vere made to overthrow the rights and interfere with 
the independence of Denmark, tbose ,vho nlade the attempt 
,vould find in the result that it would not be Dennlark alone 
,vith \"hich they ,,,,ould have to contend." These ,vords were 
after,vard explained as intended to be merely prophetic, 
and to indicate Lord Palmerston's private belief that in 
the event of Denmark being invaded, France, or Russia, or 
sonle State some\vhere, ,vouid probably be generous enough 
to come to the assistance of the Danes; but ,vhen the ,vords 
were spoken, it did not occur to the mind of anyone to in- 
terpret theln in such a sense. The part of Lord Palmerston's 
speech which contained them "Tas dealing distinctly and ex- 
clusively ,vith tbe policy of England. It ,vas not supposed 
that an English l\Iinister could expect to satisfy the l-Iouse 
of Comnlons by merely giving a specimen of his skill in 
forecasting the probable policy of other States. Everyone 
believed that Lord Palmerston was answering on behalf of 
the Engli8h Government and the English people. 
The Danes counted ,vith confidence on the help of Eng- 
land. They refused to accept the terms ,vhich Gerlnany 
,vonId have imposed. They prepared for war. Public opin.. 
ion in England ,vas all but unaninlous in favor of Denmark. 
Five out of every six persons were for England's drawing 
the sword in her cause at once; fi vc out of every six of the 
small minority "1 ho were against ,val' "\\Tere, nevertheless, in 
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ympathy with tbe Danes. l\Iany reasons cOlnbined to bring 
aLout this condition of national feeling. In the first instance 
very few people kne\v anything whatever of the merits of the 
controversy. Even professed politicians hardly understood 
the que8tion. The general impression was that it ,vas pure- 
ly the case of t\VO strong Powers oppressing, in wanton and 
\vicked cOlubination, a \veak but gallant people. Austria 
,vas not popular in England; Prussia \vas detested. l\Inuy 
Englishruen w'ere angry ,vith her because her Government 
had maòe the convention ,vith Russia ,vhieh has already 
been nlentioned, and because she had a reactionary lninister 
and a halt:despotic king. A large number of persons did 
not like the Gernlans they met in the City and in business 
generally. SOlne had disagreeable rerniniscences of their 
travels in Prussia, and had been unfavorably impressed by 
the police systems of _Berlin. l\foreover, it ,vas then an arti- 
cle of faith \vith 1110st Englishmen that Prussians \vere mis- 
erable fello\vs, ,vho could only smoke and drink beer, and 
,,"ho, being unable to fight \vith any decent adversary, were 
trying to get a \varlike reputation by attacking a very weak 
Po,ver. ]J.unch had a cartoon representing the conventional 
English soldier and sailor regarding with looks of utter con- 
tenlpt an Austrian and a Prussian, and agreeing that Eng- 
lisll1nen ought not to be called on to fight such fellows, but 
offering to kick them if it "'''ere thought desirable. In Eng- 
land, at this tilDe, military strength meant the army of the 
Emperor of the 
--'rench, and political sagacity ,vas represent- 
ed by the wisdom of the same soyereign. 
A certain small number of persons in England sympa- 
thized ,vith Dennlark for another reason. The Prince of 
'Vales had been married to the Princess ...\lexal1dra on 
Iarch 
10th, 1863. The Princess Alexandra ,vas, as it has been al- 
ready said, the daughter of the King of Dennlark. She ,vas 
not a Dane, except as \\
e Inay, if ""e like, call the EUlperor 
of Brazil a Brazilian; but her falllily had no\v cOlne to rule 
in Denmark, and she became, in that sense, a Danish princess. 
lIeI' youth, her beauty, her goodness, her s".eet and ,vinning 
ways, had made her lllore popular than any foreign princess 
ever before was known to be in England. It seen1ed-even 
to some who ought to have had more judglnent-that the 
,"irtues and charms of the Princess Alexandra, and the fact 
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that she was now Princess of Wales, supplied ample proof 
of the justice of the Danish cause, and of the duty of Eng- 
land to support it in arms. Not small, therefore, was the 
disappointnlent spread over the country when it was found 
that the Danes were left alone to their defence, and that 
England was not to put out a hand to help them. 
Yet it was as impossible as it would have been absurd 
for England to maintain in arms the cause of Denmark. To 
begin with, the cause was not one which England could 
reasonabl y have supported. The artificial arrangements by 
which the Duchies were bound to Denmark could not en- 
dure. They were the device of an era and a system of pol- 
icy from which England was escaping as fast as she could. 
It was not a controverR)" which specially concerned the Eng- 
lish people. England ,vas only one of the parties to tbe 
diplon1atic arrangernents \vhich had bound up the Duchies 
and the Danish kingdon1 together. Lord Russell was will- 
ing, at one nloment, to intervene by arms in support of Den- 
mark, if France would join with England, and he made a 
proposal of this kind to the F"rench Governnlent. The Em- 
peror Napoleon refused to interfere. lIe had been burt by 
England's refusal to join with him in sustaining Poland 
against Russia, and no\v was his time to make a return. 
Besides, he had, after the attempt at diplomatic intervention 
between Poland and l
ussia, issued invitations for a Congress 
of European sovereigns to assemble in Paris and make a ne,v 
settlement of Europe. The Governments to which the invi.. 
tation was addressed had, for the most part, returned a civil 
acceptance, well kno,ving the project ,vould COine to nothing. 
Lord Russell refused to have anything to do with the Con- 
gress, and gave some excellent reaRons for the refusal. The 
Emperor Napoleon was some 'v hat hurt by the chill comnlon- 
sense of Lord Russell's reply. The Emperor's invitation ,vas 
evidently meant to be a doculuent of historical and 1l10n- 
umental interest. It was drawn up in the spirit of ,vhat 
Burke calls" a proud humility." It ßlade allusion to the 
early misfortunes and exile of the writer, and put him for- 
",.ard as the one sovereign of Europe on whose face the 
'\\.inds of adversity had severely blown. It must have been 
painful to find that so much eloquence and emotion had 
been put into a State-paper for nothing. The Emperor's 
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turn had now COlne, and he \vonld not join with England in 
sustaining the cau
e of Denrnark. There \vas absolutely 
nothing for it but to leave the Danes to fight out their bat- 
tle in the best way they could. Lord Palmerston put the 
n1atter very plainly in a letter to Lord Russell. "The truth 
is," he wrote, " that to enter into a military conflict \vith all 
Germany on Continental ground would be a serious undertak- 
ing. If Sweden and Denmark ,,?ere actively co-operating with 
us, our 20,000 n1en might do a great deal; but Austria and 
Prussia could bring 200,000 or 300,000 into the field, aHd 
\\rould be joined by the srnaller German States." At a later 
period of the struggle Lord Palmerston spoke \vith full frank- 
ness to Count Apponyi, the Austrian Ambassador. He ex- 

ained that the English GoverrHIlent had" abstained from 
taking the field in defence of Denmark for many reasons- 
fro111 the season of the year, from the smallness of our army, 
and the great risk of failure in a struggle with all Germany 
by land." But Lord Palmerston pointed out that" with re- 
gard to operations by sea., the positions \vould be reversed. 
vVe are strong, Germany is weak; and the German ports in 
the Baltic, North Sea, and Adriatic would be greatly at our 
con1 uland." Therefore Lord Palmerston warned the Austrian 
Alubassador that a collision between England and Austria 
might happen if an Austrian squadron ,vere to enter the 
Baltic in order to help the operations against Denmark. The 
Austrian ..Anlbassador explained that his Government did not 
inten.d to send a squadron into the Baltic. This was an 
unofficial conversation bet\veen Pahl1erston and Count Ap- 
ponyi, and had no effect on the fortunes of the \var, or on 
the diplomacy that brought it to an end. 
The Danes fought \vith a great deal of spirit; but they 
\vere extravagantly outnumbered, and their weapons were 
miserably unfit to contend a.gainst their po\verful enen1ies. 
The Prussian needle-gun canle into play with terrible effect 
in the carnpaign, and it soon made all attenlpts at resistance 
on the part of the Danes utterly hopeless. The Danes lost 
their ground and their fortresses. They \von one little fight 
on the sea, defeating sorne Austrian vessels in the German 
Ocean off IIe1igoland. The ne\vs \vas received with wild 
enthusiaSlll in England. Its annonncelnent in the I-Iouse of 
Commons drew dO\\ill the un\vonted manifestation of a round 
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of applause from the Strangers' Gallery. But the struggle 
had ceased to be anything like a serious canlpaign. The 
English Government kept up active negotiations on behalf 
of peace, and at length succeeded in inducing the belliger- 
ents to agree to a suspension of arms, in order that a con- 
ference of the Great Po\vers might be held in London. The 
conference ,vas called together. The populations of the 
Duchies, about "Thorn the ,,,hole dispute had taken place, 
were beginning now to suspect that their claims to inde- 
pendent existence ,vonld very probably be overlooked alto- 
gether, and that they ,vere only about to be passed from 
one ruler to another. They sent a deputation to London, 
and claimed to be represented directly at the Conference. 
Their .claim ,vas rejected. They, the very people whose 
national existence was the question in dispute, were informed 
that diplomacy made no account of thern. They had no 
right to a voice, or even to a hearing, in the councils which 
were to dispose of their destinies. The Saxon minister, 
Count Beust, \vho afterward transferred bis abilities and 
energies to the service of Anstria, did the best he could for 
them, and acted, so far as lay in his power, as the representa- 
tive of their clainls; but they were not allowed any ackno\vl- 
edged representation at the Conference. The deliberations 
of the Conference came to not.hing. Curiously enough, the 
final rejection of all compromise canle fronl the Danes. 
Whether they had still some lingering hope that by pro- 
longing the war they could induce sOlne Great Power to in- 
tervene on their behalf, or \vhether they were nlereIy influ- 
enced by the doggedness of sheer desperation, we cannot 
pretend to know. But they proved suddenly ob
tinate; at 
the last hour they rejected a proposal which Lord Paln1er- 
stOll described as reasonable in itself, and the Conference 
came to an end. The ,val' broke out again. The renewed 
hostilities lasted, however, but a short time. It was plain 
now even to the Danes themselves that they could not hold 
their ground alone, and that no one ,\ras coming to help 
them. The Danish Government sent Prince John of Den- 
mark direct to Berlin to negotiate for peace-they had had 
enough, perhaps, of foreign diplomatic intervention -and 
terms of peace ,vere easily arranged. Nothing could be 
more simple, Denmark gave up everything she had been 
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:fighting for, and agreed to bear part of the expense which 
had been entailed upon the Gerrnan Powers by the task of 
chastising her. '-fhe Duchies were surrendered to the dis- 
posal of the AllieR, and nothing n10re ,vas heard of the 
clain1s of the heir of Augustenburg. That claimant only 
got what is called in homely language the cold sboulder 
,vben be endeavored to dra,v the attention of tbe Herr von 
Bismarck to his alleged right of succession. A new war 
was to settle the ownership of the Duchies, and some much 
graver questions of German interest at tbe same time. 
It was obviously impossible that the conduct of the Eng- 
lish Government should pass unchallenged. They were 
quite right, as it seems to us, in not intervening on behalf of 
Denmark; but they were not right in giving Denmark the 
least reason to believe that they ever ,vould intervene in her 
behalf. It would have been a calamity if England had suc- 
ceeded in persuading Louis Napoleon to join her in a war to 
enable Denmark to keep the Duchies; it could not be to the 
credit of England that her l\Iinisters had invited IJouis N a- 
poleon to join them in such a policy and had been refused. 
We cannot see any way of defending Lord Paln1erston and 
Lord Russell against some sort of censure for the part they 
had taken in this transaction. It would have been a dis- 
credit to England if she had become the means of coercing 
the Duchies into subjection to Denmark, supposing such a 
thing possible in the long run; but her ministers could 
claim no credit for not having done so. They would have 
done it if they could. They had thus given Europe full evi- 
dence at once of their desire and their incapacity. Their 
political opponents could not be expected to overlook such a 
chance of attack. Accordingly, in the two Houses of Par- 
liament notices ,vere given of a vote of censure on the Gov- 
ernment. Lord l\lalmesbury, in Lord Derby's absence, pro- 
posed the resolution in the Honse ofLord
, and it was carried 
by a nlajority of nine. The Government nlade little account 
of that; the Lords al \vays had a Tory nlajority. As Lord 
Palmerston himself had put it on a former occasion, the 
Government knew when they took office that their opponents 
bad a larger pack of cards in the Lords than they had, and 
that whenever the cards came to be all dealt out the 01'- 
position pack must show the greater number. In the HOUSQ 
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of Commons, ho\v-ever, the matter was much more serious. 
On July 4th, 1864, l\Ir. Disraeli himself moved tbe resolution 
condemning the conduct of the Government. The resolu- 
tion invited the House to express its regret that" w'hile the 
course pursued by her l\lajesty's Government has failed to 
Dlaintain their avo\ved policy of upholding the integrity 
and independence of Denmark, it has lo,vered the just influ- 
ence of this country in the capitals of Europe, and thereby 
diminished the securities for peace." 1\lr. Disraeli's speech 
was ingenious and telling. lIe had a case which even a far 
less capable rhetorician than he nlu
t have made impres- 
sive; but he contrived more than once by sheer dexterity 
to make it unexpectedly stronger against the Government. 
Thus, for example, he went on during part of his opening 
observations to compare the policy of England and of 
F'rance. lIe proceeded to show that :B"rance was just as 
much bound by the Treaty of Vienna, by the London Oon- 
yention, by all the agreements affecting the integrity of 
Denmark, as England herself: Sonle of the 
Iinistry sitting 
just opposite the orator caught at this argument as if it 
,vere an admission telling against l\lr. Disraeli's case. They 
met his words \vith loud and emphatic cheers. The cheers 
meant to say," Just so; France was responsible for the 
integrity of Denmark as much as England; why, then, do 
you find fault \vith ns?" This ,vas precisely what Mr. 
Disraeli wanted. Perhaps he had deliberately led up to 
this very point. Perhaps he had purposely allured his op- 
ponents on into the belief that he ,vas making an admission 
in order to draw from some of theln sorne note of triumph. 
lIe seized his opportunity no\v, and turned upon his antag- 
onists at once. " Yes," he exclaimed, "France is equally 
responsible; and how comes it, then, that the position of 

-"rance in relation to Denlnark is so free from embarrass- 
ment and so dignified; that no word of blan1e is uttered 
any\vhere in Europe 3gain
t France for \vhat she has done 
in regard to Denmark, \vhile your position is one of infinite 
perplexity, while you are everywhere accused and unable 
to defend your
elves? IIow could this be but because of 
some fatal mistak<?, some terrible mismanagement?" In 
truth, it was not difficult for 1\1r. Disraeli to show mistakes 
in abundance. No sophist could have undertaken to de.. 
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fend all that l\Iinisters had done. Such a defence "'Tould 
involve sundry paradoxes; for they had, in some instances, 
done the very thing to-day which they had declared the 
day before it "Tould be impossible for them to do. 
The Government did not make any serious attempt to 
justify all they had done. They were glad to seize upon 
the opportunity offered by an an1endn1ent \vhich 1\11'. King- 
lake proposed, and ,vhicb n1erely declared the satisfaction 
with \vhich the House had learned" that at this conjunct
 
ure her l\Iajesty had been advised to abstain from armed 
interference in the ,var now going on between Denmark 
and the German Powers." This all1endment, it will be seen 
at once, did not meet the accusations raised by }\tIre Disraeli. 
It did not say whether the J.\tlinistry had or had not failed 
to maintain their avo\ved policy of upholding the integrity 
and independence of Dennlark; or \vhetlíer their conduct 
had or had not lo\vered tbe just influence of England in the 
capitals of Europe, and thereby diminished the securities for 
peace. It gave the go-by to such inconvenient questions, 
and siJnply asserted that the IIouse ,vas, at all events, glad 
to hear there ,vas to be no interference in the war. 
IaI1Y 
doubted at first whether the Governn1ent would condescend 
to adopt Mr. Kinglake's an1endment, or ,vhether they ,vonld 
venture upon a distinct justification of their conduct. Lord 
Palmerston, however, had an essentialJy practical way of 
looking at every question. He was of O'Connell's opinion 
that, after all, the verdict is the thing. He knew he could 
not get the verdict on the particular issues raised by 1\1r. 
Disraeli, but he was in good hope that he could get it on 
the policy of his adlniniRtration generally. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, adopted 1\11". Kinglake's amendment. Still, 
the controversy was full of danger to Lord Palmerston. 
The advanced Liberals disliked him strongly for his lavish 
exppnditure in fortification schemes, and for the manner in 
which he bad thrown over the Refornl Bin. They were not 
coerced, morally or otherwise, to support him merely be- 
cause he had not gone into the ,val" against Germany; for 
no responsible voice from the Opposition had said that the 
Conseryatives, if in office, would bave adopted a policy of 
intervention. On the contrary, it was from Lord Stanley 
tbat there came, during the debate, tbe most unwarlike sen.. 
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timent uttered during the whole controversy. Lord Stan- 
ley bluntly declared that" to engage in a European war for 
the sake of these Duchies would be an act, not of itnpolicy, 
but of insanity." There were menlbers of the Peace Society 
itsel
 probably, who would have hesitated before adopting 
this vie,v of the duties of a nation. If war be permissible 
at alJ, thpy might have doubted whether the oppression of 
a Snlan people is not as fair a ground of warlike interven- 
tion as the grievance of a numerous population. When, 
ùo\vever, such sentinlcnts came from a leader of the party 
proposing the vote of censure, it is clear that the men who 
were for non-intervention as a principle ,vere left free to 
vote on one side or the other as they pleased. 1\1r. DisraeIi 
did not ,vant to pledge them to ,var1ike action any more 
than Lord Palmerston. l\lany of them would, perhapR, 
rather have voted with 1\lr. Disraeli than with Lord Palmer- 
ston if they could see their way fairly to sucb a course; and 
on the votes of even a fe,v of them the result of the debate 
depended. They held the fate of Lord Pahnerston's lVlinis- 
try in the hollow of their hand. 
Lord Pahnerston seems to have decided the question for 
them. His speech closing the debate ,vas a masterpiece, 
not of eloquence, not of political argument, but of practical 
Parliamentary tactics. He spoke, as was his fashion, with- 
out tbe aid of a single note. It was a wonderful spectacle 
that of the man of eighty, thus in the growing morning 
pouring out his unbroken strealll of easy, effective eloquence. 
He dropped the particular questions connected with tbe 
vote of censure almost immediately, and went into a long 
review of the 'v hole policy of his administration. He spoke 
as if the resolution before the IIonse were a proposal to inl- 
peach the Government for the entire course of their donles- 
tic policy. lIe passed in triumphant review all the splen- 
did feats which Mr. Gladstone had accomplished in the re- 
duction of taxation; he took credit for the commercial 
treaty with France, and for other achievements .in which, 
at the time of their accomplishment, he had hardly even at: 
fected to feel any interest. lIe Rpokc directly at the eco- 
nomical Liberals; the men who were for sound fina.nce and 
freedonl of international comnlerce. The regular Opposi- 
tion, as be well knew, would vote against him; the regl1l:u 
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!;U ppol'ters of the l\Iinistry would vote for hirn. Nothing 
eould alter the course to be taken by either of these parties. 
'rhe advauced Liberals, the men wlHHn possibly Pahnerston 
in his heart rather despised as calculators aTHI econonlists- 
these n1Ïght be affccted one \\Tay or the other hy the lUanneI' 
in \vhich he addressed hirllsclf to the debate. 'ro these and 
at these he spoke. lIe knew that 
lr. Gladstone was the 
one leading 01a11 in the .l\Iinistry \VhOnl they regarded with 
full trust and ad rniration, and Oil 1\lr. Gladstone's exploits 
he virtually rested his case. IIis s}Jeech said in plain words: 
"If you vote for this resol u tion proposed by 1\lr. Disraeli, 
you turn 1\11". Gladstone out of office; you give the Tories, 
who understand nothing about Free-trade, and \vho opposed 
the French Conlmercial Treaty
 an opportunity of tnarring 
all that he has malIe." Some of Lord Palnlcrston's audi- 
ence ,vere a little inlpatient no\v and then. "'Vhat has a11 
this to do \vith the question before the House?" ,vas mur- 
mured from 11lore than one bench. It had everything to do 
with tbe question that ,vas really before the House. That 
question was, "Shall Palmerston remain in offi(
e, or shaH he 
go out and the Tories COllIe in?" The ad vanced I
iberals had 
the decision put into their bands. As Lord 1>a] nlerston re- 
vie""eò the financial and cOlunlercial history of his adminis- 
tration, they felt thernselves moral1y coerced to snpport the 
l\linistl"Y ,vhich had done so Illuch for the policy that \vas 
especially the offspring of their inspiration. \Vhen thr ii- 
vision ,vas taken it was found that there \vere 295 votes (or 
1\lr. Disrae]i's resolution, and 313 for the anlendlnent. Lord 
Palmerston \vas savt--d by a majority of eighteen. It was 
not a very brilliant victory. There \vere not many votes to 
spare. Bnt it \vas a victory. The Conseryative miss by a 
foot was as good for Lord I>almerston as a Bliss by no lnile. 
It gave hiln a secure tenure of office f()]- the rest of his life. 
Snch as it \vas, the victory ,,"as \\'on nlainly by his O\VIl skill, 
energy, and astuteness, hy the ready Inanner in ,vhich he 
evaded the question actual1y in ilebate, and rested his claim 
to acquittal on services whicb no one proposed to disparage. 
r.rhe conclusion ,vas thoroughly illogicaJ, thoroughly practi- 
cal, thoroughly EngliRh. Lord PaJnlerston knew his time, 
his opportunity, and his nlen. 
That was the last great speech made hy I;ord Palrner. 
11.-17 
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stone That was the last great occasion on "rhich he \vas 
called upon to address the House of Commons. The effort 
,vas worthy of the emergency, and, at least in an artistic 
sense, deserved success. 'rhe speech exactly served its pur- 
pose. It had no brilliant passages. It had no hint of an 
elevated thought. It did not trouble itself \vith any pro- 
fession of exalted purpose or principle. It did not contain 
a single sentence ,vhich anyone could care to remember af- 
ter the emergency bad passed away. But it did for Lord 
Pahuerston ,vhat great eloquence might bave failed to do; 
,vhat a great orator, by virtue of his very genius and orator- 
ical instincts, might only have rnarred. It took captive the 
wavering minds, and it carried the division. 


CIIAPTER XL VI. 


EBB AND FLOW. 


ONE cannot study English politics, even in the most su- 
perficial \vay, without being struck by the singular regularity 
\vith which they are governed by the Ia,v of action and re- 
action. The succession of ebb and flo\v' in the tides is not 
more regular and more certain. A season of political energy 
is sure to come after a season of political apathy. After the 
sleeping comes the waking; after the day of work, the night 
of repose. A liberal spirit is abroad and active; it carries 
all before it for a\vhile; it pushes great reforms through; 
it projects others still greater. Suddenly a pause comes; 
and a whisper is heard that we have had too much of Re- 
form; and the \\,hisper grows into a loud remonstrance, and 
the remonstrance into what seems to be an aln10st universal 
declaration. Then sets in a period of reaction, during which 
Reform is d'
nounced as if it were a treason, and shuddered 
at as though it were a pestilence. For a season people 
make themselves cOJnfortable, and say to each other that 
England has attained political perfection; that only fools 
and traitors would ask her to venture on any further change, 
and that \\re are all going now to have a contented rest. 
Just as this condition of things seems to have become a set- 
tled habit and state of existence, the new reaction begins; 
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and before n1en can ,veIl note the change, the country is in 
tLe !tn'\Tor of a ReforIl1 fit again. It is so in onr foreign pol- 
icy. \Ve seelll to have settled do\vn to a \Vashingtonian 
principle of absolute isolation froln the concerns and COln- 
plications of foreign countries, until suddenly ,ve becolne 
a\vare of a rising sea of reaction, and alnlost in a lllotnent 
we are in the thick of a policy \vhich involves itself in the 
affairs of every State froln Finland to Sicily, and ii"om Japan 
to the Caspian Sea. It is the same \vith our colonies. We 
are just on the eve of a blunt and cool dismissal of them 
fr01n all dependence on us, when suddenly \ve find out that 
they are the strength of our limbs and the light of our eyes, 
and that to live \vithout thenl would be only death in life; 
and for another season the patriotism of public nlf1n consists 
in professions of unalterable attachment to the Colonies. It 
is RO ,vith regard to warlike purpose and peaceful purpose; 
with regard to armanlents, fortitic3 tions, law reform, every- 
thing. An ordinary observer ought to be able almost al- 
ways to forecast the weather of the conling season in Eng- 
lish politi<'$. 'Vhen action has run its course pretty nearly, 
)"eaction is sure; and it ought not to be very difficult to 
foresee \vhen the one has had its season and the other is to 
succeed. . 
The explanation of this phenomenon is not to be found in 
the fact that the people of these countries are, as 1\1:r. Car- 
1yle says, " mo
tly fools." They do not all thus change their 
opinions in sudden mechanical springs of alternation. The 

xplanation is not to be sought in any change of national 
opinion at all, but rather in a change in the ascendency be- 
t\veen t\VO tolerably \vell- balanced parties in politics and 
thought. The people of these countries, or perhaps it should 
be said of England especially, are born into IJiberalism a.nd. 
Conservatism. In Ireland and in Scotland the condition of 
things is modified by other facts, and the same general rule 
will hardly apply; hut in England this is, roughly speakillg, 
the la,v of life. l\Ien, as a rule,l'elnain in the political con- 
rlition-we can hardly Rpeak of the political convictions-to 
which they were born. But the nlajority give themselves 
little trouble about the matter. If there is a great stir made 
by those just above them in politics, and to whom they look 
up, they will take some interest, and \\Tin exhibit it in au}' 
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desirable \vay; but they do not nl0ye of then18elves, and 
,vhen their leaders appear to acquiesce in anything for a 
season they ,vithdra \v their atten tion altogether. 1\1any a 
Ul
Ul is hard ly conscious of \" hether he is Liberal or Con- 
servati\"e until he gets into a cro\\'d sonle\vhere, and hears 
his neighbor
 shouting. 1'hen he shouts with those ,,,honl 
he kno""s to ùe of the opinions he is understood to hold, and 
he shouts hiIllself into political conviction. This is the con- 
dition of t.he majority on both sides. It takes imnlense 
trouble on the part of the leaders to rouse tbe nlass of their 
follo\\Ters into a condition of genuine activity. The major.. 
it yare like SOlne of the hea vy- \vinged in8ect
 ".ho hardly 
ever use their ,ving8, and who, \vhen for SOHle reason they 
are anxions to hoist theulsel\Tes into the air, nlar be seen 
of a sunlluer t\vilight nlaking their preparation so long and 
slowly that a passing observer would never suppose they 
meant any such 1111,,"onted nlovement as a flight. The politi- 
cal leaders, and the folIo\vers inlmediately \\Tithin hearing of 
their voices, bave for the Inost part the direction of affairs 
in their hands-these and the newspapers. The leaders, the 
Honse of Commons, and the active local men in cities and 
borougbs - these and the ne\vspapers nl:tke up ,vhat \\J'e 
COlllHlonly understand to be public opinion. The change in 
pn blic opinion, or \vhat seeIllS to he such, is w hen one set 
succeeds for a tinle in getting predoJl1inance over the other. 
1"he predominance is usually transferred \\'hen one set has 
done or said all it is quite prepared to <10 or say for the nlO" 
Inent. Then the other, having lost patience or gained conr" 
age, rushes in and gets his turn. It is like a contest in SOHle 
burlesque eclogue, in which each singer has his chance only 
\vhen the ri val is out of breath, and he can strike in and. 
keep singing until he too fcel
 his lungs fail him and has to 
give \vay. The I.Jiberals are in po\ver, and they carry some 
1l1eaSUres by the strength of t hpir parliatncntary majority. 
The nlornent conIes when they go farther than the patience 
of tbeir opponents \vill bear, or when they have nothing 
more to suggest at the ß10ment. In either case, the man- 
agers of the Opposition arouse thernselves; and they say, 
"'Ve cannot endure any more of this;" or they ask each 
other why they have endured so much. They stir up their 
whole party \vitb all the energy they can muster, and at 
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Jast, nfter tremendous effort, they get their shard-borne bee
 
tIe hoisted for his dro\vsy flight. 
'hc others have sunk into 
com parative languor. 'rhey have clone ,y hat they ,\'anted to 
do; they have, according to the }1"rench phrase, exhausted 
their mandate; and there is nothing by ,vhich they l'au call 
the whole strength of their party into actioll. l."hey do not 
any longer see their "ray as \vell as their oppollents do. 
'rhey are Bot so angry or so resolute. PerhalJs they thillK 
they ha\re gone a little too far. '-fhe Conservative ne\\'spa- 
pel's arc all astir and aflaIne. The Conservative passion is 
ron
ed. '-fhe Conservative lungs are fresh and strong; their 
ri val
 are out of breath. In a ,vord, the Conservati yes get 
"rhat Arnerican politicians call" the floor;" and this is Con- 
servative reaction. AIl the t.in1e it is probable that not 
oue man in every ten thousand of the population has really 
changed his opinion. The Conservati yes hold their place 
for a certain time until their opponents have recoyered their 
energies, and have lost their patience; until their passion to 
attack is rDore thorough and genuine than the po"rer of the 
tnen in possession to resi
t. 
"hen the Liberal beetle is got 
upon his ,,'ings, and Liberalisln has its tÍlne again. 
During all these changes, ho\vever, the Liberal rnovement 
is necessarily gaining ground. Reaction in English politics 
uever now goes the length of undoing "That has been done. 
It only interposes a delay, and a ,varning against moving 
too far and too fast in the saIne direction. l.'herefore, after 
(:Iach flux and efflux it is a Inatter of practical neceHsity that 
the cause \" hieh nlcans nlOyelnent of SOlne kind Inust be 
found to ha\'e gained upon the cause ,vhich "Tonld prefer to 
ltitand still. It is ahllost needless to say that the Liberal 
pa.rty }Jaye not aI \vays been the actual lneans of carrying a 
liberal mOYE:lnent. 1\.11 great Conservatiye leaders have rec. 
ognizcd in good tirne the necessity of accepting sonle princi. 
pIe of I{efonn. In a practical country like England, the Con. 

ervatives could not lnaintain- a party of any kind if it were 
absolutely certain that their mission ".as to oppose every 
reform, and the nlission of the Ijhcl'als to pronlote it. As 
a principle, the busines8 of LilH.
ralisn1 is to cry" for\vard ;" 
t hat of Conservatisnl to cry" baek." '-fh(\ action anò reaction 
of \"hieh \ve sp()ak is that of IjLerali
ln and COllservatisrl1; 
not of the leaders of l.4iberal and Tory Administrations, 
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The movement of reaction against Reforn1 in domestic pol- 
icy \vas in filll force during the earlier years of Lord Palm- 
erston's Government. In honle politics, and ",here finance 
and comn1ercial legi
lation 'vere not concerned,l->ahllerston 
,vas a Conservative 
linister_ He ,vas þrobaùly, on the 
,vhole, more highly esteelned alnong the rank and file of 
the Opposition in the Housc of COIl1l110nS than by the rank 
and file on his o\vn side. Not a fü\v of the Conscrvati\ye 
country gentlenlen ,,"ould in their hearts have been glad if 
he could ha\"e renlainerl Prinle-n1Ïllister forever. IIis thor- 
oughly English ""ays appealed directly to their syrnpathies. 
IIis instincts went ,vith theirs. rrhey liked his courage and 
his anill1al spirits. :;:Ie \vas al \va ys read y to fling cheery de- 
fiance in the face of any foreign foe, just as they had been 
taught to believe that their grandfathers used to fling defi- 
ance in the face of Bonaparte and France. lIe ,vas a fàitb.. 
fullnen1ber of tbe Church of England, but his, certaillly, was 
not an austere Protestantisnl; and he allo\'Ted religion to 
COine no farther into thc affairs of ordinary life than suited 
a country gentlelnan's ideas of the fitness of things. 1"'herc 
,vas among Tory country gentlen1en, alRo, a certain don bt or 
dread as to the n1anner in \vhich eecentric and exoteric gen- 
ius might n1anage the affairs of England ,vhen the Conserva- 
tives can1e to have a government of their o\vn, and \vhen 
Lord Derby could no longer take command. These, there- 
fore, all liked Palmerston, and helped, by their favor, to 
s\\yell the sails of his popularity. l\lany of those who voted, 
with their characteristic fidelity to party, for 1\lr. Disraeli's 
resolution of censure, ,vere glad in their hearts that Lord 
Palmerston caine safely out of the difficulty. 
But as the years "Tent on there \\"ere n1anifest signs of the 
cOIning and inevitable reaction. One of the n10st striking 
of thesE? indications ,vas found in the position taken by 
lr. 
Gladstone. For some tin1e 1\11'. Gladstone had been 1110rc 
and more distinctly identifying hilnself with the opinions of 
the ad vanced I.Jiberals. The ad vanced I.Jiberals thelllsel ves 
,vere of t\VO sections or fractions, working together aln10st 
al \vays, but very distinct in cornplexioll; and it \vas 1\11'. 
Gladstone's fortune to be drawn by his sympathies to both 
alike. He ,vas, of course, dra\vn to,,"ard the l\Ianchestel' 
School by his economic views-by his agreement with them 
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on all subjects relating to finance aud to freedom of COln- 
merce; but the l\Iancbester Liberals ,vere for non-interven- 
tion in toreign politics, and they carried this into their sym- 
pathies as ,veIl as into their principles. They had never 
t5hO\Vll luuch interest in the struggles of other nations for 
political liberty. They did not seem to think it was the 
business of Englishmen to make dell1onstrations about Ital- 
ians, or Poles, or French l
epublicans. The other section of 
the advanced Liberals 'v ere sometillles even flightily eager 
in their syrnpathies \\9ith the Liberal JlI0Veinents of the Con- 
tinent. 1\lr. Gladstone ,vas in conll11union \vith the move- 
Ulents of foreign Liberals, as he was ,vith those of English 
Free - traders and economists. He \\Tas, therefore, qualified 
to stand bet\veen both sections of the advanced Liberals of 
England, and give one haud to each. During tbe debates 
on Italian questions of 1860 and] 861 he had identified him.. 
self ,vith the cause of Italian unity and independence. 
In the year 1864 Garibaldi canle on a visit to England, 
and ,vas received in London with an outburst of enthusiasm 
the like 'v hereof had not been seen since Kossuth first pass- 
ed do,vn Chcapside-and ,vhich, perhaps, \\Tas not seen even 
then. It \vas curious to notice how men of opposing parties 
were gradually swept or sucked into this \\Thirlpool of entbu- 
siasnl, and ho\v aristocracy and fashion, ,vhich had always 
held aloof from Kossuth, soon crowded round Garibaldi. At 
first the leading men of nearly all parties held aloo
 except 
1\lr. Glad8tone. fIe was alTIOng the very first and most 
cordial in his ,velcome to Garibaldi. Then the Liberal lead- 
ers in general thought they had better consult for their pop- 
ularity by taking Garibaldi up. A lady of high rank and 
great political influence frankly expressed her opinion that 
Garibaldi ,vas nothing more than a respectable brigand, but 
she joined in doing public honor to him nevertheless, ac- 
knowledging that it ,vonId he inconvenient for her husband 
to keep aloof and risk his popularity. Then the Conserva- 
tive leaders, too, began to think it ,vouid never do for thPTlI 
to hold back when the prospect of a general election \\":1S 
so closely overshadowing them, and they plunged into the 
Garibaldi \\Telcome. l\'Ien of the class of Lord Palmerston 
cared nothing for Garibaldi. l\len like Lord Derby disliked 
aud despised him; but tbe crowd ran after him, and the 
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leaders on both sides, after having looked on for a monlent 
,vith conteillpt, and another nloment ",ith arnazelllent, fairly 
pulled oft.. their hats and ran \vith the cro\vd, shouting and 
hallooing like the rest. "rhe peerage then rU8hed at Gari- 
baldi. lIe ,vas beset by dukes, nloùbed by countesses. lIe 
could not, by any po
sibility, have so divided his day as to 
find time for accepting half the invitations of tbe noble and 
lle\V friends \\Tho fought and scralll bled for him. It \vas a 
perpetual trouble to his secretaries and his private friend
 
to decide bet\veen the rival claiIl1s of a prince of the blood 
and a prilue -lninister, an archbishop and a duchess, the 
Lord Chancellor and the leader of the Opposition. The 
Tories positively outdid the Liberals in the competition. 
The cro\vd in the streets were perfectly sincere; sorne ac- 
claiming Garibaldi because they had a vague kno\vledge 
that he had done brave deeds some\vbere, and represented 
a cause; others, perhaps the majority, because they assumed 
t hat he ,vas sorneho\v opposed to the Pope. The leaders of 
society \\Tere, for tbe most part, not sincere. Three out of 
every four of them had al\vays previously spoken of Gari- 
baldi, \vhen they 
poke of him at all, as a lnere buccaneer 
and filibuster. The whole thing ended in a quarrel bet\veen 
the aristocracy and the democracy, and Garibaldi \vas got 
back to his island someho\v. IIad he ever returned to Eng- 
land, he ,vonId probably have found himself unembarrassed 
by the attentions of tbe '\Vindsor uniforrn and the Order of 
the Garter. The \v hole episode \vas not one to fill the sonl 
of an unconcerned spectator with great respect for tbe lnan- 
ner in which cro\vds anò leaders sometimes act in England. 
1\Ir. Gladstone \va
 one of the fe\v among the leaders \vho 
\vere undoubtedly sincere, and the course he took l1lade hilD 
a great favorite \vith the ad vanced Radicals. 
l\Ir. Gladstone had given other indications of a distinct 
tendency to pass over altogether from Conservatism, and 
even from Peelisln, into the ranks of the Radical Reforrners. 
On 1\Iay 11 th, 1864-, 1\[1". BaineR brought on a tnotion in the 
IIousc of Comnlons for the reduction of the borough frall- 
.. 
chise from ten pounds rental to six pound
. Dnring- the 
debate that follo\ved 1\Tr. Gladstone nlade a remarkable 
declaration. 1 Ie contenòed that the burden of proof rCBt()d 
upon those" \vho ,vould exclude forty-nine fiftieths of tbe 
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working-classes from the franchise ;" "it is for theln to show 
the Ull \vortbine

, the incapacity, and the n1Ïsconduct of the 
working-class." "I say," he repeated, "that every man 
who is not presumably incapacitated by sOlne consideration 
of per
onal unfitness or political danger, is morally entitled 
to come "Tithin the pale of the cOJlstitution." The Lill \\"as 
rejected, as everyone kne\v it ,,'ould be. A franchise bill 
introduced hy a pri vate member on a \V ednesda y is not 
suppoHed to have lnnch prospect of success. But the speech 
of 1\1r. Gladstone gave au inlportance to the debate alld to 
the occa.sion \v hich it ,,'ould not ùe easy to overrate. The 
position taken up by all Conservative mindg, no rnatter to 
,,, hich side of politics their ow'ners belonged, had been that 
the clailll nlust be nUlde out for those seeking an extension 
of the suft
rage in their favor; that they nlust show impera- 
tive public need, ilnrnen
e aud clear national and political 
ad vantage, to justify the concession; that the 11lere fact of 
their desire and fitnes
 for the fl.anchise ought not to count 
for anything in the consideration. Mr. Gladstone's way of 
looking at the question created enthusiasnl on the one side, 
consternation and auger on the other. This "9as the prin- 
ciple of Rousseau's" Social Contract," tl1any voices exclaim- 
ed; the principle of the rights of man; the red republic; 
the social and democratic reyolntion; anything, every- 
thing that is subversive and. anarchica1. Early in the 
follo\ving se
sioll there ,vas a Illotion introduced by 1\11'. 
Dillw'yn, a 
tallnch and persevering Reformer, declaring 
that the position of the Irish State Church \vas unsatis- 
factory, and called for the early attention of her 3Iajesty'
 
Governrnent. 1\lr. G]adstone spoke on the motion, and 
drew a contrast bet\veen the State Church of England and 
that of Ireland, pointing out that the Irish Church minis- 
tered only to the religious \vants of one- eighth or oue- 
ninth of the cOlnmunity amidst \vhich it \,Tas e
taLlished. 
In reply to a letter of renlonstrance 
1r. Glad
tone eXplain- 
ed, not long after, that he had not recoJlllnen<1etl any par- 
ticular action as a cOlJsequence of 
Ir. Dill wyn's resolution, 
regarding the question as yet" relTIote, and apparently out 
of all bearing on the practi('al politics of the day." It ".a8 
evident, ho\vever, that his nlind \\
ould be found to be Blade 
Gp, at 
ny time \vhen the question should becolne practical, 
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and it was highly probable that his o",-n speech had greatly 
hastened the cOIning of that time. The eyes of all Radical 
I
eformer
, therefore, turned to l\Ir. Gladstone as the future 
l\linister of Reform in Church and State. He becarne fronI 
the sanle n10ment an object of distrust, and something ap- 
proaching to detestation, in the eyes of all steady - going 
Conservatives. 
Mean,vhile there \vere many changes taking place in the 
social 3ud political life of England. 
lany eluinent Inen 
passed a,vay during the years that Lord Palmerston held 
his almost absolute s
"ay over the IIonse of Comrnons. 
One nlan \ve Inay mention in the first instance, although he 
\vas no po1itician, and his death in no\vise aftècted the pros- 
pects of parties. The attention of the English people ,vas 
called fronl questions of foreign policy and of possible inter- 
vention in the Danish quarrel, by an e\yent which happened 
on the Christmas-eve of 1863. 
_rhat day it became kno\vn 
throughout London that the author of " Vanity }1"'air" was 
dead. :\lr. 
rhackeray died suddenly at the house in Ken- 
sington which he had lately had built for him in the fashion 
of that Queen Anne period \vhich he loved, and had illus- 
trated so adnIirably. He was still in the very prime of life; 
no one had expected that his career was so soon to close. 
It had not been in any sense a long career. Success had 
cOlne somewhat late to him, and he ,vas left but a short 
tirne to enjoy it. 'Ve have already spoken of his works and 
his literary character. Since the publication of" The N e\v- 
conIes," he had not added to his reputation; indeed, it hard- 
ly needed any addition. He had established himself in the 
very foremost rank of English novelists; with l1"'ielding, ana 
Goldsn1Ïth, and l\'liss Austen, and Dickens. He had been 3. 
literary man, and hardly anything else; having harl little to 
do \\Tith politics or political journalism. Once, indeed, he 
,vas seized \vith a sudden ambition to take a seat in the 
IIouse of Comlnons, and at tbe general election of 1857 he 
offpred hinlself as a candidate for the city of Oxford in op- 
position to 1\11". Card "yell. He "ras not elected; and he 
seemed to accept failure cheerfully as a hint that he had 
better keep to literary work for the future. fIe would go 
back to his author's desk, he said good-humoredly, and he 
kept his "Tord. It is not likely that he would have been a 
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parliamentary success. lIe had no gift of speech, and had 
but little interest in tbe details of party politics. IIis polit.. 
ical vie\vs ,,"ere sentiments rather than opinions. l\lost of 
his adnlirers would probably have been sorry to see him in.. 
volved in the partisan debates of tbe IIouse of COInmons, 
where any practised official trained to glibness or any over... 
bearing declailner would have been far more than a match 
for bin}, and \vhere he had no special need or call to go. It 
is not true that success in l>arliament is incompatible \\"ith 
literary distinction. l\tIacaulay and Grote, and two ofThack- 
eray's 0\\"1) craft,I.Jord Beaconsfield and Lord Lytton,IIlay 
be called as recent witnesses to disprove that COlnmon irn- 
pression. But these \\1ere rnen who had a distinctly politi- 
cal object, or \\Tho loved political lite, and \vere only fol- 
lo\ving their star when they sought seats in the House of 
Commons. Thackeray had no such vocation, and would 
have been as llluch out of pla{\e in Parliamentary debate as 
a painter or a musician. He had no need to covet Parlia- 
mentary reputation. As it ","as ,veIl said \vhen the news of 
his defeat at Oxford reached London, the Houses of Lords 
and Commons together could not have produced "Barry 
Lyndon" and" Pendennis." His early death ,vas 3. source 
not only of national but of \vorld-,vide regret. It eclipsed 
the Christrnas gayety of nations. Thackeray ,vas as much 
admired and appreciated in Arnerioo as in England. 1\lr. 
Russel1, the correspondent of the Ti'lnes, has given an anI us- 
iug account of a Southern Confederate leader engaged in 
an attempt to run the Northern blockade, who kept talking 
all the time, and even at the most exciting and perilous mo- 
nlent
, about the various characters in Thackeray's novels. 
If Thackeray died too soon, it ,vaR only too soon for his fam- 
ily and his friends. flis fanle ,vas secure. fIe could hard- 
ly, ,vitlI any length of years, have added a cubit to his liter... 
ary stature. 
A whole group of statesmen had passed prenlaturely 
a\vay.. Sir James Grahalo had died after several years of a 
quiet career; still a celebrity in the House of Con1mons, but 
not much in the mernory of the public outside it. One of 
his latest speeches in Parliament was on tbe Chinese war of 
1860. On the last day of the session of 1861, and when al.. 
mOBt all the other meolbers had left the IIouse, he remained 
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for :l.\\Thile ta1king with a friend and fornlcr colleague, and 
as they \vere separating, Sir J all1eS Graham expressed ß 
cheery hope tbat they should meet on the first day of the 
next session in the sallIe place. But Grabaln died in tIlt: 
following October. Sidney Herbert had died a fe\v ,veeks 
before in the sanIC year. Sidney Herbert had been raised to 
t.he peerage as Lord Herbert of Lea. He had entered the 
Honse of Lords because his breaking health rendered it inl- 
possible to stand the \veal' and tear of life in the Cornl11on8, 
and he loved politics and public affair
, and could not be in- 
duced to renounce then} and live ill quiet. He \vas a nlan 
of great gifts, and \vas looked upon as a prospective Prirne- 
nlillister. He had 3, graceful and gracious bearing; he \\"a8 
an able adrninistrator, and a very skilful and persuasive dp- 
hater. His style of speaking was ,,,hat might be called, 
if it is la\vful to coin an expression for the purpose, the 
"}.>ointed-conyersationa1." lIe never declain1ed; never even 
tried to be ,vhat is c01l1monly called eloquent; but his sen.. 
tcnces callle out \vith a singularly expressive combination 
of force and ease, every argument telling, eveJ'Y stroke hav- 
ing the lightnes8 of an }1
astern champion's s\vord-play. lIe 
had high social station, and was in every \vay fi tteù to statuI 
at the head of English public affairs. He \vas but fifty-one 
years of age \\' hen he died. The country for SOIne time look- 
ed on Sir George Lewis as a man likely to lead an adnlinis- 
tration; but he too passed a\vay before his natural titne. lIe 
died t\VO years after Sir James Graham and Sidney IIerbert, 
and ,vas only SOHle fifty-seven years old at his death. Lord 
Elgin ".as dead ana Lord Canning, and Lord Dalhousie had 
been sonle years dead. The Duke of Newcastle died in 
1864. 1\lr. Gladstone, speaking at Glasgo\v, said of thes
'1 
that" they had been s\vept a,vay in the full maturity of 
their faculties and in the early stages of Iniddle life-a body 
of men strong enongh of themselves in all the gifts of \vis- 
dom and of kno\vledge, of experienee and of eloquence, to 
have equipped a Caùinet for the service of the country." 
Nor must ,ve otnit to nlention the death of Cardinal 'Vise- 
nlan on February 15th, 1865. CarJinal Wiseman had out- 
Ii ved the popular clamor once raised against him in Eng-- 
land. There ,vas a tilne \v hen his nanle would have spt all 
thp pulpit-drulns of no-Popery rattling; he canle at length 
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to be respected and adrnired everywhere in England as a 
scholar and a lllan of abilit.y. lIe "ras a devoted ecclesi3stic
 
whose zeal for his church "ras his honor, and ,vhose earnest la- 
bor in the work he ,,
as set to do had shortened his busy life. 
During the time fron1 the first outbreak of the Civil War 
in the United States to its close, all these men ,vere removed 
from the scene, and the Ci \' it 'Var was hardly over when 
l{ichard Cobden was quietly laid in an English country 
church-yard. 1\lr. Cobden paid a visit to his constituents 
of l
ochdale in November, 1864, to addre
s them on public 
affiÚrs. lIe ,vas at the time struggling against a bronchial 
attack which made it iJllprudent for hinl to attend a public 
n1eeting - especially irnprudent to try to speak in public. 
lIe had to travel a long way in bad ,veathel". His ii-iends 
endeavored to dissuade him from gOlllg to l{ochdale; but 
he ,vas convinced that the condition of political affairs was 

o full of seriousness that he COli ld not consist
ntly, ,,,'ith his 
strong sense of duty, put off addressing his constituents. 
lIe had had probably sonle presentiment of his death; for 
not long before he had passed, in COJllpany ,vith his friend 
1\11'. Bright, the place "'here his only FOil lay huried, anò he 
told 1\11". Bright that he should soon be laid beside hinl. lIe 
,vent to Rochdale 
nd spoke to a great public meeting, anò 
he did not appear to have lacked any of his .usual ease and 
energy. This speech, the last he ever made, contained the 
famous passage 80 often quoted and criticised, \\Thich con1- 
pared the undergraduate's kno,vledge of Chicago \vith his 
kno\vledge of the Ilyssns. "I \\rill take any undergraduate," 
said Cobden, " no,v at Oxford or Cambridge, and I ,vill ask 
this young gentlenUln to \\Talk up to a nlap of the Ulliteò 
States and put his fiuger upon the city of Chicago, ana I \vill 
undertake to Ray that he will not go ,\.ithin a thousand 
Illiles of it. '''Then I ,vas at Athens I sallied forth one surn- 
mer morning to see the far-famed river the Ily
sus, and after 
walking some hundred yards up what appeared to be the 
bed of a ,vinter torrent, I came up to a nurll oer of Athenian 
laundresses, and I found that they had dammed np this far- 
fanled classic river, and that they ,vere using eyery drop of 
the ,vater for their linen and such sanitary purposes. I say, 
why should not the young gentlemen who are taught all 
about the geography of the Ilyssns kno,v something about 
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the geography of the ::\Iississippi, the Ohio, and the 
Iissouri?" 
1\lr. Cobden has al\vays been charged on the faith of this 
contrast \vith a desire to thro\v contenlpt on the study of 
the classics, and with an intention to measure the conlpara- 
tive value of ancient and modern literature by the relative 
commercial iUlportauce of Chicago and the II yssns. He had 
no such purpose, He merely Ineant to sho\v that the l11cn 
who dogmatized about modern countries and politics ought 
to know something of the subject before they Rpoke and 
\vrote. lIe contended that it is ridiculous to call a modern 
political \vriter educated necause he kno\vs sOlnething about 
classic Greece and notbing about the United States. 'rhe 
humorous illustration about the Ilyssus 1\lr. Coùden had used 
in a forlner speech, and, curiously enough, sometbing to 
Tlluch the 
ame purpose had been said by Byron about the 
Ilyssus before, \vithout anyone falling foul of the autbor of 
"Childe IIarolrl," and accusing him of disparaging the cult- 
ure of Greece. Byron wTote that" places \vithout a nallle 
and rivers Bot laid dO\\Tn on maps may one day, when nlore 
kno\vn, be justly esteemed superior subjects for the pencil 
and the pen to the dry ditch of the Ily
sus and the bogs of 
Bæotia." Cobden had been a good deal proyoked, as Inost 
sensible persons ,,"ere, by the flood of ,vriting poured out on 
the country during the Arnerican Civil 'Var, in \\.hich cita- 
tions froni Thucydides ,,"ere habitually introduced to settle 
questions of luilitary and political controversy in the United 
States. That \vas the day for public instructors of tbe in- 
spired school- boy type, \vho sOlnetimes, to say the truth, 
knew little of the Greek literature from \vhich tbey paraded 
their quotations, but \\Tho kne,v still less about the geogra- 
phy or the political conditions of Alnerica; "rho \\"ere under 
the impression that the 1\1ississipVi flo\ved east and west, 
and talked cOlnplacently of English ,var steamers getting 
into Lake Erie, apparently making no account of so consid- 
erable an obstacle as the Falls of Niagara. 
This \vas Cob<1en's last speech. lIe did not cotne up to 
London until the l\Iarch of 1865, and the day on ,," hich he 
travelled ","as so bitterly cold that the bronchial aftt
ction 
f.-oln \v hich he was sufrering became cruelly aggravated. 
One of the last private letters he ever wrote 
Bclosed to a 
friend an unsolicited contribution for the relief of a poor 
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young Englishwoman ,,?hose husband, an Anlerican seaman, 
had just died. in London, leaving her \vith a ne\vly-born in- 
fant. lIe sunk rapidly, and on April 2d he died. The scene 
in the IIouse of Oon1111ons next evening \vas very touching. 
Lord Palnlerston and 1\1r. Disraeli both spoke of Oobden 
with genuine feeling and sympathy; but l\Ir. Bright's few 
and broken ,vords ,vere as noble an epitaph as friendship 
could wish for tbe grave of a great and a good Inan. BODle 
critics found fault with Lord Palrnerston for having spoken 
of Cobden's as "Demosthenic eloquence." That siInple con- 
versational style, it was asked-does IJorJ. Palmerston call 
that Demosthcnic ? Did he not use the \vord as a piece of 
unn\eaning praise, nlere]y because it caine first to his lips? 
On the contrary, it is probable that Palmerston thought the 
word expressed exactly \vbat he wished to say. 'V care 
apt, to think of the eloquence of Dernostbenes as above an 
things energetic, commanding, overbearing by its strength 
and itR action. But this is a superficial way of regarding 
the great orator. Wbat is the essential characteristic of the 
oratory of Demosthenes, in "r hich it d Hfers from that of al- 
most every other orator, ancient and ßlodern? Surely its 
intensely practical nature; the fact that nothing is spoken 
v1i,thout a present and deterlninate purpose; that no ,vord 
is used which does not bear upon the argument the speaker 
,VQuld enforce. Oobden had not the po\\?er or the polish of 
Demost.henes, nor can his manner have been at all like that 
of the Athenian; but his eloquence was al,vays moulded nat- 
urally and unconsciously in the true spirit of Demosthenes. 
It was the eloquence of one who clainled only to be heard 
for his cause, and for the arguments \vith ,vhich he should 
cOffilnend it to the intelligence of his audience. Those \vho 
fonnd fault \vith Lord Palmerston's epithet only failed to 
understand its application. 
The I.Jiberal party then found thenlSclycs approaching a 
general election, ,vith their ranks thinned by many severe 
losses. '-fhe Government had lost one po\\?erful member by 
all event other than death. The Lord Chancellor, Lord 
'V psthury, had resigned his office in conseqnence of a vote 
of the IIouse of Commons. Lord Westbury had made many 
enemies. lIe \\?as a man of great capacity and energy, into 
whose nature the scorn of forms and of lesser intellects en.. 
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tered far too freely. His character ,vas son1ewhat wanting 
in the dignity of Jnoral elevation. He had a tongue of mar- 
ve110us hitterness. His sarcastic po\\"cr "
as probably un- 
equalled in the IIouse of C0l11nlOll8 \vhile he sat there; and 
"hen he caIne into the Honse of Lords he fairly took away 
the breath of stately and forn1al peers by the unsparing 
nlanne.. in \\'hich he crnployed his Ulost daugerous gift. His 
style of cruel irony "ras nlade all the Iuore effective by the 
peculiar suavity of the tone in which IJe gave out his sar- 
t'asms and his epithets. With a face that only suggested 
80ft, bland benc\'olence, \vith eyes half closed, as those of a 
mediæva1 saint, and in accentH of 811 bd ned, 111ellifluous be- 
Ili
nity, the Lord Chancellor was \\ront to pour out a strearH 
of irony that corroded like some deadly acid. Such a n1an 
was sUI
e to make enemies; and the tin1e caIne "'hen, in the 
Scriptural sense, they found hÏln out. lIe had been lax in 
his manner of using his patronage. In one case he had al- 
lo\ved an official of the House of Lords to retire, and to re- 
ceiye a retirino- P ension \\rhile a o-rave char(ye connected ,,
ith 
ö , 
 
 
his conduct in another public office ,vas, to Lord \Vestbury's 
kno\vledge, ÍIllpending over hinl; and Lord \V cstbury had 
appointed his o,vn son to the place thus vacated. 
'hus, at 
first t5ight, it naturally nppeared that J.-Jord \\r c
thnry had 
sanctioned the pensiouing oft' of a public scryant against 
whonl a serious charge \\ra
 still a \vaiting decision, in order 
that a place n1Ïght be found for tbe Lord Chancellor's o,vn 
son. In the other case-that of an appolntnlent to the J---Ieed
 
Bankruptcy Court - the authority of Lord \Vestbury had 
been nlade use of by a Inen1 ber of his fam iI y to sanction a 
very ÏInproper arrangement. In this caRe, ho,vever, it \vas 
sho\vn that I.-Jord \Vestbury kne\v nothing of the proposal, 
and had never had any idea of assisting any Jnelnber of his 
fanlily by his influence in tbe matter. Noone believed that, 
even in the forIner case, he had been influenced by any cor- 
rupt motive. lIe had been led into error by a too easy good- 
nature toward certain menlbers of hi
 family, and by a care- 
lessness ,vhich the engrossing character of his other dutics 
might at least bave excused, if it could not have justified. 
Still, there could be no doubt that the luanner in which he 
had exercispd his patronage, or allowed it to be exercised, 
,vas deserving of reprehension. 
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The question WRS taken up by the House of COInnlons ; 
and, somewhat unfortunately, taken up, in the first instance, 
by a strong- political opponent of tbe Governlnent. On July 
3d, 1865, 1\1 r. Wartl [Innt luoved a distinct vote of ("ensure 
on the Lord Chancellor. The I-Iouse did not agree to the 
resolution, ,vhich "pould have branded the Lord Chancellor's 
conduct as "highly reprehensible, and calculated to throw 
discredit on the administration of the high offices of the 
State." It, bo\vever, accepted an amendrnent which, \\yhilc 
acquitting l.JoI'd W e
tbury of any corrupt motiye, rleclared 
that the granting of the pension sho\ved a laxity of practice 
and a want of caution with regard to the public interests on 
the part of the Lord ChancplIor. The Government were not 
able to resist this resolution. Lord Palmerston nlade the 
best effort he could to sa.ve the I.Jord Chancellor; but the 
common feeling of the Hou
e held that the ,yords of the res- 
olution ,vere not too strong, and the Governnlent had to 
bo,v to it. 'fhe Lord Chancellor iltllnediately resigned his 
office. No other conrRe ,vas fairly open to hirn. rrhe Gov- 
ernment lost a nlan of singular ability and energy. Lord 
'Vestbury's fall ,vas not, perhaps, so lunch the result of the 
one or t'\\yo transactions for which the censure ,:vas passed, 
as of the growing dislike which both flonses had conle to 
fecI for an intellect too keen to be scruvulous, and a. nature 
\\rhich brought, even to the uninspiring business of la,v re- 
forn1s, some of the fierce animo!'ities to \vhich the tongue of 
a S\yift ,yonId hardly have given a more bitter exvression. 
l\lany thought, wIlen all ,\\ras done, that he had been sonle- 
,vhat harshly uRed. He would, perhaps, have been greatly 
surprised hinH
elf to kno\v how n1any kindly things "'ere 

aid of him. 
The hour of political reaction was evidently neal' at hau(1. 
Fi,pe years had }Ja
sed a\vay since the ,vithd.'a \\?al of Lord 
John l
ussell's }
eforIn Bill; and five years Inay represent, 
in ordinary calculation, the ebb or flo\v of the pol it ical tide. 
rrhe dissolution of Parli:unent was near. Lord Derby de- 
scribed the Speech fronl the Throne, at tho opcning of the 
se8sion of 1865, as a Hort of address very proper to be deliv- 
ered by an aged nlini
ter to a n10ribund ParIian1ent. The 
J)arlianlent had run its courRe. It had accon1plished the ran
 
teat of living ont its days, and hav
ng to die by sinlple efflux 
11.-18 
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of time. On July 6th, 1865, Parliament was dissolved. 1\lr. 
Disraeli's address to the electors of Buckinghamshire, sent 
out before the dissolution, distinctly declared that the issue 
which the country ,vould have to decide concerned the N a- 
tional Church and the franchise. "The maintenance of a 
National Church," he said," involves the question ,,
hether 
tbe principle of religion shall be an elen1ent of our politi- 
cal constitution; whether the State shall be consecrated; or 
whether, dislnissing the sanctions that appeal to the higher 
feelings of man, our scheme of government should degener- 
ate into a n1ere systern of police." " I see nothing," he pro- 
clailued, "in such a result but the corruption of nations and 
the fall of empires." As regards the franchise he was vague- 
ly grandiloquent; and both tbe vagueness and the grandilo- 
quence were doubtless deliberate and to serve a purpose. 
"On tbe extension of tbe Electoral Franchise," he observed, 
"depends the distribution of power." He was of opinion 
that" the prin1ary plan of our ancient constitution, so rich 
in various wisdom, indicates the course we ougbt to pur- 
sue." What that course was 1\lr. Disraeli took good care 
not to explain too clearly. The ancient constitution, he 
showed, bad "secured our popular rights by intrusting 
power not to an indiscriminate multitude, but to the Estate 
or Order of the Commons; and a ,vise Government should 
be careful that the elements of that Estate should bear a 
due relation to the moral and material development of the 
country." Public opinion, he suggested, might not be yet 
ripe enough to legislate on the subject; but the country 
"might ponder over it with advantage, so that ,vhen the 
time comes for action we may legislate in the spirit of the 
English Constitution, which would absorb the best of every 
class, and not fall into a democracy, which is the tyranny 
of one class, and that one the least enlightened." Trans- 
lated into plain English, these pompons generalities meant 
clearly enough, although perbaps nlen did not all see it just 
then, tbat 1\11". Disrae1i would be prepared, if his turn should 
arrive, to bring in a Reform Bill, and that he still had hopes 
of being able to satisfy the country without going too far 
in the direction of popular suffrage. But it seems evident 
now that he had left it open to him to take even tbat course 
should it COII)e in his way. No matter how wide the ex.. 
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tension of tbe franchise which he found himself driven to 
make, he could al,vays say that in his opinion it only ab- 
sorbed tbe best of a class, and did not allow us to fall into 
a delllocracy. 
"'Vhicb spills the foremost foeman's life, that party con- 
quers in the strife." The first blo\v was struck in the city 
of London, and the Liberals carried all the seats. Four 
Liberals ,,?ere elected. In Westn1Ïnster the contest ,vas 
sonle\vhat remarkable. The constituency of Westminster 
al\vays had the generous ambition to \vish to be represented 
by at least one man of distinction. Westruinster had been 
represented by Fox. It had more lately had Sir Francis 
Burdett for one of its representatives, and Cochrane for 
another. Byron's friend IIobhouse long represented West- 
nlÎnster. 1\'Iore lately still it had had Sir de Lacy Evans, 
not much of a politician to be sure, but a very gallant sol- 
dier-a man ,vbose nanle was, at all events, to adopt the 
French phrase, "in the play-bill." This tinle Mr. Mill was 
ind uced to COlne out of bis caIrn retirement in A vignon and 
accept the candidature for Westminster. He issued an ad- 
dress erubodying his \vell- kno\vn political opinions. fIe 
declined to look after local busine
s, and on principle he 
objected to pay any part of the expenses of election. It 
was felt to be a sonle\vhat bold experirllent to put forw'ard 
such a nlan as l\Iill arnong the candidates for the represen- 
tation of a popular constituency. His opinions were ex- 
treme. He was not kno\vn to belong to any cburch or re- 
ligious denomination. He 
?as a philosopher, and English 
political organizations do not love philosophers. He \vas 
alrnost absolutely unknown to his countrymen in general. 
Until he carne forward as a leader of the agitation in favor 
of the Northern cause during the Civil '\Var, he had never, 
80 far as \ve kno,v, been seen on an English political plat- 
form. Even of the electors of Westrninster very fe\v had 
eYe
 seen hilll before his candidature. l\Iany were under 
the vague impression that he was a clever man \v ho \vrote 
wise books, and died long- ago. lie was not supposed to 
have any liking or capacity for Parliamentary life. l\Iore 
than ten years before it was kno\vn to a fe\v that he had 
heen in\'ited to stand for an Irish county, and ha.d declined. 
'rhat was at the time when his obser,"ations on the Irish 
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land tenure system and the condition of Ireland generally 
had til]ed the hearts of 111:lnv Irishnlen ,vith delight and. 

 
 
\vonder- delight and \\
onder to find t hat a cold English 
philosopher and ecolloIllist 
hould fornl such just and gen- 
erons opinions about Irish questions, and should express 
them ,yith Ruch a noble conrage. Since that tillle he had 
not been supposed to have any inclina.tion for public lifè, 
nor, ,ve believe, had any serious effort heen made to tenlpt 
him out of his retirenlent. The idea no\\p occurred to 1\lr. 
J anles Real, a popular "T estrninster politician, and he press- 
ed it so earnestly on l\Iill as a pu 11ic duty, that l\lill did not 
feel at liherty to refu:se. l\Iill ,vas one of the fc\v filcn \vho 
ha\'e only to be convinced that a thing \vas incunlbent on 
them as a public duty to set about doing it forthwith, no 
Inatter how distasteful it Illight be to them personally, or 
,,-hat excellent excuses they nlight offer for leaving the 
duty to others. lIe had \\pritten things ,,,hieh might ,veIl 
n1ake him doubtful about the pruùence of courting the suf- 
frages of an English popular constituency. lIe ,vas under- 
stood to be a rationalist; he ,,"as a snpporter of Inany }.->o- 
litical opinions that seerned to ordinary persons HIuch like 
" fads," or crotchets, or even crazes. He bad once said in 
his ,,'ritings that the \vorking-clasRes in England ,vere given 
to lying. I-Ie had now to stand up on platforrns before 
cro,vded and noisy assemblies, \v here everything he had 
ever \\'ritten or said could be nlade the 8U bject of question 
and of accusation, and \vith enen1ies outside capable of tort- 
uring eyery explanation to his disad vantage. A Inan of 
independeut opinions, and who has not been ashanled to 
cbange his opinions when he thought then1 ,vrong, or afraid 
to put on record each opinion in the time \vhen he hpld to 
it, is at much disadvantage on the hustings. lIe ,viII find 
out there \\yhat it is to have \vl'itten books and to have en- 
emies. l\Iill triutnphed over all the difficulties by do,,'n- 
right courage and honesty. When aRked at a public 1l1eet- 
iug, chicfly cotl1}>oRed of \\Torking-nlen, whether he had ever 
said the \\Torking--classes \\yere given to lying, he ans\\yered 
8trai
ht out, " I did ;" a bold, blunt admission ,\'ithout any 
qnalificat ion. The boldness and fi.allklless of the reply 
8truck honle to the manhood of the working-tnen who lis- 
tened to him, IIere they sav{ a leader ,vho ,vould nevel' 
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shrink frolll telling them the truth. 1\lr. 
Iill has hin1- 
self deHcribeJ \vhat follo\ved his all
nVCI.. "Scarcely \\"ere 
these t\VO \vords out of nIY nlouth, '\" hen vehelnelJt ap- 
plause resounded through the whole n1ecting. It was ev- 
ident that the ,vorking-people \vere 
o accustonled to ex- 
pect equivocation and evasion from those \\"ho sought their 
suffrages, that when they found, instead of that, a direct 
avowal of ,,,,hat ,,"'as lik(
ly to be diRagreeable to them, 
instead of being affronted they concluded at once that this 
was a person they could trust. . . . 
The first working- 
man "rbo spoke after the incident I have mentioned (it 
was 1\1r. Odger) said that the \vorking-classes had no de- 
sire not to be told of their faults; they \\ranted friends, not 
flattprprs; and felt under obligation to anyone who told 
t henl anything in thelllselves ,vhich he sincerely believed to 
require arnendnlent. j-\nd to this the meeting heartily re- 
sponded." One is in doubt ,,'hether to admire n10re the 
frankness of the speaker or the nuu) 1 y good sense of those to 
,vhom he spoke. "As luuch to Iny surprise," says l\lr.l\lil1, 
"as to that of anyone, I was returned to Parliarnent by 
a Inajority of SOllIe hundreùs over my Conservative com- 
petitor. " 
In many other instances there was a marked indication 
that tbe political tide had turned in favor of I
iberal opin- 
ions. 1\lr. Thomas Hughes, author of" Ton} Bro\vu's School 
Days," a I
adical of the" muscular ChristialJity" order, as 
it \\yas called, ,vas returned for Lambeth. 1\lr. Duncan l\I'La- 
ren, brother-in-law of 1\lr. Bright, and an aù vanced Radical, 
\va
 elected for Edinburgh, unseating a nlild \Vhig. 1\lr. G. 
O. Trevelyan, a briliiant young Radical, nephe\v of l\laeau- 
lay, came into ParIiall1ent. In Ireland some men of strong 
opinions, of ability, and of high character foulld seats in the 
IIonse of COnlffiOI1S for the first tillle. One of these ,vas l\Ir. 
J. It Dillon, a man ,vho had been concerned in the Irish l{e- 
bellion of 1848. IIe had long opposed the idea of an arrned 
rising, belie,'ing it inopportune and hopeless, but neyerthe- 
less "'hen the nlovement was precipitated by events he went 
and took his place in the front of it \vith his leader. 1\lr. Dil- 
lon had Ii ved for SOllIe yea.rs in the United States, and had 
lately returned to Ireland under an arnuesty. lIe at once r(?- 
assu111ed a leading part in Irish politics. and \\'on a high rep- 
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utation for his capacity and his integrity. He promised to 
have an influential part in bringing together the Irish U1em- 
bers and tbe English Liberals, but his untimely death cut 
short ",.hat would unquestionably have been a very useful ca- 
reer. Wherever there ,vas a change in the character of the 
new Parliament it seemed to be in favor of advanced Reforln. 
It was not merely that the rrories \vere left in a minority, 
but that so many Inild Whigs bad been renloved to give 
place to genuine Liberals. There seenled to be little doubt 
tbat this ne\v Parlialnent would do sonlething to make its 
existence Inemorable. No one surely could have expected 
that it ,vould vindicate its claim to celehrity in the peculiar 
manner that its short history illuRtrates. 1\lr. Di8raeli hÍ1n- 
self expressed his opinion of the new Parlian1ent after it had 
been but a short tiu1e sitting. He spoke of it as one ,vhich 
had distinctly increased tbe strength and tbe follo\ving of 
1\lr. Bright. No one could fail to see, he pointed out, that 
1\1". Bright occupied a very different position no,v from that 
,vhich he bad held in the late Parliarnent. N e,v men had 
come into the I-louse of Commons, Iuen of integrity and abil- 
ity, \vho were, above all things, advanced Retornlers. The 
position of 
Ir. Gladstone ".as rl1arkedly changed. lIe had 
been defeated at the University of Oxford by 1\lr. Gathorne 
Hardy, but was at once pnt in non1ination for South Lanca- 
shire, which 'vas still open, and he \vas elected there. His 
severance from the University "Tas rpgarded by Liberals as 
his political emancipation, The Reformers then ,\?ol1ld have 
at their head the t\VO great Parliamentary orators (one of 
them undoubtedly the future Priole-nJinister), and the great- 
est philosophical writer and think
r of the day. This Liberal 
trilunvirate, as they \vere called, \\?ould have behind thenl 
Inany ne\v and earnest men, to \VhOnl their ,vords ,vonld be 
a law. The alarmed Tories said to themselves that between 
EnO'land and the democratic flood there \vas left but one 

 
barrier, and that ,vas in the person of the old stateRman, 
now in his eighty-first year, of "Thorn nlore and more doubt- 
ful rumors began to arrive in London every day. 
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THE DEATH OF LORD PALMERSTON. 


"UNÅR
I, Eros; the long day's task is done, and we must 
sleep!" A long, very long, day's task ,vas nearly done. A 
marvellous career \vas fast dra\ving to its close. Do,vn in 
Hertfordshire Lord Palnlerston ,vas dying. AF. 
li..abeau 
said of himself, so Palnlerston' nlight have 8aid, he could 
already hear the preparations for the funeral of Achilles. 
He had enjoyed lite to the last as fuBy as ever Churchill 
did, although in a different sense. Long as his life ,vas, if 
counted by nlere years, it seems'much longer still "Then ,ve 
consider what it had conlpassed, anù how active it had been 
frolll the earliest to the very end. l\lany men ,vere older 
than Lord Palrnerston; he left more than one senior behind 
him. But they ,vere, for the nlost part, men "Those ,v'ork 
had long been done-men who had been consigned to the 
arm-chair of complete inactivity. Paln1erston ,vas a hard- 
working statesman until ,vithin a very few days of his 
death. He had been a member of Parlialnent for nearly 
sixty years. lIe entered Parliament for the first time in 
the year \vhen Byron, like hilllself a Harrow boy, publish- 
ed his first poems. lIe had been in the I-Iouse of Commons 
for thirty years ,vhen the Queen caIne to the throne. lIe 
used to play chess ,vith the unfortunate Caroline of Bruns- 
,vick, ,vife of the Prince I-
egent, "'hen she lived at !{ensing- 
ton as Princess of '\Vales. In 1808, being then oue of the 
I
ords of the Adruiralty, he had defended the Copenhagen 
expedition of the year before, and insisted that it \\Tas a 
stroke indispensable to the defeat of the designs of N apo- 
leon. During all his political career he ,vas only out of of. 
fice for rare and brief seasons. To be a private menlber of 
Parliament was a short occasional episode in his success- 
ful life. In the ,vords of Sad i, the Persian poet, he had ob- 
tained an ear of corn frorn every harvest. 
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It ""as only during thp session of 1865 that Lord Palmer.. 
ston begall to give evidence that he \vas suffering severely 
at last [rolu that afiliction \v hich has been called the most 
terrible of all diseasc8-old age. Up to the beginning of 
that year he had scarcely sho\vn any signs of actual decay. 
lIe bad, indeed, been for a long tirne a sufferer from occa. 
sional fits of gout, latply in hands as \vell as feet. During 
the \vinter of the Trent seizure he had been much disabled 
and tortured by a visitation of this kind, which ahnost en. 
tirely crippled hinl. But in this country the gout has long 
ceased to be an evidence of old age. It only too commonly 
accompanies Iniddle life; and ind
ed, like black care in the 
poet's verse, 
eems able to cling on to any borseman. But 
during the session of 1865 IJord Palrnerston began to show 
that he ,,'as receiving the \varnings ,vhich Death, in 1\lrs. 
Thrale's pretty poenl, is nlade to give of his con1Ïng. lIe 
suffered nluch for some of the later rJ1onths. I-lis eyesight 
had becolne very \\'eak, and even \vith the he] p of strong 
glasses he found it difficult to read. lIe \vas getting feeble 
in every \vay. lIe ceased to have that joy of the strife \"hieh 
inspired him during- Parliamentary debate even up to the at- 
tainlnellt of his eightieth year. lIe had kept up his bodily 
vigor and the youthful elasticity of his spirits so long, that it 
Inust have come on hilll with the shock of a painful surprise 
when he first found that his frall10 and his nerves \vere bp- 
yond doubt giving way, and that he too lTIUst succurnb to 
the cruel influence of years. The col1apse of his vigor canle 
on almost at a stroke. On his eightieth birthday, in October, 
1864, he 8tarted, 
Ir. Ashley tells us, " at half-past eight frorn 
Broadlands, taking his horses by train to Farehanl, was met 
by engineer officers, and rode along the Portsdown and IIil- 
sea lines of forts, getting off his hor
e and inRpecting some 
of theIn, crossing over to Anglesey forts and Gosport, and 
not reaching hOlne till six in the evening." Earlier in the 
Ramo year he rode one day from his house in Piccadilly to 
IIarrow, trotting the distance of nearly t\velve n1iles \vithin 
one hour. Such performances testify to an energy of what 
one ,vollld aln10st can youthful vitality, rare, indeed, even in 
the history of our long-livin
 tin1c. I
ut in 1865 the change 
set in all at once. I.Jord Paltuerston began to discontinue 
his attendances at the I-Iousp; "'hen he did attend, it was 
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evident that he went through his Parlian1entary duties with 
difficulty, and even ,vith pain. rrhe "fiverton election on the 
dissolution of ParJialllent ,vas bis last public appearance. 
lIe v.ent fi'om Tiverton to Brocket, in IIertfordshire, a plaee 
\vhich Lady Pahnerston had inherited frOlll Lord 
Ielbourne, 
her brother; and there he remained. 1"he gout had beconJe 
very serious now. It had flown to a dangerous place; aud 
T
ord Palmerston had lllade the dauger greater by venturing 

I'ith his too youthful energy to ride out before he had near- 
ly recovered from one severe attack. Ou October 17th a 
bulletin "Tas issued, announcing that Lord Palmerston had 
been seriously iI], ill consequence of having taken cold, but 
that he had been steadily improving for three days, and was 
then luuch better. SOlnehow this announcenlent failed to 
reassure people in London. l\Iany had only then for the 
first titHe heard that Pahnerston ,vas ill, and the bare nlen- 
tion of the fact fèll ominously on the ear of the public. 
l"hc very next fi}orning these suspicions ,vere confirmed. It 
,vas announceJ that Lord Pa]nlerston's condition had sud- 
denly altered for the ',,"orse, aud tha.t he ,,-as gradually sink- 
ing. Then everyone kne \v that the end \vas Bear. There 
,vas no surprise \\Y hen the ne\vs caIne next day that Palmer- 
ston ,vas dead. He died on October 18th. flad he lived 
only t\VO days longer he \\rould ha\re completed his eighty- 
first year. He \\ras buried in 'Vestlninster Abbey, ,vith pub- 
lic honors, on October 27th. No luan since the death of the 
Duke of Wellington had fined so conspicuous a place in the 
pnblic mind. No man had eujoyed anything like the same 
alllount of popularity. fIe died at the rHoment w hen that 
popularity had reached its very zenith. It had becofile the 
f
1.
hion of the day to praise all he said and all he did. It 
was the settled canon of the ordinary Englishnlan's faith 
that ,vhat Palnlerston said England Inust feel. "fo stand 
for\vard as the opponent, or even the critic, of a.nything done 
or favored by hin1 was to be unpopular and unpatriotic. 
Lord Palnler
ton had certainly lived long enough in years, 
in enjo) ment, in fame. It seems idle to ask ,,,hat might 
have happened if a man of n10re than eighty could have 
lived and held his place in active public life for a few years 
Illore. But if one were to indulge in snch speculation, the 
aS8unlption \vould be that in such an event there must have 
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been some turn in the tide of that almost unparalleled popu- 
larity and success. Fortunate in everything during his later 
years, Lord Palnlerston was withdra\lrl1 from chance and 
change just when his fortune had reached its flùod. 
It is hardly necessary to say tbat the regret for Palmer- 
ston ,vas very general and very genuine. Privately, he can 
hardly have had any enen1Ïes. He had a kindly heart, ,vhich 
won on all people "yho came near hinl. lIe bad no enduring 
ennlities or capricious dislikes; and it ,vas therefore very 
hard for ill- feeling to li\'e in his beaming, friendly pres- 
ence. He never disliked Inen nlerely because he had often 
to encounter them in political ""ar. lIe tried his best to 
give them as good as tbey brought, and he bore no malice. 
There were sonle men \vhom he disliked, as \ve have already 
mentioned in these volulues, but they 'w'ere men ,vho for one 
}.eason or another stood persistently in his "ray, and \vho he 
fancied he had reason to believe had acted treacherously to- 
'\V'ard hinI. lIe liked a luau to be "English," and he liked 
him to be ""hat he considered a gentleluan; but he did not 
restrict his definition of the ""ord " gentleman" to the mere 
qualifications of birth or social rank. llis manners ,vere 
frank and genial rather than polished; and his is one of the 
rare instances in ,,"hich a nlan contrived al\vays to keep np 
his personal dignity \\yithout any stateliness of bearing and 
tone. lIe ,vas a nlodel conlbatant; ,vhen the combat was 
over, he "ras ready to sit do,,"n by his antagonist's side and 
be his friend, and talk over their experiences and exploits. 
He was absolutely free from affectation. This very fact 
gave sometimes an air almost of roughness to his manners, 
he could be so plain-spoken and do\vnright when suddenly 
called on to express his mind. He \\ras not in the highest 
sense of the \,"ord a truthfullnan; that is to say, there ,vere 
episodes of his career in \v hieh, for purposes of state-craft, he 
allo\\"ed the IIouse of Comnlons and the country to becolne 
the dupes of an erroneous inlpression. Personally truthful 
and honorable, of course, it would be superfluous to pro- 
nounce hiln. A man of Pahuerston's bringing up is as cer- 
tain to be personally truthful as he is to be brave, and to be 
fond of open-air exercise and the cold bath. Bu t Palmer- 
ston was too often ,villing to distinguish bet ,veen the per- 
sonal and the political integrity of a statesU1an. The dis.. 
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tinction is comnlon to the majority of statesmen; so much 
the \vorse for statesnlanship. But the gravest errors of this 
kind \,'hich Palnlerston had committed \\Tere conunitted for 
an earlier generation. The general public of 1865 took 
sUlall account of theln. Not many ,vould ha\'e cared n1tlch 
then about the grirn story of Sir Alexander Burnes's de- 
spatches, or the Inanner in \vhich Pahncrstou had played 
,vith the hopes of foreign Liberalisnl, conducting it more 
than once rather to its grave than to its triumph. These 
things lived only in the Ininds of a fè\v at the time when the 
nc\vs of his death came, and even of that few not rnany were 
anxious to d \vell upon them. It \vas noticed at the time 
that the London ne\V8paper ,vhich had persistently attacked 
his poli
y and himself since the 'hour when it caine into ex- 
istence, appeared in deep rnourning the day after his death. 
SOine thought this sho\\T of regret inconsistent; sonle de- 
clared it hypocritical. There is no reason to think it either 
the one or the other. 'Vithout retracting one ,vord of con- 
detnnation uttered concerning Palrnerstoll's policy, it ,vas 
surely natural to feel sincere regr'et for the death of one \vho 
had filled so large a 
paee in the public eye; a man of ex- 
traordinary po\vers, and \vhose love for his country bad 
never been denied. "Dead! that quits all scores!" is the 
exclamation of the gypsy in "Guy l\fannering "-only a sim- 
ple, untaught version of the" sunt lachrymæ reruln" of Vir- 
gil, which Fox quoted to explain hi
 feelings ,,,hen he grieved 
for the death of the rival \vhose public actions he could not 
even at sueh a 1l10nlent pretend to approve. 
'\Vhether Lord Palnlerston belonged to the first order of 
statesmen can be only matter of speculation and discussion. 
lIe ,vas not afforded any opportunity of deciding the ques- 
tion. It was thc happy fortune of his country during all his 
long career to have never been placed in any position of or- 
ganic danger. Not for one 11loment ,vas there any crisis of 
the order ". hich cnables a man to prove that he is a states- 
nu
n of the foremo
t class. It would be ahnost as profitable 
to ask ourselves whether the successful captain of one of the 
Cunard steanlcrs nlight have been a Nelson or a COIUll1bus, 
as to ask ,,'hether, under the pressure of great emergency, 
Pahnerstoll 11light have been a really great statesrnan. If 
we were to test hin! b
T his judgmeut in Inatters of domestio 
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policy, we should have to rate hin1 some"rhat lo\v. The d
 
scription which Grattan gave of Burke ,vonld haye to be 
reversed in Lord Pahllerston's case. Instead of saying that 
"he sa\v eyer y thina. he foresa,v ever y thin a" we should 
0' 0' 
have to say, he sa,v nothing; he fores3.\v nothing. lIe "Tas 
hardly dead "Then the great changes ,vhich he had al 
?aY8 
scoffed at and declared inlpossible canle to pass. l\larshal 
l\lacl\lahon once said that in some givcn contingency the 
c!tassepóts of the 

rench soldiers ,vould go off of thenlselves. 
Such seelned to be the condition of the very reforms 'v hich 
Palmerston had persuaded himself to regard as un-English 
and inlPossible. They ,vent off of themselves, one 111ight 
say, the moment he ,vas gone. Nor ,vas it that his strength 
had \\?ithstood them. If he had been ten years younger 
they \vonId probably have gone off in spite of him. They 
waited on t of courtesy to hiln, to his age, and to the certain- 
ty that before very long- he must be out of the \va.y. 
But, of course, I
ord Palmerston is not to be judged by his 
domestic policy. 'Ve Inight as ,veIl judge of l1'rederick the 
Great by his poetry, or Richelieu by his play. Palnlerston 
,vas himself only in the }1'oreign Office, and in the House uf 
Conllnons. In both alike the recognition of his true capaci
 
ty canle very late. I-lis Parlialllentary training bad been 
perfected before its success \\Tas ackno\vledged. lIe was, 
therefore, able to use his faculties at any gi\'en mOlnent 
to their fullest stretch. lIe could al,vays count on theIu. 
They had Leen so well drilled by long vractice that they 
would instantly come at call. He understood the Inoods of 
the fIonse of COlllffions to perfection. He could play upon 
those moods as a perfornH
r doeR upon the keys of an instru- 
ment. The doctor in one of Dickens's stories contri \"es to 
8eem a master of his business by sinlply observing ""hat 
those around the patieut ha ve been doing- and \\Tish to do, 
nnd ad vising that just those things shall be done. Lord 
Palnlerston often led the IIouse of Commons after the san1e 
fashion. lIe sa \v 'v hat ß1en \vere in the mood to do, and he 
did it; and they \vere clear that that must be a great leader 
,vho led them just "Thither they felt inclined to go. The 
description which Burke ga\"e of Charles To\\"nshend would 
very accurately describe 'v hat I..jorà PalmeJ.
tol1 canle to bp 
in bis later days. lIe beca,Iue the spoiled child of the House 
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of Comn1ons. Only it has to be added, that as the spoiled 
child usually spoils the parent, so Palmcrston did mnch to 
spoil the IIousc that petted hiln. lIe woulù not alIo\v it to 
remain long in the mood to tolerate high principles, or any 
talk about theln. l\luch earnestness, he kne\v, bored the 
IIouse, and he took care never to be llluch in earnest. I-Ie 
left it to other
 to be eloquent. It ,vas renlarked at the 
time that" the Prilne-n1Ïnister \v ho is no\v, aud has been for 
years, far nlore influential in England than ever Bolingbroke 
was, \vielding a political po\\yer as great as any ever ownerl 
by Chathan1 or Pitt; as supreme in his o\vn country as Ca- 
vour was in Sardinia; holding a position such as no Frelleh 
statesrnan has held for generations in France, has scarcely 
an y pretension 'v hatever to be considered an orator, and has 
not, during the whole course of his long career, affixed hìs 
nall1e to any grand act of suecessful stateslnanship." Lord 
Pahnerston never cared to go deeper in his speeches than 
the surface in everything. lIe had no Eplendid phraseology, 
and probably ,vould not have eared to 111ake any display of 
splendid phraseology even if he had the gift. No Rpeech of 
his \vould be read except for the present interest of the sub- 
ject. No passages from Lord Palrnerston are quoted by 
anybody. He always selected, and doubtless by a kind of 
instinct, not tbe arguments which were Inost logically co- 
gent, but those which were most likely to snit the character 
and the telnper of the audience be happened to be address- 
ing. fIe spoke for his bearers, not for himself; to affect the 
votes of those to whonl he was appealing, not for the sake 
of expressing any deep, irrepressible con victions of his o\vn. 
He never talked over the heads of his audience, or compel- 
led them to strain their intellects in order to keep pace with 
his flights. No other statesman of our tirne could interposp 
so dexterously just before the division to break the effect 
of 
OIne telling speech against hiln, and to bring the Housp 
into a fraille of minrl for regarding all that had been done 
by the Opposition as a mere piece of political ceremonial, 
gone through in deference to the traditions or the formal 
necessities of party, on which it would be a \vaste of tin1e to 
bestow serious thought. A writer quoted by Mr. Ashley has 
remarked upon Lord Palmers ton's habit" of inte1jecting oc- 
ra
ion
ny a sort of guttural sound between his \vord
, \vhieh 
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Dlust necessarily have been fatal to anything like true ora.. 
torical effect, but ,vhich sonleho\v seemed to enhance the pe- 
culiar effectiveness of his unprepared, ea
y, colloquial style." 
The writer goes on to say that this occasional hesitation 
" often did much to increase the humor of sOlne of the jocu- 
Jar hits in \vhich Lord Palmerston so comnlonly delighted." 
"The joke seemed to be so entirely unpremeditated; the 
audience \vere kept for a n10lnent in such alnusing suspense, 
\vhile the speaker was apparently turning over the be
t 
\\
ay to give the hit, that 'v hen at last it caDle it was enjoy- 
ed \vith the keener relisb." 
Nothing is nlore rash than to attelnpt to convey in cold 
words an idea of the effect which a happy phrase froln Lord 
Palmerston could sotnetinles produce upon a hesitating audi- 
ence, and how it could thro\v ridicule upon a very serion
 
case. Let ns, however, Inake one experirnent. 1\1r. Disraeli 
had once nlade a long and heavy attack on the l\lillistry, 
opened quite a battery of argun1ent and sarcasm against 
them for something they had done or had left undone. '"fo- 
,vard the close of his speech he observed that it ,vas no part 
of his duty to suggest to the l\Iinistry the exact course they 
ought to pursue; he ,vonId abstain fronl endeavoring to in- 
fluence the flouse by offering any opinion of his 0\\'1) on that 
subject. Lorà Palmerston began his reply by seizing on this 
harmless bit offormality. "The fight honorable gentlen1an," 
he said, " has declared that he abstained from endeavoring 
to influence the IIouse by any ad vice of his o\\rn. Well, l\fr. 
Speaker, I think that is indeed patriotic." The Inanner iu 
which Palmerston spoke the ,vords; the peculiar pause be- 
fore he found the exact epithet with \vhich to comrnend 1.\'lr. 
Disraeli's cond nct; the t \vinkle of the eye; the tone of the 
voice-all made this ironical commendation more effectiye 
than the finest piece of satire ,vould have been just then. 
Lord Palmerston Inanaged to put it as if 1\11". Disraeli, con- 
scious of the impossibility of his having any really sound ad- 
vice to offer, had, out of cOlnbined modesty and love of coun- 
try, deliberately abstained from offering an opinion that might 
perhaps have InisJed the ignorant. The effect of 1\lr. DiRra- 
eli's elaborate attack ,vas completely Rpoiled. Thp IIonsp "Tas 
no longer in a mood to consider it Rerionsly. This, it may 
be said, was almost in the nature of a practical joke. 
 ot ,\ 
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few of Pallnerston's clever, instantaneous effeets partook to 
a certain extent of the nature of a good-humored practical 
joke; but Pahnerston only had recourse to these oratorical 
artifices \vhen he ,vas sure that the temper of the flanse and 
the condition of the debate would make them serve his mo- 
nlentary purpose. It was hardly better than a mere joke 
when Palmerston, charged with having acted unfairly in 
China by first favoring the great rebellion, and then indi- 
rectly helping the Chinese Government to put it down, 
blandly asked ,\"hat could be more impartial conduct than 
to help the rebels first and the Government after. It was a 
II mere joke to declare that a member \\7ho had argued against 
Palmerston's scheme of fortifications, had himself adrnitted 
the necessity of such a plan by saying that he had taken 
care to "fortify him
elf" with facts in order to debate the 
question. These were not, hO\\Tever, the purely frivolous 
jests that \vhen thus told they rnay seem to be. They had 
all of them the distinct purpose of con vincing the I-Iouse 
that I...ord Palmerston thought nothing of the arguments 
urged against him; that they did not caB for any serious 
consideration; that a careless jest ,vas the only way in 
\\Thich it would be worth his while to ans\ver them. It i
 
certain that not only was tbe opponent, not only were other 
possible opponents, disconcerted by this \vay of dealing with 
the question, but that many listeners became convinced hy 
it that there could be nothing in the case which Lord Palnl- 
erston treated \vith such easy levity. They had all, and 
Inore than all, the eEect of Pitt's thro,ving do\vn his pen and 
ceasing to take notes during Erskine's speecb, or O'Connell'
 
srnile and amused shake of the head at the earnestness of 
an arnbitious young speaker, who thought he '\7as making a 
damaging case against him, and compelling a formidable 
and elaborate reply. The jests of Lord Palrnerston always 
had a purpose in them, and were better adapted to the oc- 
casion and the moment than the repartees of the best de- 
bater in the IIouse. At one time, indeed, he flung his jests 
and personalities about in somewhat too reckless a fashion, 
and he tnade many enelnies. But of late years, whether 
from growing discretion or kindly feeling, he seldom in... 
dulged in any pleasantries that could ,vound or offend. 
During his last Parliament he represented to the full the 
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a\yerage head and heart of a, House of Con1n1ons singularly 
devoid of high am bition or steady purpose; a House pecul- 
iarly intolerant of eccentricity, especially if it were that of 
genius; irnpatient of having its feelings long strained in any 
one direction, delighting only in ephemeral interests and 
excitcrnents; hostile to anything which dre\v heavily on 
the energy or the intelligence. Such a House naturally 
acknowledged a heavy debt of gratitude to the statesn1an 
,vho never either puzzled or bored thenl. l\len who dis- 
trusted 
lr. Disraeli's antitheses, and were frightened by Mr. 
Gladstone's earnestness, found as n1uch relief in the easy, 
pleasant, straightforward talk of Lord Palmerston as a 
school- boy finds in a gatne of marbles after a problem or 
a sermon. 
'\Ve have not now to pronounce upon IJord Palmerston's 
long career. 1\luch of this" History of our own Times" is 
necessarily the history of the litè and administration of a _ 
statesman ,vho entered Parlian1ent shortly after Austerlitz. 
We have cOlnnlented, so far as comment seelned necessary, 
on each pas
age of his policy as it came under onr notice. 
J-lis greatest praise with Englishmen must be that he loved 
England \\Tith a sincere love that never abated. He had no 
predilection, no prejudice, that did not gi\Te "yay \vhere the 
,velfare of England was concerned. lIe ought to have gone 
one step higher in the path of public duty; he ought to have 
loved justice and right even more than he loved England. 
, He ought to have felt nlore tranquilly convinced that the 
cause of justice and of right must be the best thing which 
an English minister could advance, even for England's Rake, 
in the end. l..ord Palnlerston was not a statesman who 
took any lofty vie\v of a minister's dnties. His statesman- 
ship never stood on any high moral elevation. lIe some- 
tinles did things in the cause of England ,vhich we may ,veIl 
believe he would not have done for any con
ideration in any 
cause of his own. IIis policy was necessaril y shifting, uncer- 
tain, and inconsistent; for he Inoulded it al \vays on the sup- 
posed interests of England as they showed themsel ves to his 
eyes at the time. His synlpathie
 with liberty were capri- 
cious guides. Sympathies \vith liberty must be so al ways 
where there is no clear principle defining objects anil guid- 
ing conduct. Lord Palmerston WßR not preventeò by hi" 
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liberal synlpathies from sustaining the policy of the COUJl 
d'éta.t,. nor did his hatred of slavery, one of his fe\v strong 
and genuine emotions apart from English interests, inspire 
him with any repugnance to the cause of the Southern slave- 
holders. But it cannot be doubted that his very defects 
were :1. nlain canse of his popularity and his success. TIe 
,vas :1 ble :11 \vays \vith a good. conscience to nssure the Eng.. 
lish people that they \vere the greatest and the best, the 
only good and great, people in the worlcl, hecause he had 
long taught himself to believe this, and had come to believe 
it. He ,vas always popular, because his speeches invariably 
conveyed this inlpression to the English crowd whonl he ad.. 
dressed in or out of Parliament. Other public men spoke, 
for the most part, to tell English people of sOlnething they 
ought to do \vhich they \vere not doing, sonlething "rhieh 
they had done and ought not to have done. It is not in the 
nature of things that such men should be as popular as those 
,vho told England that whatever she did must be right. 
Nor did Palmerston lay on his praise with coarse and palpa- 
ble artifice. lIe had no artifiee in the matter. lIe believed 
\vhat he said, and his very sincerity nlade it the more cap.. 
tivating and the more dangerous. A phrase sprung up in 
Palmerston's days which ,vas enlployed to stigmatize certain 
political conduct beyond all ordinary reproach. It was 
meant to stamp such conduct as outside the pale of rea- 
sonable argument or patriotic consideration. That was the 
word" un-English." It ,vas enough with certain classes to 
say that anything was" nn-English " in order to put it ut- 
terly out of court. No matter to what principles, higher, 
more universal, and more abiding than those that are merely 
English, it might happen to appeal, the one \vord of condem.. 
nation was held to be enough for it. Sonle of the noblest 
and the wisest lnen of onr day were denounced as un-Eng- 
lish. A stranger n1Ïght have asked in wonder at one tÍIne 
whether it was un-English to be just, to be merciful, to have 
consideration for t.he claims and the rights of others, to ad- 
Init that there was any higher object in a nation's life than 8 
diplomatic success. All that would have Inade a man odious 
and insufferable in private life wa
 apparently held up as 
belonging to the virtues of the English nation. Rude self- 
assertion, blunt disregard for the feelings and the clainH
 of 
11.-19 
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otherR, a self..sufficiency which ,vonId regnrd all earth's inter.. 
ests as n1ade for England's special use aloue-the yet I\lore 
outrageous fonn of egotism \vhich would fancy tbat the 
nloral code as it applies to others does not apply to us-all 
this Reelned to be considered the becomin cr national charac- 

 
teristic of the English people. It \\"ould be almost superflu- 
ous to say that this did not sho\v its \\'orst in Lord Palrner- 
ston himself. As in art, so in politics, we never see how bad 
some peculiar defect is until \ve see it in the imitators of 
a great man's sty Ie. A school of Palmerstons, had it been 
pO\\7erful and lasting, ,vould have made England a nuisance 
to other nations. 
Certainl y a statesman's first business is to take care of the 
interests of his o\vn country. His duty is to prefer her in- 
terests to those of any other country. In our rough-anrl- 
ready hUlnan systeln he is often cOlnpelled to snpport her in 
a policy the principle of \vhich he did not cordially appro'"e 
in the first instance. lIe IBust do his best to bring her ,vith 
honor out of a war, even though he would not himself have 
made or sanetioneJ the \\'ar if the decision had been in his 
pow'er. lIe cannot break sharply a\vay fronl the traùitions 
of his country. 1\11'". Disraeli often succeeded in thro\ving a 
eertain amount of disrepute on sonle of his opponents by 
call ing them the ad vocates of " coslnopolitanisln." If the 
,vord had any Jneaning, it nleant, ,ve presume, that the ad vo- 
cates of" cosmopolitanisrn" ,vere men who had no particu- 
lar prejudices in favor of their country's interests, and were 
as ready to take an enemy's side of a question as that of 
their o,vn people. If there were such politicians-and we 
have never heard of any snch since the execution of Ana- 
charsis Clootz-\ve could not wonder that their countrymen 
should dislike them, and dra\v back fronl putting any trust 
in them at a critical momcut. They might be held to re- 

pn1ble some of the pragmatical sentimentalists \vho at one 
time used to argue that the ties of family are of no account 
to the truly \vise and just, and that a good man should love 
all his neighbors as ,veIl as he loved his wife and ehildren. 
Such people are hopeless in practical affairs. Taking no ac- 
count of the very springs of human motive, they are snre to 
go ,vrong in everything they try to do or to estilnate. An 
English IniniAter must be an English minister first of all i 
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but he \vill never be a great minister ifhe does not in all his 
policy recognize the truth that there are considera.tions of 
higher account for hinl, and for England too, than England's 
inlmediate intere
ts. If he delibera.tely or heedlessly al1o\\ys 
England to do \vrong, he "Till prove an evil counsellor for 
her; he ,viII òo her harm that nlay be estimated some day 
even by the ll10St practical and arithmetical calculation. 
There is a great truth in the fine lines of the cavalier-poet, 
which remind his n1istress that he could not love her so 
Hluch, loved he not honor more. It is a truth that applies 
to the statesman as well as to the lover. No man can truly 
serve his country to the best of his po,ver who has not in 
his mind all the tinle a service f;'till higher than that of his 
country. In n1any instances Lord Pahnerston allo,ved Eng- 
land to do things \vhich, if a nation had an individual con- 
sçience, he and everyone else would say were wrong. It 
has to be relUelTI bered, too, that w hat is called England's in- 
terest comes to be defined according to the minister's per- 
Ronal interpretation of its meaning. The minister \vho sets 
the interest of his country above the moral law is necessarily 
obliged to decide, according to his own judgment at the mo- 
Jnent, what the interests of his country are; and 80 it is not 
even the State which is above the Inoral law, but only the 
statesman. We have no hesitation in saying that Lord 
Palnlerston's sta.tesn1anship, on the whole, lowered the moral 
tone of English politics for a time. rrhis consideration alone, 
if there were nothing else, forbids us to regard him as a 
statesman ,vhose deeds were equal to his opportunities and. 
to his genius. To serve the purpose of the hour ,vas his 
policy. To succeed in serving it was his triurnph. It is not 
thus that a great fame is built up, unless, indeed, ,vhere the 
genius of the man is like that of son1e Cæsar or N ap01eon, 
\vhich can convert its very ruins into n10nnmental records. 
Lord Palrnerston is hardly to be called a great man. Per- 
haps he Inay be called a great "man of the tiIlle." 
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CIIAP1
ER XI
 VIII. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


LORD RUSSELL ,vas invited by the Queen to form a Gov- 
ernment after the death of Lord Palmerston. For a fe,v 
days a certain amount of doubt and speculation prevailed in 
London and the country generally. It was thought not im- 
possible that, owing to his ad vanced years, I..iord Russell 
nlight prove unwilling to take on him the burden of such an 
office as that of Prilne-minister. The name of Lord Claren- 
don ,vas suggested by many as that of a probable head of 
the ne,v adn1inistration. Some talked of Lord Granville. 
Others had a strong conviction that 1\lr. Gladstone would 
hinlself be invited to take that cornmanòing posit\on in name 
,vhich he must have in fact. Even \vhen it became certain 
that Lord I{ussell \vas to be tbe Prinle-n1inister, speculation 
busied itself as to possible changes in the administration. 
1\Iany persuaded themselves that the opportunity ,vonld be 
taken to make some bold and s\\?eeping changes, and to ad- 
mit the Radical element to an influence in the actual coun- 
cils of the nation such as it had never enjoyed before, and 

uch as its undon bted strength in Parliament and the coun- 
try no\v entitled it to have. According to some rumors, 

Ir. Bright was to become Secretary for India in the new 
Cabinet; according to others, the great free- trade orator 
,vas to hold the office of President of the Board of '.frade, 
whieh had once been offered to his ti-iend l\Ir. Cobrlen; and 
1\lr_ l\IiJl was to be Inade Secretary for India. It was soon 
found
 ho\vever, that no such novelties \vere to be announced. 
The only changes in the Cabinet ,vere that Lord Rn
sell be... 
caIne Prirne - n1inister, and that I...iord Clarenclon, ,vho had 
been Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, succeeded him 
as Foreign Secretary. One or t\VO new men were brought 
into offices which did not give a seat in the Cabinet. Among 
tbese were 1\lr. 
"orster, who became Under - secretary for 
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the Colonies in the rOODl of 1\11'. Chichester Fortescue, now 
Irish Secretary, and 1\lr. Goschen, \\Tho succeeded 1\11'. Hutt 
!lS Vice-president of the Board of Trarle. Both 1\lr. Forster 
and 1\11". Goschen soon afterward came to hold high official 
position and to have seats in the Cabinet. In each instance 
the appointment ,vas a concession to the growing Liberal 
feeling of the day; but the concession was slight and cau- 
tious. ''fhe country knew little about either 1\lr. 
--'orster or 
1\11'. Goschen at the time; and it will easily be irnagined that 
those \vho thought a seat in the Cabinet for 1\lr. Bright \vas 
due to the people nlore even than to the man, and \\1ho had 
sorne hopes of seeing a sirnilar place offered to 
Ir. l\Iill, \\"ere 
not satisfied by the arrangement which called t\VO compara- 
tively obscure men to unirnportant office. The outer public 
did not quite appreciate the difficulties \vhich a Liberal min- 
ister had to encounter in corllpron1Ïsing between the 'Vhigs 
and the Radicals. The \Vhigs included alnlost all the menl- 
bers of the part.y who ,vere really influential by virtue of 
hereditary rank and noble station. It ,vas ilnpossible to 
overlook their clainls. In a country like England one must 
pay attention to the ,vishes of" the Dukes." There is a 
superstition about it. The man who attempted to form 
a Liberal Cahinet without consulting the \vishes of" the 
Dukes," \\'ould be as imprudent as the Greek comlnander 
\\,ho in the days of Xenophon ,vould venture on a canlpaign 
without consulting the auguries. Rut it was not only a 
superstition which required the I.Jiberal Prin1e-n1Ïnister to 
sho\v deference to the claims of the titled and stately Whigs. 
The great vVhig naUles "
ere a portion of the traditions of 
the party. 
fol'e than that, it "Tas certain that ,vhenever 
the Liberal party got into difficulties, it ,"Tonld look to the 
great 'Vhig houses to help it out. 1\Iany Liberals began 
to speak ,vith more or less contelnpt of the "\Vhigs. 'rhey 
ta.lked of these shado\ys of a mighty name as "rhackeray's 
Barnes N e\vcome talks of the senior 1l1en1bers of his fan1ily, 
his uncle nlore particularly. But "Then the Liberal party 
fell into disorganization and difficulty some years after, the 
influence of the great \Vhig houses \vas sought for at once 
in order to bring about an irnproved condition of things. 
Liberalism often turns to the 'Vhigs as a youtH! sca l )cO'race 

 01 '-' 
 
to his father or his guardian. Tbe \vild youth ,vill have his 
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own way ,,-hen things are going smooth; when credit is still 
good, and Ünnil y affection is Hot particular! y necessary to 
his corntort. He is even ready enough to smile at old-fash- 
ioned "'ays and antiquated counsels; but \yhen tbe hour of 
pressure cOlnes, ,vhen obligatiolls have to be met at last, and 
the gay bachelol" lodgillgs, ,,"ith the fanciful furniture and the 
other expensive luxuries, ha\"e to be given up, then he conle
 
\\'Íthout hesitation to the elder, and assumes as a Inatter of 
course that his debts are to be paid and his affairs put in order. 
Lord !{ussell had to pay sorne deference to the authority 
of tbe grea.t \Vhig houses. Some of thenl, probably, looked 
'\\'ith alarm enough at the one serious change brought about 
by the death of Lord Pahnerstou: the change \vhich nlade 
1\lr. Gladstone leader of the House of Commons. l\lean \vhile 
there \vere sonle changes in the actual condition of things 
\yhich did not depend on the nIere alteration of a Cabinet. 
The political cOlnplexion of the day ,vas likely to be aftèct- 
cd in its color by sonle of these changes. 'rile House of 
COlnmons, elected just before Lord Palmerston's dl 1 ath, ,vas 
in Inany re
ppcts a very different flouse froIn that \vhich it 
had been his last ministerial act to dissolve. 'Ve have al- 
ready ßIentioned sonle of the changes that death had made. 
Palnlerston \vas gone, and Cobden, and Sir George Le,vis, 
and Siduey I-Ierbert, and Sir J anIes Grahall1. '-fhere \vere 
changes, too, not brought about by death. The Lord John 
Russell of the l{efornl Bill had been made a Peer, and sat 
as Earl Russell in the Hou
e of Lords. 1\11". Lowe, one of the 
ablest and keenest of political critics, \vho had for a w hiIe 
been shut do,vn under the responsibilities of office, \vas a 
free lance once more. 1\lr. Lo\\"e, ". ho had before that held 
office t \VO or three times, "'as Vice-president of the Conlrllit- 
tee of Council on Education from the beginning of Lord 
Palrnerston's adlninistration until April, 1864. At tbat time 
a vote of censnre was earried against his dppartlneut-in oth- 
er ,,'ords, against hilnsclf-on the 111otion of Lord }{obert Ce- 
cil, for alleged" mutilation" of the reports of the Inspectors 
of Schools, done, as it ,vas urged, in order to bring the reportg 
into seeming harmony \vith the educational vie\\'s entertain- 
ed Lv the Conlluittee of Council. Lord l{obert Cecil int.-o- 
o! 
dnced the resol ntion in a speech singularly bitter 3nd offen- 
sive. The motion ,vas carried by a 111ajority of 101 to 93 
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lr. Lowe instantly resigned bis office; but he did not allo\v 
the matter to rest there. He obtained the appointment of 
a cOIDlnittee to inquire into the \vhole subject; and the re- 
sult of the inquiry ,vas not only that 1\1r. Lowe was entirely 
exonerated fron1 the charge made against him, but that the 
resolution of the IIouse of Conlllions was actually rescinded. 
It is probable, ho\vever, tbat 1\11". Lo\ve felt that the Govern- 
ment of \vhich he was a member bad not given him all the 
snpport he might have expected. It is certain that if Lord 
Palmerston and bis leading colleagues had thrown any great 
energy into their support of him the vote of censure never 
could have been carried, and \vould not have had to be re- 
scinded. This fact was brought back to the memory of 
many not long after, ,vhen 1\11". 'Lowe, still an outsider, be- 
came the very Coriolanus of a sudden movement against the 
Reforlll policy of a I..4iberal Government. The vigil of him 
\vho treasures up a wrong, if we suppose 
Ir. Lowe to have 
had any such feeling, had not to be very long or patient in 
this insta.nce. On the other hand, 1\lr. Layard, once a daring 
and SOn1e\V hat reckless opponent of Government and govern- 
nlents, a very Drawcansir of political debate, a swash-buckler 
and soldado of Parliamentary conflict, had been bound over 
to the peace, quietly enrneshed in the discipline of subordi- 
nate office. Not l\fichael Peres himself, the "Copper Cap- 
tain" of Beaunlont and :B"letcher, underwent a nlore ren1ark- 
able and sndden change when the strong - willed Estifania 
once had hin1 fast in wedlock, than rnany a bold and dashing 
free lance submits to when he has consented to put hirllself 
into the conlfortable bondmanship of subordinate office. DIr. 
Layard ,vas, therefore, now to be regarded as one subdued 
in }Jurpose. He seenled what Byron called an "extinct vol- 
cano;" a happy phrase, nlore lately adopted by Lord Bea- 
consfield. Yet the volcanic fire ,vas not wholly gone; it 
ßanled up again on opportunity given. Perhaps Mr. Lay- 
ard proved n10st formidable to his own colleagues, ,vhen he 
sometimes had to come into the ring to sustain their corn- 
nlon cause. The old vigor of the professional gladiator oc- 
casionally dr'ove him a little too heedlessly against the Op- 
position. So cOlllbative a temperament found it hard to 
subn1Ït itself al\vays to' the prosaic rigor of luere fact, and 
the proprieties of official decorum, 
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The change in the leadership of the House of COlnnlon
 
\vas, of course, the lnost relllarkaùle, and the ll10st mOloen- 
tous, of the alterations that had taken place. Fron1 Lord 
Pahnerston, adll1ired ahnost to hero-\vorship by Whigs aud 
Conservatives, the forenlost position had suddenly passed to 
1\lr. Gladstone, ,,'hose adrnirers \vere the lllOst extrerne of 
the Liberals, and \vho \vas distrnsted and dreaded by all of 
COllservati ve instincts and sym pathies, on the one side of 
the IIonse as \yell as on the other. 1\11'. Gladstone and 1\11". 
Disraeli ""ere no\v ùrought directly face to face. One led 
the House; the other led the Opposition. With so many 
points of difference, and even of contrast, there \vas one 
slight resell1blance in the political situation of :LVIr. Glad- 
stone and 
Ir. Disraeli. Each ,vas looked on with a certain 
doubt and dread by a considerable nunlber of his own fol- 
10\vers. It is evident that in such a state of tbings tbe 
strategical ad vantage lay \vith the leader of Opposition. 
lIe had not to take the initiative in anything, and the least 
loyal of his followers \vouid cordially serve under him in any 
effort to th \vart a nlovement Inade by the l\fillistry. The 
Conservatives naturally have always proved the more docile 
and easily disciplined party. Of late years their policy has 
necessarily been of a negative character: a policy of resist- 
ance or of delay. There is less opportunity for difference of 
opinion in a party acting with such a purpose than in one of 
'v hich tbe principle is to keep pace "rith changing times and 
conditions. It came to be seen, ho,vever, before long that 
the Conservative leader was able to persuade his party to 
accept those very changes against which son1e of the follow- 
prs of 1\lr. Gladstone were found ready to revolt. In order 
that some of the events to follow nlay not appear very mys- 
terious, it is well to bear in lnind that tbe formation of the 
new ministry under Lord Russell had by no means given all 
the satisfaction to certain sections oftbe Liberal party which 
they believed then1selves entitled to expect. Some "rere dis- 
pleased because the ne\v Governrnent ,vas not Radical enough. 
Some \vere alarmed because they fancied it \vas likely to go 
too far for tbe purpose of pleasing the Radicals. Some were 
vexed because men whom they loo
ed up to as their natural 
leaders had not been invited to office. A few were annoy. 
ed because their own personal claims had been overlooked. 
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One thing was certain: the Government must nlake a di8" 
tinct nlove of some kind in the direction of Reform. So 
many new and energetic Liberals and 11aclicals had entered 
the House of Commons no,v that it would be inlpossible for 
any Liberal Government to hold office on the terms "Thich 
had of late been conceded to Lord Palmerston. 1\lr. Glad- 
stone had always been credited \vith a sensitive earnestness 
of temper which ,,"as con1monly believed to have given tron- 
ble to his more ,vorlcl,ly and easy - going colleagues in the 
Cabinet of Lord Palmerston. He had what Condorcet has 
happily called an impatient spirit. It was to many people 
a problern of deep interest to see whether the genius of 
Ir. 
Gladstone would prove equal to the trying task of leader- 
ship under circumstances of such peculiar difficulty. Tact, 
according to many, was the quality needed for the work- 
not genius. 
SOllIe ne,v men were coming up on both sides of the po- 
litical field. They were needed. lVlany conspicuous figures 
during former years of debate would be missed ,vhen tIle 
new Parlian1ent came to meet. Anlong the ne,v TIlen \ye 
have already mentioned 1\11". Forster, who had taken a con- 
spicuous part in the debates on the Atllerican Civil War. 
1\11". Forster was a lllan of considerable Parliamentary apti- 
tude; a debater, ,vho, though not pretending to eloquence, 
,vas argumentative, vigorous, and persuasi ,rea lIe had prac- 
tical kno,v ledge of English politics and social affairs, and 
was thoroughly representative of a very solid body of Eng- 
lish public opinion. In the IIouse of Lords the Duke of 
Argyle ,vas beginning to take a prominent and even a lead- 
ing place. The Duke of Argyle was stil1 looked upon aR a 
young nlan in politics. Nothing can be more curious than 
the Inanncr in ,vhich the landmarks of youth and ftge have 
of late years been rearranged in Oilr political lif<.\ 'Vhat 
,vould be regarded as approaching to middle age in ordinary 
society is no\v held to be little better than unfledged youth 
in Parliamentary life. It is doubtful ,vhether any advan.. 
tages of L'1nlily influence or personal capacity could in our 
day enable nlen to lead a 110u8e or a party at the age ,vhen 
Pitt and Fox were accepted political chief8. TIuman life 
should, indeed, have stretched out altnost to 'v hat are called 
patriarchal limits in order to give a political leader now at! 
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opportunity of enjoying a fairly proportionate tenure of 
leadership. The Duke of Argyle ,vould have passed as a 
middle-aged man in ordinary life, but he \vas looked on hy 
Jllany as a sort of boy in politics. lIe had, indeed, begun 
life very soon. At this tilne he ,vas sOlne forty-three years 
of age, and he had been a prolninent public man for more 
than t,\"enty years. Lord Houghton, in proposing his health 
at a public dinner some years ago, said good-humoredly 
that" the Duke was only seventeen y.ears old "-(he was, in 
fact, nineteen)-" wh
n he wrote a pamphlet called' Advice 
to the Peers,' and he has gone on ad vising us ever since." 
Pursuing the career of his friend, Lord IIoughton went on 
to say that" soon after he got mixed up \vith ecclesiastical 
affairs, and \vas excoffilnunicated." The ecclesiastical con- 
troversy in \vhich the Duke of Argy Ie engaged so early \vas 
the fanlous struggle concerning the freedom of the Church 
of Scotland, which resulted in the great secesRion headed by 
Dr. Chalmers, and the foundation of the Free Church. Into 
this controversy the Duke of Argyle, then l\Jarquis ofLorne, 
rushed with all the energy of Scottish youth, but in it he 
n1aintained hirnself ,vith a good deal of the proverbial Scot- 
tish caution. Dr. Chalmers \velcon1ed the young controver- 
sialist as an able and important adherent. But the l\Iarquis 
of Lorne was not prepared to follo\v the great divine and 
orator into actual secession. The heirs to d ukedon1s in 
Great Britain seldom go very far in the way of dissent. 
The l\Iarquis declined to accept the doctrine of Chaln1ers, 
that lay patronage and the spiritual independence of the 
Church ,vere "like oil and ,vater-inllniscible." The Free- 
Church movement ,vent on, and the young 
Iarquis drew 
hack. lIe su bsequently "indicated his course, and reviewed 
the whole question in an essay on the ecclesiastical history 
of Scotland. 

Ieanwhile the young controversialist had Decon1e Duke 
of Argyle, on the death of his father in 1847. lIe did battle 
in the IIouse of Lords as he had done out of it. lIe distin- 
guished himself by plunging ahnost instantaneously into the 
thick of debate. He very much astonished the staid and 
formal peers, \v ho had been accusto111cd to discussion con- 
ducted in measured tones, and with a\vful sho\v of deference 
tl) age and political standing. 'I'he Duke of Argyle spoke 
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upon any and every subject "rith astonishing fluency, and 
,vithout the slightest reverence for years and authorit y. 

'he general ill} pression of the IIouse of Lords tor a long 
tinlc \vas that youthful anòacity, anJ nothing else, was th
 
chief characteristic of the Duke of Argyle; and for a long 
tilne the Duke of Argyle did a good deal to support that 
irnpression. lIe had the telnerity, hefore he had been very 
long in the IIouse, to make a sharp personal attack upon 
I.Jord Derby. ':rhe peers \vere as 1l1uch astonished as the 
spectators round the tilt-yard in "Ivanhoe,",vhcn they saw 
the strange young knight strike ,vith his lance's point the 
shield of the f()rnlidable 'fclnplar. Lord Derby hilnself was 
at first alrnost be\vildered by the unexpected vehelnence of 
his inexperienced opponent; but he soon made up his nlind, 
and bore dO\\Tl) upon the Duke of Argyle with all the force 
of scornful invective \vhich he could SUlnmon to his aid. 
For t.he hour the Duke of Argy1e \vas as co'npletely over- 
thro\vn as if he had got in the "yay of a charge of cavalry; 
he "Tas, in a Jlletaphorical sense, left dead on the field. El- 
der1y peers slniled gravely, shook their head
, 
aid they 
knc\v ho\v it \von lil be, and congratu lated thelllsel yes that 
there \vas an end of the audaeious young deLater. But they 
were quite rnistaken. The I)uke of Argyle knc\v of conrse 
that he had been soundly beaten, hut he did not care. lIe 
got up again, and \vent on just as jf nothing had happened. 
His courage \vas not broken; his self-confidence moulted no 
feather. After 3\vhile he began to show that there was in 
hilu more than self-confidence. 'rhe IIoHse of Lords found 
that he really kne\v a great deal, and had a \vonderfully 
clear head, and they learned to endure his doglnatic and 
profpssorial \vays; but he never grew to be popular among 
theine flis sty Ie ,vas far too se]f- assured; his faith in his 
o\vn superiority to everybody el
e \\Tas too evidpnt to allo,v 
of his having many enthusiastic adn1irers. lIe soon, ho,v- 
ever, got into high office. "7ith his rank, his talents, and 
his cnprgy, 
uch a thing \\Tas inevitable. lIe joined the Gov- 
ernment of Lord Aberdeen in 1852 as J
ord I}rivy Seal, hold- 
ing an office of dignity, but no special dnties, the occnpant 
of \\Thich has only to give his assistance in council and gen- 
eral debate. lIe ""as afterward Postlnaster-general for t\\TO 
or three years. Uuder Lord Palrnerston, in 1859, he became 
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Lord Priyy Seal again, and he retained that office in the 
Cabinet of Lord Russell. 
1\11'. Stansfeld ,vas believed to be one of the rising men of 
the day. lIe ,vas an adyanced Radical, especially kno\vn 
for bis synlpathies \vith the nlovenlents and the cause of the 
more energetic of the Italian leaders. lIe had made a speech 
during one of the Reform debates of 1860 which called forth 
a high COll1pliment fronll\fr. Disraeli, who \vas al \vays ready 
to welcolue ne\v ability and J!rolnise on ,vhatever side it dis- 
played itself. lie had proposed a resolution in favor of re- 
duction of expenditure, ,vhen Lord Palnlerston "Tas most ac- 
tive in s\velling the ,var costs of the country. The resolu- 
tion was ,veIl supported, and apparently had a fair chance 
of succes
, until Lord l:>ahnerston contriyed to alarnl the 
I-Iouse \"ith the idea that if he did not get his ,yay he ,voulJ 
resign; and in the eyes of not a fe\v nlernbers the resignation 
of Lord Palrnerston appeared to be much the satne thing as 
the conling again of chaos. 1\lr. Stansfeld, ho,vever, becaille 
a person of a certain political importance, and in 1863 Lord 
Palmerstoll invited him to take office as one of the Lords of 
the Adnliralty. 'Vhile he held that office an incident oc- 
curred \vhich gave rise to a controversy of rather a curious 
nature. A plot \\Tas discovered in Paris for the assassination 
of the Emperor of the French. The }1
rench Government 
believed, or said they believed, that 1\Iazzini ,vas connected 
"rith the plot. l\Iazzini \\Tas a close friend of 
Ir. Stansfeld, 
and it appeared ,vas ill the habit of having his pri'T3.te letters 
sent for him under a feigned name to 1\11". Stausfeld's house. 
At the trial of the accused 111en in PariR, it \\ras stated by the 
Procureur-itnpérial in his speech, that a paper had been found 
in the possesHion of one of the prisoners authorizing hint 
to \vrite for 1110ney to "1\11'. Flowers," at the address of 1\11". 
Stansfèld, in London. N O\V it seenled that J\:!azzini's letters 
were somctinles addressed to him as 1\11". " Fiori," or }1'lo,vers. 
After what \ve have already told in this history concerning 
the opening of l\Iazzini's letters in the Post-office here, it is 
not very surprising that 1\lazzini should prefer not to have 
his letters addresseù to his own narne. On these facts, ho\v- 
ever, some roern bers of the IIouse of Com lnons, Liberals as 
well as Tories, got up a sort of charge against Mr. Stans- 
feld. Not that any man in his senseS seriously believed 
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that :\lr. Stansfcld had anything to do with an assassination 
plot; nor, indeed, that there was any evidence to sho\v that 

lazzini was acq uainted with the peculiar designs of the ac- 
cused persons in this case. Still, it seemed a good chance 
for an attack on the l\linistry, through 1\11'. Stansfeld; and 
no one could deny that there ,vas a certain anlount of indis- 
cretion, not to say ilnpropriety, in 
Ir. Stansfeld's good-nat- 
ured arrangement \\
ith l\IazzinÏ. A man holding ministe- 
rial office, however subordinate, is not warranted in allow'ing 
hi8 house to be the receptacle of secret letters for one en- 
gaged, like l\lazzini, in revolutionary pIots against establish- 
ed O'overnn1ents. 1\lr. Stansfeld felt bin1self called on to 

 
resign his office; and Lord Palmerston, though at first he po- 
litely pressed hinl to reconsider the resolve, consented after 
a,vhile to accept the resignation. 1\lr. Stansfeld, however, 
was sure to be invited to take office again, and the whole 
episode \vould probably have been soon forgotten if it were 
not for one odd incident. During the discussions 1\lr. Dis- 
raeli strongly condemned 1\1r. Stansfeld for his avo\ved 
friendship \vith Mazzini, and reminded the JIouse of a state- 
n1ent made by Mr. Gallenga, an Italian politician and jou r- 
nalist, to the effect that l\lazzini once encouraged him, then 
a young nlan of \\Tild and extravagant notions, in a design 
to kill Charles Albert, King of Sardinia. Mr. Bright came 
to IV1r. Stansfeld's defence in a very kindly and generous 
speech, made the nlore effective because of his \vell-kno,vn 
lack of sympathy with the schemes of revolutionists any- 
\vhere. lIe pointed out that the evidence of l\lazzini's dis- 
tinctly sanctioning regicide was by no means clear, and that 
1\lr. Stansfeld might ,veIl be excused if he attached little inl- 
portance to a story told of 
Iazzini at such a distant tilHe. 
1\11'. Bright ,vent on good-humoredly to show that high-ßo\\'n 
talk about tyrannicide was, unfortunately, alnlost a conlmon- 
place with a certain class of young rhapsodical political 
writers, and added that he believed there \vould be found in 
a poem caUed "A Revolutionary Epick," written by 
Ir. 
Disraeli himself SODle five-and-t\venty or thirty years before, 
certain lines of eloquent apostrophe in praise of the slaying 
of tyrants. 1\11'. Disraeli rose at once, and with some warnJth 
denied that any such sentiment, or any words suggesting it, 
could be found in the poeIn. l\lr. Bright, of course, accepted 
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the assurance. He eXplained that he had never seen the 
poem himself
 but had been positively informed that it con- 
tained such a passage, and he withdrew the statement, with 
a handsome apology. Everyone supposed the nlatter would 
have dropped there. The" }{evolutionary Epick" was a 
piece of metrical bOlnbast, puhlished by 1\lr. Disracli a gen- 
eration before, and forgotten by ahno8t all the living. 1\[',. 
Disraeli, ho\vever, declared that he attacheù great ilnportance 
to the charge l11ade against hiln, and that he felt bound to 
refute it by more than a nlere denial. He, therefore, pub- 
lished a new edition of the poen), 'v hich he dedicated to 
Lord Stanley, in order to settle the controversy. "I have, 
therefore, tbought it," he explains, "the simplest course, and 
one ,vhich nlight save Iue trouble hereafter, to publish the 
'Revolutionary Erick.' It is printed froIn the only copy in 
nlY possession, and which, with slight exceptions, "Tas cor- 
rected in 1837, when, after three years' reflection, I had re- 
solved not only to correct, but to conlplete the work. The 
corrections are purely literary." The poern thus republished 
seenled Inore a literary curiosity than a \\'ork of art. It had 
a preface \\7hich was positively g'rotl'
qne in its grandilo- 
qnence. "It \\7as 011 the plains of Troy," the \vTiter informed 
the ,,"orld, "that I first concei ved the idea of this ,vork." 
On that interesting spot it seelns to have occurred to hinI 
for the first time that "the ,nost heroick incident of an 
heroick age produced in the Iliad an I-Ieroick Epick; thus 
the consolidation of the most superb of en1pires produced in 
the Æneid a Political Epick; the revival of learning and 
the birth of vernacular genius presented us in the Divine 
Cooled y ,vith a National Epick; and the Refornlation and 
its consequences called from the rapt lyre of 
lilton a Re- 
ligious Epick." Then the author naturally ,vas led to 
ask, should the spirit of his tinle "alone be uncelebrated?" 
As naturally came the ans\\Ter, that the spirit of 1\11'. Dis- 
raeli's time ought to be celebrated, and that l\Ir. Disraeli 
was the man to celebrate it. " Standing upon Asia and gaz- 
ing upon Europe," the inspiration descended on hirn. "
"or 
me," he exclailued, "remains the Revolutionary Epick." 

"here was so lTIuch of the youth, not to say of the school- 
boy, in these bursts of extra.ordinary eloquence, that no one 
could have thought of nlaking any serious accusation against 
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bIr. Disraeli in his graver day
, even if the pages of such a 
poeln had he
n enlivened by sorne nonsense about tyranni- 
cide. The ,,,"ork, as reprint<>d, certainly contained no passage 
to 
ho'v that tbe young ,vriter entertained. any such opin- 
ions. Unfortunately, ho\vever, it was fOUlld that in the re- 
publication the questionable passages had someho\\r under- 
gone a process of alteration. V cry fe,v copies of the orig- 
inal edition ,vere in existence. But the British l\'luseum 
treasured one, and frotH this it was foulld that the new ver- 
sion was not quite the sanle as the original. Thus in the 
new edition, published specially for the pnrpose of repelling 
the charge about tyrannicide, the lines about Brutus \vere 
very harnllcss : 


" Rome'e strong career 
'Vas n1Ïne; the blow bold Brutus struck, her fate. " 


But in the original edition it ran th ns to a much more au- 
dacious note: 


" The spirit of her strong career was mine; 
And the bold Brutus but propelled the blow 
I-Ier own and nature's laws alike approved." 


There were other slight nlodifications, too, into ,vhich it 
is not necessary to enter. Enough has been said to Rho,v 
that, by what \\"e must suppose to have been some unlucky 
accident, 
I... Disraeli came to publish as a final and com- 
J)lete refutation of the charge fòundeò upon his "I
evolu- 
tionary Epiek," a version of that work ,vhich ,vas altered 
from the original in several passages, and in the passage 
most inlportant of alL 'Ve have spoken of a charge made 
against 1\lr. Disraeli; but that is giving by far too serious a 
nanle to the good.humorcd 8taternent nlade by 1\11'. Bright. 
Neither 1\lr. BrigQt nor anyone else suppoRed for a nlOlnent 
that 1\lr. Disraeli ever seriously approved of regicide. N ei- 
ther 1\1r. 131'i
ht nor anyone else ,vould have thought of 
holding 1\lr. Disraeli gravely responsible for sonle youthful 
rhodolnontades published in a forgotten attempt at poetry. 
All that l\Ir. Bright apparently meant to say was: "Don't be 
too rigid in censuring the incautious utterances of men's ear- 
ly and foolish years. Did not you your8el
 in a poenl pub.. 
lished thirty yearR ago, talk sorne nonsense about nature's ap- 
proyal of tyrannicide?" rfhe only seriousness given to the 
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matter was \vhen 1\lr. Disraeli published the new edition for 
the purpose of finally repudiating the charge, and the new 
edition \vas found to have the pecu]iar passages altered. 
That ,vas unlucky. If 1\1r. Disraeli printed fronl the only 
copy in his possession, and \vhich he had corrected after 
three years' reflection, it 8till \\?as a pity he did not leave 
the disputed passages uncorrected, or }'estore them to their 
original shape. '"fhe question was not \v hether, after three 
years' reflection,1\lr. Disraeli ,vas entitled to alter in 1837 
what he had published in 1834; the question ,vas only as 
to what he had published in 1834. Nor is it easy to under- 
stand ho\v, considering \vhat the controversy ,vas about, he 
could have regarded the corrections as purely literary. 'Ve 
are bonnd to say, ho\vever, that the incident did 1\11". Disraeli 
no particular harm. The English public has al\vays been 
curiously un\villing to take :1\lr. Disraeli seriously. The 
great majority laughed at the ,vhole thing, -and made no 
further account of it. 
There \vere some rising men on the Tory side. Sir lIugh 
Cairns, afterward Lord Chancellor and a peer, had fought 
his ,vay by sheer talent and energy into the front rank of 
Opposition. A la \vyer from Belfast, and the son of middle- 
class parents, he had risen into celebrity and influence while 
yet he \vas in the very prirne of life. lie ,vas a la \vyer 
whose kno\\'ledge of his o\vn craft might fairly be called 
I>rofound. lIe ,vas one of the most effective debaters in 
Parliament. His resources of telling argument \vere almost 
inexhaustible, and his training at the bar gave hilll the fac- 
ulty of n1aking the best at the shortest notice of all the 
facts he was able to bring to bear on any question of con- 
troversy. lie sho\ved more than once that he ,vas capable 
of pouring out an aninlated and even a pa;;sionate invective. 
An orator in the highest sense he certainly \\Tas not. No 
gleam of irr1agination softened or brightened his lithe and 
nervous logic. No deep feeling anin1ated and inspired it. 
Ilis speeches \vere arguments, not eloquence; instrulnents, 
not literature. But he \vas, on the \vhole, the greatest po- 
litical la\vyer since Lyndhurst, and he ,vas probaùly a 80Ulld- 
er la \vyer than I.Jyndhurst. lIe had, aùove all things, skill 
and discretion. lIe could do much for the aboriginal '"fories, 
if ,vc may usc such a word, \vbich they could not do of or 
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for thenlselves; and his appearance in the front rank of Oon- 
servatisnl made it 111uch more torrnidable than it \\raS before. 
Like 
lr. Disraeli himself, ho,vever, Sir IIugh Cairns \vas an 
imported auxiliary of Toryism. 1"he Conservative party 
had always to retain their foreign legion, as the French 
kings had their Scott.ish archers, their Swiss guard, or their 
Irish brigade. In the IIouse of COIDlllons there were very 
fe\v genuine English Tories capable of sustaining \vith 
lr. 
I Disraeli the brunt of debate. The Conservative leader's 
Inost effective adjutants ,vere men like Sir Hugh Cairn
, an 
Irish la\vyer; 1\lr_ 'Vhiteside, a voluble, eloquent, sometiInes 
rather boisterous speaker, also an Irishrnan and a la\vyer; 
1\11'. Seymour Fitzgerald, a clever Irisillnan, who had at least 
been called to the bar. Sir Stafford N orthcote was a man 
of ability, who had had an excellent financial training under 
no less a teacher than 
lr. Gladstone himself: But Sir Stat: 
ford N orthcote, although a fluent speaker, ,vas not a great 
debater, and, n10reover, he had but little of the genuine Tory 
in him. He was a man of far too modern a spirit and train- 
ing to be a genuine Tory. He was not one ,vhit more Con- 
servative than most of the 'Vhigs. 1\lr. Gathorne Hardy, 
after\vard Lord Cranbrook, \vas a Ulan of ingrained Tory in- 
stincts rather than convictions. lIe was a po,verful speaker 
of the rattling declamatory kind; fluent as the sand in an 
hour-glass is fluent; stirring as the roll of a drurl1 is stirring; 
sometilnes dryas the sand and empty as the drum. A nlan 
of Ütr higher ability and of really great proluise ,vas Lord 
l
obert Cecil, afterward I
ord Cranborne, and no\v l\larqnis 
of Salisbury. Lord Robert Cecil "'as at this tilne the ablest 
scion of noble Toryism in the flonse of Corn mons. lIe ,vas 
younger than Lord Stanley, and he had not Lord Stanley's 
solidity, caution, or political information. But he had more 
originality; he had brilliant ideas; he ,vas ready in debate; 
and he had a positive genius for saying bitter things in the 
bitte1-est tone. The younger son of a great peer, he had at 
one time no apparent chance of succeeding to the title and 
the estates. lIe had accepted honorable poverty, and \vas 
glad to help out his nleans by the use of his very clever pen. 
Ire wrote in 8cveral publications, it was said; especially in 
the Quarte1-Zy Review, the tin1e-honored and sOlnc\\That tilne- 
,vorn organ of rroryism; and after aw bile certain political 
11.-20 
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articles in the Quarterly carne to be identified with bis nanle. 
He ,vas an ultra-Tory; a '"rory on principle, ,vho ,vould hear 
of no conI pronlise. One great object of his political writings 
appeared to be to denounce 1\lr. Disraeli, his titular leader, 
and to \varn the party against hirn. }1'or a long tirne he \vas 
disliked by most persons in the House of Conunons. His 
gestnres were ungainly; his voice was singularly unrllusical 
and harsh; and the extraordinary and wanton bitterness of 
his tongue set the ordinary listeners against hinI. lIe seeln- 
ed to take a positi\Te delight in being gratuitously offensive. 
One night during the session of 1862 he attacked 1\lr. Glad- 
stone's financial policy, and likenerl it to the practice of 
" a pettit()gging attorney." This \vas felt to be sonle\vhat 
coarse, and there \\rere many murlnurs of disapprobation. 
Lord Robert Cecil cared as little for disapprobation or 
decorulll as the son of Tisander in the story told by IIe- 
rodotus, and he went on ,vith his speech unheeding. Next 
night, \vhen the debate was resulned, Lord Robert rose 
and said he feared he had on the previous evening ut- 
tered sorne \\'ords which might give offence, and \vhich be 
felt that he could not justify. There ,vere murrllurs of en- 
couraging applause; the IIouse of Commons adrnires noth- 
ing rHore than an unsolicited and manly apology. He had, 
IJord Robert went on to say, cOlllpared the policy of 1\lr. 
Gladstone to the practice of a pettifogging attorney. That 
,vas language which, on cooler consideration, he felt that 
he ought not to have used, and therefore he begged leave 
to tender his sincere apology-to the attorneys. There ,vas 
80nlething so ,vanton, sOlllething so nearly approaching to 
mere buffoonery in conduct like this, that nlany nlen found 
thenIsel ves unable to recognize the really high inte11ectual 
qualities that \vere hidden b
hind that curious nlask of of. 
fensive cynicisln. Lord Robert Cecil, therefore, although a 
genuine '".rory, or perhaps because he ,vas a genuine 1'ory, 
could not as yet he looked upon as a rnan likely to render 
great service to his party. lIe \\?as just 3S likely to turn 
against thenl at some 1110ment of political irnportance. lIe 
\\tould not fhll in with the discipline of the party; he would 
not subject his opinions or his caprices to its supposed inter- 
ests. lIe \vas not rnade to s\\'ear in the words of the leader 
,vho then guided the party in the flouse of Cornmons. Some 
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men on his o,vn side of the IIouse disliked him. Many fear- 
ed him; some fe,,," adn1Íred hin1; no one regarded him as a 
trustworthy party Inan. At this period of its career, as at 
alnlost all others, 'roryism, as a ParIianIentary party, lived 
and \von its occasional successes by the guidance and the 
services of brilliant outsiders. Had it been left to the lead- 
ership of genuine Tories it ,vould probably have conle to an 
end long before. At this particular time to whicb \ve have 
no\v conducted it, it Jived and looked upon the earth, had 
hope of triumph and gains, bad a present and a future, only 
because it allo"",yed itself to be led by men whonl it sometilnes 
distrusted; w honl, according to sonle of its own legitimate 
princelings, it ought to have always disavowed. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE TROUBLES IN JAl\IAICA. 


DEl\IOSTHENES once compared the policy of tbe Athenians 
tv the nlanner in \vhich a barbarian boxes. \Vhen the bar- 
barian recei yes a blo\v, his attention is at once turned to the 
part which has got the stroke, and he hastens to defend it. 
When he receives another blow in another place, his hand is 
there just too late to stop it. But he never seems to have 
any idea beforehand of what he is to expect or ,vhither his 
attention ought to be directed. The immense variety of 
imperial, foreign, and colonial interests that England has got 
in\
olved in compels a reader of Englisb history, and, indeed, 
often compels an English statesman, to find himself in IDuch 
the san1e condition as this barbarian boxer. It is impossible 
to know from moment to monlent \vhither the attention ,vill 
next have to be turned. Lord Rnssell's Governlnent had 
hardly come into po\\"er before they found themselves com- 
pelle.d to illustrate this truth. rrhey had scarcely been in- 
stalled \vhen it ,vas found that sonle troublesoIne business 
a\vaited thenI, and that the trouble, as usual, hatl arisen in a 
\vholly unthought-of quarter. For some \veeks there was 
hardly anything talked of, ,ve n1ight ahnost say hardly any- 
thing thought of, in England, but the story of the rebellion 
that had taken place in the island of J alnaica, and the man. 
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ner in which it had been suppressed and punished. The first 
story came fro In English officers and soldiers 'v ho had thenl- 
selves helped to crush or to punish the supposed rebellion. 
All that the public here could gather from the first narra- 
tives that found their way into print ,vas, that a negro in.. 
surrection had broken out in J aluaica, and that it had been 
promptly crushed; but that its suppression seenled to have 
been accolnpanied by a very carnival of cruelty on the part 
of the soldiers and their volunteer auxiliaries. SOlne of the 
letters sent hOlne reeked ,vith blood. Every writer seelned 
anxious to accredit hirnself \vith the Inost monstrous deeds 
of cruelty. Accounts were given of battues of negroes as if 
they had been game. Englishmen told with exulting glee 
of the number of floggings they had ordered or inflicted; 
of the huts they had burnt do\vn; of the nlen and \voruen 
they had hanged. "I visited," wrote an English officer to 
his superior, "several estates and villages. I burnt seven 
houses in all, but did not even see a rebel. On returning to 
Golden Grove in the evening, sixty-seven prisoners had been 
sent in by the .l\Iaroons. I disposed of as nl:1ny as possiLle, 
but was too tired to contInue after dark. On the morning 
of the 24th I started for 
Iorant Bay, having first flogged 
four and hung six rebels. I beg to state that I did not nleet 
a single man npon the road up to Keith IIall; there ,vere a 
fe\v prisoners here, all of whonl I flogged, and then proceed.. 
ed to J ohnsto,vn and Beckford. At the latt.er place I burnt 
seven houses and one nleeting - house; in the former, four 
houses." Another officer \vrites: "'V e nlade a raid ,vith 
thirty men; flogging nine nlen and burning their negro 
houses. We held a court - martial on the prisoners, \y ho 
amounted to about fifty or sixty. Several "
ere flogged 
,vitbout court- martial, from a sinlple examination." Then 
the writer quietly added: "This is a picture of martialla".. 
The soldiers enjoy it; the inhabitants here dread it. Ifthpy 
rnn on their approach, they are shot for running a\\"ay." It 
will be seen tbat in these letters there is no question of con- 
tending with or suppressing an insurrection. 1
he insurrec- 
tion, such as it ,vas, had been suppressed. The writers only 
give a description of a sort of hunting expedition anlong tbe 
negro inhabitants for the purpose of hanging and flogging. 
The soldiers are pictured as enjoying the ,vork; the inbabi. 
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tants, strange to say, are observed to dread it. Their dread 
\vould seeu} to have been unfortunate, although certainly not 
unnatural; for if they ran a\vay at the approach of the sol- 
diers, the soldiers shot them for their want of confidence. 
It also becaIne known that a colored member of the Jamaica 
flouse of AssenIbly, a tHan named George \Villi::un Gordon, 
who. was suspected of inciting the rebellion, and had sur- 
rendered himself at l{ingston, \\Tas put on board an Engli
h 
war vessel there, taken to l\Iorant Bay, where Inartial la\\' 
had been proclailned, tried by a sort of drumhead court-rnar- 
tial, and instantly hanged. 
Such ne\vs naturally created a profound sensation in Eng- 
land. The Aborigines' Protection Society, the Antislavery 
Society, and.. other philanthropic bodies, organized a depu- 
tation, immense in its numbers, and of great influence as re- 
garded its con1positiolJ, to "rait on 1\lr. Card ,veIl, Secretary 
for the Colonies.. at the Colonial Office, and urge on hin1 the 
necessity of instituting a fu11 inquiry and recalling Governor 
Eyre. The deputation "Tas so nUluerons that it had to be 
received in a great public rOOln, and indeed the w hole scene 
was n)ore like that presented by 
Olne large popn 1ar meeting 
than by a deputation to a rninister. 1\11'. Card well \\'as so 
fortunate as to discover a phrase exactly suitable to the oc- 
casion. In the course of his reply to the deputation, he laid 
it do\vn that everyone Inust be careful not to "prejudge" 
the question. It ,\\Tas pointed out to hin} that it can hardly 
be called prejudging if you takf1 men's o\\"n fornlal and offi- 
cial 
tatements of what they have done, and decla.-e that on 
their o\vn acknowledgments you are of opinion they have 
done wTong_ The \\rord "prf1j ndge" carried thou
ands of 
uncertain Ininds along with it. All over the country there 
,vas one easy form of protest against the proceedings of the 
philanthropic societies. It waR apparently enough to utter 
the oracular words, " \ve must not prejudge." 1\11". Cardwell, 
ho\vever, did so far prpjudge the case himself as to suspend 

Ir. Eyre teJnporarily fronl his functions as Governor, and to 
send out a Con1nlission of Inquiry to in\rcstigate the \\!hole 
history of the rebel1ion and the repression, and to report to 
the Governlnent. Sir IIenry Storks, a man of great ahility 
and high reputation, both as soldier and adlninistrator, who 
had been Lord IIigh Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
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,vas sUlumoned from l\lalta, ,,-here he ,vas then Governor 
and Commander-in-chief, to take the Governorship of J aluaica 
for the tirne, and to act as President of the Con1nlission. He 
had associated \vith hirn 
Ir. Russell Gnrney, I
ecorder of 
London, a lawyer of high standing and a distinguished nlem- 
ber of Parliarllent; and 1\lr. J. B. :i\laule, l{,eeorder of Leeds. 
The philanthropic associations \vhich had taken up the ques- 
tion, Rent out t,vo barristers to act as counsel for the ,vido\v- 
ed 1\l1"s. Gordon during the investigation; 1\lr. Gorrie, af- 
terward Chief-justice of the Fiji Islands, and 
'1r. J. IIorne 
Payne. The Conlmission held a very long and careful in- 
quiry. No one could question either the ability or the iUl- 
partiality of the Comrl1i

ioners. rrhere \vas a general dis- 
position to receive any report they B1ight rnake- as authori- 
tative and decisive. 
Iean\vhile, ho\vever, it need hardly be 
said that there \vas no disposition to \vait for the story of 
all that had happened until the COlnnlission should have got 
through it
 patient inquiries and presented its formal report. 
The English public have long learned to look to the ne\vs- 
paper press as not only the qùickest, but on the ,vhole the 
n10st accurate, source of intelligence in alllnatters of puhlic 
interest. In this case, as in most otherR, the ne\vspapers dif- 
fered in their judgment as to the conduct of the principal 
actors in the drama; but in this case, as in all others of late 
years, each ne,vspaper endeavored to give a correct repre- 
sentation of the facts. 
rany ,vild exaggerations had found 
their way into some ne\Yspapers. r-rhese came from private 
letters. It sometinles happened that men 'v ho had been en- 
gaged in putting do,vn the insurrection, represented them- 

clves as having done deeds of savage vengeance of which 
they ,vere not really guilty. In SOllle instances it actually 
turned out that )lr. Card ,yen's appeal to the pn blic not to 
prejudge; ,vas \varranted even "'here men deliberately af- 
firrned themselves to have {\ornmittcd the acts which nlade 
people at home shudder and excla1nl. Snch seenled to have 
been the fervor of repression in .T arnaiea, that persons were 
found eager to claill1 an undue share of its honors by ascrib- 
ing to themsel ves detestable (1xcesses which in point of fact 
they had not committed. It is needless to say that there 
\\'as exaggeration on the other side, and that affrighted col- 
ored people in Jamaica sent forth wild runlors of wholesale 
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luassacre which \vonId have been impossible, even in the 
high fever of repression. As the letters of the accredited 
correspondents of the ne\vspapcrs began to arrive, the true 
state ofaffi-tirs gradually disclosed itself: "fhere \vas no sub- 
8tantial discrepancy as to the facts; and the report of the 
Commissioners themselves, 'v hen it was received, did not 
add much to the nlaterials for forming a judgment \vhich 
the public already possessed, nor probably did it alter 111any 
opinions of many men. "fhe history of the events in J arnaica, 
told in \vhatever ,yay, n1ust forlll a sad and shocking narra- 
tive. The history of this generation has no such tale to tell 
where any race of civilized and Christian men was concern- 
ed. Had the repression been justifiable in all its details; 
had the fearful vengeance taken on the wretched island been 
absolutely necesRary to its future tranquillity, it still would 
have been a chapter of history to read ,vith a shudder. It 
,viII be seen, ho\vever, that excesses were conlrnitted which 
could not possibly plead the excuse of necessity; tbat some 
deeds were done \vhich most moralists \vould say no human 
authority could \varrant, or human peril justify. 
Jamaica bad long been in a more or less disturbed condi- 
tion; at least it had long been liable to periodical fits of 
disturbance. \Ve have already described in this history 
some of the difficulties occasioned by the condition of things 
existing in the island. \Vhen gi ving an account of the J a- 
maica Bill during the l\'Ielbourne administration, it ,vas men- 
tioned that the troubles then existing were, in fact, a sur- 
vival of the slave systeln. So "\\"e1'e the troubles of 1865. 
"I suppose there is no island or place in the \\
orld," said 
Chief-justice Cockburn, in his celebrated charge to the Grand- 
jury at the Central Crirninal Court, in 1867, "in \vhich there 
has been so much of insurrection and disorder as the i
land 
of J an1aica. There is no place in \vhich the curse \vhich at- 
taches to slavery, both as regards the master and the slave, 
has been more strikingly illustrated." 'Vhat \ve n1ay call 
the plftnter class still continued to look on the negroes as 
an inferior race hardly entitled to any legal rights. rrhe 
negroes were naturally only too ready to listen to any de- 
nunciations of the planter class, and to put fàith in any agi- 
tation ,vhich promised to s
cure thern S0111e property in the 
land. The negroes had, undoubtedly, sOlne serious griev- 
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ances. It may be that sonle of the wrongs they complained 
of \vere imaginary, or were exaggerated. But it is a very 
safe rule in politics to assume that no population is ever dis- 
turbed by wholly imaginary grievances. In such cases, un- 
questionably, ,vhere there is smoke there is fire. l\lan is by 
far too lazy an animal to trouble himself much with agita- 
tion about purely unreal and non-existing wrongs. 'fhe 
negroes of J anlaica had sonle very substantial ,vrongs. They 
constantly cOlllplained that they could not get justice ad- 
ministered to them \\"hen any dispute arose bet\veell white 
and black. The Government had found that there was 
some ground for cOluplaints of this kind at the time when it 
was proposed by the "T anlaica Bill to suspend the constitu- 
tion of the island. Perhaps if the l\Ielbourlle l\Iinistry had 
beeu stronger and inspired by greater earnestness of pur- 
pose at that time, the calanlities and shanles of 1865 nlight 
ha ve been avoided. In] 865, however, the COnll110n causes 
of dissatisfaction \vere freshly and further C01I1plicated by 
a dispute about \vhat \vere called the" back lands." This 
\vas a question ,,"hich might, under certain circUlllstance
, 
have arisen in Ireland; at least it \\"ill be eaRily understood 
by those \vho are acquainted \vith the condition of Ireland. 
Lands belonging to sOlne of tbe great estates in J alnaic3 
had been allo\ved to run out of cultivation. They ""ere so 
neglected by their o\vners that they ,vere turning into nlere 
bush. The quit-rents due on thenl to the Cro,,"n had not 
been paid for seven years. The negroes \\'ere told that if 
they paid the arrears of quit-rent they Inight cultivate thpse 
lands and enjoy them free of rcnt. It Inay be renlarked that 
the tendency in Jamaica had alrnost a.1 \\yaYR hitherto been 
for the Crown officials to take the part of the negroes, and 
for the 
T anlaica authorities to side \\Tith the local n1agnates. 
Trusting to the assurance given, sOlne of the negroes paid 
the arrears of quit-rcnt, and brought the laud into cultiva- 
tion. The agent of one of the estates, ho\\rever, reasserted 
the right of his principal, \vllo had not been a consenting 
part y to the arrangernent, and he elldea vored to evict the 
negro occupiers of the land. 
rhe Ilegroes resisted, and le- 
gal proceedings \\rere instituted to turn theln out. The legal 
proceedings \vere still pending when the event8 took place 
which gave occa
ion to so lunch controversy. J alnaica \\"as 
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in an unquiet Rtate. "'Vithin the land," as in the territory 
of the chiefs round Lara's castle," \vas nlany a n1alcontent, 
who cursed the tyranny to ,vhich he bent." There, too, 
"Frequent broil within had Inade a path for blood and giant 
sin, that \vaited Lut a signal to begin new ba voc snch as 
civil discord blends." On October 7th, 1865, some disturb- 
ances took place on the occasion of a Inagistel'ial meeting at 
l\lorallt Bay, a snlall to\vn on tbe south-east corner of the 
island. The negroes appeared to be in an excited state, and 
lllany persons believed that an outbreak ,vas at hand. An 
application w'as nlade to the Governor for nlilitary assist- 
ance. The Governor of J anlaica was 1\11'. Ed \vard John 
Eyre, who had been a successful explorer in Central, West, 
and Southern Australia, had acted as resident Inagistrate 
and protector of aborigines in the region of tbe Lo\ver lVlur- 
ray in Australia, and had afterwarà been Lieutenant-govern- 
or of N e\v Zealand, of the Lee\vard Islands, and of other 
places. All 1\lr. Eyre's dealings with nati,"e races up to 
this tirne would seem to have earned for him the reputa- 
tion of a just and hUlnane man. The Governor despatched a 
snlall Jnilitary force by sea to the scene of the expected dis- 
turbances. Warrants had been issued nlean\vhile by the 
Custos or chief magistrate of the parish in \\rhich 1\Iorant 
Bay is situated, for the arrest of SOlne of the persons who 
had taken part in the previous disturbances-,vhich it Inay 
be stated had for their object the rescue of a man on trial for 
a trifling offence. 'Vhen the \\Tarrants were about to be put 
into execution, resistance by force ,vas offered. In particu- 
lar, the attern pt to arrest a leading negro agitator, nanled 
Paul Bogle, was strenuously and successfully opposed. "fhe 
police ,vere overpowered, and sonle ,vere beaten, and others 
compelled to swear that they ,vould not interfere with the 
negroes. On the 11 th the negroeR, armed ,vi th sticks, and 
the" cutlasses" used in the \vork of the sugar-cane fields, 
assembled in considerable numbers in the square of the 
Court-house in 1\;lorant Bay. The magistrates were holding 
a meeting there. The mob made for the Court-house; the 
local volunteer force came to the help of the magistrates. 
The Riot Act was being read when sOlne stones were thro\\'n. 
The volunteers fired, and some negroes ,vere seen to fall. 
Then the rioters attacked tbe Court-house, The volunteers 
, 
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""ere few in number, and ,vere easily overpo,vered; the 
Court-house was set on fire; eighteen persons, the Custos 
aIllong thein, were killed, and about thirty ,vere ,vounded; 
and a sort of incoherent insurrection suddenly spread itself 
over the neighborhood. rrhe Inonlent, ho,vever, that the 
soldiers sent by the Governor, at first only one hundred in 
llllIuber, arrived upon the scene of disturbance, the insurrec- 
tion collapsed aud vani
hed. There never was the slightest 
atternpt nlade by the rioters to keep the field against the 
troop8. The soldiers had not in a single instance to do any 
fighting. The onl y business left for then1 ,vas to hunt out 
supposed rebels, and bring theln before the n1ilitary tribu.. 
nals. So evanescent was the whole movement that it is to 
this day a n1atter of dispute whether there ""as any rebel- 
lion at all, properly so called; whether there ,vas any organ- 
ized atten1pt at insurrection; or ,vhether the disturbance8 
".ere not the extemporaneous \vork of a discontented and 
turbulent mob, ,vhose rush to reseue some of their friends 
expanded suddenly into an effort to ,vreak old grievances 
on the nearest representatives of authority. 
On October 13th, the Governor proclaÎrned the whole of 
the county of Surrey, ,vith the exception of the city of l{ings- 
ton, ullder nlartiallaw. ,I anlaica is di vided into three coun- 
ties; Surrey covering the eastern and southern portion, in- 
cluding the region of the Blue l\lountains, the to\vns of I
ort 
Antonio and 1\Iorant Bay, and the considerable city of Kings- 
ton, with its population of sonle thirty thousand. l\liddle- 
sex comprehends the central part of the island, and contains 
Spanish "1"0\\,0, then the seat of Governn1ent. The ,vestern 
}Jart of the island is the county of Coru\vall. At this time 
Jamaica ,,,as ruled by the Go\yernor and Council, and the 
IIouse of Asselubly. rrhe Council was cOlupo::;ed of t\velve 
J>er
ons, nonliuated, like the Governor, by the Crown; and 
the llonse of .[-\.
selnbly consisted of forty-five Inernbers elect- 
ed by the freeholders of each parish. rrhe Council had the 
place of an Upper IIouse; the l\ssenlbly ,vas the Itcpresent- 
ative Chanlùer. Alnong the nlenlùcrs of the Assembly ,vas 
a colored man of SOlne ed l1cation aud property, George "'7'11- 
lian1 Gordon. Gordon ""as a Baptist ùy religion, and had 
in hinl a good deal of the fanatical earnestness of the field- 
preacher. lIe ".as a vehement agitator, and a devoted ad- 
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vocate of \vhat he considered to be the rights of the negroes. 
He appears to have had a certain amount of eloquence, 
}Jartly of the conventicle and partly of the stunlp. lIe ,vas 
just the sort of Inan to nlake hiInself a nuisance to white 
colonists and officials \v ho \\Tanted to have everything their 
0\\'11 ,vay. Indeed, he belonged to that order of Inen who 
are altnost sure to be al \vays foulld in opposition to offieial- 
i
n1 of any kind. Such a luan nlay do lllischief sornetilnes, 
but it is certain that out of his ve,'y restlessness and trou- 
blesoIneness he often does good. No really sensible politi- 
cian ,vould. like to see a Legislative As
embly of any kind 
,,'ithout some Ulen of the type of Gordon representing the 
check of perpetual opposition. On the other hand, Gordon 
\vas exactly the sort of person in'the treatilleut of 'v hOln a 
,vise authority ,vonld be particularly cau tious, in order not 
to al1o\v its o\vn prejudices to operate to his injury and the 
injury of political justice together. Gordon ,vas in constant 
disputes \\Tith the authorities, and \vith Gü\'erllor Eyre hin1- 
selt: fIe had been a magistrate, but ,\'as dislnissed fi'on1 the 
Inagistracy in conseq nence of the alleged violf>nce of his lan- 
guage in Inaking accusations against another justice. He 
had taken SOIne part in getting up nleetings of the colored 
popu lation; he had made many appeals to the Colonial Of. 
nce in Loudon against this or that act on the part of the 
Governor or the Council, or both. lIe had been appointed 
chnrch-,,'arden, but \\Tas declared disqualified for the office in 
c011seq nence of his having becorne a " N ati ve Bn ptist;" and 
IH
 hat} brought an action to recover ,,, hat he held to be his 
rights. lIe had COBle to hold the position of chanlpion of 
tIle rights and clairus of the black luan against the \v hite. 
lIe \vas a 
ort of constitutional Opposition in hinlself: The 
Governor ReClUS to ha\Te at once adopted the conclu
ion 
urged on hinl hy others, that Gordon ,yas at the bottom 
of the insurrect ionary 1110Yenlent. In the hi
torical sense 
he may, no doubt, be rpgardeò as in SOBle 'lleasure the cause 
of the disturbancp, "Thether insurrectionary or not, ,,"hich 
broke onto .1\ 111an \vho tells people they are \vronged is to 
that extent the cause of any disturbance \vhich nlay cOlne 
of an attem pt to 
(1t their \\'l'ongs righted. A great n1any 
persons dpclared t hat Fox "Tas the author of thè Irish rebel- 
lion of 17i8, because he had helped to sho\v that the Irish 
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people had wrongs. In this sense cvery Inan ,vho agitates 
for reform anywhere is responsible shoulù any rebellious 
nl0yement take place; and the only good citizen is he "rho 
approves of all that is done by authority, and never uplifts 
the voice of opposition to anything. Gordon "ras a very 
energetic agitator, and he probably had SOine sense of self.. 
importance in his agitation; but \ve entirely agree "rith 
Chief-justice Cockburn in believing that" so far from there 
being any evidence to prove that 1\lr. Gordon intended this 
insurrection and rebellion, the evidence, as "yell as the prob- 
ability of the case, appears to be exactly the other way." 
There does not 
eeln to have been one particle of evidence 
to connect Gorùon ,vith a rebellious nlovelnent nlore than 
there ,vould have been to condcInn 1\lr. Bright as a pro- 
moter of rebellion, if the working-nlen of the Itefornl period, 
soon to be mentioned in this history, had been dra \vn into 
some fatal conflict \vith the police. In each case it Iuight 
have been said that only for the agitator who denounced 
the supposed grievance all "yould have been quiet; and in 
neither case \vas there anything more to be said ,vhich could 
connect tbe agitator with the disturbance. 1\11". Eyre and 
his ad \Tisers, ho\vever, had Inade up their Ininds that Gor- 
don ,vas the leader of a rebellions conspiracy. They took a 
course with regard to hilll \vhich could hardly be excused 
if he \\yere the self-confessed leader of as formidable a con- 
spiracy as ever endangered the safety of a State. 
We ha\
e mentioned the fact, that in proclain1Ïng the 
county of Surrey under martial law, 1\lr. Eyre had 
pecially 
excepted the city of I{ingston. 1\11". Gordon lived near 
Kingston, and had a place of business in the city; and he 
seenIS to have been there attending to his business, as usual, 
during the days \vhile the disturbances \vere going on. r-rhe 
Governor ordered a "rarrant to be issued for Gordon's ar- 
rest. 'Vhen this fact became kno\vn to Gordon, he went to 
the house of the general in conunand of the forces at l{ings- 
ton, and gave himself up. The Governor had him put at 
once on Loard a "",yar steamer and conveyed to l\1orant Bay. 
IIaving given himself up in a place \vhere martial law did 
not exist, \vhere the ordinary courts \vere open, and "There, 
therefore, he ,vonld have been tried with all the forms and 
safeguards of the civil law, he was purposely carried a\\yay 
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to a place ,vhieh had been pnt under martial law. IIere 
an extraorùinary sort of court-Inartial "'as sitting. It was 
composed of t\VO young navy lieutenants and an ensign in 
one of her l\lajesty's 'Vest India rpginlents. Gordon was 
hurried before this grotesque tribunal, charged with high- 
treason, found guilty, and sentenced to death. The sen- 
tence was approved by the officer in conlmand of the troops 
sent to 1\10rant Bay. It ,vas then su bnlitted to the Govern- 
or, and approyed by him also. It ,vas carried into effect 
without mueh delay. The day following Gordon's convic- 
tion was Sunday, and it was not thought seemly to hang a 
man on the Sabbath. He was allowed, therefore, to live over 
that day. On the morning ofl\londay, October 23d, Gordon 
,vas hanged. lIe bore his fate with great heroism, and wrote 
just before his death a letter to his wife, which is full of pa- 
thos in its sin1ple and dignified manliness. lIe died protest- 
ing his innocence of any share in disloyal conspiracy or in- 
surrectionary purpose. 
The whole of the proceedings connected with the trial of 
Gordon were absolutely illegal: they were illegal from first 
to last. It is ahnost in1possible to conceive of any transac- 
tion more entirely unla\vfu1. Every step in it ,vas a sepa- 
rate outrage on la,v. But for its tragic end the ,vhole affair 
,vould seem to belong to the don1ain of burlesque rather 
than to that of sober history. The act which conveyed 1\lr. 
Gordon from the protection of civil law to the authority of 
a drumhead court-martial ,vas grossly illega1. rrhe tribuna] 
,vas constituted in curious defiance of la \v and precedent. 
It is contrary to all authority to form a court-martial by 
Inixing together the officers of the t\\TO different services. 
It ,vas an unauthorized tribuna], however, even if considered 
as only a military court-martial, or only a naval court-mar- 
tial. Whatever way ,ve take it, it ,vas irregular and illegal. 
It would have been so had all its menlbers been soldiers, or 
had all been sailors. Care seen1ed to have been taken so to 
constitute it that it must in any case be illega1. The pris- 
oner thus brought by unla wful means before an illegal tribu- 
nal was tried upon testimony taken in ludicrous opposition 
to all the rules of evidence. Chief:.justice Cockburn says: 
" After the most careful perusal of the evidence ,vhich ,vas 
adduced against him, I come irresistibly to the conclusion 
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that if the nlan had been tried upon that e\"idence "-and 
here the Chief-justice checked himself and said: "I llHlst 
correct myself: He could not have been tried upon that 
evidence; I ".as going too far, a great deal too far, in assnnl- 
ing that he could. He could not have been tried upon that 
evidence. No competent judge acquainted \vith the duties 
of his office could have received that evidence. Three- 
fourths, Thad alnlost said nine-tenths, of the evidence upon 
\vhich that nlan \\Tas convicted nnd sentenced to death, \vas 
evidence \vhich, according to no kno,vn rules-not only of 
ordinary la\v, but of military la\y-according to no rules of 
right or justice, could possibly bave been admitted; and it 
never \vould have been admitted if a cOlllpetent judge had 
presided, or if there had been the ad vantage of a n1Ílitary 
officer of any experience in the practice of courts-nlartial." 
Such as the e\.idence was, ho\vever, compounded of scraps 
of the paltriest hearsay, and of things s:1id \vhcn the prisoner 
\vas not present; of depositions nlade apparently to supple- 
ment evidence given before, anù not thought strong enough; 
strengthened, probably, in the hope of thus purchasing the 
safety of the \vitnesses, and on \vbich the witnesses \vere 
never cl"oss-examined-such as the cvi<1ence was, supposing 
it adl111ssible, supposing it trust\vorthy, supposing it true 
beyond all possibility of question, yet the Chiet:justice was 
convinced that it testified rather to the innocence than to 
the guilt of the prisoner. By such a court, on such evidence, 
Gordon was put to death. 
l\Iean\vhile the carnival of repression \vas going on. The 
.:nsurrection, or whatever the nlovement \vas \v hich broke 
out on October 11 th, \\Tas over long before. It never offered 
the slightest resistance to the soldiers. It never sho\ved it- 
self to them. An armed insurgent \vas never seen by thenl. 
Nevertheless, for weeks after, the hangings, the floggings, 
the burnings of houses, \vere kept up. l\Icn \\?ere hanged, 
women were flogged, merely "suspect of being suspect." 
Many were flogged or hanged for no particular reason but 
that they happened to conle in the way of men ,,,ho ,vere in 
a hunlor for flogging and hanging. \Volnen-to be sure 
they \vere only colored WOlnen-were stripped and scourged 
by the saviors of society \vith all the delight which a sav- 
age village population of the lVIiddle Ages might have felt 
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in torturing \vitches. The report of the ROY:11 Comluission- 
ers stated that f<'HII' hundred and thirty-nine persons "'ere 
put to death, and that over six hundred, including lnany 
'\
Olnen, \vere flogged, S(Hne nntler circumstances of revolting 
cruelty. Cats nlade of piano- "yire \vere in some instances 
used for the better effect offlagellation. Sonle of the scourges 
\vere sho\vn to the Cornnlissioners, \vho observe that it is 
"painful to think that any man should have used such an 
instrunlent for the torturing of his fellow-creatures." The 
COlnnlÌRsioners 8\llnmed np their Report by declaring that 
the punis}uuents inflicted ,vere excessive; that the punish- 
luent of death \vas unnecessarily frequent; that the floggings 
were reckless, and in some cases lJositively barLarous; that 
the burning of one thousand houses \vas \vanton and cruel." 
The fury at last spent itselt: Lassata uec(llun satiata. 
'Vhen the story reached :I1':ngland in clear and trustworthy 
forln, t\VO antagonistic parties \vere instantly forrned. 'Tlhe 
extretHe on the one siùe glorified Goyernor Eyre, aud held 
that by his prompt action he had saved the white population 
of J an1aiea from all the horrors of triuln phant negro insur- 
rectioll. The extrelne on the other side denounced hirll as a 
tnere fiend. "Jlhe n1ajority on both 
ides ,vere more reason- 
able; hut the difference bet\vcen thern \vas only less wide. 
An association called the Jamaica CornnlÎttee \vas formed 
for the avo,ved purpose of seeing that justice ,vas done. It 
eon1Ploised sonle of the most illustrious Englishrnen. J\len 
becarne members of that committee ,vho had never taken 
part in public agitation of any kind before. Another asso- 
ciation \vas founded, on the opposite side, for the purpose of 
sustaining Governor Eyre; and it n1ust be o\vned that it too 
had great narnes. 1\11'. l\lill may be said to have led the one 
side, and 1\17. (Jarlyle the other. The natural bent of each 
man's genius and tenlper turned him to the side of the J a- 
maicR negroes, or of the J anlaica Governor. 1\11'. Tennyson, 
1\11". l{ingsley, 1\11". l
nskin, follo\ved 
Ir. Carlyle; we kno\v 
now that 1\lr. Dickens ,vas of the saluP way of thinking. 
1\11'. IIerbert Spencer, Professor IIuxley, ::\lr. Gold win Smith, 
\\Tere in ag-reernent \vith 1\11". l\lill. We have purposely 
olnitted the names of politicians, WhOlll any reader can range 
without difficulty according to his knowledge of their career 
and ways t)f thinking. No one needs to be told that 1.1r. 
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right took the side of the oppressed, and 1\lr. Disrapli that 
of authority. The case on either side may be bripfly stated. 
'Ve put out of consideration altogether the positioll taken 
up by only too III an y of those \v ho proclaimed thenlsel yes 
;id vocates of 
lr. Eyre, and \v ho volunteered a. line of de- 
fellce on hi8 behalf for \vhich he "Tonld probably have given 
theln little thanks. rfhat ,vas what some one at the titue, in 
blunt, expressive ,vords, described as the" dalnned nigger" 
principle; the principle that auy sort of treatrnent is good 
enough for negroes, and, generally speaking, serves them 
right. This kind of argument ,vas very effective among 
considerable classes of persons, but it ,vas not allowed to 
tuake its appearance luuch in pu hlic debate. In the IIouse 
of Commons it never, at all events, got higher than the 
smoking-roorll; the reporters in the gallery were not allo,ved 
any opportunity of recording it. Perhaps, on the other side, 
\ve Inay fairly put out of our consideration the vie\v of those 
,vho, having froln the nlost benevolent motives identified 
themselves all their lives long \vith the causp of oppressed 
negroes, fell instinctively and at once into the ranks of any 
Inovenlent professing to defend a negro population. The 
more reasonable of those ,,
ho supported 1\lr. Eyre did not 
concern therllsel ves to vindicate the legality or even the jus- 
tice of an that he had done. Lord. Carnarvon, the new 
Colonial Secretary, frankly admitted that in his opinion acts 
of cruelty and injustice had been done dl1ring and after the 
rebellion. l\Iany \vere quite \villing to adlnit that the trial 
of Gordon had been irregular, and that his hasty execution 
was to be deplored. What they did contend \'Tas, that at a 
terrible crisis 
Ir. Eyre did the best he could; that he \\Tas 
confronted ,vith the fearful possibility of a negro insurrec- 
tion, \vhere the ,vhites were not one in t,venty of the blacks, 
and where a monlent's Ruccess to the rebels nlight have put 
the life of every white man, and the honor of every white 
woruau, at the mercy of furious mobs of savage negroes. 
"Say what you will," they urged, "he stamped out the re- 
bellion. He acted illegall y because there was no time for 
being legal. He sanctioned unmerciful deeds, because he 
had to choose bet\veen D1ercy to murderous blacks and 
mercy to loyal and innocent whites. Yon cornplaill of the 
flogging of black women; he was thinking of the honor and 
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the lives of ,vhite women. lIe crushed the rehcllion utterly; 
he positively frightened it into snLuli8sion. Ire was dealing 
with savage8; he took the only steps ,,,hich eould have saved 
the loyal people he had in charge from an orgy of cruelty 
aud licentiousness.. IIad he stayed his hand a ßloment all 
\\?as lost. 
Iany things ,vere done which ,ve deplore; which 
we \voult! not have done; which he ,vould not have done, or 
sanctioned, if there \\'ere time to balance clailns and consider 
nicely indivitll1al rights. But he saved the ,vhite popula- 
tion, and put do,vn the insurrection; and we feel gratitude 
to hinl first of all." 
Such is, we think, a fair statement of the case relied upon 
by the nlore reasonable of the defenders of 1\11". Eyre. 'ro 
this the opposite party ans\vered that in fact the insurrec- 
tion, supposing it to have been an insurrection, \vas all over 
before the floggings, the hangings, and the burnings set in. 
Not luerel y were the troops masters of the field, but there 
,vas no armed enenlY any,vhere to be seen in the field or out 
of it. They contended that men are not ,varranted in in- 
flicting wholesale and hideous punishments nlerely in order 
to strike such terror as may prevent the pos
ibility of any 
future disturbance. As an illustration of the curious ethical 
principles which the hour called forth, it may be mentioned 
that one of the best - instructed and ablest of the London 
journals distinctly contended that excess of punishnlent 
would be fully justified as a 111eans of preventing further 
outbreaks. "Consider "-snch ,vas the argnnlent-" ,vhat 
the horrors of a successful outbreak in Jamaica might be, 
or even of an outbreak successful for a few days; consider 
what h]ood itH repression would cost even to the negroes 
themselves; and then say ,vhether anyone ought to shrink 
from inflicting a few superfluous floggings and hangings if 
these ,voulil help to strike terror, and make new rebellion 
impossible? Even the flogging of w?'omen-disagreeable 
work, no don bt, for English soldiers to have to do - if it 
struck terror into their husbands and brother
, and thus 
discouraged rebellion, ,vonld it, too, not be justified ?" One 
cannot better deal \vith this argument than by pushing it 
just a lÍttle farther. Suppose the burning alive of a few 
women and children seenled likely to have a deterrent effect 
on disloyal husbands and fathers generally, \\yould it not Le 
11.-21 
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".ell to light t.he pile? "That ,voldd the torture and death 
of a score or so of \VOIUell and children be ,vhen cOlnpared 
,vith the blood81H
d ,vhich such a tiJuely example luight 
avert ? Yet any sane Juan "Tonld ans\ver that rather than 
that he ".ould brave any risk; and so \ve get to the end of 
the argul11ent at once. \V" e have only arrived at an ackno".l- 
edgment of the fact that the repression of insurrection, like 
everything on earth, has its restraining nloral code, whieh 
custom and civilization, if there were nothing else, must be 
allo\ved to establish. The right of Englishmen to rule in 
Jamaica is a right which has to be exercised with, and not 
without, regard for human feelings and Christian la\\Ts. Not 
a fe\v persons ende:lvored to satisfy their o\vn and the public 
conscience by praising the virtues of Governor Eyre's career, 
and casting aspersions on the character of the unfortunate 
Gordon. l->rofessor IIuxley dispos(>d once for all of that sort 
of argunlent by the quiet rernark, that he knew of no ht\v au- 
thorizing virtuous perRonR as such to put to death less virt- 
uous persons as STIch. 
The Report of the COlnnlissioners ,vas made in April, 1866. 
It declared in substance that the disturbances had their im- 
lneiliate origin in a planned resistance to authority, arising 
partly out of a desire to obtain the land free of rent, and 
partly out of the want of confidence felt by the laboring 
class in the tribunals by ,vhich nlost of the disputes affect- 
ing their interests were decided; that the disturbance spread 
rapidly, and that Mr. Eyre descr\.ed praise for the skill and 
vigor \vith ,vhich he had stopped it in the beginning; hut 
that Inartial law was kept in foree too long; that the PUl1- 
iRll1nents inflicted were exceRsive; that the punishluent of 
death ,vas unnecessarily fi.pquent; that the floggings \vere 
barbarotl
, ana the burnings \vanton and crnel; that although 
it ,\\Tas prohahle that Gordon, hy his "rritings and Rpceches, 
had done much to brinO' a1,out cxcitenlent and discontent, 

 
and thus rendered insurrection possible, yet there was no 
sufficient proof of his conlplieity in the outbreak, or in any 
organized conspiracy against the Govenunent; and, indeed, 
that there ,vas no \\Ti(le-
prpaa cOllspiracy of any kind. Of 
conrse this finished 1\11". Eyre'R career as a Colonial Govern.. 
or. A new Governor, Sir J. P. Grant, \vas sent out to J a
 
maica, and a new Constitution \,"as given to the i
lau d 
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The Jêllllaica Comlnittee, hO\\Tever, did not let the nlatt(ll' 
drop there. "rhpy first called upon the Attorney - general 
to take proceedings against 1\lr. Eyre and SCHne of his sub- 
ordinates. The GoverUrl1Cllt had, mean\vhile, passed into 
Conser,'ative hands, in consequence of events \vhich have 
yet to he tohl; and the j-\ttorney-general declined to prose- 
cute. Probably a Liberal Attorney-general \vould have done 
just the saIne thing. "l'hen the Jamaica ConlJnittee decided 
on prosecuting 
Ir. Eyre and his subordinate::; thelnsel ves. 

'hey took various proceedings, but in every case with the 
san1e result. 'Ve need not go into the hi
tory of these pro- 
ceedings, and the Jnauy controversies, legal and other\vise, 
which they occasioned. The bills of indictment never got 
beyond the grand-jury stage. The grand-jury always threw 
thenl out. ()n one lllemorable occasion the attelnpt gave 
the Lord Chief-justice of Englaud an opportunity of deli,.- 
erinO' the charO"e to the o-rand- J .ur y froIll \vhich ,ve have al- 
ö .'::) 0 
ready cited SOUle pasRages: a charge entitled to the rank 
of a historical declaration of the la\v of England, and the 
limits of the military power even in cases of insurrection. 
1\lr. Carlyle found great fault with the Chief-justice for hav.. 
ing merely laid do\vn the law of England. "LordHhip," he 
wrote, " if you were to 
peak for six hundred years, instead 
of six bours, you ,vould only prove the nlore to us that, nl1- 
\vritten if you will, but real and fundamental, anterior to all 
written laws and first making written laws possible, there 
must have been, and i
, and \\yill be, coeval \vith human soci- 
ety from its first beginnings to its ultin1ate end, an actual 
martial law of Tnore validity than any other law \vhatever." 
1
he business of the Lord Chief.j ustice, ho\vever, was not to 
go in philosophical quest of those higher hnvs of \vhich 1\lr. 
Carlyle assunled to be the interpreter. IIis was the humbler 
hut more practical part to expound the laws of England, and 
he did his duty. 
The prosecutions can hardly be said to have been with- 
out use which gave opportunity for this nJost important ex- 
position frotn such high authority. I
ut they had no effect 
as against 1\lr. Eyre. 

ven the Chief:jnsti
e, who exposed 
with such just severity the monstrous n1isuse of power \vhich 
had been seen in Jamaica, still left it to the grand-jury to 
Bay whether after all-considering the state of things that 
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prevailed ill the island, the sudden danger, the consterna. 
tion, and the confusion-the proceedings of the authoritie
, 
ho\vever n1Ïstaken, \vere llot done hone
tly and faithfully 
ill \\yhat ,vas believed to be the proper adrninistration of jus- 
tiee. After many discussions in Parlialnent, the Govern- 
nlent in 1872-once a.gain a Liberal Goverrunent-decided 
on paying 1\11". Eyre the expenses to '\Thich he had been put 
in defending hirnself against the various pr08ecution
; and 
the I-Iouse of Conlnlons, after a long debate, agreed to the 
vote by a large majority. 
rhe J anlaica Conlmittee were 
denounced by nlany voices, aud in very unlneasured lan- 
guage, for ,vhat they had done. Yet no public body ever 
,vere urged on to an unpopular conrse by purer nlotives 
than those 'v h ich iufl uenced 1\11'. l\lill and his associates. 

rhey \vere filled \vith the same sl>irit of generous humanity 
\vhich aninlated Burke ,,,hen he pressed the inlpeachnlent 
against "or arren IIastings. 'I'hey ,vere sustained by a desire 
to secnre the rights of British subjects for a despised and 
nlaltreated negro population. 
rhey \, ere inspired \\.ith a 
longing to cleanse the name of England from the stain of a 
share in the abonlinations of that unexampled repression. 
Yet ,ve do not think, on the whole, that there "TaR any fail- 
nre ofjllstice. A career full of bright promise ,,?as cut short 
for 1\1r. F:yre, and. for sonle of his subordinates as \\Tell; and 
no one accused 
lr. Eyre personally of anything ,,"orse than 
a fury of n1Ïstaken zeal. 
rhe deeds ,vhich were done by his 
authority, or to which, when they ,vere done, he gave his 
authority's sanction, were branded \vith such infamy that it 
is aln108t irnpossible such thingR could ever be done again in 
England's name. Even those ,,,,ho excused, under the cir- 
cnmstances, the men by ,,?hOnl the òeeds were done, had sel- 
dorn a ,vord to say in defence of the acts theln
elves. The 
cruelties of that satnrnalia of vengeance are absolutely ,,"ith- 
ont parallel in the history of our tinles; perhaps the very 
horror they inspired, the very shalnc of the few arguments 
employed to defend theIn, may Tnake for mercy in the future. 
The one strong argument for severit.y, on \vhieh so many 
relied ,vhen upholding the acts of 
Ir. Eyre, is C11 riously con" 
futed hy the history of J alnaica itself: That argument \\Ta8, 
that severity of an extraordinary kind was necessary to pre.. 
vent the repetition of rebellion. Rigor of repression had 
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been tried long enough in Jamaica ,vithout producing any 
such 
ffect. During one hundred and fifty years there had 
been about thirty insurrections, in sonJe of \vhich the nleas- 
ur
s of repression enlployed \vere s\veeping and stern enough 
to have shaken the nerves of a Conthon and disturbed the 
conscience of a Clav
rhonse. The Chief - justice declared 
that there ,vas not a stone in the island of J alllaica. \rhich, 
if the rains of heaven had not \vashed off froln it the stains 
of blood, might not have ùorne terrible \vitness to the nlau- 
ner in \vhich Inartial law had been exercised for the sup- 
pres
ion of native discontent. 
['he deeds, therefore, tllat 
,vere done under the authority of ::\lr. Eyre found no plea to 
excuse theln in the history of the past. Such policy had 
been tried again and again, and had failed. The Iuan \\? lIo 
tried it again in 1865 undertook the responsibility of defy- 
ing the authority of experience, as "
ell as that of constitu- 
tional and moral law. 


CIIAPTER L. 


DRIVEN BACI
 ACROSS TIlE RUBICON. 


THE Queen opened the ne\v Parliament in person. She 
then perforrned the ceremony for the first tillle since the 
death of the Prince Consort. The speech froln the throne 
contained a paragraph ,,'hich announced that her l\lajesty 
had directed that inforn1ation should be procured in refer- 
ence to the right of voting in the election of melnbers of 
}->arliaulent, and that \vhen the inforn1ation \\
as cOlnplete, 
"the attention of Parlialllcnt will be called to the result 
thus obtained, ,vith a vie\v to snch irnprovemf\nts in the la\vs 
which regulate the right of voting in the election of luem- 
ber
 of the I-Iouse of C0l111nOnS as Illay tend to strengthen our 
free institution
,and conduce to the public welfare." SOll10 
announcement 011 the su l)ject of Rcforrl1 ,vas expected by ev- 
ery one. Nobody could have had any doubt that the Ile\\' 
Governn1ent \\?ould at once bring for\vard SOll1e ll1CaSl1 re to 
extend the franchise. 1"he only surprise felt ,\pas perhaps at 
the cautiol1R and linliteò \vay in ,vhich the proposed n1C3S- 
ure "Tas indicated iQ the royal speech. SOlne of the .nuro 
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extreme reformers thought there ,vas sOlnet,hing ominous in 
this ,vay of opening the question. A nlere pron1Íse to ob- 
tain information 011 the subject of the franchise appeared to 
ùe 1l1iuin1Ïziug a
 III neh a
 possiLle the iln porlance of the 
\v hole subject. Bl}sidcs, it \vas a
ked, \v hat inforruation is 
required more than \ve have already? Is this to ùe [nerely 
au in vestigation as to the nlllll ber of persons ,,, honl this or 
that scale of fl'anchise ,vould add to the constituencie
 ? Is 
the character of the refornl to be decided by the lnere addi. 
tion which it ,vonid [nake to the voters' lists rather than by 
the political principles \\Thich au extended franchise repre- 
sents? Is tbere to be ,vhat Burke calls" a 10\v.-rninded in- 
quisition into numbers," in order that too lllauy Englishluen 
should not be allo\ved the privilege of a vote? 
There ,vas something oluinous, therefore, ill the nlanner in 
,vhich the first mention of the ne\y }{efornl Bill ,vas received, 
as \\Tell as in the tern1S of the aunOUllcelnent. 
lany circuln- 
stances, too, made the tinle unpropitious for such all under- 
taking. The cattle l)]aguc had broken out to,vard the clo:5e 
of the previous year, and had spread ,,, ith I1lost alanning ra- 
pidity. At the end of 1865 it ".as allnouncpd that about 
80,000 cattle had been attacked by the disease, of ,vhich 
some 40,000 had died. From 6000 to 8000 anin1als ,vere 
dying every "reek. The Government, the cattle-o\\rllers, and 
the scientific nlen ,vere nluch occupied in devising plans for 
the restriction of the nlalady. Sorne keen controversy had 
arisen oyer the Governlnent proposals for rnaking good the 
losses of the cattle-o\vners ,,,hose anirnals had to he killed 
in obedience to official orders to prevent the 8pread of dis- 
ease. 'fhere \\.ere already rUl11or8 of the approach of that 
financial distrpss \,'hich "ras to break out shortly Ìu disas- 
trous cornrnercial panic. Cholera \\Ta:5 believed to be traycl- 
lin o ' ominousl y "
est ,,'ard. 
rhere ,vere threatened di
turb- 

 
ances in Irelalld and alarnlS ahout a gigantic Fenian con- 
spiracy. It did not need to be particularly keen-eyed to 
foresee tbat there was likely soon to be a collision of ir- 
reconcilable interests on the Continent. '
rhere \vas ullcasi- 
ness about Jamaica; there "ras uneasille
8 about certain 
English lllen and wotnen who were detained as prisoners 
hy Theodore, King of AbysRinia. l\Ioreover, the Parlianlent 
had only just been elccted 1 and a Reform Bill ,,,ouid Ulean 
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speed y dissolution, with a rene\val of expense and trouble 
to the nlembers of the IIouse of COlIllliOllS. Certainly the 
time did not seem telnpting for a sudden revival of tbe re- 
form controversy which had been allo\ved to sleep in a sort 
of I{yffhaüser cavern during the later years of Lord Palmer- 
ston's life. 
l\lany Conservati yes did not believe that the studied 
moderation of the announcement in the Queen's Speech 
could really be taken as evidence of a Illoderate intention 
on the part of the 
linistry. \Vhile Radicals generally in- 
sisted that the strength of the old \Vhig party, " the Dukes," 
as the phrase \vent, had been successfully exerted to cOlllpel 
a conlpronlise and keep 1\lr. Gladstone do\\rn, most of the 
Torie
 would have it that 1\'lr. Gladstone no\v had got it all 
his o\\'n \\7ay, and that the ealItious vagueness of the Queen's 
Speech would only prove to be the prelude to very decisive 
and alarn1Ïng changes in the constitution. Not since the 
introduction by Lord ,T ohn Russell of the nleasure "\vhich 
becarne la\v in 1832, had a Reform Bill been expected in 
England \vith so nluch curiosity, with so much alarm, 'w,ith 
80 nluch disposition to a foregone conclusion of disappoint- 
ment. On 1\1arch 12th 1\11". Gladstone introduced the bill. 
His speech ,vas eloquent; but the Honse of C0111mOnS \vas 
not stirred. It \\'as evident at once t.hat the proposed Ineas- 
ure "'as only a cOlnprolnise, and a cOlnpron1ise of the nlost 
unattracti ve kind. The substance of the Governnlcnt scheme 
nlay be eXplained iu a single sentence. 1'he bill proposed 
to reduce the county franchise from fifty pounds to fourteell 
pounds, and the borough franchise from ten to seven pounds. 
'rhere ,vas a savings-bank franchise and a lodger franchise, 
ùut \ve need not discuss sn1aller details and qualifying pro- 
visions. The borough franchise, of course, \vas the central 
question in any reform 111easure; and this \vas to be rerluced 
by three pounds. "fhe Inau ,,'ho could be enthusiastic over 
such a reforn1 1l1USt have been a person \vhose enthusiasrl1 
"'as scarcely \vorth aro118ing. The peculiarity of the situa- 
tion \vas, that \vithout a genuine popular enthusiasrn nothing 
could be done. 'rhe IIouse of Cornmons, as a whole, did not 
"rant reforln. For one obvious reason, the IIol1se had only 
just been elected; members had gpent money and taken 
much troqble; and tbey did not like the idea of baving to 
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encounter the risk and expense all Over again ahnost inlnle- 
diately. All the Conservatives ,vere of course openly aHd 
consistently opposed to reform; not a fe,v of the professing 
Liberals secretly detested it. These latter ,vouid accept it, 
and try to put on an appearance of ,velcon1Ïng it, if pO}Jular 
excitelnent and the denleanor of the GovcrnUlent sho,ved 
that they must be for it or against it. Only a 8111a11 nurn- 
ber of tuen in the IIouse ,vere genuine in their anxiety for 
immediate change; and of these the n1ajority ,vere too ear- 
nest and extreille to care for a reforlll ,vhich only nleant a 
reduction of the borough franchise from ten pounds to seven 
pounds. It seemed a ridiculous anti-clirnax, after all the in- 
dignant eloquence about" unenfranchised nÜllions," to come 
do\vn to a scheme for enfranchising a fe\v hundreds here anù 
there. It ,vas hard for ordinary luinds to understand that 
a ten pounds' fi"anchise meant servitude and shame, bllt a 
seven pounds' franchise ,vas national liberty and sal vation. 
All this for three pounds was a little too much for plain peo- 
ple to cOlnprehend. '!"'he bill ,vas founded on no particular 
prineiple; it nlerely said, " We have at present a certain 
scale of franchise; let us make it a little lower, and our suc- 
ces
ors, if they feel inelined, can keep on lowering it. " No 
well-defined basis ,vas reached; there seerned no reason ,vhy, 
if such a bill had been passed, sonle politician might not 
move the session after for a bill to reduce the franchise a 
pound or two lo\ver. Absolute finaìity in politics is of 
course unattainable, but a statesman would do ,veIl to see at 
least that a distinct and secure ledge is reached in his de- 

cent. lIe ought not to be content to slip a little way down 
to-day, and leave chance to decide whether he may not have 
to slip a little "yay farther to-rnorrow. 
The announCCIIlcnt nlade by the Government had only 
what is called in theatrical circles a succès d'estÍ1ne. Those 
,,"ho believed in the sinceritr and high purpose of Lord l{us- 
sell and 1\lr. Gladstone, and \vho therefore assunled that if 
they said this ,vas all they could do there was nothing else 
to be done-these 
upported the bil1. 1\11'. Bright supported 
it; somewhat coldly at first, but after,vard, ,vhen ,varnled 
by the glow of debate and of opposition, ,vith all his "ronted 
power. It ,vas evidcnt, however, that he ,vas supporting 
Lord Russell and 1\lr. Gladstone rather than their ]{cforrn 
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Bill. 1\lr.l\Iill supported the bill, partly, no doubt, for the 
same reason, and partly because it had the support of 1\lr. 
Bright. But it would have been hard to find anyone who 
said that he really cared much about the measure itsel
 or 
that it was the sort of thing he ,vould have proposed if he 
had his way. There ,,,ere public n1eetings got up, of course, 
in support of the bil1, and the agitation naturally gathered 
heat as it ,vent on. Mr. Gladstone became for a time a 
popular agitator on behalf of his measure, and stumped the 
country during the Easter holidays. It was during this po- 
litical campaign that he nlade the famous speech in Liver- 
pool, in ,vhich he announced that the Government had pass- 
ed the Rubicon; had broken the bridge and burnt the 
boats behind then1. He truly had done so. His career ,vas 
to be thellcefor,vard as the path of an arrow in the direction 
of popular reform; but his Government had to recross the 
Rubicon; to make use of the broken bridge sOInehow for tbe 
purposes of retreat. 
Before, ho\vever, the delivery of this celebrated speech, 
the defects of the biB, and the lack of public interest in it, 
had produced their natural effect in the flouse of Commons. 
The moment it was evident that the public, as a whole, were 
not enthusiastic about the n1easnre, the IIouse of Commons 
began to feel that it could do as it pleased in the matter. 
It may seen1 rather surprising now that the Conservatives, 
or at least those of them who had foresight enough to kno\\r 
that some manner of change was inevitable, did not accept 
this trivial and harnlless measure, and so have done ,vith the 
nn\velcome subject for some time to come. l\Iany of the 
Conservatives, however, were not only opposed to all refornl 
of the suffrage on principle, hut were still under the fi.-In be- 
lief that they could stave it off for their tirne. Others there 
\\yere who honestly believed that if a change ,,"ere inevitable 
it would be better for the good of the country that it should 
be something in the nature of a perlnanent Rettlelnent, and 
that there should not be a periodical revival of agitation in- 
cessantly perplexing the public mind. Others, too, no doubt, 
saw even already that there ".ould be partisan chances se- 
cured by enlbarrassing the Governn1ent anyho\v. Therefore 
the Conservatives as a n1an opposed the measure; but they 
had allies. Day after day saw new secessions of emboldened 
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'Vhigs and half-hearted Liberals. The Thanes were flying 
fronl the side of the Governnlent. 1\lr. Gladstone had an- 
nounced his intention also to bring ill a bill dealing \\Tith the 
redistribution of seats; but he preferred to take this after 
the Reform Bill. At once he ,vas encountered by an anlend- 
ment fì'om his o\vn side of the Ilouse, and from yery po\ver- 
ful repre
entatives of "Thig fan1Ïly interest, calling on hiln 
to take the redistribution schelne at once; to alter the rental 
to a rating franchise; to do all Dlanner of things caIcnla.ted 
to change the nature of the bil1, or to interfere \vi th the 
chances of its being passed into law. The 1\linisterial side 
of the House ,vas fast becon1ing dell1oralized. The Liberal 
party \\'as breaking up into nlutinous earnps and unnIanage- 
able coteries. 
The fate of this unhappy bill is not now a matter of great 
historical ilnportance. Far nlore interesting than the proc- 
ess of its defeat is the meillory of the eloquence by \vhich 
it \vas assailed and defended. One reputation sprung into 
light ,vith these menlorable debates. 1\1r. Robert Lo,ve w'as 
the hero of the Opposition that fought against the bill. lIe 
was the Achilles of the Anti-ReforJners. His attacks on the 
Government had, of conrse, all the n10re piquancy that they 
came from a Jjberal, and one \\Y ho had held office in t\yO 
Liberal adlninistrations. The Tory benches shouted and 
sereanled \vith de1ight, as in speech after speech of admirable 
freshness and vigor 1\lr. Lo\ve poured his scathing sarCaSJ11S 
in upon the bilJ and its authors. Even their own leader and 
chan1pion, 1\11'. Disraeli, became of comparatively snIall ac- 
rount with the Tories \v hen they heard 1\lr. Lo\ve's invec- 
tives against their enenlies. l\Iuch of 1\1r. LO\\Te's success 

vas undoubtedly due to the 111anner in \vhich he hit the 
tone and temper of the COllservati ,res and of the disaffected 
'Vhigs. Applause and adn1iration are contagious in the 
Jlouse of COllllnons. 'Vhen a great number of voices join 
in cheers and in prai
e, other voices are caught by the at- 
traction, and cheer and praise out of the sheer infection of 
synlpathy. It is needless to say that the applause reacts 
upon the orator. The more he feels that the Ilouse admires 
him, the n10re likely he is to 111ake hinlself '\vorthy of the 
admiration. The occasion told on 1\[r. T.Jo\ve. Ilis forln 
seeJned, metaphoricaHy at least, to gro\v greater and grand- 
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er on that scene, a
 th(1 enthusiasm of his admirers waxed 
and heated. Certainly he never after that tilne made any 
great 111ark by his speeches, or won back an y of the f
1n1e as 
an or:\tor which ,vas his during that short and to him splen- 
did period. I
nt the speeches thenlselves ,vere 111asterly as 
nlere literary productions. Not 111any luen could have fe\\Tcr 
physical qualifications for succe
s in oratory than l\Ir. Lo,ve. 
lIe had an a,vk\vard and ungainly presence; his gestures 
,vere angular and ungraceful; his voiee ,vas harsh and rasp- 
ing; his articulation "Tas so inlperfect that he becanle no\v 
and then alu10st unintelligible; his sight was so short that, 
"Then he had to read a passage or extract of any kind, he 
could only pnzzle over its contents in a painful and blunder_ 
ing ,yay, even with the paper held up close to his eyes; and 
his nH
nlory ,,'as not good enough to allow birll to quotp 
anything without the help of documents. HO\\T, it Inay he 
asked in ,,"oIHier, ,vas such a speaker as this to contend in 
eloquence with the torrent-like fluency, the 8plenrlid diction, 
the silver-trumpet voice of Gladstone; or ,vith the thrilling 
vihrations of Bright's noble eloquence, now penetrating in 
its path08, and no,,," irresistible in its humor? Even those 
who "Tell remember these. great dehates 111ay ask themselves 
in unsatisfied wonder the saIne question nO\\T. It is certain 
that 1\lr. I.Jo,ve has not the nlost distant claim to be ranked 
as an orator ,vith 1\lr. Gladstone or l\lr. Bright. Yet it is 
equa1Jy eertain that he did for that season stand up against 
each of them, against them both-against them both at their 
very best; and that he held his own. 
1\11'. Disraeli was thrown completely into the shade. Mr. 
Disraeli ,vas not, it is said, much pnt out by this. He lis- 
tened quietly, perhaps even conternptuously, looking upon 
the \\Thole episode as one òestined to pass quickly away. 
lIe did not believe that 1\'11". T.Jo\\-e ,Y:1S likely to be a peer 
of 
Ir. Gladstone or 1\11'. Bright-or of himself-in debatp. 
" You kno,v I never J11ade nlueh of I.Jo,ve," he said, in con- 
versation "Tith a political opponent sOlne years after, and 
when 1\lr. I.Jo,ve's eloquence had already becorne only a 
memory. But for the time 1\lr. I.Jo\ve \vas the nlaster-spirit 
of the Opposition to the Refol"lll Bil1. In sparkling sen- 
tences, full of classical allusion and of illustrations dra\vn 
from all 111anner of literatures, he denounced and satirized 
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denlag0gnes, denlocratic governmen t8, and every influencb 
that tended to bring about any political condition which 
allo\ved of an ominous comparison \vitb something in Athe. 
ni3n history. Reduced to their logical and philosophical 
meaning, 1\lr. Lo,,'e's speeches were really nothing but argu- 
nlents for that inlnlenlorial object of desire, the governnlent 
by the ,,'ise and good. 'fhey had nothing in particular to 
do \vith the sl11all question in domestic legislation, as to 
\vhether seven pounds or ten pounds \vas to be the limit of 
a borough franchis{l. They ,vould have been just as effective 
if used in favor of an existing seven pounds' qualification, 
and again
t a proposed qualification of six pounds fifteen 
shillings. Seven pounds, it nlight have been insisted, ,vas 
just the lo\v-\vater mark of the \vise a.nd good; any lower 
\ve shall have the rule of the un\vise and the \vicked. Nor 
did 1\lr. I.Jo\\?e sho\v ho\v, if t he fierce \\Tave of denlocracy 
,vas rising in such ierrible nlight., it could be dalI1rned out 
by the retention of a ten pounds' franchise. IIis alarrns and 
his portents ""ere in alnazing contrast to his proposed meas- 
ures of safety. fIe hoped to bind l..eviathan \\'ith packthread. 
.L\laric "Tas at the gates; 1\lr. Lo\\Y
's last hope ,vas in the 
po\ver of the Conrt of Chancery to serve the invader with 
an injunction. The simple-minded deputies \vho, during the 
COllp-d'état in Paris, ,vent forth to nleet the soldiers of the 
usurper ,vith their scarfs of office, in the belief that they 
could thus restrain them frorll violation of the constitutional 
In \v, ,,'ere on a philosophical level \vith 1\lr. I
o,ve \"hen he 
proclain1ed to England that her ancient 
YRtem must fa.ll 
into cureless ruin and becon1e the 8halne and 
eandal of all 
time, if she abandoned her last ranlpart, t he ten pounds 
franchise. But 1\lr. Lo\ve ,vas elnbodying in ùrilliant sar- 
casm and vivid paradox the fear
, prejudices, and spites, the 
honest diHlikes ana solid objections, of a large proportion of 
]1
l)gIish society. Trades-unions, strikes, rUlnors of political 
di
affection in Irphtn(l, the angry and extravagant words of 
artisan orators and agitators in London; a steady hatred of 
all Alnerican principles; a certain di
nppointnlellt that the 
An1ericall l:epu b1ic had not fulfilled 1l1ost In en's predictions 
and gone to pieces-these and various other feelin
s cOln- 
bined to make a great many Englishmen particularly hostile 
to any proposals for political reforrll at that nloment. 1\1 r, 
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Lowe was not nlerely the mouthpiece of all these sentilnents, 
but he gave ""hat seetned to be an over\vhelming philosoph- 
ical argument to prove their ,visdoln and jUt'tice. rfhe Con- 
servatives made a hero, and even an idol, of hinl. Shre\vd 
old members of the party, who ought to have known better, 
were heard to declare that he was not only the greatest ora- 
tor, but even the greatest statesman, of the day. In truth, 

Ir.. Lowe was neither orator nor stateslnan. He had sonle 
of the gifts 'v hich are needed to nlake a luan an orator, hn t 
hardly any of those which constitute a statesnlan. lIe ,vas 
a literary man and a scholar, who had a happy knack of say- 
ing bitter things in an epigrammatic ,vay; he really hated 
the Reform Bill, to,,"ard ,vhich 1\11". Disraeli probably felt 
no eJl1otion "" hatever, and he started into proruinence as an 
Anti-Refonner just at the right moment to suit the Con- 
servatives and enJbarrass and dismay the Liberal party. lIe 
was greatly detested for a tillle among the \vorkillg-classes, 
for whose benefit the measure was chiefly introduced. He 
not only spoke out with cynical frankness his o\vn opinion 
of the Inerits and nlorals of the people" who live in these 
small houses," but he irnplied that all the other members of 
the House held the saine opinion, if they ,vould only venture 
to give it a tongue. He was once or t\vice nlobbed in the 
streets; he ,vas strongly disliked and dreaded for the hour 
by tbe Liberals; he ,vas the most pronlinent figure on the 
stage during these \\yeeks of excitement; and no doubt he 
was perfectly happy. 
The debates on the bill brought out some speeches \vhich 
have not been surpassed in the Parliamentary history of our 
time. 1\11". Bright and 1\lr. Gladstone \vere at their very best. 
1\lr. Bright 1ikened the forrnation of the little band of mal- 
contents to the doings of David in the cave of Adullam ,vhen 
he called about hinl "everyone that ,vas in distress and ev- 
eryone that ,vas discontented," and became a captain over 
them. The allusion told upon the Honse \vith instant effect
 
for many had suspected and some had said that if 1\lr. Hors.. 
man and 1\lr. Lo\ve had been more carefully conciliated by 
the Prime-minister at the time of his Government's f()rnlation, 
there might have bef\n no such acrÎnlonious opposition to 
the bill. "fhe little third party were at once christened the 
Adullaulites. and the name still survives and is likely long 
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to survive its old political history. !tIre Gladstone's speech, 
\vith ,vhich the great debate on the second reading con- 
cluded, was aflame \\.ith irupassioJlc>d eloquence. One pas. 

age, in '\\yhich he met the superflnous accusation, that he bad 
come o\'er a stranger to the Liberal can1p, was filled ,vith a 
certain pathetic digllity. The closing ,vords of the speech, 
in ,vhich he prophesied a speedy success to the principles 
then on the verge of defeat, brought the debate fittingly up 
to its highest point of interest and excitement. " You can- 
not," be said, in his clo
illg ,vords, "fight agaiust the future. 
Titne is on our side. The great social forces ,vhich tnOve on 
in their might and n1ajesty, and \vhich the tUll1ult of our de- 
bates does not for a rnornent ilnpede or disturb-those great 
social forces are a.gainst you; thpy are marshalled on our 
8ide, and the banner which ,ve no\v carry, though perhaps at 
this rnotnent it rnay droop over our sinking heads, yet soon 
again 'v ill float in the eye of IIeaveu, and it ,vill be borne by 
the firIn hands of the united people of the three kingdoms 
perhaps not to an easy hut to a certain and a not distant 
victory. " 
rrhis speech ,vas concluded on the morning of April 28th. 
The debate \vhich it brought to a close had bpen carried on 
for eight nights. The IIouse of Cornnlons "Tas brought up 
to a pitch of the Inost intense excitcJnent \vhen the division 
came to be taken. The closing pa
sages of 1\11". Glad
tone's 
Bpeech had sho\vn clearly enough that he did not expect 
Dluch of a triun1ph for the GOyernnlent. The IIouse was 
cro,vded to excess. The numbers voting were large beyond 
ahnost any other previous instance. There ,vere f()r the se('- 
ond reading of the bill 318; there \vere against it 313. ,!'he 
second reading \\?as carried by a majority of only five. '-fhe 
wild cheers of the Conservatives and the Adullamites sho\v- 
ed on \vhieh "s\vord sat laurel victory." Everyone knew 
then that the bill was doonled. It only remained for thoie 
who opposed it to put a fc\v an1endnlents on the paper as a 
prelude to the bill's going into comrnittee, and the Opposi- 
tion must succeed. "fhe question now was not \vhether the 
measure would be a failure, but only when the f:'1ilure "TonlJ 
have to be confessed. 
The time for the confession soon came. The opponents 
of the reform scheme kept pouring in an1el1dmcnt8 on the 
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motion to go into eonllnittec. The
e can1e chiefly from the 
l\[inísterial siò{\ of the House. As in 1860, so now in 1866, 
the Conservative h
ader of the IIouse of COHU110nS had the 
satiSh-lctioI1 of seeing his \vork done for lJÎm very effecti \'ely 
by those \vho "'ere in geueral JlÍs political opponents. He 
was not compelled to run the ri
k or incur the responsibility 
of pledging himself 01- his party against all I-eforlll in order 
to get rid of this partienlar schelne. All that he \vanted 
\vas being doue for hilTI hy Inen \vho 11ad yirtually plcdged 
theln
el yes over and over again in fa. vor of refurnl. The 
bill at last got into cOlnlnittee; and here the strife \vas rp- 
nc\ved. I
ord 
tanley moved an anlendlucnt to postpone 
the clauses relating to the county franehiso until the redis- 
tribution of seats should first have been dealt \vith. This 
alnendlnent ,vas r(
ected, but not by a great nlajority. 1\lr. 
'Vard IInnt Inoved that the franchise in counties be four- 
teen pounds ratable value, instead of gross estiluated rental. 
"rhi
, too, 'vas defeated. Lord J)ullkellin, usually a supporter 
of the Government, moved that the seven pounds' franchise 
in boroughs be on a ratiug iustead of a rental q ualifieation. 
The effeet of this \\Tollld be to ll1ake the franehisa a little 
J1igher than the Governlnent proposed to fix it. Houses are 
generally rated oat a value 8oll1e,,'hat belo\v the amount of 
the rent paid on them, and therefore a rating franchise of 

e\'en pOlllid
 ,,'ould probably in Blost places be about equiv-- 
alent to a rental franchise of eight pounds. 1-'herefore the 
opponents of refol"ln \VOU ld ha vo interposed 31lotber barrier 
of t\venty shillings in cprtain cases bet\vecn England and 
the flood of democracy. Prudent and la\v-3hiding nlen nlight 
accept \vith safety a franehi
e of eight pon)}d
, or even say 
seven pounds ten shillings, in boroughs; but a franchise of 
seven pound
 \vould nlean the Red Repuhlic, mob-rule, the 
invasion of democracy, the shalneful victory, and all the oth- 
er terrible things \vhich 1\lr.IJowe hail been foreshado\ving 
in his prophetie fury. Lord Dunkellin carried his amend- 
ßlent; 315 voted for it, only 304 against. "rhe announce.. 
rnent of the numbers \vas received with tUlnultuous demon- 
strations of joy. The Adullan1ites had sa\red the State" 
Lord I
ussell's last reform schenle "ras a failure; and the 
Liberall\linistry had conle to an end. 
I.Jord Russell and l1is col1eagues tendered their resigna. 
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tion to the Queen, and after a little delay and some discus e 
sion, the resignation "'as accepted.. It would hardly have 
been possible for Lord Russell and 1\11".. Gladstone to do oth- 
erwise.. Their l
efornl Bill ,vas the one distinctive measure 
of the session. It ,vas the n1easure which especially divided 
their policy fron1 that of Lord Palmerston's closing years. 
To abandon it would be to abandon their chief reason for 
being in office at all.. They could not carry it.. They had 
got as far in the session as the last few days of J UIle, and 
everything ,vas against them.. "fhe commercial panic had 
intervened.. The suspension of the great fÌrn1 of Overend 
allð_ Gurney had brought tàilure after tàilure \vith it.. The 
fatuous" Black F"riday "-Friday, l\Iay 11 th-had made its 
nlost disastrous mark in the history of the City of London. 
The Bank Charter had to be suspended. The cattle-plague, 
although checked by the stringent measures of the Govern- 
nlent, was still raging, and the landlords and cattle-owners 
were still in a state of excitement and alarm, and had long 
been clamoring over the insufficiency of the compensation 
,vhich other classes condemned as unreasonable alike in prin- 
ciple and in proportion.. The day before the success of Lord 
Dunkellin's motion, the Ernperor of Austria had issued a 
Jnanifesto explaining the course of events which cOlnpelled 
him to dra\v the sword against Prussia.. A day or t,vo after, 
Italy entered into the quarrel by declaring ,val" against l\US- 
tria. The tilDe seeined hopeless for pressing a sinall Reform 
Bill on in the face of an un,villing Parlialnent, and for throw- 
ing the country into the turn10il and expense of another 
general election.. Lord Russell and 1\11".. Gladstone accepted 
the situation, and resigned office.. 

"he one mistake they had made was to bring in a Reforn1 
Bill of so insignificant and ahnost unnlealling a character. 
It is more than probable tbat the difficulties Lord Russel] 
had with the Whig section of his Cabinet compelled him to 
con1promise to a degree ,vhich his o\vn inclinations and his 
O\Vl1 principles ,vould not have approved, and to \vh
ch 
[r. 
Gladstone could only yield a reluctant assent. But jf this 
be the explanation of \vhat happened, it would have been 
hetter to put ofl-- the measure for a scssion or t\VO, ana allow 
puhlic opinion out-of-doors to expreRs itself so clearly as to 
convince the "\Vhigs that the people in general ,vere really 
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in earnest about reform. No Reforru Bill can be carried un.. 
less it is sustained by such an arJ10unt of enthusiasm anlong 
its supporters, in and out of Pal'lianlent, as to convince the 
timid, the selfish, and the doubting that the measure must 
be passed. In the nature of things, the nlen actually in Par- 
lianlent cannot be expected to enter \\yith any great sponta- 
neous enthusiasm into a project. for sending them back to 
thcir constituencies to run the risk and bear the cost of a 
new election by untried voters. It ,viII, therefore, al\vays be 
easy for the men in possession to persuade their consciences 
that the public gond is opposed to an y change, if no strong 
demand be n1ade for the pa.rticular change in question. 
N O\V, the conlpron1Ïse which Lord Russel1's Governrnent of. 
fered in the shape of a Reforln Bill \\Tas not calculated to 
stir up the enthusiasnl of anyone. The ardor with ,vhich 
in the end it came to be ad vocated "Tas merely the heat 
\vhich in men's natures is always generated by a growing 
controversy and by fierce opposition. The strongest and 
most effective attack nlade by the Opposition, that led by 
1\11'. Lowe, was not directed against that particular Dleasure 

o Illuch as against all nleasures of reform; against the fun- 
dall1cntal principle of a popular suffrage, and, indeed, of a 
representative assembly. As soon as the dOll btful lnen in 
the IIouse discovered that there \vas no genuine enthusiastll 
existing on behalf of the bill, its fate becatne certain. 'Vhen 
the n10re extreme l
efornlers came to think over the condi- 
tion of things, and \"hen their spirits \vere set fiwee froln the 
passion of recent controversy, very few of them could have 
felt any great regret for the defeat of the bill. Those who 
understood the real feelings of the yet unenfranchised part 
of the population kne\v well that some Administration ,vould 
have to introduce a strong rneasure of reform before long. 
'rhey \vere content to wait. The interval of delay proved 

horter than they could well have expected. 
1'he def('at of the bill and the resignation of the l\Iinistry 
brought the political career of Lord Russell to a close. He 
took ad vantage of the occasion, soon after, to make a sort of 
formal announcement that he handed over the task of lead- 
ing the Liberal party to 1\lr. Gladstone. lIe appeared, in- 
deed, in pn blic Hfè on several occasions after his resignation 
()f office. JIe took part sOInetilnes in the debates of the 
11.-22 
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House of Lords; he even once or t\\Tice introduced measures 
there, and endeavored to get then} passed. During the long 
controversies on tbe 'Vashington ï"reaty and the claims of 
the United States, he took a SOllle\vhat prolninent part in 
the discussions of the Peers, and ,vas al \vays listened to with 
attention and respect. About a year after the fall of his 
Adn1Ïllistration, he \vas oue. of the company at a breakfast 
gi ven to 1\11". Garrison, the Aluerican Anti-slavery leader, in 
St. Jan1es's Hall, and he ,von much applause there by the 
frankness and good spirit of his tribute to the rnernory of 
President Lincoln, and by his rnanly ackno\v lcdgulent of 
Inore than one rllistake in his fonner juàgrnents of Lincoln's 
policy and character. Lord Itussell spoke on this occasion 
,vith a vigor quite equal to tbat \vhich he 111ight have dis- 
played some t\venty years before; and, indeed, InallY of those 
present felt sUI'prised at his resol\"e to abandon acti\"e public 
life \vhile he still seeilled so well capable of bearing a part in 
it. Lord Russell's career, ho\vever, \vas practically at an end. 
It had been a long and an interesting career. It \vas begun 
alnidst splendid chances. Lord John Russell was born in the 
very purple of politics; he \vas cradled and nursed among 
statesmen and orators; the fervid breath of young liberty 
fanned his boyhood; his tutors, friends, conlpanions, ""ere the 
master-spirits \\"ho rule the fortunes of nations; he had the 
nlÏnisterial benches for a training-ground, and had a seat in 
the Adn1inistration at his disposal \vhen another young rnan 
Inight have been glad of a seat in an opera-box. He lnust 
have been brought into rnore or less intinlate association 
'\\'ith all the lnen and wonlen \vorth kno\\"ing in Europe since 
the early part of the century. lIe \vas a pupil of Dugald 
Stewart at Edinburgh, and he sat as a youth at the feet of 
Fox. He had accompanied ,V cllington in some of his Pen- 
insular can1paigns; he measured S\\10r<1s \vith Canning and 
Peel successively through years of parliarl1entary \varfare. 
lIe knew ::\letternich and "ralleyrand. lIe had met the ,,"id- 
ow' of Charlc
 Stuart, the young Chevalier, in 11--'lorence; an<Ì 
had conversed \\"ith Napoleon in Elba. lIe kne\v Ca\"onr 
and Bismarck. lIe was no\v an ally of Daniel O'Connell, 
and no\v of Cobden and Bright. lIe ""as the close frientl 
of "fhonlas l\Ioore; he kne\v J3yron, and ".6S ONe of the fe\v 
allowed to read the personal memoirs, \vhich were unfort...... 
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nately destroyed by Byron's friends. Lord John Russell had 
tastes for literature, for art, for philosophy, for history, for 
politics, and his æ:stheticism had the a.c1vantage that it nlade 
hirn seek tbe society and appreciate the worth of llien of 
genius and letters. 1'hus be never reillained a mere poli- 
tician like Pitt or Paltnerston. IIis public career suggests 
alrnost as strange a series of contradictions, or paradoxes, as 
)Iacaulay finds in that of Pitt. He who began \vith a repu- 
tation for a heat of temperanlent \vorthy of Achilles ,vas for 
nlore than half his career regarded as a frigid and bloodless 
:politician. In Ireland he ,vas long known rather as the au- 
thor of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill than as the early friend 
of Catholic Ernancipation; in England as the parent of pet- 
ty and abortive Reforlu Bills, rather than as the promoter 
of the one great Reforll1 Bill. Aùroad and at horne he came 
to be thought of as the l\linister ,vho disappointed Denrnark 
aud abandoned Poland, rather than as the earnest friend 
and faithful chanlpioll of oppressed nationalities. No states- 
luan could be a more sincere and thorough opponent of sla- 
very in all its fornls and ,vorks; and yet in the n1Ïnd of the 
Anlerican people, Lord llussell's nanle ,vas for a long time 
associated ,vith the idea of a scarcely-concealed support of 
the slave-holders' rebellion. l\Iuch of this curious contrast, 
this seen1Ïng inconsistency, is due to the fact that for the 
greater part of his public life Lord Russell's career was a 
11lere COl1r
e of see-saw between office and opposition. Thp 
sort of superstition that long prevailed in onr political af- 
fairs linlited the higher offices of statesnlan8hip to two or 
three conventionally acceptable Inen on either side. If not 
Sir I
obert Peel, then it 11ll1St be Lord John Russell; if it 
was not Lord. Derby, it nll1st be Lord Pahnerstou. There- 
fore, if the bl1:silless of go,'ernment was to go on at all, a 
statesrnan nlust take office uow and then \vith lnen ,"'" hOln 
he could not 1110uld \vholly to his pnrpose, and 11lllst act in 
seenling sytnpathy ,vith principles and nleaSl1rCS \vhich he 
".ould hinlself ha,'e little cared to originate. I
ord Paìnler- 
ston cOluplained hUlnoronsly in one of his later letters, that a 
Prinle-mil1ister could no longer have it all bis own \vay in 
his Cabinet. l\Ien ,vere conÜng up \"ho had wills and cun- 
sciences, ideas and abilities of their O\VIl, and 'v ho \vould no
 
consent to be the mere clerks of the Prinle-n1inister. Great 
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popular parties too, he might have added, \vere growing up 
in tlH
 country with powerful leaders, luen whose opinions 
Inust be taken into account on every subject even though 
they never "Tere to be in office. It is easy enough to un- 
derstand how under such conditions the Jnini
ter \vho had 
seemed a daring Refonner to one generation lnight seerll 
but a chilly cornprolniser to another. It is easy, too, to un- 
derstand ho\v the career, \vhich at its opening \vag il1ulnin
d 
hy the spleudid victory of the Reform Bill of 1832, should 
have been clouded at its close by the rather ignoulinious 
f::tilure of the Reforrll Bill of 1866. The personal life of 
Lord l:'ussell \vas consistent all through. lIe began as a 
Reformer; he ended as a Reformer. If t.he "Jnight-have- 
beens" ,vere not al\vays a vanity, it would be reasonable as 
,veIl as natural to regret that it was not given to Lord Rus- 

ell to complete the ,vork of 1832 by a genuine and success- 
ful measure of Reform in 1866. 


CHAPTER LI. 


THE REFOR1\I AGITATION. 


THE Reform banner then had" drooped over the sinking 
heads" of Lord Russell and 1\1r. Gladstone, and the Liberal 
Administration was at an end. The Queen, of course, sent 
for Lord Derby. There was no one else to send for. Some- 
body must carryon the Queen's Government; and therefore 
Lord Derby had no alternative but to set to work and try 
to form an Adnlinistration. lIe did not appear to have done 
80 with much good-,vil1. lIe had no personal desire to en- 
ter office once again; he had no inclination for official re- 
sponsibilities. lIe was not very fond of \vork, even when 
younger and stronger, and the habitual indolence of his 
character had naturally grown with years, and just now 
with infirmities. There waR, therefore, something of a gen- 
uine patriotic 'self-sacrifice in the conRent \vhich he gave to 
relieve the sovereign and the country [r.om difficulties by 
accepting at such a tirne the office of Prirnc-lninisteJ9, and 
undertaking to fOim a govprnn1ent. It was general1y IHI- 
derstood, bo\vever, tbat he would only conscnt to be tbe 
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Prime-minister of an interval, and that whenever with con 
vellience to the interests of the State some other hand could 
be intrusted with po\ver, he would expect to be releaRed 
from the trouble of official life. The prospect for a Con- 
servative l\linistry was not invitiug. Despite the manner 
ill which Lord Russell's Reform Bill had been hustled out of 
existence, no sagacious "rory seriously believed that the new 
Government could do as Lord Pahnerston had done; that is) 
could treat the whole Reforll1 question as if it ,vere shel ved 
by the recent action of the I-Iouse of ()ornmons, and take no 
further trouble about it. Lord Derby, too, when he came 
to form a Goyernment, found himself met by one unexpect- 
ed difficulty. lIe had hoped to be able to weld togethpr a 
sort of coalition 1\linistry, '\\?hich should to a certain extent 
represent both sides of the House. It seemed to hinI only 
reasonable to assunle that the men ,vho bad co-operated 
with the Conservatives so earnestly in resisting the Refonn 
measures of the late Goverll1nent, \vonld consent to co-oper- 
ate ,vith the Conservative l\linistry which their action had 
forced into existence. Accordingly, he had at once invited 
the leading luembers of the Adullalnite party to accept 
places in his Administration. lIe ,vas lllet by diRappoiut.. 
Inent. The Adullamite chiefs agreed to decline all such co- 
operation. A leading article appeared one tllorning in a 
journal ,vhich ,vas understood to have 
Ir. Lowe for one of 
its contributors, announcing in a solemn sentence Inade morp 
solelnn by being printed in capital letters, that those who 
ha<1 thro\vn out the Liberall\Iinistry on principle \\Tere bound 
to p!"ove that they had not been anilnated by any ambition 
or self- seeking of their o,vn. Indeed, the voice of pn blic 
opinion fl"eely acquitted some of them of any such desire 
frolll the beginning. 1\11". J.Jowe, for exanlple, was a1 \\Tays 
thought to be some\\That uncertain and crotchety in his 
yie\ys. There ,vere not wanting persons who said that he 
had no set and serious political opinions at all; that he "Tas 
nlore easily charnled by antithesis than by principle; and 
that he ,vonld have been at any time ready to sacrifice his 
party to his paradox. But no one doubted his personal sin- 
cerity; and no one was surprised that he should have de- 
clined to accept any advantage from the reaction of which he 
had been tbe guiding spirit. About the rest of tbe Adul. 
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lanlites, truth to say, very fe"r persons tkought at al1. No 
one doubted their sincerity, for indeed no one asked him- 
self any question on the subject. SOllIe of thenl \vere nien 
of great territorial influence; some ,,,ere Jnen of long stand.. 
ing in Parliament. But they "'ere absolutely unnoticed, 
now that tbe crisis ,vas over. "fbe reaction ".as ascribed 
to one man alone. There ".a8 some curiosity felt as to the 
course that one nlan ,vould pursue; but \vhen it ".as kl1o\vn 
tl}at 
lr. Lo".e \,"ould not take office under Lord Derby, no- 
body cared ,vbat b
came of the other denizens of the Cave. 
They nlight take office or let it alone; the pu blic at large 
were absolutely indifferent on the subject. 
"fh'} JSession had advanced far to\v3rd its usual tirne of 
closit1g, ,\Then Lord Derby cOlupleted the arrangenlents for 
his Admillistration. 1\11". Disraeli, of cour8e, became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and leader of the TIouse of Conl- 
mons. Lord Stanley ,vas Foreign Secretary. Lord Cran- 
bourne, formerly I-Jord Robert Cecil, "Tas intrusted with the 
care of India; Lord Carnarvon undertook the Colonies; 
General Peel becanle 'Var l\Iinister; Sir Stafford N orthcote 
was President of the Board of Trade; and 1\1... 'Val pole took 
on himself the management of the Home Office, little kno,,"- 
ing \vhat a troublous business be had brought upon his 
shoulders. Sir John Pakington bold]y as
unled the con- 
trol of the Adlniralty, an appropriation of offiee to ,,'hich 
only the epigrau1 of a Beaunlarchais could 8upply adequate 
illustration. On July 9th Lord Derby ,vas able to announce 
to the Peers that he had put toge
her his house of cards. 
The ne\v l\Iinistry had hardly taken their places ,,' hen a 
perfect storln of agitation broke out all over the country. 
The Conser\'ati,.es and the AdnIlamites hail hoth assertc(l 
that the ,vorking-people in general ,vere indifferent about 
the franchise; and a number of orgauizatiolls no\v sprung 
into existence, having for their ohjpct to prove to the ,vorld 
that no Ruch apathy pre,'ailed. Refornl I
eagncs and I
e- 
form Unions started up a
 if out of the ground. Public 
meetings of vast dimensions began to be held day after day 
for the purpose of test
ying to the 8trength of the des.ire 
for r
eform. 1"he most noteworthy of these ".a8 the famous 
II y(le Park meeting. The Reformers of the metropolis de- 
termined to hold a monster meeting in the Park. The:lU 
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tborities took the very un\vise conrse of determining to pro. 
hibit it, and a proclanlation or official notice \vas i
8ued to 
that effect. 
"he l
efornlers \vere acting und
r the ad \'ice 
of l\Ir. Edmond Beales, President of the !{,eforrn I..eague, a 
barrister of SOUle standing, and a Inan of character and COI1- 
sideraLle ability. 1\11". Beales was of opinion that the au- 
thorities had no legal po\ver to prevent the nleetil1g; and 
of course it need hardly be said that a COlnnlissioner of 
Police, or even a Home Secretary, is not qualified to nlake 
anything legal or iHegal by simply proclailning it so. The 
London Rcfonners, therefore, detern1Ïned to try their right 
with the authorities. On July 23d, a nunlber of proce
- 
sions, marching \vith bands and banners, set out from differ- 
ent parts of London and Inade foi- IIyde Park. '-fhe author.. 
ities ha<l posted notices announciug that the gates of the 
Park ,,"ould be closed at fi ve o'clock that evening. 'Vhen 
the first of the processions arrived at tlu
 Park the gates 
,vere closed, and a line of po1icclnen \vas drawn outside. 
The president of the Refornl League, 1\lr. Beales, and some 
other prolnil1ent Reforlners, came up in a carriage, alighted, 
and endeavored to enter the Park. They were refused ad- 
mittance. 1"hey asked for the authority by \\Thich they 
were refused; and they \vere told that it \vas the authority 
of the COInnli
sioner of Police. 
rhey then quietly re-enter- 
ed the carriage. It \yas their intention first to assert their 
right, and then, being refu
ed, to try it in the regular and 
legal \vay. It ,vas no part of their intention to Inake any 
di
turbance. They seem to have taken every step which 
they thought necessary to guard against any breach of the 
peace. It was clearly their interest, as it was no doubt 
their desire, to have the la \v on their side. 
rhey ,vent to 
Trafalgar Sq nare, folIo\\Ted by a large crowd, and there a 
meeting ,,"as extenlporized, at \vhich resolutions \vere pass- 

d denlanc1ing the extension of the suffrage, anò than king 

lr. Gladstone, 1\1r. Bright, and other Inen \\"ho had striven 
to obtain it. The 
peaking \vas short; it \vas not physical- 
ly possible to speak ,vith any effect to so large an a8
em- 
hlage. Then that part of the del110nstration carne quietly 
to an end. 
l\Ieantime, however, a different seene had been going on 
at IIyde Park. A large and motley cro,vd had hung about 
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the gates and railings. The crowd was composed partly of 
genuine I
eforJner8, partly of Inere sight-seers and curiosity.. 
mongers, partly of luischievous bOJ1's, and to no inconsidera- 
ble extent of ordinary London roughs. Not a few of all 
sections, perhapR, were a little disappointed that things had 
gone so quietly off. 1\lany of the younger lookers - on felt 
aggrieved, exactly as the boys did in the" Bride of Lam- 
mermoor," when they found that the supposed fire was not 
to end in any explosion after all, and that the castle had 
"gane out like an auld wife's spunk." The mere mass of 
people pressed and pressing round the railings would al- 
most in any case have some\\,'"hat seriously threatened their 
securit y and tried their strength. Emerson has said that 
every revolution, however great, is first of all a thought in 
the mind of a single Inan. One disappointed Reformer lin- 
gering in Park Lane, with his breast against the rails, as the 
poetic heroine had hers, metaphorically, against the thorn, 
became ÎInpressed with the idea that the barrier \vas some- 
what frail and shaky. IIow would it be, he vaguely thought 
for a mOInent, if he ,vere to gi ve an inlpulse anò dri \'e the 
railing in? 'Vhat, he \volHlered to himself: \vould COJne of 
that? The teInptation was great. lIe shook the rails; the 
rails began to give ,vay. Not that alone, but the SUÒdPB 
movement \\Tas felt along the line, and into a hundred Iuinds 
came at once the grand revolutionary idea which an in
tant 
before had been a thought in the mind of one hitherto nn- 
important Blan. A simultaneous in)pulsive rush, and son1e 
yards of railing \vere down, and Inen in scores \\gere tUB1- 
bling, and floundering, and rushing over them. The exarIl- 
pIe ,vas follo\\red along Park Lane, and in a monlent half a 
Inile of iron railing \vas lying on the gras
, and a tnlnultu- 
OilS and delighted mob were swarming over the Park. The 
ne\\?s ran ,vildly through the town. Sorne thought it a re- 
volt; others were of opinion that it ,vas a revolution. The 
first day of liberty \\9as proclairned here-the breaking loose 
of anarchy ,vas shrieked at there. The mob capered and 
junlped over the s\vard for half the night through. Flow- 
er-beds and shrubs suffered a good deal, not so lnuch from 
,vanton destruction as froBl tile pnre boisterousness which 
caBle of an unexpected opportunity for horse-play. There 
\vere a good many little encounters with the police: stones 
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were thro\vn 011 the one side and truncheons used on the 
other pretty freely; a detachluent of foot-guards ,vas kept 
near the 
}Jot in readiness, but their services were not re- 
quired. Indeed, the IlloL good-hurnoredly cheered the sol- 
diers \\"henever they caught sight of thern. A few heads 
were broken on both sides, and a fe\v prisoners \vere Inade 
by the police; but there \vas no revolution, no revolt, no 
serious riot even, and no intention in the mind of allY re- 
spollsible person that there should be a riot. 1\11". Disraeli 
that Ilight declared in tbe I-Iouse of Con1nlons-half proba- 
bly in jest., half certainly in earnest-that he wa::; not quite 
sure ,vhethcr he had still a house to go to. lIe found his 
bouse yet standing, and firn11y roofed, when he returned 
home that night. Loudon slept feverishly, and a\voke next 
day to find things going on very much as before. Crowds 
hastened, half in anlusement half in fear, to look upon the 
scene of the previous evening's turmoil. There were the 
railings down, sure enough; and in the Park was still a 
large, idle crowd, partly of harrnless sight-seers, partly of 
roughs, ,vith a considerable body of police keeping order.. 
But there was no popular rising; and London Legan once 
more to eat its meals in peace. The sudden tUlllult was 
harlnlessly over, and the one personage whose impulse first 
shook the railings of the Park n1ay even now console him- 
self in his obscurity by the thought that his push carried 
Reform. 
Nothing can well be more certain than the fact that the 
IIyde Park riot, as it \vas called, convinced her l\Injesty's 
:rtlinisters of the necessity of an inlnlediate adoption of the 
reform principle. The Goverllnlent took the Ilyde Park 
riot with portentous gravity. 1\lr. Beales and some of his 
colleagues \vaited upon the 11ol11e Secretary next day, for 
the purpose of advising hiln to "rithdra\v the 11lilitary and 
police from the Park, and leave it in the custody of the !{e- 
forIners. 1\11". Beales gravely lectured the GovernTnent for 
what they had done, and declared, as ,vas undoubtedly the 
fact, that the foolish conduct of the .l\àministration had 
been the original cause of an the disturbance. rfhe IIonIe 
Secretary, 1\11". 'Val pole, a gentle and kindly man, had lost 
his head in the excitement of the honr. He nlentally saw 
himself charged ,vith the responsibility of civil strife and 
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bloodshed. He was melted out of aU self-comnland by tbe 
kindly bearing of 
[r. Beales and the Refornlers, and ,vhen 
they assured him that they \\Tere only anxious to help hin1 
to keep order, he fairly broke down and ,vept. lIe express.. 
ed himself with m
ek gratitude for their pron1Ísed co-opera- 
tion, and agreed to almost anything they could suggest. It 
was understood that the right of nleeting in Hyde Park "Tas 
left to be tested in sonle more satisfactory ,vay at a future 
day, and the leaders of the Reform League took their de- 
partnre undoubted masters of the situation. 
All through the autulnn and winter, lueetings were held 
in the great to,vns and cities to prolllote the cause of Reforlll. 
They were for the most part .mere demonstrations of num- 
bers; and everyone of any sagacity knew perfectly well 
that it \\Tas by display of numbers the greatest effect \vould 
be produced upon the 1\Iinistry. "fherefore the n1eetings 
,\\Tere usually preceded by processions, and the attention of 
the public ,vas turned far Inore to the processions than to 
the tneetings. IIardly anyone took the trouble to discuss 
,\\rhat ,vas said at the Ineetings; but a constant public con- 
troversy \vas going on about the numerical strength of the 
processions. A hundred witnesses on bot h sides of the dis- 
pute rushed to the ne,vspapers to bear testimony to the 
length of time \vhich a particular procession had occupied 
in passing a given point. Rival calculations \vere ela.borate- 
ly made to get at the number of persons nlarching ,vhieh 
such a length of tirne inlplied. The n10st extraordinary dit: 
ferences of calculation \vere exhibited. It \\yas a renlarkable 
fact that the opponents of reforIn sa\\" invariably a lnnch 
sl1lallcr gathering than its supporters beheld. "fhe calcula- 
tions of the one set of observ(}rs brought out only hundreds, 
\\.here those of the other re
nlted in thousa.nds. A proces- 
sion 'v hich one critic pl'oved by the n10st elaborate and care- 
ful statistics to have contained quarter of a n1ÏIlion of men, a 
rival calculator \\raS prepared to sho,v could not by any pos- 
sibility have contained nlore than ten or t\\Tcl\ye thousand. 
Cooler ohHervers than the professed partisans of one side or 
the other thought that the most significant feature of these 
demonstrations ,vas the part taken by the organized trades 
associations of ".orking-nlen. Some of the processions ,vcre 
made up exclQsively of the members of these organized 
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Trades-unions. They acted in strict deference to the reso- 
lutions and the discipline of their associations. They were 
great in nunlbers, alld most irnposing in their silent, united 
strength. They ha.d grown into all that discipline and that 
po\ver unpatronized by any luanneI' of authority; unrecog- 
nized by the la\v, unless il1d
ed where the law occasionally 
,vent out of its ,vay to try to prevent or to th \vart the ainls' 
of their organization. They had now grown to such strength 
that la,v and authority Blust see to make terms ,vith thenl. 
'l'he nlost extravagant runlors as to their secret doings and 
purposes aiarined the timid; and there can be no doubt that 
if a popular or social revolution were needed or were iln- 
pending, the action taken by the \\yorking-men's associations 
\vould have been of incalculable nlOlnent to the cause it 
espoused. As rank after rank of these men marched in 
quiet. (
onfidence through the principal streets of London, 
the thought Dlust have occurred to n1any minds that here 
,\ras an entirel v new elenlent in the calculations alike of 
oJ 
stateslnen and of deluagogues, \vell capable of being made 
a ne\v source of strength to a State under honest leadership 
and any really sound SystCIll of legislation, but qualified also 
to beco1l1e a source of serious public danger, if Inisled by the 
denlagogue or unt:lÏrly dealt with by the reactionary legis- 
lator. SOlne of these associations had supported great in- 
dustrial strikes, in ,vhich the judgment and the sYInpathies 
of all the classes that usual1 y lead \\Y38 against them. 
rhe 
capitalist and all ,vbo share his imnlcdiate interests; the 
enlployer
, the rich of every kind, the aristocratic, the self- 
appointed pu IJlic instructors, had all been against then1; and 
they had lleverthelct5s gone deliberately and stubbornly their 
o\vn ,yay. Sometimes they, or the canse they represented, 
had prevailed; often they and it had been defeated; but 
they had never ackno\vledged a defeat in principle, and they 
had kept on their o\vn course undi8lnayed, anJ, as nlany 
. \\yonld have pnt it, nncollvineed and ullreconciled. At this 
yery tiIl1e 
onle of the doings of Tl'ade
-union8, or of those 
,vho took on thelnselves to represent the purposes of :such 
organizatioll
, \vere creating dislnay in nl:l.ny varts of Eng- 
lan(l, and were a 8U hjeet of excited di
eussion every\vhcre 
over the country. It could not but be a Inatter of the 
gravest mOlllcnt when the "organization of labor/' as it 
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would once have been grandiloquently called, thus turned 
out of its o'\vn direct path, and identified it:self, its cause, its 
resources, and its discipline \vith any great political nlove- 
In e n t. 
Thus in England the year passed a\vay. 1\Ien were or- 
ganizing Reform dCInonstrations on the one side, and sho\v.. 
iug the futility of them on the other. "rhe calculations as 
to the lengths of processions and the tilne occupied in pass- 
ing particular street-corners or lamp-posts ,vent on unceas- 
ing. Stout Tories vo\ved that the Governrnent never would 
yield to popular clarnor. Not a fe\v timid Reformers hoped 
in their secret hearts that Lord Derby would really stand 
fast. 1\1any Liberals who could adrnit of no hope fronl the 
Tories, \vere already prepared \vith the conviction that the 
Governnlent would risk all on the resolution to deny extend- 
ed suffrage to the working-classes. Not a fe\v on both sides 
had a strong irnpression that 1\lr. Disraeli would do sorne- 
thing to keep his friends in power, although they did not, 
perhaps, quite suspect that he was already engaged in the 
,vork of ed ucating his party. 
"Thile England "Tas thus occupied, stirring events were 
taking place else\vhere. In the interval between the resig- 
nation of Lord Russell and the cornpletion of Lord Derby's 

linistry, the battle of Sado\\Ta had been fought. The lead- 
ership of Germany had been decisively \\Ton by Prussia. 
The" hunlÏliation of Olmutz " had been avenged. Venetia 
had been added to Italy, Austria had been excluded frorn 
any share in Gerrnan affairs, and Prussia and l1
ranee had 
been placed in that position which 1\1. Prevost-l
aradol lik- 
ened to that of t\\'O express-trains starting along the sa.nle 
line from opposite directions. "fhe complete overthrow of 
Austria came \\Tith the shock of a bewildering surprise upon 
the great rnas
 of the English public. Faith in the military 
strength of Austria had survived even the evidence of Sol- 
ferino. English pn blic instructors were for the Inost part 
as completely agreed about the utter incapacity of the Prl1s- 
sians for the business of war as if nobody had ever heard 
of Frederick the Great. Not Inany days before Sadowa, a 
leading London ne\\Tspaper had a. description, half pitiful, 
half conternptllolls, of the unfortunate shop-boys and young 
mechanics of whom the Prussiau arIllY was understood to 
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be composed, being hurried and driven along to the front to 
make food for po\vder for the \vell-trained legions of Austria. 
under the conunanù of the irresistible Benedek. 
J list before the adjournment of Parlialnent for the receSA, 
a great work of peace ,vas accomplished; perhaps the only 
work of peace then possible \vhich could be mentioned after 
the ,varlike bu
iness of Sadowa without producing the effect 
of nn anticlimax. 'rhis \\pas the cornpletion of the Atlantic 
Cable. On the evening of July 27th, 1866, the cable was 
'laid bet,veen Europe and America. Next day Lord Stanley, 
as Ji'oreign l\linister, ,vas inforrned that perfect communica- 
tion existed bet\veen England and the United States by 
means of the thread of \vire that lay beneath the Atlantic. 
Words of friendly congratulation" and greeting "pere inter- 
changed bet\veen the Queen and the President of the United 
States. Ten years, all but a month or two, had gone by 
since Mr. Cyrus 'V. Field, the An1erican pron1oter of the 
Atlantic telegraph project, had first tried to inspire cool and 
calculating men in London, Ijverpoo], and l\lanehester ,vith 
some fa.ith in his project. lIe \vas not a scientific man; he 
,vas not the inventor of the principle of inter-oceanic tele- 
graphy; he ,vas not even the first Ulan to propose that a 
conlpany should be formed for the purpose of laying a cable 
beneath the Atlantic. So long before as 1845 an attelnpt 
had been Inade by the lVlesHl"s. Brett to ind uce the English 
Government to assist them in a schetne for laying an electric 
\vire to connect Europe ,vith Ameriea. A plan for the pur- 
pose ,yas actually registered; but the Go\'crnment took no 
interest in the project, probably regarding it as on a par 
with the frequent applications ,vhich are nlacle for the coun- 
tenance and he] p of the Treasury in the promotion of flyin
 
n1achines and of projectiles to destroy an enemy's fleet at a 
thousand miles' distance. But the achie\penlent of the At- 
lantic Cable was none the less as distinctly the work of 
Jr. 
Cyrus \V. Field as the discoyery of America \\Y3S that of Co- 
lumbus. It ,,?as not he \vho first thought of doing the thing; 
but it was he who first nlaàe up his n1ind that it could be 
done, and sho\ved the ".orld ho\v to do it, and did it in the 
end. The history of human invention has not a more in- 
spiriting example of patience living down disconragen1ent, 
and perseverance triumphing oyer defeat. The first attempt 
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to lay the cable was made in 1857; but tbe vessels engaged 
in the expedition had only got about three huuùred Illiles 
from the "gest coast of Ireland ,vhen the cable broke, and 
the effort had to be gi ,.en up for that year. Next year the 
enterprise ,vas renewed upon a different principle. Two 
ship8 of \var-the A.qa7nelnnon, English, and the Niagara, 
American-sailed out together for the Inid-.l\tlantic, where 
they ,vere to part cOInpany, having previously joined their 
cables, and were each to make for her O\VI1 shore, each laying 
the line of ".ire as she went. Storll1Y weather arose sud- 
denly and prevented the ves8els fronl doing anything. ':rhe 
cable \vas broken several times in the effort to lay it, and at 
last the expedition returned. Another effort, ho\vever, ,,?as 
made that sumUler. The cable was actually laid. It did 
for a few days unite Europe and Ameriea. l\lessages of con- 
gratulation passed along between the Queen and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Queen congratulated the 
President upon "the successful con1pletion of the great in- 
ternational \vol'k," and was convinced that "the Presidell t 
\vill unite ,vith her in feryeutly hoping that the electric 
cable which now connects Great Britain \vith the United 
States \\rill proye an additional link between the nations 
whose fi"iendship is founded in their comlnon interest and 
reciprocal esteern." The rejoicings in America were exuber- 
ant. Suddenly, however, the signals becanle faint; the mes.. 
sages grew inarticulate, and before long the power of com- 
munication ceased altogether. The cable became a ßlere 
cable again; the \vire that spoke with such a 11liraculous 
eloquence had become silent. The construction of the ca- 
ble had proved to be defective, and a ne\v princi vIe had to 
be devi
ed by science. Yet something definite had been 
accomplished. It had been shown that a cable could be 
stretched and maintained under the ocean Inore than t\VO 
n1Ïles deep and t\\TO thousand miles acros
. Another at- 
telnpt was made in 1865, but it proved again a failure, and 
the shivered cable had to be left for the tillle in the bed of 
the Atlantic. At last, in 1866, the feat \vas accomplished, 
and the Atlantic telegraph ,vas 3(làeà to the realities of life. 
It has now hecoDle a distinct part of ollr civilized systeln. 
\Ve have ceased to wonder at it. '\Ve accept it and its con- 
sequent facts with as much composure as we take the exist- 
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ence of the inland telegraph or the penny- post. It seems 
hard no\v to understand ho,v people got 011 "Then it took 
a fortnio-ht to receive ne\\"s fronI the United States. Since 
o . 
the success of the Atlantic Cable rnauy telegraphic ,vires 
]lave been laid in the beds of oeean
. All England chafed 
as at an insufferable piece of negligence on the part of son1e.., 
body the other day, when it was found, in a moment of na, 
tional emergency, that there ,vas a lack of direct telegraphic 
conlmunic3tion between this country and the Cape of Good 
IIope, and that \ve could not ask a question of South Africa 
and have an al1s\ver within a few minutes. Perhaps it may 
encourage future projectors and inventors to know that in 
the case of the Atlantic Cable, as in that of the Suez Canal, 
some of the highest scientific authority was gi yen to pro- 
claim the actual hopelessness, the wild impracticability, the 
sheer physical ilnpos
ibility of such an enterprise having any 
success. " Before the ships left this country with the cable," 
"
rote l
obert Stephenson in 1857, "I very pn blicly predict- 
ed, as soon as they got into deep water, a signal failure. It 
was in fact inevitable." Nine years after, the inevitable had 
been avoided; the failure turned to success. 


CHAPTER LII. 


THE LEAP IN THE DARK. 


THE autumn and winter of agitation passed away, and 
the time ,vas at hand whpn the ne\v l\Iini
try must meet a 
ne\v se8sion of Parliament. The country looked with keen 
interest, and also \vith a certain alnnsed curiosity, to see 
what the Government would do with Reform in the session 
of 1867. 'Vhen Lord Derby took office he had not in any 
way conlmitted himself and his colleagues against a Reform 
Bill. On the contrary, he had announced that nothing would 
give hill1 greater pleasure than to see a yery considerable 
proportion of the uo,v excluded class adnlitted to the fran- 
chise; but he haò qnalifipd this announcement by the ex- 
pression of a douht ,vhet her any measure of Reform on 
,vhich the two great political parties coulò agree \\"ould be 
likely to satisfy the extreme Reforrners, or to pnt a stop to 
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a,gitation. 1\Iore than once Lord Derby had intinu1ted plain. 
ly enough that he \va
 willing to Inake one other effort at a 
settlelnent of the question, but if that effort should not suc- 
ceed he would have nothing 1110re to do \vith the n1atter. 
He ""as ,veIl kno,vn to bave taken office reluctantly, and he 

:aYe it to be clearly understood that he did not by any 
means propose to devote the rernainder of his life to the bus- 
iness of rolling Reform Bills a little way up the Parlianlen- 
tary hill merely in order to see them rolled do,vn again. 
l\fost persons assumed, ho"'
ever, that 1\lr. Disraeli would 
look at the ,vhole question fronl a different point of vie"," ; 
that he had personal and natural ambition still to gratify; 
and that he ,vas not likely to allow the position of his party 
to be greatly danlaged by any lack of flexibility on his part. 
rrhe Conservatives were in office, but only in office; they 
\vere not in po\\yer. The defection among the Liberals, and 
not their 0\\7n strength or sueeess, had set the Tories on the 
l\linisterial benches. They could not possibly keep their 
places there \vithout at least trying to alnn
e the country 
on the subject of Reform. The great nlajority of Liberals 
felt sure that 
on1e effort would be Blade by the Government 
to carry a bilJ, but their general i,npression \\Tas that it 
would be a measure cleverly put together \vith the hope of 
inducing the country to accept shadow for snl)stance; and 
that nothing would come of it except an interval during 
which the demand of the unenfranchised classes ,vonld be- 
come more and nlore earnest and ilnpassioned. It had not 
entered into the mind of anyone to conceive that Lord Der- 
by's Governnlent were likely to entertain the country by the 
odd succession of surprises \vhich diversified the ses8ion, and 
to assist at the gradual forrnation, by contribution from all 
sides, sets, and individuals, of a Reform measnre far more 
broadly liberal and denlocratic than anything which Lord 
Russell and bIr. Gladstone would have ventured or cared to 
introduce. 
Parliament opened on February 5th. The Speech frolD 
the Throne alluded, as everyone had expected that it would, 
to the subject of Reform. " YonI' attention," so ran the 
,vords of the speech," will again be cal1ed to the state of 
the representation of the people in Parliament;" and then 
the hope ,vas expressed that " YonI' deliberations, conducted 
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in a 
pirit of luoderation and mutual forbearance, may lcad 
to tlip adoptiun of lueasnres \vhieh, \\'ithont unduly disturb- 
ing the ùalance of political pov.er, Rhall freely extend the 
elective franchise." 1'he halld of 1\11". Disraeli, people said, 
\V38 to bc seen elearly eHough in these vagne and :unbigu 1 
0118 phrases. JIo\v, it \vas asked, can the franchise be freely 
cxt.euded, in the Iteforruer's sense, \vithout disturbing the 
balance of political po\\rer unduly, in 
lr. Disraeli's sense? 
.Again and again, in session after session, he had been heard 
arguing that a great cnlargenlent of the suffrage to the 
\vorking-classes 1l111St disturb the balance of political power; 
that it would in itself be a disturbance of the balance of 
p,olitical power; that it \vould give an iU1nlense preponder- 
ance to a elass "honlogeneons" - sueh ,vas 1\11". Disraeli's 
O\VIl f
tvorite ,vord-ill their interests and 
lshions. How 
then could he no\v offer to introd nee an y such change? 
And \vhat other change did anyone want? What other 
change would satisfy anybody who \vanted a change at all ? 

lore and rnore the conviction spread that 
lr. Disraeli 
\vonld only try to paltn off some "yorthless nlcasure on the 
IIonse of COIlllllons, and, by the hclp of the insincere Re- 
forluers aHd the Adullarnites, eudeavor to induce the major- 
ity to accept it. People had little idea, ho\vever, of the 
flexibility the GovernOlent were soon to display. The his- 
tory of Parlialuent in our rnodern days, or indeed in any 
days that ,ve know luuch of, has nothing like the proceed- 
ings of that extraordinary session. 
On Febrnary 11 th .1\11". Disraeli announced that the GO\T- 
ernlnent had nlarle np their mind.
 to proceed" by way of 
resolution." "1'he great difficulty, he explained, in the ,vay 
of passing a ReforD1 Bill \vas that the t 'YO great political 
parties could not be got to agree beforehand on any princi- 
ples hy \vhich to con
trnct a nleasnre. "IÆt us then, be- 
fore ,,'c go to ,vork at the construction of a Reform Bill 
this tin1C, agree among ourselves as to ,,,hat sort of measure 
we \vant. rrhe rest \vill be easy." lIe therefore announced 
his intention to pnt into the parliamentary caldron a hand- 
ful of resolutions, out of \vhich, \vhen they had been allow- 
ed to simmer, would miraculously arise the majestic shape 
of a good Reform Dill made perfect. ]VIr. Disraeli relied 
grea.tly on the exan1ple afforded by the constJ"netion of the 
,[1.-23 
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Jle\\" systclu of governIl1ent for India as an eucouragenlent 
to the course he no\v recomnlended. 'V c have seen that 
after the suppression of the Intlian 
lutiny there \\
as tlIuch 
difficulty felt about the creation of a ne\v schetne for the gov- 
erntnent of India. 'fhe I-Iouse of Commons then agreed to 
proceed carefully by \vay of resolution in the first instance, 
and thus got the principles on \vhieh they proposed to gov- 
ern India completely settled before they set about embody- 
ing thenl in practical legislation. Only the curious ingenui- 
ty of :\Ir. Disraeli's n1Ïnd could have discovered any resem- 
blance bet \veen the t \Vo cases. 'Vben Parliament had to 
take on itself the governnlent of India, the first difficulty 
\vas to settle the principles on which India could best be 
governed. It was not a question of party; one party ,vas 
as lunch in a difficulty as another; neither \vas pledged to 
any particular cour
e. It was a time for consultation, for 
the hearing of all opinions, f()}- the consideration and cor11- 
parison of all testitl10nies and suggestions. It \vas, in short, 
a Linle of novelty and of uncertainty, \vhen the only reaSOll- 
able course \vas for the t,vo great parties to take informal 
counsel before either committeà itself to any defined scheme 
or even principle of action. What resemblance did such a 
condition of things bear to that in which Pariialllent found 
itself, no\v that it had to consider the subject of an extended 
franchise? The difficulty arose not from a lack of knowl... 
edge, but fronl the existence of different opinions and differ
 
ent principles. All that could be got at in the way of infor- 
mation had been times out of mind sho\\-ered ont over the 
\vhole subject of Reform. It had been discussed down to 
the very dregs in Parliament after Parliament. Neither of 
the two great political parties wanted more information of 
any kina; but both having long been in posse
sion of all 
the infortnation accessible to the quest of lllan, they were 
unable to agree as to the course \vhich ought to be taken, 
and differed absolutely in their political principle
. One 
party ,vas pledged by its traditions and its supposed inter.. 
ests to oppose a popn lar suffrage; the other ,vas pledged in 
exactly the same way to support it. '\Vhat pOHsible chance 
\vas there of a comnlon ground being found by the discn
- 
sion of a series of resolutions? If either party "Tas wil1ing 
to compromise, it had only to Bay so; two sentences would 
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sufficiently explain ,vhat the compronlÌse \vas to be. Each 
sa.\v as distinctly as the other \vhat it "Tanted to have; if 
either \vas \\Tilling to renounce any part of its supposed 
clailn, it ,vonld be enough to say so. .r\. suitor asks for a. 
girl in marriage; her father refuses to consent. 'V ould the 
t\\"O be brought any nearer to an agreement if they were to 
hold a solelnn conference, and dra\v np a series of resolutions 
setting forth \vhat in the opinion of each "
ere the true con- 
ditions of a happy union? Just as \vell nlight 
lr. Disraeli 
and 1\11'. Bright have set about c1ra\ving up a series of reso- 
lutions to embody what each thought of the conditions of a 
Reform l
ill. 
The resolutions ,vhich 1\lr. Disraeli proposed to submit to 
the flouse \vere for the nlost part sufficiently absurd. Some 
of them were platitudes which it could not be worth any 
one's while to take the trouble of affirming by forrual res- 
olution. vVhat ad vantage could there be in declaring by 
resolution that" it is contrary to the constitution of this 
realm to give to anyone class or interest a predonlinating- 
power over the rest of the cOlnnluuity?" Who ever said, 
or \vas likely to say, that to give one class a preponderating 
po\ver over the rest of the comrnunity ,vas in accordance 
with the principles of the Constitution? Even if Jack Cade 
were prepared to demand such a power for his own class, he 
would not take the trouble of trying to convince people that 
it could be done in conformity with the existing principles 
of the Constitution. To what purpose ,vas the IIonse of 
Commons invited to declare that in any redistribution of 
seats the nlain consideration should be "the expediency of 
supplying representation to places not at present represent- 
ed, and which may be considered entitled to that privi- 
lege?" What other main consideration could any sane per- 
son have in preparing a 
chelne for the redistribution of 

eats? It \VOU 1f1 be as ,vise to recon1mend the judges of 
onr civil courts to declare by a formal resolution that their 
main consideration in hearing causes should be to allow liti- 
gants an opportunity of setting forth their clailTIS and ob- 
taining justice. But then, on the other hand, it has to be 
obcerved that mo
t of the resolutions which were not sim- 
ple truiRms eln bodied propositions such as no Prime-tninis- 
ter could possibly have expected the House to agree on 
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without violent struggles, c1eternlined resistance, and eager 
divisions. The prilJ<:iple of rating as a basis of qualification, 
the device of plurality of votes, the plan of voting by 1l1eanS 
of polling-parers-these ,vere some of the propositions \vhich 
:1\lr. Disraeli calnlly suggested that the I-Ionse should affirrn, 
along ,,'ith tIle declarations that one party ought not to 
ha\re all the po\\'er, and that thp ohject of redistribution 
,vas to redistribute properly. 'rhe I.Jiberal party, e
ppcially 
that section of it ,vhich aCkllO\V ledged the authority of l\Ir. 
Bright, \\?ould have had to be beaten to its knees before it 
would consent to accept sOlne of these devices. 

lr. Disraeli seelns to have learned alrnost at once, from 
the detueanor of the House, that it would be hopeless to 
press his resolutions. On Fpbruary 25th, he quietly su bsti- 
tuted for thetn a sort of RefcJ1"rl1 Bill, which he announced 
that the Governnlent intended. to introduce. The occupa- 
tioll franchise in boroughs ,vas to be reduced to six pounds, 
and in counties to t\\Tenty pounds, in each case the qualifi- 
cation to be based on ratiug; that is, the right of a Ulan to 
vote ,vas to be made dependent on the arrangen1ents by hiA 
local vestry or other rate-ilnposin
 body. '-rhere \vere to 
be all 111anner of" fancy franchises." A ITIan ,vho had fifty 
pounds in the funds, or had thirty pounds in a savings-bank 
ana had kept that alnount untouehed for a year, \\'as to be 
re\\Tarded with the vote. If he had given a ten-ponn(l note 
to his daughter to buy hpr ,vedding-elothes, or had laid ont 
five pounds in the burial of a poor and aged parent, or lent 
a sovereign to a friend in distress, he ,voul<l of course be di
- 
franchi
pd by hiR inlprovidence. If he paid t\venty shillings 
in direct taxes during the year, he ,vas to have a vote. . If 
he bore the degree of a University, or ,vas a n1Ínister of re- 
I igioT'l, a 13. \vyer, a doctor, or a certified school-ma
ter, he \vas 
to have the franehiRP: a \\9himRical sort of educational fran- 
chise \vhieh \\TonId have refused a vote to 1\lr. Bright, 1\lr. 
Cohdcn, ::\f r l\lil1, or to 1\11". Disraeli hin1self: "rhere seemed 
something unintelligible, or at least nlysterion
, ahout the 
manner ill \vhich this bill was introduced. It \vas, to all ap- 
pearance, not based upon the resol u tions; certain 1 y it made 
no reft\rence to some of the more inlportant of their provi.. 
sions. 'Ve need not go into the plan of redistribution \vhich 
was tacked to the bill; for the bill itself never had any sub.. 
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stantial existeuce. The IIonse of C0t11n10nS receiycL1 ,,,ith 
conternptnons iudifference }\[I". Disraeli's explanation of its 
contents, and the yery next day nlr. Disraeli annoullccd that 
the Govcrurnent bad deterrnined to \vithdraw' it, to give up 
at the S
llne tinle the whole plan of proceeding by resolu- 
tion, and to introduce a real and substantial Refol"ru Bill ill 
a fe\v days. 
Parliaruent and the public were 3tl1azed at these sudden 
changes. The \vhole thing seerned turning into burlesq ne. 
The session had seen only a fe\v days, and here already ,vas 
a third variation in the shape of the Government's reform ' 
project. To increase the confusion and scandal, it ,vas an- 
nounced three or four days after that th)Oee leading 111ernbers 
of the Cabinet - General Pee], Lord Carnarvon, and Lord 
Cranbourne-had resigned. The- ,vhole story at last canle 
out. 1'he revelation ,vas due to the" magnificent indiscre- 
tion" of Sir John Pakington, ,,,hose lucky incapaeity to keep 
a secret has curiously enriched one chapter of the political 
history of his tilne. In consequence of the llecessal-y recon- 
struction of the Cabinet, Sir John Pakington \vas transferred 
from the Admiralty to the "r ar Office, and had to go dow'll 
to his constituents of Droit\\'ich for re-election. In the fnl- 
neS8 of his hear\J he told a story \vhich set all Englanc11augh- 
jng. The Government, it would appear, started \\"ith t\VO dis- 
tinct Reforul Bi \ls, one ll10)"P cOlTIprehensive and liberal, as 
they considered, (han the other. The latter was kept ready 
only 3S :\ last r{
source, in case the first should meet with a 
chilling receptíon fronI the ConservatiSI11 of the Honse of 
Con1nlons. In that en1ergency they proposed to be ready 
to produce theìr less c0T11prehensive schenle. A shopmall 
sonletilnes offers a custoIl1pr SODle article ". hieh he assures 
hin1 is the only thing of the kind fit to have; but if the cus- 
tomer resolutely declares that its price is nlore than he ,,?ill 
pv.y, the shoprnan suddenly renlen1bers that he has son1ething 
of the same sort on hand ,vhich, although chcaper, ,viI], he 
has no dOll bt, be found to ser,?e the purpose quite as ,veIl. 
So the ehiefs of the COJlservati,
e Cabinet had their t\VO Re- 
forn1 Bills in stock. If the IIouse should accept the exten- 
sive n1casu,'c, "oell and good; hnt in the e\?ent. of thcir dra".- 
iog back from it, there \\1:1S the otl1er article reaòy to hand, 
cheaper, to be sure, and Dot quite so fine to look at) but a 
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very excellent thing in itself, and '\varranted to serve every 
purpose. The Inore liberal Dleasure '\1as to have been strict- 
ly based on the resolutions. "fhe Cahinet nlet on Saturday, 

"'ebruary 23d, and then, as Sir JolIn l>akington said, he and 
others ,vere under the iInpression that they had come to a 
perfect understanding; that they \yere unaninlons; and that 
the conl}JrehpllSiye nleasure \\Tas to be introduced onl\lolJday, 
the 25 the 011 that l\IonJay, ho\vever, t.he Cabinet \\.ere has- 
tily suulnloned together. Sir John rushed to the spot, and a 
piece of alarn1Íng ne\VR a\\'aited hiln. Son}e leading IHelubers 
of the Cabinet had refused point-blank to have anything to 
do \vith the con} preheusi ,we bill. IIere \\-as a coil ! It ,,'as 
t\VO o'clock. Lord Derby had to address a Ineeting of the 
Conser,-ati,"e party at half-past t\vo. 1\lr. Disraeli had to 
introduce the bill, sOlne bill, in the IIon
e of COn1l110nS at 
halt:past four. Son1ething Jllust be done. SOlne bill nlust 
be introduced. All eye
, \re Inay suppose, glanced at the 
clock. Sir John }->akingtoll averred that there ,vere only 
ten nlinutes left for decision. It is plain that no Dlan, \vhat- 
ever his gift of stateslnanship or skill of pennlanship, can 
dra\v up a complete l
eforln Bill in ten luinutes. N O\V C
llne 
into full light the ,,"isdolll and providence of those \'" ho had 
hit upon the plan of keeping a second-class bill, if '\"e n13Y 
use snch an expres
ion, ready for enlergellcies. Out caIne 
the second-class bill, and it v.as pronlptly resol,'cd that 
lr. 
Disraeli should go dO\\Tn to the IIoHse of COnll110US and 
gravely introduce that, as if it \vere the Ineasure \v}lich the 
Governlnent had a11 along had it in their nlilids to bring for- 
,vard. Sir J obn defended that rpsolution "rith Rilnple and 
practieal earnestne
s. It \\:ras not a wise resolve, he adlnit- 
ted; but \vho can be certain of acting \visely ,vith ollly ten 
nlÍnutes for deliberation? If they had had even an honr to 
oJ 
think the nlatter over, he had no dou ht, he said, t hat they 
\vould not have lnade any n1Ïstake. But \\That skills talk- 
ing ?-they had not an hour, and there \vas an end of the 
Blatter. They had to do sonlething; anù so 
Ir. J)i
raeli 
brought ill his second-class nleasure; the n1casure ,,'hich Sir 
John J>akington\; piquant explanation sent do\vn into polit- 
ical history \vith the Harne of" the Ten 
Iinnte:s' Bill." 
"fhe trO\1 hIe al.0
e, it seems, in this \vay: General Peel at 
first felt SOlne scruples about the original measure, the COJU- 
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prehensive bill. I.Jord Cranbourne pressed him to give the 
measure further consideration, and General Peel consented. 
So the Cabinet broke up on the evening of Sat:1rday, Feb- 
ruary 23d, in seetning harlllony. Next day, ho\ve\yer, heing 
Sunday, Lord Cranbourne, haying probably nothing else te 
do, bethought hinl that it would be \\Tell to look a little into 
the details of the bill. lIe worked out the figures, as he af- 
ter\vard explained, and he found that, according to his calcu- 
lation, they would ahnost amount to household suffrage in 
some of the boroughH. That ,vouid never do, he thought; 
and so he tendered his resignation. This would ahnost, as 
a lnatter of course, invol ve other resignations too. "fherü- 
fore there caine the hasty meeting of the Cabinet on 1\lon- 
day, the 25th, \\Thich Sir John Pakington described \\Tith such 
unconscious humor. Lord Cran bourne, and those \v ho thought 
,vith him, \\yere induced to rell1ain, on condition that the COITI- 
prehensive bill should be quietly put aside, and the ten n1Ïn.. 
utes' bill as quietly 8ubstit(tted. Unfortunately, the recep- 
tion given to the ten Ininutes' bill ,vas, as \ve ha \Te told al- 
ready, utterly discouraging. It was clear to 
aIr. Disraeli's 
experienced eye that it had not a chance frolll either side uf 
the IIouse. }\tIre Disraeli made up his mind, and Lord Derby 
assented. Thpre \vas nothing to be done but to fall back 
on the con1prehensive measure. Uu\villing colleagues must 
only act npon tbeir convictions and go. It \vould ùe idle to 
secure their co-operation by persevering further \vith a bill 
that no one \vonld have. Therefore it ""as that on }1"euru... 
ary 26th 1\lr. Disraeli \vithdre\v his bill of the day before, the 
ten lninutes' bill, and announced that the Governlllent "Tonld 
go to \vork in good earnest, and bring in a real bill on 
larch 
18tl1. This proved to be the bill based on the resolutions; 
the cOlnprehensive bill, \\Thich ha.d been suddenly put out of 
sight at the hasty llleeting of the Cabinet on l\Ionday, Feb- 
ruary 25th, as described in the artless and unforgotten elo- 
quence of Sir John Pakington's Droit\vich speech. Then 
General Peel, Lord Carnarvon, and Lord Cranbourne resign, 
ed their offices. Lord Carnar'"on eXplained that he did not 
object to have the franchise lo\vered, but he objected to I 
measure which seelned to hinl to leave all the political PO\v 
er divided bet\veen the rich and the poor, reducing to PO\v. 
f1rlessncss the influence of all the intervening classes. The 
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objection of Lord Cranbourne has altoeady been explained. 
General Peel, a luall of straightfor"Tard, honorable character i 
and good ahilitie
, \\
as opposed to \vhat he regarded as the 
distinctly denlOcl'atic character of the bill. }1"or the second 
tinle ,,'ithin ten year:-\ a Uonscr,'ativo cabiuet hat! been split 
up on a question of l
,eforln and the Borough 
'ranchise. 
It IIllist be o\\"ned that it required sonIC courage and ner"e 
on 1\lr. Disraeli's part to face the IIouse of (\Hunlons \vith 
another SChClllO nnd a ne\,'1y-constrncted cabinet., after all 
these su rpri
es. 'rho fir
t thing to do \vas to reorganize the 
cabinet hy getting a 1)(
\V "Tar Secretary, Colonial Secretary, 
and Secretary for India. Defore J\Iarch 8th thi
 \vas aCC01J)- 
pli
hed. 
rhe nlen ,,
ho had resigned carried ,vith thern into 
their retirclnent the respect of all thpir political opponents. 
During his short adtninistration of India, I
ord Crallbonrlle 
had sho,,'n not lllcrcly capacity, for that everyone kne\\T he 
possessed, but a gravity, selfrestraint, and sense of responsi- 
hility, for \vhich e\"l)}) his friends had Hot previously given 
hirn creùit. Sir John I>akington, as "9C have already nlen- 
tioned, becalne 'V at" 
Iinistèr, 1\(r. Corry sueceeding hinl as 
11"ir
t I
ord of the j\ånlÎralty. 'fhc Duke of Buckingharn-the 
Lord (
handos "'hose nlaiden 
peeeh, in the great debat.e of 
Thur
day, June 25th, 1846, ,vhieh closed the Peel Adn1Íllis- 
trat.iol1, ::\11". Disraeli has described in hi
 "Lord George Bcn- 
tinck "- hecnnlc Colonial Secretary. 
"he adnlÍnistration of 
the India Department "Tas tran:::;ferred to Sir Stafford N orth- 
cote, \vhose place at the head of the I:
oarò of 
rrade thus 
vaeatcd ,vas taken by the Duke of I
ichlnond. 
Then, having thro\\'n their nlutineers overboard, the Gov. 
prnnlellt ,vcnt to \vork again at their Reform scheme. On 
l\(arch 18th 1\lr. Disraeli introduced the bill. As regarded 
the tioanehise, this Ineasure proposed that in boroughs all 
vrho paid rates, or t,venty shillings a Yf1ar in direct taxation
 
should have the vote; and. also that property in the funds 
and Ravings' - banks, and so forth, should be honored with 
the franchise; and that there should be a certain ednea- 
tional franchise as ,,'ell. 
rhe clanscs for the extension of 
the franchi3c "'ere counterbalanced and fenced arouncl \\Tith 
all n1anner of ingeniously devised qualifications to pre1 g ent 
the force of nun1 bel's arllong the poorer classes from having 
too much of its o'vn \\'av. "fhere "'as ;t disheartening Jfab.. 
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orateness of ingenuity in all these devices. The n1achine 
\vas fai" too daintily adjusted; the chcck
 and balauces ,vere 
too clcverly arranged by half; it \vas apparcnt to ahnost 
every eye that some parts of the nlechanisln \rould infallibly 
get out of ,vorkiug orùer, and that 
onIe others \\rouIJ never 
get into it. 1\11'. Bright con11'ared the whole 
chelne to a 
plan for offering sOlnethillg with one hand and quietly ,vith- 
:1ra\ving it \vith the other. There \vas, ho\vever, one aspect 
ûf the Rituation ,vhich to many Refornlers seetued decidedly 
hopefn 1. It ,vas plain to then} BO\\T that the GovernUlent 
\\rere (-1et(1rmined to do anything whatever in order to get 
a Refornl l
ill of 
ome kind passed that year. They "ronld 
have anything "rhich could conllnand a nIajority rather than 
nothing. l..or<1 Derby after\varc1 frankly ac11uitted that he 
àid not see ,vhy a Inonopoly of refornl should be left to the 
Liberals; and }\tIre Disraeli had clearl
T Inade up hís n1Îlld 
that he ,vonld not go ont of office this tillle 011 a lleforlll 
Bil1. lIo,v little idea SODle of his colleagues had of , V, lither 
they \yel'e drifting may be unùerstood froru a speech 111ade 
by Lord Stanley on l\farch 5th, after the resignation of Lord 
Cran bourne and the others. If, he said, 1\lr. T...o\ve, or any of 
those \\Tho sat near hitn, believed seriously" that it is tIle in- 
T.ention of the GOyernlnent to bring in a bill "rhich shall be 
In accordance \vith the vie\v \vhich has al\vays be(1H so ahly 
and so consistently ad vocated by the nlelnber for Birlning- 
haln (1\11'. Bright), they are greatly mistaken." It \vill he 
seen before long that the Governnlent consented to carry a 
nIeasnre going nIuch farther in the direction of delllocracy 
than anything that had been ably and consistently ad \'0- 
cated by the melnber for Birlningham. 1\11'. Disraeli him- 
self could not possibly have had any idea at first of the 
]ength to "rhich he \vould be induced to go. I-Ie tuld Lord 
Cranhonrne, and \vith especial emphasis, at one stage of the 
debates, t hat the Government \vould never introd nee house- 
hold suffrage pl1l"C and sirll}Jle. The bill becalne in the end 
a nleasnre to establish household suffrage pure and silnp1e 
in the to\vns. 
"fhe leaòing 
pirits of the Governnlent \vere no,v deter- 
mined to carry a l
cf()rnl T:
ill that 
es:;lon, COBle \vhat ,vonlii. 
yrhey \vere partly inflnenced, no doubt, by the cOllvictiou 
that it 'vas better to settle the question on sorne terrns, once 
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for all, and let the country bave done \vith it. But, as they 
themselves a vo\ved more than once, they were also influ- 
enced by the idea that if the country \vould have Reforrn. 
the men in office might as well keep in office and give it to 
then1. "fhis is not high-nlinded statesmanship, to be snre, 
but high-minded statesnlanship not uncommonly conducts 
Inen on t of office, instead of keepilJg them in it. One by 
one, all 
lr. Disraeli's checks, balances, and securities \vere 
abandoned. The dnal vote, a PI"oposal to give a double vot.. 
ing po\\yer in boroughs to a rate-paying occupier ,vho also 
paid t\venty shillings of assessed taxe
, \vas laughed out of 
the bill. rfhe voting-paper principle \vas abandoned. The 
fancy franchises \vere s\\?ept clear a\\'ay. A lodger franchise 
\\'as introduced. At last it carne to a struggle about th
 
nature of the nlain franchise in boroughs. 'rhe bill fixed it. 
that anyone rated to the relief of the poor in a borough 
should have the vote, provided that he had lived t\\'O years 
in the house for which he ,vas rated. An amendUlent, re- 
ducing the t\VO years of qualification to one, ,vas carried in 
the teeth of the 
overnrnent by a large nlajority. The Gov- 
ernment, therefare, agreed to accept the amendment. At 
various stages of the billl\Ir. Disracli kept announcing that 
if this or that amendUlent ,vere carried against the Govern- 
ment, tbe Governlnent would not go any farther \vith the 
bill; but \\Then the particular amendnlent was carried,1\lr. 
Disraeli al,vays announced that l\Iinisters had changed their 
nlinds after all, and \vere ,villing to accept the ne\\r altera- 
tion. At last this little piece of fornlality began to he re- 
garded by the House as nIere ceremonial. rrhe borough 
franchise \\Tas now reduced to household suffrage "yith a 
qualification; but that qualification was one of great ÍIU- 
portance. If 
Ir. Disraeli could succeed in inducing the 
IIouse to admit the qualification, he ,vonld have good rea- 
son to say that he had kept his proJnise to Lord CI"allbourne, 
and that he had not consented to accept household suffrage 
pnre and simple. The elause as it now stood excluded frorn 
the franchise the cornpound householder. The cOlnponnd 
householder figures largely in the debates of that se
sion. 
The controversialists on both sides battled for hinI, and 
around hinI, like the Greeks and Trojans fighting round the 
body of Patroc] liS. lIe sprung at once into prominence and 
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iuto history. lIe and his clairns ,vere the th
me of discus. 

ion and conversation every\vhere. rrhose ,vho did not 
kno\v \yhat the cOlnpound householder ,vas, could not possi- 
bly have understood the I-
eforln debates of 1867. 'rhe 
tory 
goes that a witty public man being asked by a French friend 
to explain 'v ho the cOlnpound householder was, described 
hilll as the Inale of the jel/une incorn]Jrise. The compound 
householder, in plain fact., ,vas the occupier of one of the 
slnall houses the tenan ts of which \vere not thenlscl ves rated 
to the relief of the poor. By certain Acts of Parlialnent the 
owners of small houses were allo\ved to cotnpound for their 
rates. The landlord becanle himself responsible to t he pa- 
rochial authorities, and not the tenant. lIe paid up the 
rates on a number of those tenenlents, aud he received a 
certain reduction in consideration of his assurning the re- 
sponsibility, aud saving the local authorities the trouble, of 
collecting by paying up the amountR in a lunlp sun). As a 
matter of fact, it need hardly be said that the occupier did 
actually pay the rates; for the landlord took good care to 
add the 31nount in each case to the rent he denulnded; but 
the occupier's narne did not appear on the rate - book, nor 
had he any direct dpaling with the parish authorities. The 
compound householders 'v ere so nurnerous that they were 
said actually to con
titute t\vo-thirds of all the occupiers 
under ten pounds. In 
ome borough
, it ,vas stated, an oc- 
cupier's franchise excluding conlponnd householders ,vould 
Ruddenly reduce \vith sweeping hand the nnnlber of existing 
voters, and the Reform Bill of Lord Derby's Government 
would be a disfranchising, instead of an enfranchising, 
measure. 
A meeting of the Liberal party was held at 1\lr. Glad- 
stone's house to decide upon the conrse which should b
 
taken. 1\11". Gladstone had a device of his o\\rn to meet the 
difficulty. IIis idea ,vas that a line should be dra\vn, belo\v 
which houses should not be rated in any form; but that in 
every case where a honse was rated, the occupier Rhould be 
entitled to a vote, whether hb ..>1' his landlord paid the rates. 
1\lr. Gladstone was anxious that the very poore8t occupiers 
should at once be relieved of the obligation to pay rates, 
anrl not a1]o\ved to give 3. vote. He, and ::\11". Bright as we]], 
were haunted by the fear of carrying the vote down too lo\v 
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in the social scale, and introducing to the franchise that 
cla
E which l\Ir. Bright described as the 'resi(luun
 of the con- 
stituency. Now it Inust be remelnbered that the Liberal 
party, if they acted together, could cOlnmand a lnajority. 
'filey "'ere therefore in a position to cOlnpel ßlr. Disraeli to 
adupt the principle reconllnended by 
Ir. Gladstone. })ut a 
teIuarkable difference of opinion suddenly sprung n p. After 
the llleeting at 1\11". Gladstone's house, a group 111ade up prin- 
cipally of the 1110re advanced I...iberals began to doubt the 
advantage ofl\lr. Gladstone's proposed lo\v-\vater line. 'l"hey 
thought it ,vould be better to let all householders in boroughs 
have the vote \vithout distinction. They held a Ineeting of 
their o\vn in the tea-roon1 of the House of COlnnlons, and 
thcy resol \'ed to inforlu 1\11'. Gladstone that they could not 
support his alllcndlnellt. They ,vere kno\vn froIll that tirne 
ftHth as the" rrea-roolll Party;" and they Cal1}e ill for nearly 
as Illueh condeUlnatioll as if they had been concerned ill a. 
ne"
 GUlJpo\vder Plot. By their secession 1\11'. Gladstone'8 
scheIne 'vas defeated, and it ,vas luade certain that there 
\vere not to be t\VO classes of householderR, the rated and 
the unrated, in the boroughs. .Lt\. bold attelnpt ,vas made 
then to get rid of the cOlnpounding systeIll altogether; and 
at length, to the surprise of all parties, the Governlllent 
yielded to the pressur
. They undertook to abo1ish the sys- 
ten1 absolutely, to ha\'e the narne of every occupier put on 
the rate - book, to gi \'e every occupier tbe vote, and, ill a 
word, to establish hou
ehold Hufrrage pure and siluple in the 
borough con
titupncies. rfhe "rea-rooln }->arty had conquer- 
ed hoth ,vays. "orhey had prevailed against 1\11". Gladstone, 
and prevaile(l over 
Ir. Disraeli. 
l\lany hard ,vords, as ,ve have said, were flung at the Tea- 
room }->arty. l\lr. Bright denounced them in severe and 
scornful language, and asked \vhat could be done in Parlia- 
n1cntary politics if every man \vas to pursue his own little 
game? "A coster - lHonger anù donkey," 
lr. Bright said, 
"\vonIJ take a \veek to travel fro III here to London" (he 
\VaH addressil1g a nleeting in I
irtninghaln); "and yet, by 
runBing ath \vart the T-olondon and N orth-\\ycstern line, they 
rnio'ht hrino- to total destruction a !!Teat ex p ress train." 
oJ ð '-' 
"1"hus," he ,vent on to say," v<.
ry 
nHd] IlH\I1, \vho during 
their ". hole political Ii \yes have 110t ad vanceò the question 
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of Reform by one hair-breadth, or by one rnon1cnt in time, 
can at a critical honr like this thro\v themselves ath\vart the 
objects of a great party, and Inar, it nlay be, a great Ineas- 
ure that ought to affect the interests of the country bene.. 
ficially for all time." The Tea-room Party ventured, no 
doubt, upon a serious Parliarnentary responsibility \vhen 
they thus struek out a little policy for thenlse]ves indepen- 
dently of their leaders. Yet it can hardl y be q l1cstioned 
no,," that they ,vere in the right as regards their principle. 
It ,vas a great ad vantage to get rid of all c0111plications, and 
all various gra(111atiQns of franchise, and come at once to the 
intelligible point of household suffrage. As 1\lr. Gladstone 
and 1\lr. Bright had thcrl1selves adnlittcd and argued at va- 
rious stages of the debates, it \vås decidedly objectionable 
to have the question of franchise mixed up \vith varying 
parochial arrangenlents of any kind, and left to depend 011 
the vie,,'s of a vestry here and a vestry there. Nor \vere 
the Tea-roon1 Party nlutineers \vho by th(
ir conduct had 
enabled the enelny to triumph. On the contrary, they ,vere, 
at the \vorst, only ad venturous volunteers who at some risk 
had ""on a more decided victory over the enenlY than their 
regular chiefs once ventnred to think possible. Certain of 
thelu \vere, perhaps, a little inclined to give thenlselves air
, 
because of the risk they had rnn and the success they had 
\von. But it is only justice to some of then}, at least, to say 
that they had acted froln deliberate calculation as \veIl as 
froln a sense of duty. They' ,vere convinced that tbe Gov- 
ernment, if pressed, would give in to anything rather than 
allo\v the bill to be defeated; and they thought they sa\v a 
sudden and secure opportunity for establishing the borough 
franchise at once on the sound and sinlple basis of house.. 
hold suifl'age. 
The struggle no\v ,vas practically over. The bill had be... 
come from a sh
un a reality; from unmeaning complication it 
had grO\VIl into straightfor\varrl clearness. It acconlpJished 
a great purpose by establishing a sound principle. It had 
gone much farther in the ,,"ay of pure dernocracy than 1\11'. 
Bright had ever proposed, or probably ever desired, to go. 
During the discuf-'sions 1\11". l\lill introduced an anlendlnent 
to adnlit "romen ,vho \"ere registered occupiers,3s ,veIl as 
men) to the franchise; in other \vords, to make the qualifica- 
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tion one of occupation only, ,,'"ithout reference to sere The 
majority of the flouse were at first disposed to regard this 
proposition as sotnething tnerely droll, and to deal with it 
only in the spirit of pleasantry, and \vith facetious COßlmen- 
tary; but the debate proved a very interesting, grave, and 
able discussion, and it "'"as the opening of a nlornelltous 
chapter of political controversy. l\Ir.l\lill got sevpnty-three 
menlbers to follow hinl into the lobty; and although 196 
votf1d the other \vay, he ,\Tas probably ,veil content \\"ith the 
re
ult of the debate. lIe also raised the question of the rep- 
resentation of n1Ïnorities, but he aid not press it to any pos- 
itive test. It had, ho\vever, a certain distinct trilllnph be- 
fore the completiun of the l11eaSllre. "\Vhen the bill \vent up 
to the IIouRe of Lords, Lord Cairns moved an amendnlcnt to 
the effect that in places returning three nlenlbers no elector 
should vote for nlore than t,,"o. 1"his alnendnlent \\"as car- 
ried, al though 1\1 r. Disl"aeli had announced beforehand that 
the Government thought snch an arrangenlent would be 
" erroneous in principle and pernicious in practice;" and al- 
though it had been strongly opposed by 1\11'. Gladstone and 
1\lr. Bright. The ne\v principle, it \\Till be seen, ackno\vl- 
edges the propriety of securing a certain proportion of rep- 
resentation to n1Ïnorities. In a constituency ,vith three rep- 
resentatives each elector votes for only two. Obviously, 
then, the third is the representati,.e of a minority. It does 
not by any nleans follow', ho,,"ever, that he is al \vays the 
representative of a n1inority differing in political opinions 
from the nlajority. In some of the constituencies to \vhich 
the bill gave three Inembers, it so happens that there is a 
majority of one way of thinking large enough to secure the 
return of all three members. 'rhcre are electors enough of 
one party to secure a nlajority to the t\VO candidates who 
are especially popular, and yet to 8pare as many votes as 
will enable them to carry a third candidate also. Thus the 
ne,\"' principle does not in practice al ways accomplish the 
object for which it \\yas intended. Indeed, it is plain that 
in the very inRtances in 'v hich the ad vocates of the repre- 
sentation of minorities would n10st desire to secure it-those 
of places ,vhere the minority had before no chance of obtain- 
ing any expression of their views-they would still have 
little chance under the new arrangelnent, aud ,vould be 
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most easily overborne by cOlnbination, discipline, and skill 
on the part of the majority. 'The ne\v arrangement \\Ta
 
of nlonleut, ho\vever, as the first recognition of a principle 
"\\rhieh may }108sibly yet have a fuller developulent, and 
which, if it does, can hardly fail to have a serious effect on 
the present systenl of government by party. One or t\VO 
clauses of SOIlIC in]}Jortance, not bearillg on the geueral ques- 
tion of l
efornl, were introduced. It ,vas established that 
Parlian1ent need not dissol ve on the death of the Sovereign, 
and that DIem bel's holding places of profit frolH the Crown 
nep,d not vacate their seats on the acceptance of another of: 
flee; on their nlerely passing fronl one departlnent to au- 
other. This was a reasonable and judicious alteration. It 
is of great importance that ,vhen a InenIber of Parlianlent 
joins an Adluinistration, he should give his constituents an 
opportnnity of saying ,vhether they are content to be rep- 
resented by a JuenIber of the GoverIllnent. But when they 
have answered that question in the affirnultive, it can hard- 
ly be necessary to undergo the cost and troll ble of a ne\\' 
election if their represell tative happens to be transferred 
from one office to another. A constituency may have good 
reason for refusing to elect a nlenlber of the Adu1inistration ; 
but they can hardly have any good reason for rejecting a 
Secretary for the Colonies ,vhom they ,vere "pilling to retain 
aR their representative while he ,vas Secretary for India. 
"T e are glad, ho\vever, that the change in the law \\Tas not 
made a little sooner. History could ill have spared Sir 
John Pakington's speech at his re-election for Droit,,'ich. 
The Reforlu Bill passed through its final stage on August 
15th, 1867. We may sunlmarize its results thus concisely. 
It enfranchised in boroughs all male householders rated for 
the relief of the poor, and all lodgers resident for one year, 
and paying not less than ten pounds a year rent; and in 
count.ies, persons of property of the clear annual value of 
five pounds, and occupiers of lands or tenelnents paying 
twelve pound
 a year. It disfranchised certain small bor- 
oughs, and reduced the reploesentation of other constituen- 
cies; it creatpd several ne\v constituencies; among others 
the borough of Chelsea aHd the borough of IIackney. It 
gave a third member to l\Iallchester, Liverpool, Birlninghanl! 
and Leeds; it gave a representative to the University of 
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London. It enacted that \",here there ,vere to be three rep" 
resentatives, each elector should vote for only t\VO candi- 
dates; and that in the City of London, \\"hich has four melll- 
bers, each elector should only vote for three. The Irish and 
Scotch Refornl Bills were put ofr for another year. 'Ve Iuay, 
ho\ycver, anticipate a little, and dispose of the Scotch and 
Iri
h Bills at once, the 1110re especially as both, but especiai.. 
ly the Irish Bill, proved to be very trivial anù unsatisfactory. 
The Scotch Bill o'ave Scotland a borouo'h fi'anchise the sanle 
ð 
 
as tbat of I
ngland; and a county frauchise based either on 
five pounds' clear annual value of property, or au occupation 
of fourteen pounds a year. ':rhe Government proposed at 
first to make the county occupation franchise the saIne as 
that in England. All qualification as to rating f()r the poor 
,vas, ho\\"ever, struck out of the bill by alnerHlnlcnts, the rat- 
ing systems of Scotland being unlike those of England. 'l"he 
Governl1lent then pnt in fourteen pound8 as the equivalent 
of the English occupier's t\velve pounds' rating franchise. 
80111e ne\\y seats were given to Scotland, ,,, hich tbe Govern- 
Inent at first proposed to get by increasing the Humber of 
members of the House of C0I11rnOnS, but v.hich they were 
forced by alnendillents to obtain by the disfranchisenlent of 
SOllIe small English boroughR. 'rhe Irish Bill is hardly ,vorth 
Inentioning. It left the county franchise as it ,vas, t\velve 
pounds, reduced the borough franchise from eight pounds to 
four pounds, and did nothing in the \vay of redistribution. 
While the English I{eforIn Bill ,vas passing through its 
several stages, the Government ,vent deliberately out of 
their way to make thcnlselves again ridiculous ,vith regard 
to the ! Jublic lneetiuas in II y de Park. The Reform Lea(J'ue 

 
 
convened a public meeting to be held in that park on 
la.y 
6th. 1\lr. '\T alpole, on 1\lay 1st, issued a proclarnation in- 
tended to prevent tbe n}eeting, and ,yarning all persons not 
to attend it. The League took legal ad vice, found that their 
nleeting wonlò not be contrary to la\v, and accordingly is. 
sued a counter-proclaluation asserting their right, and ùe- 
claring that the meeting ,vouid be held in order to maintain 
it. 'rhe Government found ont a little too late that the J
eagne 
had 
trict la \v on their side. The la \V gave to the Cro\vn con- 
trol over the parkR, aHd the right of prosecuting trespa
sers 
of any kind; but it gave the Adn1Ínistration no pO\\Tcr to a.n. 
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ticipate treRpasS fi'on1 the holding of a public meeting, and 
to prohibit it in ad vance. 'I'he meeting was held; it \\
as 
".atched by a large body of police and soldiers; but it pa

ed 
over very quietly, and iudeed to curious spectators looking 
for exciteluent seelned a very humdrulll sort of afiair. 1\11". 
Walnole the IIoll1e Secretar y who had loner been O'To\vin o ' 
L , , 
 
 
 
weary of the thankless troubles of his office at a tilne of such 
exciteluellt, and \vho \\yas not strong enough to face the dif- 
ficulties of the hour, resigned his post. 1\lr. 'Val pole retain- 
ed, ho\vever, his seat in the Cabinet. "He \vill sit on these 
benches," said 1\11'. Disraeli, in announcing to the IIouse of 
COlnnlons his colleague's resignation of the IIorne Office; 
"and although not a 1l1inister of the Cro\vn, he \vill be one 
of her l\lajesty's responsible ad visers." He was a tuan high- 
ly esteeilled by all parties; a lTIan of high principle and of 
an1Ïable character. But he ".as not equal to the occasion 
,vhen any difficulty arose, and he contrived to put himself 
aln10st invariably in the wrong when dealing \vith the Re- 
itH'In League. He exerted his authority at a ,vrong time, 
and in a ,vrong way; and he generally ,vithdre\v fronI hi
 
"Trong position in sOllle\vhat too penitent and hllnlhle an at- 
titude. lIe strained too Üu' the authority of his place, and 
he did not hold high enough its dignity. fIe "1lS succeed- 
ed in office by 1\lr. Gathorne Hardy, ,vho left the Pool'-I.la\\T 
Board to bccolne IIon1e Secretary. 
"fhe Rcforln Bill then was passed. rfhe" Leap in the 
Dark" \vas taken. Thus did the Priule-minister, Lord Der- 
hy, describe the policy of hill1Self and his colleagues. The 
phrase has become historical, and its authorship is invariably 
ascribed to I.Jord Derby. It was, in fact, Lord Crallhonrne 
,vho first nsed it. During the debates in the IIouse of COIn. 
nlons he had taunted the Governnlent "yith taking a leap in 
the dark. Lord Derby adopted the expression, and adrnitted 
it to be a just description of the t110Vement \\-hich he and his 
l\linistry had nlade. It is itllpossible to deny that the Gov- 
erntnent acted sagaciously in settling the question so prompt- 
ly and so decisively; in agreeing to almost anything rather 
than postpone the settlement of the controversy even for an- 
other year. But one is still lost ill \vonder at the boldness, 
the audacity, "Tith \vhich the Conservative Government thre\v 
away in succession every principle \vhich they bad j lIst been 
11.-24 
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proclainling essential to Conservatisrn, and put on RadicalisI11 
as a garnlent. ûn a l11enlorable occasion 1\11". Disraeli said 
that Peel caught the 'Vhigs bathing, and \valked a\\yay with 
their clothes. N O\V he hiu18elf had ventured on a still less 
scrupulous act of spoliation. He helped to turn the Whigs 
out of their clothes in ordèr that he nlight get into the gar- 
nlents. Nothing could have been rnore surprising than the 
couraae ,vith \\Thich he undertook the sel.ies of transfornla- 
ö 
tiong, unless, perhaps, the elaborate sinlplicity \vith ,vhich 
to\\7ard the end he represented hinlself as one \v ho was act- 
ing in the truest spirit of consistency. Few could help being 
inlpres:sed, or at least imposed upon, by the caIrn earnestness 
of his declarations. J u venal's Greek decei ved the very eye- 
sight of the spectators by the cleverness of his personation. 
I\Ir. Disraeli \\Tas alrllost equally successful. 'rhe success was 
not, perhaps, likely to conduce to an exalted political nloral- 
ity. The one thing, however, \v hich nlost people ,vere think- 
ing of in the autumn of 1867 \vas that the Refornl question 
was settled at last, and for a long tirne. Nothing more \\Tonid 
ùe heard of the unenfranchised nlÍllions and the noble \vork- 
ing-nIan, on the one hand; of the s\vart mechanic's bloody 
hand and the reign of anarchy, on the other. 
lr. Lowe is 
entitled to the last word of the controversy. The workillg- 
nIen, the majority, the people \\T ho live in the snlall houses, 
are enfranchised; "\\7e Blust IlO\V," 1\lr. Lowe said, "at least 
educate our new masters." 


CIIAPTER LIII. 


THE FENIAN MOVEMENT. 


THE session of Parliatnent ,vhich passed the Reform Bill 
was not nlany days over when the country was startled by 
the ne\ys that a prison van had been stopped and broken 
open under broad day in l\Ianchester, and t\VO political pris- 
oners rescued fron} the custody of the police. The politi- 
cal prisoners \vere F"enians. 'Ve ha\Te spoken already of 
the Fenian movenlent as one of the troubles no\v gathering 
around the path of successive Governments. It \VflS at all 
early period of Lord !lusscll's adnlinistration that the ptlb l 
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lie first heard anything substantial about the movement. 
On }1"ebrllary ] 6th, 1866, Parliament ,vas surprised not a 
little by au announcenlent \vhich the Government had to 
nlake. J
ord I
ussell told the IIouse of Lords, and Sir 
George Grey announced to the flouse of Comnlons, tbat the 
Goverunlellt intended to suspend the IIabeas Corpus Act 
in Ireland, and tbat both IIouses of Parlianlcnt \vere to be 
called together next day for the purpose of enabling the 

linistry to carry out this resolve. The next day was Sat- 
urday, an unusual day for a Parlialnentary sitting at any 
early part of the session; unusual, indeed, \vhen the session 
had only just begun. The GovernUlellt could only excuse 
such a sunlffions to the Lords and Commons on the plea of 
absolute urgency; and the word soon went round in the 
lobbies that a serious discovery bad been made, and that a 
conspiracy of a forrnidable nature ,vas preparing a rebellion 
in Ireland. rrhe two Houses met next day, and a measure 
\vas introduced to sU8pend the Habeas Corpns Act in Ire- 
land, and give the Lord-lieutenant almost unlimited po\ver 
to arrest and detain suspected persons. The measure ,vas 
rUll through its three r
adings in both Houses in tbe course 
of the day. The House of Lords had to keep up their sit- 
t.ing until the document should arrive fron1 Osborne to au- 
thorize the Commissioners to give the Queen's assent to the 
bill. The Lords, therefore, having discussed the subject suf- 
ficiently to their satisfaction at a comparatively early hour 
of the evening, suspended the sitting until eleven at night. 
'['hey then resumed, and waited patiently for the author- 
ity to come froln Osborne, \vhere the Queen was staying. 

hortly before midnight tbe needful authority arrived, and 
the bill became law at t\venty nlinutes before one o'clock on 
Sunday morning. 
It seems alnlost supel"fluous to say that such a bill \\yas 
not allo\ved to pass \\Tithont some cOllln1cnt, and even some 
opposition, in the IIou8e of Conlmons. 1\lr. Bright made a 
speech which has al \vays since been regarded as in every 
sense one of the very finest he ever deli vercd. That \\Tas 
the speech in 'v hich he dec]ared his conviction that" if the 
Inajority of the people of Ireland, cOllnted fairly out, had 
their will and had the power, they ,vonlù untlloor the is]and 
from its fitsteuiugs in the deep, and nlove it at lea8t t "'0 
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thousand n1Íles to the ""est." That ,vas in itself a sufficient. 
ly hUlniliating confession for an English stateso1an to have 
to nlake. It was not hurniliating to 
lr. J3right per8onal1y ; 
for he had al \vays striven to obtain such legislation for Ire- 
land as should enable her to feel that hers \vas a friendly 
partnership with England, and not a COIl1pulsory and Ull- 
equal connection. But it ""as LUlubling to any English- 
Illan of spirit and sense to have to ackno\vledge that, after 
so InallY years and centuries of cxpcrilnellt and failure, the 
GovernnJent of England had not yet learned the \vay to 
keep up the connection bet\veen the countries ,vit.hout co- 
ercion acts and measures of re ! Jression in Ireland. No EnO'- 

 
lisluuan \vho puts the question fairly to his conscience will 
deny that if he \\"ere considering a nlatter that concerned a 
foreign country and a foreign government, he \vould regard 
the Inere fact as a condelunation of its systeIn of rule. It 
would be idle to try to persuade bin1 that it \vas all the 
fault of the Poles if the Russians had to goyern by nlere 
force in Poland; all the fault of the Venetians if the Aus- 
trians could. never get beyond a llIcre encanIplnent in V Clle- 
tia. IIis strong coronIon-sense, unclouded iu such a case by 
prejudice, \vonId at once enable him to declare \vith convic- 
tion, that \\' here, after long trial, a State cannot govern a 
population except by sheer force, the cause must be sought 
in the bad ness of the governing systeul rather than in the 
per'
ersity of hUlnan nature aInong the go,"erned. 1\lr. l\lill, 
,vho spoke in the sanle debate, put the Inatter ctfectiveìy 
enough when he observed that if the captain of a ship, or 
the luaster of a school, has continually to ha\Te recourse to 
violent Ineasure
 to keep cre\v or boys in order, \\Te assutne, 
without asking for further evidence, that there is sOlllething 
,vrong in his system of n1anagement. 
lr. l\lill d \veIt ,vith 
force and justice on one possible explanation of the difficul- 
ty \vhlich English Governn1ents sceln al \vays to encounter in 
Ireland. lIe spoke of the" eternal poli tical non poss1.unus " 
which English statesn1en opposed to every special demand 
for legislation in Ireland; a non posslunus which, as he truly 
said, only Ineans, " 'Ve don't do it in England." 
The IIabcas Corpus Act ,va
, therefore, suspended once 
more in Ireland. The Governrnent ackno\v ledged that they 
had to d
al ,rith a ue\v rebellion in that country. The re' 
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bellion this tilue tnight have sprung up froin the ground, so 
suddenly Jitl the kno\vledge of it seetn to have come upon 
the vast nlajority of the public here. Yet there had for a 
long tinle been SYIuptOlliS enough to give \varning of such a 
lnovenlent, and it 800n proyed to be formidable to a degree 
which not many even then slu
pected. 
"fhe Fenian Dlovenlent differed fron1 nearly all previous 
movements of the saIne kind in Ireland, in the fact that it 
arose and grew into strength \vithout the patronage or the 
help of any of those \vho nlight be called the natural lead- 
ers of the people. In 1798 and in 1848 the rebellion bore 
nnlnistakably \vhat Inay be called the" follo\v-nly-Ieader" 
character. Some filen of great ability, or strength of pur- 
pose, or high position, or aU attributes eomhined, Inade them- 
selves leaders, and the others follo,ved. In] 798 the rising 
had the ilnpulse of ahnost intolerable personal as well as 
national grievance; but it is doubtful \\7hether any fornlida- 
ble and organized rnOVeJl1ellt nlight have ùeen made but for 
the leadership of such tHen as 'V olf 'rone and I.Jord Ed \vard 
Fitzgerald. In 1848 there werp such irnpulses as the tra- 
ditional learlership of Srnith O'Brien, the indolnitable pur- 
pose of 1\litchel, and the in1passioned eloquence of l\Ieagher. 
But Fenianism seemed to have sprung ont of the very soil 
of Ireland itself: Its leaders were not Inen of high position, 
or distinguished name, or pro\
ed ability. They ,vere not 
of aristocratic birth; they were not orators; they were not 
po\verful ,vriters. It ,vas not the inlpulse of the American 
Civil War that engendered FenianiRl11; although that ,var 
had great influence on the nlanner in \\1hich Fenianism 
shaped its course. Fenianisnl had been in existence, in fact, 
al though it had not got its l)eculiar nan1e, long before the 
American 'Va1' created a ne\\" race of Irishmen-the Irish- 
Anlerican soldiers-to tUI"n their energies and their military 
inclination to a ne\v purpose. 
Agitation in the form of secret association had never 
ceased in Irelanil. One result of prosecutions for seditious 

peaking and writing in Ireland is invariably the encour- 
agelnent of secret cOIn biuation. 'Vhether it be right or 
wrong, necessary or unnecessary, to prosecute for Reditious 
speaking or ,vriting in Ireland, is not a matter w'ît.h ,vhich 
\\l'e have to concern ourselves ",hen ,ve Dlake this statement. 
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'Ve state a fact \vhich cannot be controverted. . It is assur.. 
edly a fact to be taken into the gravest consideratiun by 
those \vho are intrusted \vith the nlaintenance of order. It 
ought at least to irnpress them \vith a sense of the neces- 
sity for being cautious bo\v they run the ri
k of Govern.. 
nlent prosecutions for rnere indiscretions of pen or tongue. 
"'Vhen })opnlar discontents are abroad," said Curran, con- 
denlning the policy of the Irish Adluinistration of his day, 
"a \vise Government \vould put then1 into a hive of glass; 
you hid thenl." The suspension of the IIabeas Corpus Act, 
in conseqnence of the 1848 movement, led, as a Illatter of 
course, to secret association. Before the trials of the Irish 
leaders \vere \\Tell over in that year, a secret assoeiation "pas 
formed by a large number of young Irishrnell in cities allt! 
to\vns. It was got up by young men of good character alH1 
education; it spread from tOW'Il to to\vn; it \vas conducted 
\vith the 1110st absolute secrecy; it had no infornler in its 
ranks. It had its oath of fidelity and its regular leaders, its 
nightly meetings, and even to a limited 2nd cautious extent 
its nightly drillings. It was a failure, becau
e in the nature 
of things it could not be anything else.. The young men 
had not arms enough anY"There to render theln formidable 
in anyone place; and the necessity of carrying on their 
comnlunications "Tith different to\vns in profound secrecy, 
and by roundabout ,,"ays of cOlnlnunication, nlacle a prompt 
concerted action inlpossible. After t\VO or three attempts 
to arrange for a simultaneous rising had failed, or had end- 
ed only in little abortive and isolated ebullitions, the young 
men becalne discouraged. Sonle of the leaders went to 
France, sonle to the United State
, sonle actual1 y to Eng, 
land; and the association melted a".ay. That "Tas the hap- 
piest end it could possibly have had. Concerted action 
\vould only have meant the useless waste of a fe\v scores or 
hundreds of hrave young lives. Son1e years after this, the 

'Phænix" clubs began to be formed in Ireland. r-rhey 
were for the Inost part associations of the peasant class, and 
were on that account, perhaps, the Dlore forlnidahle and ear- 
nest; for the Recret association of ,vhjch ,ve haye already- 

poken was nlainly the creation of young lnen of a certain 
culture who felt ashamed and disappointed that the Young 
Ireland movement should have ended without a more gal. 
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lant display of arlns. The Phænix clubs led to some of the 
ordinary prosecu tions and con victions; and tbat was all. 
Up to that tinle it ùid not seelll to have entered into the 
mind of any offieial Engli8h statesnlan that such thillg8 
might possibly be a consequence, and not a cause. It ,vas 
thought enough to put theIll do\vn and punish them \\Then 
they callIe. It \vas aecounted an offence against la\v and 
order hardly less flagrant than that of the secret agitators 
thenlsel ves to ask \v hether, perhaps, there "Tas not SOUle real 
cause for all this agitation, \vith which serious state
nUUl- 
ship could ea
ily deal if it only took a little honest thought 
and tron hIe. ..A.fter the Phænix associations came the Feui- 
ans. "This is a 
erious business no",.," said a clever Eng- 
lish literary Inall \vhen he heard of the 
"enian organization; 
"the Irish have got hold of a good Hallle this tinle; the Fe- 
nia.ns \\?ill last." 'The l1"enialls are said to ha ye been the an- 
cient Irish n1Ìlitia. In Scott's" Antiquary," IIector l\l'Intyre, 
jealous for the honor and the genuineness of ÛssÎan's songs 
r)f Seln1a, recites a part of one in ,vhich Ossian asks St. Pat- 
rick, the patron saint of Ireland, \vhether be ventures to com- 
pare his psalrns "to the tales of the bare - armed Fel1ian
." 
There can be no doubt that the tales of the bare-arnled Fe- 
nians ,,,ere passed from ßlouth to month of the Celts in Ire- 
land and the highlands of Scotland, froIn a time long before 
that at ,vhich any soothsayer or secolld-sighted sage could 
have dreamed of the landing of Strongbo\v and the perfidy 
of the \vife of Breffni. There \\?as an ail. of Celtic antiquity 
and of mystery about the natne of Fenian which merited the 
artistic approval given to it by the ilnpartial English writer 
\v hose observation has j nst been q noted. The Fenian agi t:1- 
tion began about 1858, and it came to perfection about the 
ß1iddle of the American Civil ,\r are It ,vas ingeniously ar- 
ranged on a Rystem by \vhich all authority converged to- 
\vard one centre, and those furthest a \vay from the seat of 
direction kne\v proportionately less and less about the nat- 
ure of the plans. They had to obey instructions only, and 
it was hoped that by this means weak or doubtful men 
\vonld not have it in their po\ver prematurely to reveal, to 
hetray, or to th \vart the pnrposes of their leaders. A con. 
,'ention was held in AUlerica, and the Fenian Association 
was resolved into a regular organized institution. A pro. 
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visional goverUlnent \\.a8 established in tbe neighborhooð of 
Union SqnarL}, N e\v Y urk, \vith all the array and the n1ech. 
anisffi of an actual ,,?orking adlninistration. Soon after thit\ 
there began to be frequent visitations of nlysterious strall 
gel's to Ireland. 
The ernigration of the Irish to America had introduced 
an entirely ne,,? elelnent into political calculations. One of 
the nlen of 1848, \vho took refuge in the United States at 
first, and \vho after\\"ard went to Canada and becalne very 
influential there, \vrote houle fran1 N e,v York to say that 
" \\re ha,"e the long al'lll of the lever here." There \vas nluch 
truth in thi8 vie\v of the state of things. The Irish gre\\T 
rapidly in nnn} bel's and in strength all over the United 
States. The constitutional Aysterll adopted there enaLled 
thern alrnost at once to beeonle citizens of the I{epublic. 
"rhey availed thenlselves of this privilege ahnost universa]1y. 
"l'he AJnerican political systeln, ,,"hate\'er Inay be thought 
of its various merits or defects, is peculiarly adapted to fill 
the populations \vith a quick interelSt in politics. There are 
undouùtedly certain claRRes anlong the \vealthier \\"ho are so 
engrossed in 1110neY-lnaking and in busi!)es
 as to have little 
tinle left to trouble thenlsel \"cs about politics; and there are 
In:1ny who, out of gelluille or aftèeted di
taste for noisy COIl- 
troversy antI the cro\vd, hold aloof deliberately f..onl al1 po- 
litical organizations. But the \vorkillg part of the conl11IU- 
nity, especial1 y in the cities, are ahnost in variab 1 y politicians. 
Every election, every political trial of strength, ha
 its prac- 
tical beginning at the priJuary IneetingR of the electors of 
each place. These meetings are attended lar
ely, one might 
almost say nlainly, by the hun1bler classes of voters. Fro III 
the primary n1eeting to the fall elections, and f."on1 the ordi- 
nary fall elections to the choice of the l'>re
ident, the systenl 
is so adjusted as to take the hnnlblest voter along \\'ith it. 
The Irish ,,"orking-tnan, ,,
ho had nevpr probably had any 
chance of giving a vote in his o\vn country, found hiln
elf 
in the United States a pprRon of political pO\\Ter, w'hose yotc 
""as courted hy the ]ead0rs of diffl
rent parties, and \v hose 
sentiments "
ere flattered Ly the "Tire-pullers of oppo
ing 
factions. TIe ,vas not slow to appreciate the val ne of this 
influence in its bearing on that political question \vhich in 

ll the sincerity of his Alllericau citizcllshUì 'vas still the 
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dearest to his heart - the condition of Ireland. In the 
United Statcs-\ve do not say in Canada-the differences 
bet\\
een Irisll111cn of diffcrent religions alId factious have 
not llluch interfered "Tith their vie\vs on purely Irish ques. 
tions. Dislike of England, or at least of English go\
erl). 
Inents, prevails among nlany Irishnlcn frorn the northern 
province settled in the United States, \\'ho assuredly, if they 
had reillained at hOlne, ,,
ouIJ have brought up their chil-- 
arcn in devotion to Engli
h rule and the traditions of the 
IIouse of Orange. l)ut of course the vast, the over\\
helnl- 
iug majority of tbe Irish in Anlerica is DIade up of men \vho 
ha\'c COllIe fro III the provinces of I..Jeinster, l\Iunster, and 
Counanght, and \vhose anti-English sentiments have only 
bccorne stronger and stronger in proportion to the length 
of tilne and distance that divided thetn frorn their old bOlne. 
If it \,"ere to he <listinctly declared that every Irishn1au in 
the United States \vas ill his heart an enenlY of England, 
there Inight probaùly be found Ìnstances enough the other 
\\'ay to di:scredit the literal a'
curacy of the assertion. But 
"
e kllo\\' \"ith \\
hat contenlpt Dr. Johnson spoke of the lit- 
eral at."curacy ,,'hich replied to the statenlent that a eertaill 
orchard contained no fruit, ùy 
ho\ving that it actually had 
three apples and f<.Hlr pears. rro all \vho do not insist on 
that sort of accuracy it \vill be proper to say that, speaking 
generally, all the IriHh population in the United 
tates is 
:1.11iulated by feelings of hostility to English dOIl1inion in Ire. 
land. Filled \vith this feeling, the Irish in the States made 
their political organizations the nlcans of keeping np a con- 
stant agitation, having for its object to secure the co-opera- 
tion of Alnerican parties in SOlne designs against England. 
One of the great political parties into \vhich the Northern 
States ,vere divided nlade it a part of thcir electioneering 
business to eonciliate the Irish vote in the populous cities. 
They professed great affection for Ireland and sympathy 
\"ith Irish grievances; they ga ve the \vord of order to their 
.t\lnerican f()llo\vers to patronize the Irish; their leaòers 
\\'ere often to be seen on the platform at Irish nleetings; the 
111unicipal authorities of some of the great to\\TDS took part 
in the Iri8h processions on St. Patrick's Day; more than 
once the .1\Illcriean Inayor of an AnIerican city exhibited 
hinH
clf 31T:l)"cd in garnlcnts of green on that anuiversary. 
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The Irish vote "
as at one tilue absolutely necessary to the 
Democratic party in the States; and tbe ÐCluocratic party 
,vere ready to give a seelHing countenance to any scheme 
which happened for the n10nlent to allure the hopes of the 
Irish populations. After the Ci viI "Tar the feelings of almost 
all the political parties in the States, in the Sou th as \vell as 
in the North, \vere ho
tile to Englalld. At such a mOlllcnt, 
and under such a condition of things, it cannot be nIatter of 
surprise if the hopes of the Irish populations \vere excited to 
the highest degree. 'rhe confidcnce felt by so l113ny persons 
in this country that the .L4laban
a controversy had been drop- 
ped fore\
er Ly Arnerican stateslllen, had not the slightpst sup- 
port fronl the bt 1 aril1g or resolve of any of the great Atncri- 
can parties. It is quite ea
y to illlagine a condition of things 
just then \vhich ,",.ould have led a li,ght - hearted Aluerican 
President to try to bring together all classes of the Ameri- 
can population in a war against EuglalJd. The length of 
the ahnost ind{-1fensible Canadian frontier line ,,
ould have 
given Anlerica the innnense advantage of being ahle to 
choose her o\\
n battle-ground. Such a war ,vouid at one 
tinle have been welcomed ,,'ith enthusiasm all over the 
States. The objections of cahu and cautious tninds would 
na\ye been borne do\\'n and s\vept a\\Tay in a very ,vave of 
popular passion. It is not surprising if
 under such circurn- 
stances, many of the Fenian leaders in Alncrica should have 
thought it easy to force the hand of the Govcrnnlent, and to 
bring on a ,var \\Tith England. At all eventA, it is not sur- 
prising if they should have believed that the Anlerican Gov- 
ernnlent would put forth little effort to }u"event the Fenians 
from using the frontier of the United States as a basis of op- 
erations against England. 
The Ci\'il "Tar had introdueed a ne\\y figure to the ,,'orld's 

tage. This \vas the Irish - Anlcrican soldier. lIe had the 
hright, hUlnorous countenance of the Celt, \vit.h the peculiar 
litheness and nJilitary s,,'agger of the .,A.mprican "hoy in 
b1ue." He had somp of the American 
hrc\\"òne
s grafted 
on to his Irish lo\'e of ad venture. In thousands of ease
 he 
spoke with au Alnerican accent, and had Ilever set foot on 
the soil of that [reland from \"hich his fathers C:l1l1e, and 
which, to do hirn justice, he loved \\Tith a pas
ioll at once ro- 
mantic and aincere, lIe might have fought fOt, the North 
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or he might bave fought for the South. He n1ight have 
ranged billlself under the colors borne Ly 'fhomas Francis 
l\leaO'her-" 
leaO'her of the S\vord "-or he ruiO'ht ha ve fol
 

 
 
 
lowed the fearless lead of" Pat Cleburne." Perhaps he \\'as 
one of tbe Irish brigade \vho joined in the desperate charges 
up the heights of J1"redericksuurg; or perhaps he was one of 
the equally brave luen \vho successfully held those heights 
for the South. It ,vas all the saIne \v hen the interests of 
Ireland caIne to be concerned; he ,vas ready to forget an 
differences in a cOlllpanionship on that question. l\lany of 
these men-thousands of them-were as sincerely patriotic 
in their way as they \vere sirnple and brave. It is needless 
to say that they \vere fastened on, in SOll1e instances by ad- 
venturers, \vho fomented the Fenian moveUlent out of the 
Inerest and the meanest self-seeking. l\'Ien s\vaggered about 
U nioH Sq nare, N e\v York, as Fenian leaders, ,,, ho had not the 
faintest notion of risking their 0\\'11 valuable lives in any 
quarrel tnore dignified than a bar- roo In ro\v in the Sixth 
'Vard-the "Big Sixth" of New York. SOlne ""ere mak- 
ing a living out of the organization-out of that, and appar- 
ently nothing else. The contributions given by poor Irish 
hack-drivers and servant-girls, in the sincere belief that they 
".ere helping to man the ranks of an Irish arnlY of indepen- 
dence, enahled some of these self-appointed lead(\1"s to wear 
fine clothes and to order expensive dinners. Of conrse 80nlC- 
thing of this kind is to he said of every such organization. 
It is especially likely to be true of any organization got up 
in a COHn try like ..L\merica, 'v here the field of agitation is 
open to everybody alike, with little of authority or prescrip- 
tion to govern the taking of places. But in the main, it is 
only fair to say that the Fenian movement in the United 
States was got up, organized, and lllanned by persons who
 
ho\\-e\'er they nU1Y have been mistaken as to their ends and 
Inisguided as to their 11leans, ""ere single-hearted, unselfish, 
and faithfully devoted to their cause. It is neeessary that 
this 
hould be said sorne\\'hat enlphatical1y; for the mind of 
the EngliRh public has alway
 l'PCll curion
ly nlisled with re- 
gard to the character of the Fenian organizRtion. In this, as 
in other in
tances, the public conscience of England has too 
often been lulled to sleep by the assurance that all ,,'ho re- 
ject the English point of vie\v n1l
st be either fools OJ' knaves, 
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and that there is no occasioll for sensible nlen to take any 
account of their denlands or their protestations. It may be 
,vel], too, to enlphasize the fact that the plans of the Feniaus 
were not by any nleans the fantastically foolish projects that 
it is the cuStOl1I here to believc thenl. rrhey resenlbled in 
some respects the projects of the Polish insurgents, \vhich 
\ve have described ill another chapter of this ,vork. Like 
the Polish scheme
, they \vere founded on calculations ".hich 
did not turn out as n1Ïght have been expected, but \\
hich, 
Ilevertheless, tnight very easily have conle right. rfhe Po- 
lish rebellion \\Tas started in the hope that sOlne of the Euro- 
pean po\vers "Tould conle to the help of Poland; and no Eu- 
ropean po\ver did come to its hplp. But there "Tas at one 
tilue, as \\Te know no,,", a very great chance indeed that such 
help ,,'ould be Htrongly given. rrhe Fenian rising ,vas in- 
spired by the hope that the United States aud England 
,,"ould be at "Tar; and \ve kuo\\? no\v that they ,vere Blore 
than once on the very verge of war. It is, we believe, quite 
certain that the officers \vere already nan1ed by the ATneri- 
can authorities "Tho \\Tere to have conducted an inva
ion of 
Canada. 'rhose ,,'ho did not happen to ha\"e kno\vn .l\.nJeri- 
ca and ..c\.lnerican lite in the days shortly after the clo
e of 
the Civil "Tar can have hardly any idea of the bitterness 
of feeling against England that prevailed then all over the 
States, in the South just as luuch as in the North. If the 
English GovernnlPllt had peretnptorily ana absolutely reo 
jected the idea of arLitration \vith regard to the Alabanla 
claiT11s, at any tilnc Lct\\"een 1865 and 1868, it ig an but cer- 
tain that .1\.rnerica "Ton Id ha ve declared ,var. An ....\nlerican 
invasion of Canada ,vould have made a Fenian rising in Ire- 
la.nd a very different trouble froni that \vhich under the act- 
ual couditions it after\\Tard proved to he. 
J\lean ,vhile there began to be a constant nlysterious influx 
of strangers into Ireland. They ,vere strangers \"ho for the 
Jnost part had Celtic features and the bearing of Americ
tn 
soldiers. 1'hey distributed themselves throughout the to'VIlS 
and villages; most of them had rclati yes or old friends here 
and there, to 'v hOln they told stories of the share they had 
had in the big ,vars across the Atlantic, and of the prepa- 
rations that ,verc making in the States for the accoInpli
h.. 
Juent of Irish independence, All this tilDe tbe }'eniaQs iu 
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the State8 were fil1ing the columns of friendly journals with 
accounts of the gro\vth of their oJ-ganization, and announce- 
ments of the rnanner in \\1hieh it "ras to be directed to its 
purpose. After a\\Thile things \vent so far that the Fenian 
leaders in the United States issued an address, annollllcillg 
that their offiecrs ,,'ere going to I..eland to raise an arrny 
there for the recovery oÎ the country's indepelH1ence. Of 

ourse the Governrnent here \vere soon quite prepared to 
receive then1; and, indeed, the authorities easily managed to 
keep thenlsel \reS informed by means of spies of all that was 
going on in Ireland. The spy systenl "Tas soon flourishing 
in full force. Every cOllsiderable gathering of Fenians had 
:lITIong its nurnbers at least one person \vho generally. pro- 
fessed a yet fiercer devotíon to the cause than an y of the 
rest, and \vho was in the habit of carrying to Dublin Castle 
every night his official report of \vhat his Fenian colleague8 
had been doing. It is positively stated tbat in one instance 
a Protestant detective in the pay of the Governnlent actual- 
ly passed himself off as a Catholic, and took the Sacrament 
openly in a Catholic church in order to establish his Catho- 
lic orthodoxy in the eyes of his companions. One need not 
be a Catholic in order to understand the grossness of the 
outrage \vhich conduct like this must seem to be in the eyes 
of all who believe in the mysteries of the Catholic faith. 
Mean\vhile the Head Centre of Fenianism in America, James 
Stephens, \vho bad borne a part in the movement of 1848, 
arrived in Ireland. lIe ,vas arrested in company of 1\11'. 
James l{ickhal11, the author of many poems of great s\veet- 
ness and beauty; a man of pure and virtuous character. 
Stephens \vas conll11itted to Richnlond Pri
on, Dublin, early 
in N ovembei., 1865; but before many days had passed the 
country \vas startled by the lle\\TS that he had contrived. to 
make his escape. The escape \Vas planned \,'ith skill and 
daring. For a time it hclped to strengthen the impresRion 
on the mind of the Irish peasantry that in Stephens there 
had at last been found an insurgent leader of adequate cour- 
age, craft, and good fortune. 
Stephens disappeared for a mon1ent fronl the stage. In 
the mean time disputes and dis
ensions had arisen among 
the 
"enians in America. The schisrn had gone so far as to 
lead to the setting up of two separate associations. There 
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""ere of course distracted plans. One party ,vas for an in.. 
va
ion of Canada; another pressed tor operation
 iu Ireland 
itself: rfhe Canadian attelnpt actually \\"as made. A slna1t 
body of Fenians, a sort of adyanec guard, crossed the Niag.. 
ara River on the night of 
Iay 31st, 1866, occupied Fort 
Erie, and drove back the Cana.dian volunteers ,vho first ad.. 
vanced against them. For a nl0nJent a gleam of success 
shone on the attempt; but the United States enforced the 
neutrality of their frontier line \\"ith :1 sudden energy and 
strictness ,vholly unexpected by the }1-"enians. They pre.. 
vented an y further cro8sin cr of the river and arrested sev- 
ö , 
eral of the leaders on the American side. The Canadian 
authorities hurried up re-enforcenlents; several Fenians ,'''ere 
taken and shot. others recrossed the river and the invasion 
, , 
scheme ,vas over. 
Then Stephens came to the front again. It ,,"as only for 
a moment. lIe had returned to N e,v York, and he no\'" 
announced that he ,vas deternlined to strike a blow in Ire- 
land. Before long tbe impre
sion "1'::\s spread abroad that 
he had actually left the States to return to the scene of his 
proposed insurrection. rfhe American-Irish kept strealning 
across tbe Atlantic, eyen in the storrny \vinter nlonths, in 
the firIn belief that before the winter had passed away, or 
at the farthest while the spring was yet young, Stephens 
\\'"ould appear in Ireland at the head of an insurgent army. 
Not many, surely, of those actually living in Ireland could 
have had any faith in the possibility of such a movernent 
having even a Jnomentary success on Irish soil. All \\"ho 
kne,v anything of the condition of the country must have 
kno,vn that the peasantry ,vere unarmed, and utterly unpre- 
pared for any snch attempt; that the great nlajority of the 
populations every\vhere ,vere entirely opposed to snch ,vild 
enterprises; that the Catholic clergy especial1 y were en- 
deavoring everY\\1'here to keep their peoph
 back from se
 
cret organization or insurrectionary scheme. But the Irish. 
Anlerirans who had I11ade their way into Ireland ,vere for 
the Inost part not acquainted ,vith the condition of the coun- 
try; and it ,vas o,ving to their preRence and their influenee 
that at length an attempt at rebel1ion ,vas actually rnade. 
Stephens did not reappear in Ireland. lIe nlade no attempt 
to keep his warlike promise. He nlay be said to ha.ve dis. 
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appeared froll} the history of FenianisIll. But the pre para.. 
tions had gone too t
\r to be :suddenly stopped. l\fany of 
his followers were filled \vith shame at the collapse of the 
enterprise on which they had risked so nluch, and they were 
impatient to give some sign of their personal energy and 
sincerity. It \vas hastily decided that something should be 
done. One venture was a schelne for the capture of Ches- 
ter Castle. The plan was that a sufficient number of the 
Fenians in England should converge to\vard the ancient 
to\vn of Chester, should 
uddenly appear there on a giyen 
day in February, 1867, captnre the castle, seize the arms 
they found there, cut the telegraph wires, make f()r lloly- 
head, bn t a short distance by rail, seize on sonIC vessels 
there, and then steanl for the Irish coast. The Governnlent 
were fuHy informed of the plot in advance; the police were 
actually on the lookout for the arrival of strangers in Ches- 
ter, and the enterprise melted away. In l\Iarch, 1867, an at- 
teJnpt at a general rising ,,,as nlade in Ireland. It "Tas a 
total failure; the one thing on ,vhich the country had to be 
congratulated was that it tailed so conlpletely aHd so quick- 
ly as to canse little hloodshed. Eyery influence conlbined 
to Inillimize the waste of lite. The snow fell that spring as 
it had scarce1 y ever fallen before in the soft, mild climate of 
Ireland. Silently, unceasingly it came clo\vn all day long 
and all night long; it covered the roads and the fields; it 
made the gorges of the lnonntains untenable, and the gorges 
of the mountains were to be the encampments and the re- 
treats of the Fenian insurgents. The snow fell for ITIany 
days and nights, and w'hen it ceased falling the insurrection- 
ary 1TIOVement was over. The insurrection was literally bur- 
ied in that unlookecl- for snO\\T. There \vere sorne attacks 
on police barracks in various pl3ces-in Cork, in l{erry, in 
Limerick, in Tipperary, in Louth; there \vere some conflicts 
\vith the police; there were son1e shots fired, nlany captures 
maòe, a fe\v lives lost; and then, for the tlnle at least, all 
,vas over. The 
"'enian attempt thus made had not froln the 
heginning a shadow of hope to excuse it. Every patriotic 
Irishnuln of whatever party nluRt have felt a 
ense of relief 
\vhen it \vas evident that the insurrection was over and that 
80 little harm had been done. 
There ,va
, however, much feeling in England as well as 
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in Ireland for 80n1e of the Fenian leaòers \\
 ho no\\r beO'an tc 
ö 
be put upon their trials. They bore then1splve8 \vith n1anli- 
ness and dignity. SOlne of then1 had been Lrave soldiers in 
the .i\rnerican Civil 'Va1", and "'ere entitled to 
'ear honor- 
able n1arks of distinction. J\lany had gi,"en up a successful 
career, or a proRperons calling in the United States, to take 
part in \vhat they ,,'ere led to believe would be the grerrt 
national uprising of the Irish people. They spoke up v..ith 
<.
ourage in the dock, and declared their perfect readiness to 
die for ,,, hat tbey held to be a sacred cause. 'l"hey indulged 
in no bravado and uttered no \vord of repining. All n1an- 
hood should have deserted the English heart if the English 
people did not ackno\vledge son1e adrniration for snch men. 
l\Iany did acknowledge such adn1Íration freely and general- 
ly. The ne\vspaper in London \vhieh nlost of all addresses 
it
elf to the gratification of the popu 1ar passion of the hour, 
frankly declared that the Fenian leaders were entitled to 
the respect of Englishmen because they had given such 
earnest of their sincerity, and such proof that they kne\v 
how to die. One of the leaders, Colonel 13urke, who had 

erved ,,,,ith distinction in the arlny of the Southern Confed- 
eration, "Tas sentenced to death in 
Iay, 1867. A great puh- 
Jic rneetillg was held in St. James's IIall, London, to adopt 
a nlelTIOrial praying that the sentence might not be carried 
out. Among those who addressed the tneeting "Tas 1\lr. 
l\tlill. It was almost altogether an English tneeting. The 
hall ,vas crowded with English ,vorking-men. The Irish 
element bad hardly any direct representation there. Yet 
there \",as absolute unanimity, there ,vas intense enthusiasm, 
in favor of the n1itigation of the Rentence on Colonel Burke 
and his companions. The great han rung ,,'ith cheer after 
cheer as 1\11". l\fill, in a voice made stronger than its v{ont hy 
the intensity of his emotions, pleaded for a policy of n1ercy. 
It is satisfactory to be able to say that the voice of that 
great meeting ,vas heard in the ministerial cOl1ncil
, and 
that the sentence of death was not inflicted. 
Not many months after this event the \vorld was roused 
to amazement by the ne\vs of the d.aring rescue of Fenian 
prisoners in l\Ianchester. T\\TO Fenian prisoners, named 1((11- 
ly and Deasy, "'ere being conveyed in the pri
on van fronl 
one of the police courts to the borough jail to a\\Tait further 
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PX'ao1jIJatìnn. On the \vay the van "'as stopped hy a num- 
hpr of :trrned 
"'enial1s, \V ho dClnal1detl the 
urrellder of the 
priRonerR. 'rhey RU1TouJHled the van, ana cnde:tvored to 
brpak in the door of it. 'rhe door was locked on the inside, 
and the key ,vas in the keeping of a police-officcl., I
rett, ,vho 

at \vithin. 1-\ shot \vas fired at the key-hole, proh:tbly in 
the hope of blo\ving oir the loek-this ,vas the opinion of 
one, at least, of the police \vho gave evidence-and poor 
I
rett "'as jURt in the \v:ty of the bullet. 'fhe unfortunate 
p01icclHan, \\,ho "'as only preparing to do his duty bravely 
oy refusing to give up })is charge, and by defending his po- 

ition to the last, received a \\Tound of \\1hich he died soon 
after. 'rhe doors \vere then opened, a ,,"onutn prisoner in 
the van handing out the keys which she fonnrl in the pock- 

t of the nnfortnnatc offieer; and the prisoners \vere rescued. 
"I\:elly, I'll die for you!" \vas the exclan1ation heard to be 
uttered by one of the }1'enian reSCUel"S. lIe kept his \\Tord. 
'rhe rescne \vas accon}pIished; the prisoncrg \vere h nrried 
a\vay, :tnd "'ere never after seen by English officials. "fhe 
principal rescuers die, t for them. Several Inen \\'ere pnt on 
their trial for the Inll
"der of Brett. 
F'iv(l ".erp found guil- 
ty; their l1:tllles \vere Allen, Larkin, O'Brien, Condon or 
Shore, and l\Ia
uirc. Allen ,vas a young fello\v-a nlere lad, 
.:l1Hler tw'cnty. The defence \yas that the priso
ers only 
lneditated a rescuc, and that the death of the policeman ,vas 
but all accident. It should be said, also, that each of those 
\yho avo\\'cd having taken part in the rescue denied that 
he had fired the Üttal shot. Legally, of course, this would 
have a,'ailed therH nothing. Shots "'ere fired. "fhose \\'ho 
take part in an IInla\\'f111 assen1blage for an nnla\vfnl pur- 
po
P' Leconle responsible .for the acts of their coufederates. 
, But it is "Torth noting as a fact that the men 'v ho gloried 
in the rescne, and died glorying in it, declarerl to the last 
t hat they had not fired the shot \v hieh killed Brett. All the 
fi\'e \\Tere 
entenced to death. 'fhen f()l1o\ved an almost un- 
precedented occurrence. One of the five, l\Iaguire, had sin}- 
ply pleaded in his defence that he had been arrested by 
rnistake; that he never was near the spot on the day of tbe 
re
cne; that he was a loyal pri vate in the lVlarines, and no 
J1-'enian; that he never knew anything abQut the plot, or 
heard of it, until he was arrested. The jury con \'icted him 
11.-25 
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along with all tbe others. But the reporters for the press had 
ueen so struck \vith the apparent genuineness of the man's 
defence, that they took the unprecedented step of joining in 
a memorial to the Government, expressing their convirtion 
that in his case the finding of the jury was a mistake. The 
Government made inquiry, aud it was found that l\laguire's 
defence was a truth, and that hiR arrest "Tas a luere blunder. 
'lie received a pardon at once, that being the only way in 
\\T hich he could be extricated fi'ou1 the effect of the Inistaken 
verdict. Naturally the ne\vs of this singular nliscarriage of 
justice threw a great doubt on the soundness of the verdict 
in the other cases. Many strenuous attempts "Tere made to 
procure a cOIDlnutation of the sentence. 1\11". Bright exerted 
himself \vith characteristic energy and hUll1anity. 
Ir. Swin- 
burne, the poet, made an appeal to the people of England in 
lines of great po"'''er and beaut)T on behalf of a })olicy of 
mercy to the prisoners. Lord Derby, "Tho had then come 
to be at the head of the Governnlent, refused to listen to 
any appeal. lIe .declared that it \vas not a political offence, 
but simply a Inurder, commonplace in everything save its 
peculiar atrocity. He was even ungenerous enough to de- 
clare that the act for which he had detern1Ïned that tbe men 
should die was a "dastardly" deed. This was not rnerely 
a superfluous piece of un generosity ; it was simply a misap- 
plication of \vords. A minister of the Crown might ,veIl 
denounce, in the strongest language that could be made ap- 
propriate to the occasion, so lawless an act as that for which 
Allen and his companions were condemned; but there ,vas 
no excuse for calling it dastardly. The conduct of a hand- 
ful of men, ","ho stopped a police-van in a great city and at 
the risk of their own lives rescued some of their political 
heroes fronl custody, proclain1ing át the same time their 
l"eadiness to die for the deed, n1ight be called lawless, might 

ven be called crin1Ïnal; but, if \vords have any meaning at 
all, it eould not be called dastardly. "T e can easily test 
the question, if we do not nlaintain the creed that the moral 
la \VS change according as they are applied by different per- 
sons. I.Jet us suppose that, instead of the rescue of two Fe- 
uians in l\lanchester, T.Jord Derby had hepll talking of the 
rescne of t\\"O Garibaldians in l{onle. r
pt us snppose that 
the l>apal police \vcre carrying off t\v.o of thp fi)llo\vers of 
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f}aribaldi to a. Roman prison, and that a fe\v Garibaldians 

toppe(l tht' van ill npPH day, and \vithiB r<-':teh of thp whole 
f()rce of the ])apa.l geIldanJle
, hroke the "au open and res- 
cued the pri
ollcr8, and that ill the affray one of tIll> Papal 
police \vas killed. Does anybody suppose that Lord l)erby 
would have stign1atized the conduct of the rescuing Gari. 
bal<<1iaus a
 dastardly? Is it not more likely that, even if 
IIp yit
lded ðU far to official proprieties as to call it n1Ïsguided, 
he \voulù have qualified his disapprobation by declaring that 
it \vas al
o heroic? 
One other of the five prisoners who were convicted to.. 
gether 
scaped the death-sentence. This was Condon, or 
Shore, an Alllerican by citizenship if not by birth. lIe had 
undoubtedly been concerned in the attempt at rescue; but 
to.. son1e reason a distinction \vas made bet\veen him and the 
Qthers. This act of rnercy, in itself highly cOIllnlendable, 
added to the bad effect produced in Ireland by the execution 
of the other three DIen. for it O'ave rise to the belief that 
, ð 
Shore had been spared only because the protection of the 
.1\nlf'rican Government nlight have been invoked on his be- 
half: 'fhe other three-Allen, Larkin, and O'Brien-were ex- 
ecuted. They all nlet death with conrage and COlJlpOsnre. 
It "Tonld be snrerfluou
 to say that their deaths did not dis- 
pourage the 
pirit ofl1
enianisln. On the contrary, they gave 
it a new lease of life. 
Indeed, the execution of these men did not even tend to 
prevent cril11e. The excitement can sed by the atternpt they 
had nIade and the penalty they paid had hanlly died away 
when a crime of a peculiarly atrocious nature was comnlit- 
ted in the name of Fenianislll. On N ovem ber 23d, 18G7, 
Allen, I.Jarkin, and O'Brien ,vere hanged at lVlanchester. On 
Decenlher 13th an attempt 'vas made to blow up the IIouse 
of Detention at Clerken\\Tell. About four o'clock that day 
all London was startled by a shock and a sound resolnbling 
the diRt-ant throb of an earthquake or the blo\ving up of a 
pO\\Taer-magazine. The explanation soon caUle. 'rwo 
"e- 
ni3Þn prisoners \vere in the Clerkt'll\vell House of Detention, 
ana ROlne sYlnpathizers outside had atten1pted to rescue 
thenl hy placing a barrel of gunpo,vJcr close to the ,vall of 
the prison, and exploc1illg the po\vder by means of a nlatch 
and a fusC'. About sixty yar<1R of the prison wall were blown 
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in, aud nurnbers of sn}all houses in the neiO'hborhood \vere 

 
shattered to pieces. Six person
 ,vere killed on the spot; 
about 
ix more died frorn the effects of the injuries they re- 
ceiverl; son}e hundred and t\venty persons ,vere ,yol1nded. 
Forty prelnature confinements "'ere the conseqnence of the 
shock received by ,voruen, and t,venty of the babes died in 
their birth. rrhe clltln
iness of the crilne ,vas only surpassed 
hy it
 atrocity. 11ad the prisoners on \\Those behalf the at- 
t....nlpt \yas n1ade been near the ,vall at the time, they must 
haye shared tbe fate of those \vho ,vere victimized outside. 
IIad they even been taking exercise in the yard, they \voldd, 
in all probability, have been killed. They ,vonld have been 
t:lkin!! exercise at the tin1e had it not been for a \\'arnino- 
'--' 
 
the authorities at Scotland Yard recei\'ed t\VO days before, 
to the effect that an atternpt at rescue "Tas to he made by 
nleans of gunpo\vder and the blo\ving in of the ".a11. In 
conseqnence of this \varning the governor of the prison had 
the prisoners confilH'd to their cel1s that day; and thus, in 
an probability, they o\ved their li\'es to the disclosure of the 
r;ecret plan \v hich their offieious and ill-olnened adrnirers had 
in preparation for their rescue. "Thy the prison authorities 
and the police, thus fore\varnec1, did not keep a sufficient 
\\"atch npon the line of prison \val1 to prevent the possibil- 
ity of any such 
chenle being put iuto execution, it passes 
the wit of rnan to con1prehend. At the very tinle that this 
horrible crirne and bluniler \\Tas perpetrated, one of the I
on- 
don theatres \\Tas nightly cro\vrled l,y spectators eager to 
see an Irish n1elodr:una, among the incidents of \vhich ,vas 
the discussion of a plan for the rescue of a prisoner fronI a 
castle cell. The audience \vere in1mensely amused by the 
proposal of one confederate to blo\v np the castle altogether, 
and the manner in ,vhich it occurred to the silnple plotters, 
just in tirne, that if they carried out this plan they must 
send the prisoner himself flying into air. 'I'he Clerkenwell 
conspirators had either not seen the popular dran1a or had 
n1Îssed the point of its broadest joke. 
Five Inen and a \\Tornan were put on trial for the crime. 
The Chief-justice, before \vhom the charge was tried, directed 
the \vithdra\val of the proceedings against the ,vonlan and 
one of the men, as there seemed to he no case against them. 
Three others were acquitted after a long trial; one man was 
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convicted. Unfortunately for the n10ral effect of the convic.. 
tion, the n1an ,vas found guilty on the cvidence of an Ìnforrn- 
er; alld a very strollg a.ttCIHpt }Jad heen Blade to prove that 
the prisoner \\T:1S not in Lonl1on at all at the tinlc ,,-hen he 
,\ras eha..
ed \vith the cOllllnission of'the crirne. A sort of 
..... 
official but extra-judicial inquiry took place as to the valid.. 
ity of the plea of alibi, and the result \vas that the Chief-jus- 
tice and the authorities at the IIollle Office declared theln- 
sel ves satisfied \,?Í th the verdict. .ì\Ir. Bright rai
ed the q nes- 
tion in the IIonse of CUlunlons, and urged a fnrther delay of 
the exeeution; but he \\'as an
nrel'ed with the assurance that 
no doubt ,vas any longer felt as to the propriety of the ver- 
dict. 'fhe nlan ,vas executed. . So far as it is possible to 
juòge, the persons ,yho ,vere concerned in the plot to b]o,v 
in the prison \vall appear to have bepn of that irresponsible 
ere\\" \vho hang on to the skirts of all secret political assoeia- 
tion8, and ,vhose adhesion is only one other reason for regard... 
iug such a
soei:ltjons as deplorable and baneful. Such men 
arc of the class \\Tho bring a curse, ,vho bring lnany Ct1rse
, 
on e\'en the best cause that strives to ,york in secret. They 
}Jl'o,vl aftcr the heels of organized conspiracy, and "'hat it 
,vill not do they are ready in some :t:'1tal nloment to 3ttempt. 
It \vonld be the filet"est injustice to deny that anlong the rec- 
oo-nized leaders of the Fenian IHovelnent ,vere tnen of honor- 
b 
able feeling and sincere al though nlisguided patrioti
nl. It 
\vonld he as cruel and as unjust to suppose that these Inèll 
could have had any sYlnpathy ,,'ith 
ueh an ontrage as that 
\\'hich destroyed the innocent wornen and children at Clerk- 
en \vell. But the political con
pirator lllay ,,-ell pause, be- 
fore entering on his scbeIHt.s, to reflect that an authority 
exercised in secret can never be sure of J11aking itself thor- 
oughly felt, aJla of preventing 80lHC desperate folJo\ver fronl 
undertaking on his own aet'Ol1ut a deed ,vhieh his leaders 
,\'ould I1P\'cr 11:1 ,yo sal1ctiol1l)d. If no other reason existed, 
this thought alolle 11light be enough to set n1(
n's hearts 
against 8ccret political confederation. 
It is not necessa..y to follo\\" out the steps of the Ifenian 
rnovelnent any farther. "fhere ,,"ere lnany isolated attempts; 
there \vere many a....est
, trial
, irnprisol1lnents, banishrnent
. 
"rhe effpct of all thi
, it Inust he stateJ as a nlere histori(,:1.1 
fact, was only to increase the intensity of dissatisfactiou aud 
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discontent among the Irish peasantry. It is curiou8 to notice 
how entirely Irish in itR character the Illovemont \\'a
, and 
ho\v little sympathy it gave to or got frolll the lnovelnents 
of Continental revolutioll. In one or two instances some 
restless soldier of universal denlocracy found his way fronl 
the Contincnt to place his services at the disposal of the 
Fenians. "fhe alliance was never successful. "1'he stranger 
did not like the Irish; the Irish did not take to the stranger. 
rrheir ,vays \vere different. 1.'he Irish people, and tl10re es- 
IJccially the Irish peasantry, failed altogether to be capti- 
vated by tbe prospect of the "democratic and social republic." 
rrhey did not even understand what ,vas meant by the vague 
grandeur of the phraseology which describes the supposed 
conlIllon causo as "the Revolution." Eloquence about the 
solit1arity of peoples v{as lost on thenl. The most extreme 
of then1 only drealned of the independence of Ireland; they 
had no aUIbition to bear a part in a general pulling down of 
old institutions. 
'1'he phenomena of the Fenian 11lovement did not fail to 
impress some statesnlan-like nlinds in England. There ,vere 
sorne public Ulen ,vho saw that the tinle had conIC when 
lncre repression must no longer be relied npon as a cure for 
Irish discontent. 'Ve kno\v since that tin1e that eVf\n the 
\vorst excesses of the nlovenlent ilnpressed the nlÎnd of 1\lr. 
Gladstone with a conviction that the hour ,vas appropriate 
for doing something to relllove the causes of the discontent 
that made Ireland restless. The impatient and silly nurse 
tries to stop the child's crying by beating it; a more care- 
ful and intelligent person luakes a pronlpt investigation, and 
finds that a pin is sticking into the little sufferer. The Eng- 
lish (-}overnment had for a long time been the stupid nurse 
to the crying child. 1'hey had tried threatening ,vords and 
quick blows. The cry of cornplaint still \vas heard. It oc- 
curred at last to some men of responsible authority t<! seek 
out the cause and quietly try to remove it. 'Vhile nlany 
public instructors lost thenlscl \reS in vain shriekingH over 
the ,vickedncRs of Feniani
m and the incurahle perven
ity 
of the Irish people, one statpslnan \vas alrpady conviuced 
that the very shock of the F"c'uiau agitatioll \vonld fU'OUHe 
public attention to the recognition of snb
tantial grievance, 
and to the adrnission that the btlsiness of stateslnanship was 
to 
eek out the rClnedy and provillp rcdre8
. 
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ENGLISH society was much distressed and disturbed about 
the sallIe tillle by the stories of outrages more cruel, aud of 
a conspiracy more odions and alarrning in its purpose, than 
any tbat could be ascribed to the Fellian nloven1ent. It be- 
gan to be common talk that am.ong the trades-associations 
there was systematic terrorizing of the \vorst kind, and that 
a Vehu
gericht rnore secret and 11l0re grin1 than any kno,vn 
to the l\Iiddle Ages \\'as issuing its sentences in many of our 
great industrial comnlunitie8. (),"dinary illtimidation had 
long been regarded as one of the means by \\Thich some of 
the trades-unions kept their principles in force. Now, how- 
ever, it was comn1on report that secret assas
ination was in 
many cases the doom of those ,vho brought on themselves 
the wrath of the trades-unions. For many years the great 
town of Sheffield had had a special notoriety in .onsequence 
of tbe outrages of the kind tbat \\-Tere believed to be com- 
mitted there. '\Then a workman had made himself obnox- 
ious to the leaders of some local trades-union, it occasional- 
ly happened that SOlne sudden and signal misfortune befell 
him. Perhaps his house was set on fire; perhaps a canister 
of gunpowder was exploded under his windows, or some 
rudely constructed infernal machine was flung into his bed- 
room at midnight. The man himself, supposing him to have 
escaped with his life, felt convinced that in the attempt tð 
destroy him he saw the hand of the union; his neighbors 
were of his opinion; but it sOlnetimes happened, neverthe- 
less, that there was no possibility of bringing horne the 
charge upon evidence tbat could satisfy a criminal court. 
The comparative irnpunity ,vhieh such crimes were {ìnabled 
to secure madp the perpetrators of them feel nH)J"e ana more 
Rafe in their enterprises; and the result ,vas that outrages 
begau to increase in atrocity, boldness, and nnmber
o "fhe 
employers offered large re\vard
 f()lO th(' discovery of the of 
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fenders; the GO\TCrnnlcut did the sanIe; but not lunch can)e 
of the offers. 'rhe elnployers charged the local tradps-ull- 
ions ,,,ith being the authors of all the crilnes; the ofncials 
of the unions distinctly and indignantly denied the charge. 
In SOllle instances they did lllorc. 'fhey offered on their 
o\vn account a re\\yard for the detection of the criluinals, in 
order that their o\\'n inuocence n1Ïght thereby be establish.. 
ed once for all in the face of day. At a public tlleeting held 
,in Sheffield to express public opinion on the subject, the sec- 
retary of one of the local unions, a lllan nauled Broadhead, 
spoke out \vith indignant and yehenlent eloquence in denun- 
ciation of the crilnes and in protest against the insinuation 
that they ,vere sanctioned by the authority or done ,vith 
the connivance of the trades-organization. 
Iost persons 
\vho read the report of the rnceting \\"ere lïlueh inlpres
ed 
\vith the earnestnesss of 13road head; and eveu among those 
\vho had no sYlnpathy ,vith the principlcs of unionistn, there 
\".-ere not a fe\v \v ho ,vere of opinion that Broadhead and 
his colleagues had been gravely ,vronged by the accusations 
lnade against tbeln. On the other hand, it \vonld seenl that 
iUlpartial persons \vho heard the speech Inade hy Broadhead 
listened \vith a gro\\TÌng con viction that it 'vas a little too 
virtuously iniligllant, and that it repudiated the idea of any 
appeal to force in maintaining the authority of the union 
sOlue\\That 11lore comprehensively than any recognition of 
kno,vn facts ,vonId \varrant. At all events, an appeal \vas 
lnade to the Govcrntnent ,vith apparently equal earnestness 
by the en1ployers and by the union; and the Governnlent 
resol ved to undertake a full investigation into the ,vhole 
condition of the trades-unions. A Conlmissioll \vas appoint- 
ed, and a bill passed through Parlian1ent enabling it to take 
evidence upon oath. The Con}missioncrR sent do\vn to Shef- 
field three exan1Ïners, the chief of \\T honl ""as 1\1.'. Overpnd, a 
Queen's counsel of distinction, to Jnake inquiry as to the 
outrages. The exanliners had authority to offer protection 
to anyone, even though hinlsclf engaged in the cOInnlission 
of the on trages, \v ho shon Id givc inforn1ation ,y hich Jnigh t 
lead to the discovery of the conspiracy. 1"his offer had its 
full effect. The Governnlent ,,"ere no\v so evidently deter- 
Inined to get at the root of all t he evil, that Inany of those- 
acti\ycly engaged in the con1nlission oftbc crinles took fright, 
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and believed they had best consult for their personal safety. 
Accordingly, the Commission got as much evidence as could 
be desired, and it ,vas soon put beyond dispute that more 
than one association had systematically employed the lllost 
atrocious rneans to punish offenders against their self-made 
la,vs, and t.o deter tHen from venturing to act in opposition 
to then). The sa \\y..griuc1ers' union in Sheffield had been par- 
ticularly active in such \vork, and the man nalned William 
Broadhead, \v ho had so indignantly protested the innocence 
of his union, \vas the secretary of that organization. Broad- 
head ,vas proved to have ordered, arranged, and paid for 
the lllurc1er of at least one offender against his authority, 
and to have set on foot in the same way various deeds 

carcely if at a1l less crin1Înal. The crirnes \vere paid for 
out of the fnnds of the union. There ,vere gradations of 
outrage, ascending frOll} what Inight be called mere personal 
annoyance np to the serious destruction of property; then to 
personal injury, to mutilation, and to death. "I{attening" 
\vas one of the n1Ïlder forms of tyrallny. The tools of ob- 
noxious \vorkers \vere destroyed; machinery was spoiled. 
Then the houses of the obnoxious ,vere blown up, or cans of 
explosive nlaterial \vere flung into them at night. In one 
instance a \voman ,vas blinded; in another a ,vornan was 
killed. 1\Ien were shot at ,vith the ohject of so \vonnc1ing 
them as to prevent them from carrying on their ,vork; one 
man \vas shot at nnd killed. A ghastly account ,\Tas given 
by one sufferer of the manner in ,vhich his house ,vas set on 
fire at nlidnight by an explosive nlaterinl flung in, and ho\v 
the room and the bed-curtains flalned anà blazed about him 
and his ,vife, and ho\v he saved his \vife ,vith the utrnost 
difficulty and at extrerne risk to his own life, by tearing 
from her scorching body the night-dress already burning, 
and dropping her thus naked into the street. Broadhead 
hiln
elf came before the examiners and ackno\vledged the 
pnrt he had tak(ìn in the direction of such crinles. lIe ex.. 
plained ho\v he had deyisec1 theIn, organized them, se]ectet1 
the agents by ,,'hom they \vere to be comnlitted, and paid 
for them out of the fnnòs of the nnion. 'rhe nlen \,"hon} he 
F'plected had sornetilnes no personal resentment against the 
victinls they \vere bidden to mutilate or destroy. They 

"ere orò(1red and paid to punish nlen \vhom Broadhead C0J16 
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sidered to be offenders against the authority and the inter- 
ests of the union, and they did the ,york obediently. In 

Ianchester a state of things was found to exist only less 
hideous than that which prevailed in Sheffield. It \\'a8 
among the brick-makers of 
lanchester that the chief offences 
\vere comn1Ítted. The clay which offending brick-makers 
were to use was 
orlletillies stuffed with thousands of needles, 
in order to pierce and rnailn the bands of those who unsufo\- 
pectingly "rent to work with it. The 
beds of a master \vho 
dismissed union men were burnt \vith naphtha. ..t\n obnox- 
ious man's horse was roasted to death. 
lany persons \vere 
sbot and wounded. 
lurder was done in l\Ianchester too. 
Other towns were found to be not very far distant from 
Sheffield and l\lanchester in the audacity and ingenuity of 
their trade outrages. During the alarnls caused by such 
revelations, many people began to cry out that the \v hole 
structure of our society was undermined, and that the" or- 
ganization of labor" was simply a vast conspiracy to rnake 
capital, science, and energy the mere bond - slaves of tbe 
Trades-union, and of the tyrants and serfs, knaves anJ dupes, 
who kept it up. 
Society, however, does not long continue in a mooù for 
the indulgence of mere alarm and inarticulate shrieking. 
Society soon began to reflect that if it had heard terribl
 
things, it had probably heard all the \\Torst. The great ma- 
jority of the trades-unions appeared, after the nlost search- 
ing investigation, to be absolutely free from any complicity 
in the crimes, or any sanction of theln. l\Ien of sense began 
to aRk \v hether society had not itself to blame in SOllie meas- 
ure even for the crimes of the trades-unions. 
rhe law had 
al\vays dealt unfairly and harshly with the trade-associa- 
tions. Public opinion had for a long tÎ1ne regarded them 
as absolutely lawless. There was a tilne when their very 
existence would have been an infraction of the law. For 
centuries our legislation had acted. on the principle that the 
working-man was a serf of society, bound to work for the 
sake of the employer and on thp employer's terms. The 
famous statute of laborers passed in the reign of Edward III. 
declared that every person under the age of Rixty not hav- 
in a mean" to live should on beinO' re q uired , be "bonnd to 
o , 
 

erve him that doth require hin1," or else be cOIlllJlittell to 
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jail "until he find surety to serve." If a workman or a 
servant left hiR service before the time agreed npon, he was 
to be ilnprisoned. 'rhe same statute contained a section 
fixing the scale of \\rages, and declaring that no higher 
wage
 should be paid. An Act passed in the reign of Eliz- 
aheth contained provisions making the acceptance of wages 
compulsory, and fixing the hours and tbe wages of lábor. 
A nlaster wrongfully dismissing the servant was made liable 
to a fine, but a servant leaving his employment was to be 
inlprisoned. The same principle continued to be embodied 
in our legislation with regard to masters and worklnen, with 
hardly any modification, down to 1813, and indeed, to a 
great extent, down to 1824. 
ven after that time, and 
down to the period of which we are now writing, there was 
still a marked and severe distinction drawn between mas- 
ter and servant, master and workman, in our legislation. In 
cases of breach of contract the remedy against the employer 
,vas entirely civil; against the employed, criminal. A work. 
nlan might even be arrested on a warrant for alleged breach 
of contract, and taken to prison before the case had been 
tried. 'rhe laws were particularly stringent in their decla- 
rations against all manner of combination among workmen. 
Any combined effort to raise wages would have been treat- 
ed as conspiracy of a specially odious and dangerous order. 
Down to 1825 a mere combination of workmen for their 
own protection was unlawful; but long after 1825 the law 
continued to deal very harshly with what was called con- 
spiracy aillong \vorking-men for trade purposes. The very 
laws which did this \vere a survival of the legislation which 
for centuries had compelled a man to \\Tork for whomsoever 
chose to call on him, and either fixed his maximum of wages 
for him or left it to bë fixed by the justices. Not many 
years ago it \vas held that although a strike could not it- 
Relf be pronounced illegal, yet a conlbination of workmen to 
bring about a strike wa
 a conspiracy, and was to be prop- 
erly punished by law. In 1867, tbe very year when the 
Connnission we have described held its inquiries at Sheffield 
and J\.'Ianchester, a decision given by the Court of Queen's 
BClich affirrlled that a friendly society, which was also a 
trades-union, had no right to the protection of the law in 
enforcing a claiIn for a debt. It ,vas laid down that be- 
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cause the rules of the society appeared to he such as wou 1<1 
operate in restraint of trade, therefore the society ,vas not 
entitled to the protection of the ci\,il law in any ordinary 
matter of account. 'l"he general objects of the trades-union, 
as distinguished fron1 those of the friendly society, \vere 
regarded as absolutely outside the pale of legal protec.. 
tion. It \\'"as not 111erely that the trades-unions son1etimes 
nlade illegal arrangernellts, ,vhich of course could not be 
recognized or enforced in any civil court. 'fhe principle 
,vas that because they, or SOllIe of thenl, did this sometinles, 
they and the ,vhole of them, and all their transactions, \vere 
to be regarded as shut out from the protection of th(1 civil 
la "T. 
SO rigidly ,vas this principle applied to the trades-unions, 
that they \vere, apparently, llot allo\ved to defend thelu- 
selves again
t plunder Ly a dishonest 11letHber. This ex- 
traordinary prineiple ,vas in force for several years after the 
titne at \vhich \ve ha,'e no,v arrived in this history. 
"'or 
exarnple, in 1809 an information ,,?as laid in I
radford again
t 
the secretary of a trades-association for having \vilfully mis- 
appropriated a 
lHn of Inoney belonging to the society. 
rhe 
guilt of the rnan 'vas clear, but the nlagiRtrates dismissed 
the eharge, 011 the ground that the society \vas itself es- 
tahlishea for illegal purposes-that is, f()I- the rpstraint of 
t l'ade-and that therefore it ,,'as not entitled to the protec- 
tion of the la\v. All appeal \ras nlade to the Court of 
Queen's Bench, and the decision ,,?as that the appeal n1l1st 
be di
n1Ïssed, and that the society ,vas e8tahli
hed ft)}" illegal 
pu"po
P
o The jlÚlg"es ,,'ere divided equally ill opinion, and 
therefore, in aceor<1anc:e \vith the usage, the judglnent \\Tas 
alIo\\'cd to go in fa.vor of the decision o( the inferior court. 
1"he absurdity of such a principle of ]a,v is evident. It is 
proppr that an illegal association 
hould not be Inaintained 
ill illegal acts; hut it is hardly a prineiple of onr ]a,," that 
bpcause an association ha
 been estalJlisheù for purposes 
v. hieh seenl in opposit ion to sOlne legal pl'inci pIe, it
 IneJn- 
bers 1}):1Y he plnlld(
re<1 by :1HY one "'lth irnpnnity. .01.\ n1an 
,vho keeps a galnLling-house is the proprieto. o of an un]au.ful 
estaùlislunent; but if a robber snatches his purse he is free 
to clailn the protection of the police, :111d it is not open to 
the thief to rest his defeuce sinlply on the plea that the 
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man's occupation is illegal, and that his money, if left to him, 
\\.ould unquestionably have been applied to unla'\1ful pur- 
poses. That illustration is, ho\vever, inadt 1 quate to express 
properly the injustice done to the trades-unions. It assun1es 
that the objects of the unions were fairJy to be eOllsidcre<l 
unlawful, and to be classed ,vith the business of g:ullillg- 
houses and shops for the reception of stolen goods. But ill 
truth the main object of the trades-unions ,vas as strictly 
in accordance ,vith public policy aR that of the Inns of Court 
or the College of Surgeons. One result of thp in vestigations 
into the outrages in 
heffield and in J\Ianchester ,vas that 
pub1ic attention was dra\vn directly to the \\Thole subject; 
the searching light of full, free discussion ,vas turned on to 
it, and after a\\Thile everyone began to see that the wanton 
inju8tice of the law and of society, in dealing \\'ith the as.. 
sociations of \\Torking-men, ,vas responsible for luany of the 
errors and even of the crimes into \vhich some of the ,vorst 
of these associations had allowed themselves to be seduced. 
It is as certain as any problenl in ruathematics can be, that 
when the civilla\v excludes any class of persons frOtH its 
full protectíon, that class will be easily dra\\Tn into ht\vless- 
ness. "'rhe '
{orld is not th y friend, nor the \\yorld's la \V," 
is a reminder that barbs the advice \\1hich bids the unfriend- 
ed to be not poor, but break the law which denies thern its 
protection. 
It was not, hO\\Tever, the la \v alone which had set itself 
for centuries against the ,vorking-n1an. Public opinion and 
legislation ,vere in complete agreen1ent as to the rights of 
trades-unions. j1-'or many years the ,,
hole body of English 
public opinion outside the ,vorking-class itself ,\Tas entirely 
against the principle of the unions. It is, perhaps, not pos- 
. sible to recall to Inind any question open to controversy in 
which public opinion \'"as ever in our tirne 80 nearly unani- 
mons as it \\
as on the 
uhject of trades-organizations. It 
was an axioru anlollg all the en1ploying and capitalist cla
ses 
that trades-or
allizations were as much to be conden1ned ill 
poiut of 1l1orality as they were absurd in the 
ight of polit- 
ical econolny. Country squires, who had only jn
L been COll- 
verted from the public profession of protectionist principles, 
and 'v ho still in their secret intelligences failed to 
ee that 
they "1ere wrong-the \vhole tone of \vhose thillking "'as 
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8til1, when left to itself, entirely protectionist, and \vho, the 
Inoment they ceased to keep a strict guard on their tongues, 
\vonld talk protection as naturally as they talked English- 
such men \vere lost in wonder or consumed by anger at the 
\vorking-man's infatuated notions on the subject of political 
econo1l1Y. All the leading newspapers were constantly ,vrit- 
iug against the trades - unions at one tilne; not writing 
Inerely as a I...iberal paper writes against some Tory meas- 
ure, but as men condelnn a monstrous heresy. A comfort- 
able social theory began to spring up, that all the respecta- 
ble and well-conducted workmen were opposed to the unions, 
and all the ne'er-do-wells were on their side and in their 
ranks. ".rhe paid officers of the unions were described as 
D1ere cunning parasites, living on the sap and strength of 
the organization. The spokesmen of thp unions were set 
do\vn invariably as selfish and audacious delnagogues, who 
incited their ignorant victims on to ruin in order that they 
themselves might live in comfort and revel in popular ap- 
plause. 
rfhere can be no dOll bt that some insincere and unprin- 
cipled persons did occasionally attach thenlselves to the 
trades-organizations. Such men professed to adopt a prin- 
ciple in order to get money and applause. They did exactly 
as men do in a higher social class, who profess to adopt a 
principle in order to get into Parliament, and then into of. 
fice. But, on the whole, the leaders of the trades-organi- 
zations appear to have been men of sincere purpose and of 
good character. ".rhe officers of many of the societies ,vork- 
ed for very small pay; for no more, ill fact, than they could 
have got by their ordinary labor. It is also, ,ve believe, a 
fact that, taken on the whole, the men in the organizations 
represented a much better cla.ss of worklnen than tbose \vh.o 
held aloof from then). The numbers of nlen registered on 
the books of the trades-unions did not hy any means repre- 
sent the actual number who sYlnpathized ,vith unionisnl. 
l\Iuch of the business of a trades-union ,vas silllply that of 
an ordinary benefit society. Strikes were not al\vays going 
on; the funds of the union \vere not often being voted to as- 
sist SOBle InutinoUA brothers. J
y far the greater part of the 
occupation of a traùes-uuion was like that of the Odd-fellows 
or sonle other benefit association. .A great 1)],111 y \vorking- 
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rnen-a considera hIe proportion, indeed, of the working popu- 
lation-were members of some friendly society, and had been 
so perhaps frolD their first starting into life. Such men did 
not always care to give U}J the society to which tbey had 
been long attached, tor the purpose of joining a trades-union 
which was usually only perfortning just the same functions. 
Therefore, one mistake very commonly made by those \v ho 
entered into the controversy was to count the mere numbers 
on the books of the trades-unions, and assume that these 
represented the whole strength of the movement. The 
nUlubers wonld have been great, and ought to have been 
significant, in any case; but great as they were, they by no 
nleans fairly illustrated the strength of the hold which the 
principle of the trades-organization had got upon the work- 
ing-classes. 
FJ
hat sort of public opinion of \vhich we have already 
spoken, well satisfied in its mind as to most things, was for 
Inany years particularly well satisfied about strikes. We can 
find its vie\vs expressed in every tone. Solemn disquisition 
and light conledy alike gave them form. Parliament, the 
Pulpit, the Press, the Stage, Philosophy, Fiction, all were 
tor a long time in combination to give forth one pl:onOUl1ce- 
Inent on the subject. A strike was 80lnething always ,vick- 
ed and fooli
h; abstractly wicked; foolish to the fundalnen- 
tal depths of its theory. "All I have to say," a benevolent 
noblen1an called out to a meeting of working-nlen, "is- 
never strike!" rrhat was his sincere advice: whatever hap- 
pens, never strike; if you strike, you must be doing wrong. 
rro engage in a strike was, according to his view, like en- 
gaging in a conspiracy to murder. Such was long the opin- 
ion of almost all above the social level of the workrnan hinl- 
self: A strike "Tas, in their view, an offence against all 80- 
ciallaws, to be reprobated by every good n1an. It was not 
looked upon as a rough last resource to get at a decision 
in a controversy not otherwise to be f'ettled, but simply as 
a crime. It was assumed as an axionl in political economy 
that a strike must be a wrong thing, hecause it wasted time 
and money, and could not in any \vay increase the wages 
fuud of the country. "rfhe wages fund" was flung at the 
head of the erring artisan as a phrase to settle the whole 
question for him, aHd show hiln \vhat a toolish luan he was 
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not to take any terrns offered hirn. Undoubtedly a strike is 
under any circun1stances the cause of the thro\ving away of 
time and money. But so, too, is a la\\"suit. There can be no 
civil cause in \\Thich it ,vould nut have saved titHe and mOll- 
ey if the parties could have COlne to a reasonable agreemcnt 
alllong themselves, and avoiùed any appeal to the court. 
Prudent lnen do very often put up \\'Íth a con
iderable loss 
rather than \vaste their titne, spend their llloney, and sour 
their temper in a court of la\v. But it \voulJ be in vain 
to tell the lneekest or the dullest man that he has no right 
to appeal to a civil court to enforce any claiu1. This ,vas, 
ho\vever, praetically the ser1l10n ,vhich English public opin- 
ion kept preaching to the \\"orking-man for generations. He 
had often no ,yay of asserting his clairlls etfectivt}ly except 
by the instrurnentality of a strike. A court of 1a \\T could 
do nothing for hiln. If he thought his ,vages ought to be 
raised, or ought not to be lo\vered, a court of la\v could 
not assist him. Once it would have cOTnpelIed him to take 
what was offered, and w'ork for it or go to prison. Now, ill 
better times, it 'VOll lel offer hin1 no protection agaiust the 
n10st arbitrary conduct on the part of an enl}Jloyer. He 
,vas adll10nished that he Inust not atternpt by any cornbi- 
nation to "fix the price of labor." Yet he knc\\" very well 
that in man y trades the Inasters did, by association arnong- 
t henlselves, fix the price of labor. lIe knew t hat there \vere 
associations of en1ployers ,vhich held Inceting8 at regular 
l)eriods for the purpose of agreeing arnong thernselves as 
to the ,vages they ,vould pay to th
ir \VOrklnen. lIe failed 
to see \"hy he and his fello\vs should not COllIe to a COlll- 
nlon resolution as to the wages they \\Tou1<.l accept. rrhe 
argun1ent dra\vn from the " \vages fund" did not affect hint 
greatly. lIe reasoned the J}latter out in a rough and ready 
way of his O\\TI1. lIe sa \v that the erllployer \\Tas tuaking a. 
great deal of lnoney ill the year, and that he and his fello".s 
had very sI11all wages. It seerned to hirn that the nlastCl' 
ought to be content ,vith a snlaller arnoullt of profit, anti 
give his \VOrklnen a larger \veekly rate of pay. That may 
not have been vel'Y sound political econotny; but, e\'en as a 
thesis of political economy, it \vas Bot to he got rid of by 
the farniliar \\"ay of putting the argulnent ahout the ,vagps 
fuud. .L\tS regarded the right of cOlnbination, he sa \v that 
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other men in other occupations did combine and did have 
rules of their own, and in fact trades-unions of their o\\
n. 
"That, he a
ked, is the Bar Lut a trades-union? Is not a 
nlan prohibited frorn conlpeting with his fello\v8 by taking 
a rate of pay 10\"er than the minimun1 fixed by the associa- 
tion? Is he not refused permission to practice at all if he 
\\
ill not confornl to the rules of the la \vyers' union? 'Vhat 
is the llledical profession but a trades - union? \Vhat the 
Stock Exchange? 
In spite of law, in spite of public opinion, the trades- 
unions \\Tent on and prospered. Sorne of thenl gre\v to 
he great organizations, disposing of vast funds. Scyeral 
fought out against eluployers long battles that "'ere ahnost 
like a social ci viI '\Tar. Son1etinles 'they \\?ere defeated; 
sOlnetimes they \\Tere victorious; sometimes they got at 
least so flu" that each side could clairll the victory, ani! 
\vrangle once rnore historically over the point. l\IallY in- 
dividual societies \vere badly managed, and \vent to pieces. 
SOlne \\Tere rnade the victilns of s \viudlers, j lIst like other 
institutions anlong other classe
. Sorne \vel"e brought into 
difficulties sirnply IJecause of the childlike ignorance of the 
lnost elelnentary priuciples of political ccononlY \vith which 
they were conducted. Still, the trades- uniou, taken as a 
whole, became stronger and 
tronger every day" It became 
part of the social life of the \vorking-classes. ..L\.t last it be- 
gan to find public opinion giving \vay before it. Sorne en1i- 
nent lllen, of \" hon1 1\lr. l\lill ,vas the gl"eatest, had long been 
eudeavorin o ' to o'et the \vorld to recoO'uize the fact that a 

 v 
 
strike is not a thing ,vhich can be called good or bad until 
,ve know its object and its history; that the men ,,, ho strike 
may be sonletilues right, and that they have sOlnetilnes been 
successful. But as usual in this country, and as another evi- 
dence, doubtless, of \vhat i
 commonly called the practicaL 
character of Englishlnen, the right of the trades-ullions to 
existence and to social recognition \\T3S chiefly in}pressed 
upon the public rnind by the strength of the organization 
itself. The processions of the trades-unions during the l{e- 
fornl agitation had startled Iuany alal"lnists, and set Inal1Y 
indolent rninds thinking. This vast organization had ap- 
parent ly sprung out of the g"rotllHl. EVel"Y influence, legal, 
soeial, aut! pulitical. had been agaiust it. The !)ress had 
II"-
() 
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condemned it; the pulpit had denounced it; Parliament 
had passed no end of laws against it; good men mourned 
over it; wise men shook their heads at it; and yet there it 
was, stronger than ever. J\tlany men came at once to the I 
frankly adn1itted conclusion that there must be some prin- 
ciples, economic as well as others, to justify the existence 
and the growth of so remarkable an institution. The Shef- 
field outrages, even while they horrified everyone, yet n1ade 
most persons begin to feel that the time had come when 
there must not be left in the mouth of the worst and most 
worthless member of a trades-union any excuse for saying 
any longer that the law was unjust to him and to his class. 
A course of legislation was then begun which was not made 
complete for several years after. We may, however, antici- 
pate here the measures which passed in 1875, and show how 
at length the fair claims of the unions were recognized. 
The masters and workmen were placed on absolute equality 
as regarded the matter of contract. They had been thus 
equal for many years in other countries - in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, for example. A breach of contract result- 
ing in damages was to be treated on either side as giving 
rise to a civil and not a criminal remedy. There was to bp 
no imprisonment, except, as it is ordered in other cases, by a 
county court judge; that is, a man may be committed to 
prison who has been ordered to pay a certain sum, and out 
of contumacy will not pay it, although payment is shown to 
be within his power. No combination of persons is to be 
deemed criminal if the act proposed to be done would not 
be criminal when done by one person. Several breaches of 
eontract were, however, very properly nlade the subject 
of special legislation. If, for example, a man" ,vilfully and 
malieiously" broke his contract of service to a gas or water 
company, kno\ving that by doing so he might cause great 
publio injury, he nlight be imprisoned. This is perfectly 
reasonable. A man employed to watch a line of rail,vay 
who wilfully broke his eontraet of service, and ran away at 
a tinle when his sudden absence might cause the destruc. 
tion of a con1Ïng train, ,vonId hardly he punished adequate- 
ly by a ci viI proccss and an order to pay a fine. On the 
other hand, it should be said that the person hiring could 
be imprisoned for breach of contract as ,veIl as the person 
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hired, if his breach of contract involved serious InjUry, or 
even serious danger, to life or property. Imprisonluent, too, 
Inight be inflicted on any person who used either violence 
or intimidation to compel others to act ,vith him. It ,vas 
made strictly unla\vful and punishable by imprisonment to 
hide or injure the tools of workmen in order to prevent 
them from doing their work; or to "beset" workmen in or- 
der to prevent them from getting to their place of business, 
or to intimidate them into keeping away from it. In prin- 
ciple this legislation accomplished all that any reasonable 
advocate of the claims of the trades-union8 could have de- 
n1anded. It put the nlasters and the workmen on an equal- 
ity. It recognized the right of combination for every pur- 
pose \vhich is not itself actually contrary to law. It settle(i 
the fact that the right of a combination is jUt-3t the same a8 
the right of an individual. The law had long conceded to 
anyone nlan the right to say for himself that he would not 
work for less than a certain rate of wages. It now acknowl- 
edged that a hundred or ten thousand working-nlen have a 
right to combine in the same resolution. It admitted their 
legal right to put this resolve into execution by way of a 
strike, if they so think fit. The law has nothing to do with 
the wisdonl or the folly of the act. It luay be very un\vise; 
it may be ridiculous; that is a matter for the decision of 
the persons concerned in it. A man may be a great fool 
who goes to law for some unreason a ble clainl, or to resist 
some well-sustained demand; but the law courts are open 
to hinI all the sallIe-if he throws away his money, that is 
his affair. 1."hen, to carry the exposition a little farther, an 
association of working-men have a perfect legal right to en- 
deavor to persuade other working-men to adopt their views, 
accept their resolutions, and become meIn bers of their union. 
They have a right to say that anyone who does not agree 
to their rules shall not become or shall not renlain a menl- 
bel" of their society. Further, and finaIJy, they have a right 
to say that they will not \vork in the same establishment 
with men who have acted in such a way as in their opinion 
to do injury to t.he comnlon caU8C of the trade. 'fhis may 
seelll to assert a very injurious principle; yet its justice Í8 
hardly to be disputed. Its justice never ,vonlc1 have been 
disputed if the upper classes in this country, and all whp 
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follo\\T theil. lead, had not got into the habit of regarding 
trade qnestions from the el}}ployers' point of view. No one 
\\"onld have questioned the right of an elnployer to disrniss 
a nunlber of ,vorklnen becan
e they belonged to a society 
of comlnunists. 
lany persons ,vould think hiru very harsh 
and unreasonable; bu t Inany also \\?ûuld hold that he \\?as 
doing perfectly right; and no one would say that he \"as 
acting in excess of his strict rights as an enlployer. His 
argl1rnent ,,,,ould be," COIl1munisIll is a principlp directly op- 
posed to the interests of property; I as a Ulan of property 
cannot have men in my ernploy \vho are engaged in a pur- 
pose ,vhich I believe destructive to the illtereHt8 of my 
class." '!"'his is exactly \vhat the trades-unions said of men 
\v ho ,vent in opposition to the union. They said, "1"hese 
men are acting in a manner highly injurious to the interests 
of our clas
; \ve ,vill not ,,"ork \\1ith them." 'l'heir case is 
even better than that of the enlployer. '!"'he enlployer 
ays, 
" I have a right to turn these men out of n]y place; they 
shaH not ,york for Ine." "rhe union men on 1 y said," "r e 
will not ,,"ork with men who set thenlselves in opposition to 
the interests of the union." Everyone kno\\'s that there 
are eccentric employers here anrl there ,vho Blake rules of 
various odd kinds with regard to the conditions on \\'hich 
they will accept the Rervices of persons ,vi1ling to \vork. 
One ,vill not enlploy a Catholic; another \vill not enlp]oy a 
Unitarian; a third proscribes allY young man \\'ho sillokes. 
'Ve have heard of a great est.ablishnlent the proprietor of 
,vhich \vould not employ, or continue to employ, any man 
\vho wore a nlustache. The Inelnbers of the trades-uniolì
 
,v
re of conr
e fully a\vare of the existence of such arbitrary 
conditions Ï1nposed by employers. It natural1y scerned in- 
tolerable to theln to find that they \vere preached at in nlost 
of the newspapers, and condemned from all platfornls except 
their o\vn, because they asserted an independence of action 
f()r theInselves in matters of far greater irnportance to the 
interests of their union and their class. 

o f
lr as this \\"e believe their rights are now fully ad- 
lllitted. Beyond this no sensible Juan anlong the trade
- 
unions thenlsel\'es ,vonId think of asking that they should 

o. "fhe unions have no right to coerce or intin1idate any 
one into agreenlcnt \vith them. rfo refuse to associate with 
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a rnan is a very differpnt thing from claiming a right to 
luolest or fright.en hint. 'rhe Illore fully the rights of the 
trades - unions are ackno\v ledged, the more energetic and 
fearless the law may he in preventing them fronl going be- 
yond those rights. "7 e say fearless, because la\v, or those 
"dIO adrniuister it, can al "rays and only be fearless when the 
authority exerted is based on fairness and sOllnd principle. 
The men ,vho \vorked rHost earnestly to organize and InaÎll- 
tain the trades-unions never could have had any ,vish that 
the organization should act in violation of the principles of 
justice, ci\'ilization, and public policy. Perhaps, if the just 
claims and t he substantial rights of the unions had been 
recognized long before, the ,vorld might never have been 
8hocked by the hideous reyelations of crilne and outrage ill 

heffield and in l\lanchester. No influence is more demor- 
alizing to the character of men than to feel that the laws of 
a country deal unjustly \vith thenl; that the la \VS are Iuade 
by and for a class "Those sympathies are not ,vith theIn; and 
that froIn the protection of those la\rs they are blindly or 
purposely excluded. 
The civilla\vs ,vhich dealt so harshly for a long tilue with 
trades-unionisrl1 dealt unfairly too ".ith the friendly socie- 
ties, ,vith that strong and sudden gro\vth of onr IIlodern 
days-Co-operation. 'Ve call it thegl"O\\Tth of our nlodern 
days hecause, although there has been a principle of co- 
operation in SOlne forIll or other \\Torking in a Inore or less 
experinleutal and darkened "yay all through the history of 
civilization, yet the shape it has 3ssurned of recent days is 
strictly a gro\vth of Inodern conditions. If \vorking - nlen 
can conlbine effectively and in large nurnbers for a benefit 
society or for a strike, \vhy should they not also co-opera.te 
for the purpose of supplying each other \vith gooll and eheap 
food and clothing, and dividing anlong theJllScl,'es the prof- 
its \\Thich \vonId other\vise be (iistributed aInong various 
H13.nufacturers and shop-keppprs? '!"'his is a question ,vhieh 
had often been pnt Lefore, ,,'ithout any very decided prac- 
tical result con1Ïng of it; hut in 1844-, or thereahont
, it ,vas 
put and tested in a highly practical luanner by sonle \\york- 
ing-nlen in the North of Englant1. North and South ofEng- 
laud seen1 to he Tnal.ked ont by the 
anle diffèrences as tho
e 
\vhich distinguish N orlh and South in most other places: the 
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North bas more of the vigorous and pra.ctical intelligence, 
the South nlore of the poetic and artistic feèling-. Fronl the 
sturdy North of England have always corne the great polit- 
ical ana industrial movements which specially contributed 
to make England what we now know her to be. In the 
North the co-operative movenlent first sprung into existence. 
The association called "The Equitable Pioneers' Co-opera
 
tive Store" was founded in Rochdale by a few poor flannel- 
weavers. The times were bad; there had been a failure of 
a savings-bank, involving heavy loss to many classes; and 
tbese men cast about in their minds for some ,yay of mak- 
ing their little earnings go far. Most of tbem were, or 
rather had been, followers of Robert Owen, ,vho, if he taught 
men to think wrongly on many subjects, taught them at 
least to think. These Rochdale weavers were thoughtful 
n1en, probably of the class "\\Tho might have figured in the 
pages of" Alton Locke." One decidedly good teaching 
\vhich they had from Robert Owen was a dislike to the 
credit system. They saw that the shopkeeper who gave his 
goods at long credit must necessarily have to charge a much 
higher price than the actual value of the goods, and even 
of a reasonable profit, in order to make up for his baving to 
lie out of his money, and to secure himself against bad debts, 
They also saw that the credit system leads to almost inces- 
sant litigation; and besides that litigation means the waste 
of time and money, some of them, it appears, had a consci- 
entious objection to the taking of an oath. It occurred to 
these Rocbdale weavers, therefore, that, if they could get 
together a little capital, they mi
ht start a shop or store of 
their own, and thus be able to supply themselves with bet- 
ter goods, and at úheaper rates, than by dealing with the 
ordinary tradesmen. Twenty-eight of them began by sub- 
scribing twopence a \veek each. The number of subscribers 
was afterward ÎncreaHed to forty, and the weekly subscrip- 
tion to threepence. When they had got .;C28, they thought 
they had capital enough to begin their enterprise ,vith. 
They took a small shop in a little back street, calleù rroad 
Lane. rrhe name might seen) a repulsive one, and per- 
haps ill- omened, unless indeed its omen were to be held 
eneouraging, on the theory of the toad bcarinp: the precious 
jewel in his heaJ. nut it has to he said that" 'road Lane " 
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was only the Lancashire corruption of" The Old Lane;" 
"The Old" soon changing itself into" '1'" Owd," in a nlan- 
ner faluiliar to all \vho kno,v Lancashire, and" rf' Owd " be- 
coming "Toad" by easy and rapid transmutation. After 
the shop had been fitted up, the equitable pioneers had only 
1;14 left to stock it; and the concern looked so small and 
shabby that the hearts of some of the pioneers might bave 
\vpll- nigh sunk within theine A neighboring shopkeeper, 
feeling utter contelnpt for the whole enterprise, declared 
that he could relnOye the whole stock-in-trade in a wheel.. 
barrow. The wheelbarrow-load of goods soon, ho\vever, bCt 
came too heavy to be carried a\vay in the hold of a great 
steamer. The pioneers began by supplying each other with 
groceries; they went on to butchers' lneat, and then to all 
sorts of clothing. From supplying goods they progressed 
on to the manufacturing of goods; they had a corn-nlill and 
a cotton -n1ill, and they became to a certain extent a land 
aud building society. They set aside parts of their profits 
for a library and reading-room, and they founded a co-opel''' 
ative Turkish-bath. Their capital of .E28 swelled in siÀteen 
years to over Æ120,OOO. Cash payments and the division 
of profits werè the main sources of this remarkable prosper.. 
ity. Much of their success in the beginning was due to 
the fact that they supplied good articles, and that those who 
bought could always rely on carrying hODle real value for 
their money. But the magic of the principle of division 
of profits worked wonders for them. Not nlerely did the 
share-holder8 share in the profits, but all tbe buyers received 
an equitable percentage on the price of every article they 
bought. Each purchaser, on paying for what he had bought, 
received a ticket which entitled him to that percentage at 
each division of profit; and thus many a poor Ulan 
ound at 
the quarterly division that he had several shillings, perhaps a 
pound, cOIning to birn, ,vhicb seemed at first to have dropped 
ont of the clouds, so little direct claim did he appear to have 
on it. He had not paid more for his goods than he would 
have had to pay at th(1 cheapest shop; he bad got them of 
the best quality the price could buy; and at the end of each 
per;.od he found that he had a SUIn of 1110ney standing to his 
credit, which he conlc1 either take a,vay or leave to aCCUlllU- 
late at the store. l\lallY other institutions were soon follow c 
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ing the exalnple of the Rochdale pioneers. Long before their 
capital had 8\velled to the aUlount \ve have rnentioned, the 
North of England 'vas studded \vith co-operative associa- 
tions ûf one kind or another. One of the very earliest found- 
ed ,vas the Leeds Corn-Inill. There \vere ,vorking-nlen's as- 
sociations as ,,-ell as co-operative stores. In the "yorkiug as.. 
80ciations the \\yorkers are the capitalists. rrhey receive the 
regula.r rate of ,yageR, and they also receive a dividend 011 
their profits. 'Ve need not enter into further detail as to 
the progress of these institutions. 
lany of then1 proved 
sad failures. SOlue started on chinlerical principles; SOlne 
".ere stupidly, sonle selfishly Inisll1anaged. There canle sea- 
SOIlH of heavy strain on labor and trade, ,,-hen the resources 
of nlany ,,-ere taxed to their utterlnost, and when SOITIe even 
of the best seemed for a Inoment likely to go under. The 
co-operati ve associations suffered, in fact, the trials and vicis- 
situdes that must be met hy an institutions of l11en. But 
the onê result is clear and palpaLle; they haye, as a \vhole, 
been a 1110
t remarkable snceess. Of late years the principle 
has becn taken up hy classes_ \vho \\7ould have appeared at 
one tÌn1e to have little in conlnlon \vith the poor flannel- 
"
eavers of Rochdale. The ci,-il Rervants of the Cro".n 
first adopted the idea; and no\v in some of the rHost fash- 
ionable qnarters of London the carriages of sonle of their 
most fashionable residents are seen at the cro\vded doors of 
the co-operati\.e store. IIo\ye\yer the co-operative principle 
Illay develop, it nlay 
afely be predicted that posterity ,,,ill 
not let it die. It has taken firm hold of onr Jnodern Rociety. 
No one I)O\V any longer drean18, as sOlne of its rnore enthu- 
siastic founders once did, that it is destined to prove a re- 
generator of Inankind; that it is to extinguish cOlupetitioll, 
and the selfishneHs \vhich keeps competition np. It iR in its 
present stage nothing but COIllpetition in a nc\v forln. rrhe 
co-operativc store conlpetes ,vith the ordinal"y tntdesfnan, 
who \vinces very keenly at thp cou1petition, anò ('al1
 for 
even the intervention of ParlialHcnt to s:\ye hin] fronl at 
least onc class of thp cornpetiton
. l
ut even very sanguine 
rcfornlcrR do not often llO'V ask that their one idea shall sn- 
persede e\.ery other; :1nò mo
t of the pl"Onloters of the co" 
operativp 
ystcnl arl' ".cl1 satisfied that it take
 so conspic- 
uous a place alllong established iustitu tious. It seelllS c
r 
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tainly destined to develop rather than fade; to absorb 
rather than be absorbed. 'rhe ht'V ,vas much against the 
priJ1ciple Ìn the beginning. Ijcforc 1852 all co - operative 
associations had to COlne undel" the }1
rielldly tsoeietics Act, 
which prohibited their dealing \\.ith any but their 0"'11 menl- 
bel's. An Act obtailled in 1852 alIo\\Teù thelll to sell to per- 
sons not Inel11 bers of their bod. y. 
-'or 111 a n y years they ,vere 
not pern1Ïtted. to hold 1110re than an acre of land. 1\[ore late- 
ly this absurd restrictioll \vas aLolislJcd, and they \ycre al- 
lo\\'cd to trade in land, to hold lalla to 3UY extcnt, and to act 
as building 
ocietie8. 'rhe frieudly soeicties, ,vhich ,vere in 
their origin lnerely \vorking-Incll's clubs, have been the sub- 
ject of legislation since the later years of the last century. 
It Inay be doubted ,,,bethel', evell up to this day, that legis- 
lation has not done thelu more harln than good. 1"he la \V 
neither takes them fairly uuder its protection and control, 
nor leaves then1 to do the best they can for thelnselv

 un- 
controlled and on their o,vn responsibility. At one tilue the 
8ürt of left-hallded recognition \vhich the la\\T gave thern had 
a direct tendency to do harn). An officer ,vas appointed by 
the Governnlcnt, ,,'ho n1igh t inspect the n1auner in \v hich the 
accounts of the societies ,vero kept, and certify that they 
\\"ere in conformity ,,'ith the law; but he haù no authority 
to look actually into the affi1Ìrs of a society. IIis busincss 
,vas, in fact, nothing IHoro than to certify that the legal con- 
ditions had been fully cOll1plied ,vitll, thus irnplyillg that on 
the face of things the accounts seelHed all right. 'rhe luere 
fact, ho\vever, that there was any lnanller of Governnlent 
certificate proyed sadly n1Ì
leading to thousallds of persolls. 
Sorne actually regarded the certificate as a gua l'antee gi ven 
by the Governnlent that their money was sate-a guarantee 
,,,hieh bound thp State to ll1ake good any loss to the depos- 
itors. Others, \\'ho ,vere not (}uite so credulous, \,'pre con.. 
viuced, at least, that the certificate testified on Govennnent 
authority that the funds of the society ,vere safe, and that 
its accounts and its business ,vere n1anaged on prineiples of 
strict eeonomical soundness. The GoverHll1ellt official certi- 
fied nothing of thc kind. A Ulan at the heat1 of a large ea- 
tablishlnent brings to ROlne accountant the books of his 
household expenses. The accountant exanlÍnes them and 
8ay,
' ".f\ll these figures add up quite correctly; tbe ac. 
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counts seenl to be kept on the proper principle. If all 
theRe goods were got ,vhich I see put down here, and if 
all tbese payments ,vere made, then your accounts are 
in safe condition." But the accountant does not know 
,vhether the cook and the butler and. the groollls got all 
the articles put down in the books, or whether the artI- 
cles ,vere all required, or ,vhetber tbey were paid tor as 
stated. For all the accountant kno,vs or professes to kno\\', 
the o\vner of the house may be swindled by every servant 
and every tradesman. His affairs may be managed for hirn 
on SOIne such principle as that of the house in which Gil 
BIas was once a servant, and where, from the steward. do,vn, 
the whole body of domestics and of tradespeople were in a 
conspiracy to cheat the unhappy proprietor. 'fhe certificate 
given to the friendly societies was of no greater value than 
this. l\Iany of the societies were sadly Inislnanaged; in cer- 
tain of them there was the grossest malversation of funds; 
in sorne towns much distress ,vas caused among the depos- 
itors in c01l8equence. The societies had to. pass, in fact, 
through a stage of confusion, ignorance, and experiment, and 
it is perhaps only to be \vondered at that there was not great- 
er 11lislnanagenlent, greater blundering, and morp lamentable 
failure. It is not by any means certain that, during these 
earlier stages of the growth of such institutions, the inter- 
ference and even the protection of Government would have 
done them much good. But the indirect control ,vhich the 
Governn1ent for a long tin1e undertook had apparently no 
other effect than to interpose restriction just 'v here restric- 
tion ,vas injurious, and to give a sClnblance of protection 
which ,vas only calculated to create a false security in the 
minds of ignorant people, and to lead to delusion and disap- 
pointment. 
The Government cannot be charged of late years \\Tith any 
want of active interest in tbe busil1e8S of life among the poor. 
Its protecting, directing hand is almost every,vhere. Sonle.. 
tin1es the help thus given is jndieious and valuable. For ex- 
arnple, the Post-office Savings-banks have bpcome Illost pop- 
ular inRtitntion
, and no one can don ht that they have tentl- 
cd to develop hahits of pruòence a.nd economy among the 
poorer claRHes all over the country. One of the most cnriouR 
pheno'nena of these later tilnes is the reaction that has ap. 
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parently tak<"l1 place toward that system of paternal govern- 
ment which àlacau l:t Y detested, and which not long ago the 
l\lanchester 
cbool 
eemed in good hopes of being able to 
supersede by the virt ue of individual action, private enter- 
prise, voluntary benevolence. We shall still bave to describe 
some much more remarkable illustrations of this reaction than 
any that have yet been given. I(eeping for the present to 
trades' organizations, we would direct attention to the fact 
that whereas in old days t
e Government said, " Yon shall 
do nothing to help yourselves without our control; and we 
will do nothing for you but to prosecute you as often as pos- 
sible," the tendency now is to say, " You lnay do everything 
you like for yourselves; but you must allo\v us to enter into 
a benevolent rivalry with you, and insist upon doing a,l1 we 
can for you in our way at tbe same time." Whatever the 
defects or the possible dangers of such a principle, if pushed 
too far, it is at least not likely to engender artisan conspiracy, 
to give excuse for 
ecret association, to help men like Broad- 
bead into the posi tion of leaders and despots, to furnish weak 
nlinds with an excuse for following the instigations of the 
fire-raiser and the assassin. All tbat law has done lately to 
rClllove restriction from the" organization of labor," if we 
may once rnore employ that pompous but expressive phrase, 
nas been well done. We must not hasten to anticipate ill 
from the almost equally rapid movement of the tendency to 
help labor in doing labor's own proper work. 


CIIAPTER LV. 


THE EXAMPLE O}' THE NEW DO]\-[INION. 


ON February 19th, 1867, Lord Carnarvon, Secretary for 
the (
olonics, moved the second reading of the Bill for the 
Confederation of the North American Provinces of the 13rit- 
i
h Empire. '[.hi8 wa
, in fact, a measure to carry out in prac- 
tical form the great principles which I,ord Dnrharn hail laid 
down in his celebrated report. l,ord I)nrhaul had d011(1 tBOre 
than merely affirln the principlps on which the Constitution 
of the Canarlas shon Id he estahli
hed. I [e had laid the fonn- 
dations of the structure. N O\V the tinH
 had come to raise the 
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building to its practical cornpletion. rI'he Lill prepared by 
Lord Uarnar\Ton proposed tbat the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, in other w'ords Upper and Lo\ver Canada, along \\Tith 
Nova Scotia and N e\v 1
..nns\vick, should be joined in one fed- 
eration, to be called the DOlllinion of Canada, having a. central 
or federal Parliament, aud local or state l..egislatures. l'he 
central Parliarnent \vas to consist of a Senate and a House 
of Conl1nons. rrbe Senate "Tas to be nlade up of 8eventy 
melubers nonlÍnated by the Governor-General tor life, on a 
SUJnrnons fronl under the Great Seal of Canada. rrhe I-Iouse 
of COJUnl01lS \vas to be filled by lllembers elected by the peo- 
ple of the provinces according to population, at the rate of 
one tnember for every 17,000 persons, aud the duration of a 
Parliarnent "Tas not to be Inore than fÌ\Te years. rrhe execu- 
ti ve ,vas vested in the Cro\vn, represented of course by the 
Governor-General. The principle on which the central Par- 
liament \vas constructed appears to have been arrived at by 
adopting sonle of the ideas of England and sonle of those uf 
the United States. 
'he Senate, tor exalnple, ,va
 Blade to rc- 
selnble as nearly as possible the systern of the English I-Iouse 
of I..Jords; but the representative plan applied to the IIollse 
of COlnnlous was precisely the same as that adopted in the 
United States. It seenlS alrnost superfluous to observe that 
the whole idea on \vhich the Dorninion systenl rests is that 
of the An1erican federation. The central l->al"liatneut man- 
ages the conUHon affitirs; each province has its O\VU local law's 
and legislature. 
"here is the greatest pos
ilJle variety and 
diversity in the 10eal Rystelns of the different provinces of 
the Donlinion. The nlernbel"S are elected to the House of 
COl1nllOnS on the Blost d i ,Terse princi pIes of suffrage. In sonle 
of the provinces the yote is OpCIl; in others it is given by 
ballot, in secret. 
'rhe j-\ct of Confederation recites that the Constitution of 
the DOluinioll shall be silnibu" in principle to that of the 
United Kin
dorn. But in truth the ollly similarity consists 
in the fact that one of the t\VO ch
un ùers is nOlIlinated by the 
Cro,vn, and that the authority of the Crown is represented 
in the Ðonliuion by the preðence of a. Governor-Genel-al. In 
all other respects the exanlple of the Arnerican l{epublic has 
been follo,,"ect rrhe key
tone of the \\T hole system is that 
principle of federation which the United State::; have so long 
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representcel, [t1}cl \vhich consi
ts of local self.go\'crtllnent for 
each Jueruber of the l
ontcJcracy, alHI the authority ofa. COJn- 
DIO)) }>ar1iarllcnt f()). strictly national aft:tirs. 'This f:\.ct is not 
an ohjection to the sehelne. It i
, on the contrary, the best 
security for its snccess. It ,vould have been ilnpossible to 
establish in Canada anything really resenlbling the Consti- 
tution of England. Uniformity of legislation ,vonld have 
been unenòurahle. Nothing could nlake the Senate of Can- 
ada an institution like the English IIollse of I..ords. N om- 
ination by the Cro\vn could not do it. There ,vas some wis- 
dom in the objeetion raised by 1'lr. 13right to this part of the 
sehenle. A good deal of 
entin1entalism ,vas talked in Par- 
lianlent by the l\linisters in charge of the Confederation 
scheme about the filial affection of Canada for the nlother- 
country, and the intense anxiety of the Canadians to 111ake 
their Constitntion as like as possible to that of England. 
'!"'he Canarlians appear to haye very properly thought of 
their o\vn interests fiJ.st of all, and they adopted the systern 
whieh they belie\'ed \vonld best snit the conditions under 
which they lived. In doing so, they did nlHch to strength- 
en and to comn1end that federative priuciple on ,vhich their 
Dominion is founded, and ,vhich appeal"S likely enough to 
contain the ultirnate solution of the \vhole problem of gov- 
ernment as applied to a Rystem made up of various popula- 
tions with diverse nationalities, religions, and habitudes. So 
fi"r as one nlay judge of the tendencies of modern tilnes, it 
,vould seeIn that tbe inclination is to the fonnation of great 
State sYRtems. The days of snlall independent States Seenl 
to be over. If this be so, it n1ay safely be asserted that great 

tate systems cannot be held together by ulliform principles 
of legi8lation. The c.hoice \\"ould clearly seen1 to he be- 
t\veen small independent States and the principle of federa- 
tion adopted in the formation of the DOJninion of Canada. 
The Don1inioD 8ch
me only provirled at first for the Con- 
federation of the t\\TO Canadian provinces \vith Nova Scotia 
and New BrnruHviek. Provision \\T:1S Blade, ho\vever, for the 
adJnission of any other Pl"ovince of British North America 
which should desire to follo\v suit. The ne,,?ly constructed 
province of l\Ianitoba, made up ont of \vhat had been the 
IIl1dson's Bay territories, was the first to come in. It \\9as 
'1dmitted into the union in 1870. British Columbia and 
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Vancouver's Island follo\ved in 1871, and Prince Edward's 
Island clailued adn1ÌssiolJ ill 187:3. The I)on1ÏllÏoll HOW em- 
hracps the \vhole of the regious c()n
titnting British North 
America, \vith the exception of N e\\.foundland, ,,'hieh still 
prefers its lonely systenl of quasi-independence. It may be 
assumed, ho\vever, that this curious isolation \vill not last 
long; and the Act constituting the Dominion opens the 
door tor the entrance of this latest lingerer outside ,vhen- 
ever she may think fit to claiIl1 adnlission. 
The idea of a federation of the provinces of British North 
America \vas not ne\v in 1867, or even in the days of Lord 
Durham. When the delegates of the revolted Arnerican 
colonies \vere discussing aillong themselves their terms of 
federation, they agreed in their articles of union tbat Canada
 
"acceding to the .Confederation and joining in the measures 
of the United States, shall be adnlitted into and entitled to 
the advantages of the union." No ans\ver to this appeal 
was made by either of the Canadas, but the idea of union 
among tbe British provinces anlong thernselves evidently 
took root then. As early as 1810 a colonist put for\\rard a 
some\vbat elaborate scheme for the union of the provinces. 
In 1814 Chief-justice Sewel1, of Quebec, Rubmitted a plan of 
union to the Duke of Kent. In 1827 resolutions \vere intro- 
duced into the Legislative Asselnbly of Upper Canada, hav- 
ing relation priucipally to a cOlnbination of the two Cana- 
das, but also suggesting something" rnore politic, wise, and 
generaIIy advantageous, viz., a union of the \vhole four 
provinces of North Anlerica under a viceroyalty, \vith a fac- 
simile of that great and g1orious fabric, the best rnonument 
of hUlnan wisdom, the British Constitution." Nothing fur- 
ther, hO\VeVel", \vas done to advance the principle offèderation 
until after the rebellion in Canada, and the brief dictator- 
Rhip of I..4ord Durham. Then, as we have already said, the 
foundation of the system \vas laid. In 1849 an association, 
called the North American League, was fornled, \vhich held 
a Iuccting in 1'oronto to prolllote Confederation. In 1854 
the I..4cgis1ative Assembly of Nova Scotia discussed and 
adopted resolutions recol1l1nending the closer connection of 
the British provinces; and in 1857 the sanle province urgt 1 d 
tIlt.. qneRtion upon the consi(lpratioll of )11". I..4ahouchere, aftpr- 
ward I..4ord 'raullton, aud then Colonial Secretary. 1\lr. La
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bouCl1ere seelllS to have thought that the Ilnperial Govern.. 
rnent had Letter nut rneddle or make in the luatter, hut leave 
it altogether for t.hp spontaneous a.ction of the cololli
ts. In 
the following year the coalition Ministry of Canada, during 
the Governor-Generalship of 
ir FrancilS IIead, Inade a lllove 
Ly entering into cOlnnlunications with the Imperial Govern- 
Iuent and with the other American provinces. 'l'he other 
provinces hung back, however, and nothing came of this ef- 
fort. rfhen Nova Scotia tried to get up a scheme of union 
bet\veen herselt
 New BrUllS\vick, and Prince Ed ward's Isl- 
and. Canada offered to enter into the scheme; and in 1864 
1\lr. Card well, then Colonial Secretary, gave it his approvaL 
New conferences were held in Quebec; but the plan wa
 not 
successful. N e"r Brunswick seenu
 to have held back this 
time. It was clear, ho,vever, that the provinces ,verp stead- 
ilv movinO' toward au aOTeement and that a baðis of tedera- 
J 
 
, 
tion would be found before long. r-rhe lnaritime provinces 
always felt son1e difficulty in seeing their way to union with 
the Canadas. rfheir outlying position and their distance 
from the }Jropo
ed seat of central government made one ob.. 
vious reason for hesitation. Even at the time when the bill 
for tbe Confederation ,vas introduced into the flouse of 
Lords, Nova Scotia ,vas still holding back. '
l"hat difficulty, 
however, ,vas got over, and the Act was passed in lVlarch, 
1867. Lord Monck ,vas made the first Governor-General of 
the new Dominion, and its first l)arliamellt Inet at OLta wa 
in N ovem b
r of thp 
anle year. 
In 1869-we are now somewhat anticipating-the Domin- 
ion was enlarged by the acquisition of the fanlous IIndson's 
Bay Territory. When the Charter of the Hudson's Bay 
Company expired in 1869, Lord Granville, then Colonial Sec.. 
retary, proposed that the chief part of the Company's terri- 
tories should be transferred to the DOlllillion for Æ300,OOO ; 
and the proposition was agreed to on both sides. r-fhe IIud- 
son's Bay Charter dated from the reign of Charles II. "fhe 
region to which it referred carries some of its history im- 
printed in its nalnes. Prince I-
upert was at the head of the 
a
sociation incorporated by the Charter into the lIuJson's 
Bay Conlpany. "rh(
 name of I-tnpert'
 I..4and perpetuates his 
mernory, a
 that of Prince Ed w'ard's Island will rernind p08- 
I terit y of })rince Ed wartl, Duke of {(eut, father of Queen Vic- 
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toria. "fhe IIudson's Bay Con1pany ohtained fronl ICing 
Charles, by virtue of the Charter in 1670, the sole :1lld a1,so- 
lute governlnent of the vast ,vat(1r-shed of IIndson'
 I
ay, 
the I
npprt'R I.Jand of the Charter, on conclition of payillg 
yearly to the ICing and his successors" t\VO elks and t\VO 
black beavers," " \\rhensoe\'er and as often as we, our heirs 
and suecessors, shall happen to enter into the said count rics, 
territories, and rl)
,6ons." 'fhe Irnd8on\
 l
ay Company ,vag 
opposed by the North - \\Tpst Fur COlnpallY in 1783, \\rhich 
fought thenl ttn. a long tittle \vith Indians alld la 'V', \\.ith the 
tOIuaha\vk of the red 1Han and the legal judglnent of a ROln- 
illy or a Keating. III 1812 I
ord Selkirk ftHtnded the Red 
l
iver C0l11pany. This interloper on the battle-field ,vas 
harassed hy the N orth-\yest COlnpany; and it \vas not until 
1821, when the IIudson's I
ay and North-\vest CompaJ)ie
, 
impoverished hy their long \\rarfare, arnalgatnated their in- 
terests, that the Red l{iver settlers ,vere able to reap their 
harvests in peace, disturbed only by occasional plagues of 
locusts and blackbirds. In 1835, on I..4ord Selkirk's death, 
the JlndHon's Bay Company bonght the Rettlctnent fronl his 
executors. It had been under their s\vay before that, hav- 
ing been conllnitted to their care by I..4ord Selkirk during his 
litetirne. rrhe privilege of exclusive tra<1ing east of the 
ltocky l\Ionntains ,vas conferred by Royal license for twen- 
ty-one years in l\fay, 1838; and son1C ten years later the 
Conlpany received a grant of Vancouver's I
land for the 
terln of ten years fronl 1849 to ] 859. The IIudson's Bay 
Company \vere ahvays careful to foster the iòea that their 
territory ,vas chiefly wilderness, and discountenanced the re- 
ports of its fertility and fitness for colonization \vhich \vere 
from tirne to time brought to the ears of the English Govern- 
ment. In] 857, at the instance of 1\11". I.Jahouchere, a Select 
Comnlittee of the flonse of COlnmons ,vas appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the British posscs8ion
 uIHier the Com- 
pany's a<lnlinistration. Varions Governrnent expeditions, and 
the publication of many Blne-hooks, enlightened the public 
mind as to the real natnr
 of those traets of land \v hich the 
council from the Fenchnreh Street house declared to be so 
desolate. A curious illustration of the policy adopted hy 
the IInd'Son's Bay Company iR to be found in the eont}'a
t 
bet \ycen the 
lo\ving descriptions of the lands under their 
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B\Vay gi\"cn by Sir George Silnpson, ,vho "Tas for forty years 
(i-overllor of the IIndson'H Bay territorie:s, in hìs "()verland 
J ournpy J
otIlHI the '\T orld," aud his evidence gi \Ten before 
the Select Conuuittce of the IIouse of COlnlllons. rrhe Conl" 
pany exerted itself strenuously to defend its interests. "fhe 
influence of 1\11". Ed ward Ellice, \\rho "Tas at once a director 
of the Company, a lUelTIber of the COlll1nittee, and a ,vitness
 
did 111nch to guide the Con1mittee's decision. An amend- 
nlent of 1\'lr. Gladstone to their unsatisfactory report, urging 
that all lands capable of colonization be withdrawn from 
the Company, and only land incapable of being so treated 
left to theIn, \vas negatived by the casting vote of the chair.. 
man. During the sittings of the C01l1mittee there was cited 
in evidence a petition ti.om 575 Red River settlers to the 
Legislative Assembly of Canada demanding British protec- 
tion. "fhis appeal was a proceeding curiously at variance 
,vith the later action of the settlement. When, in 1869, the 
ehief part of the territories was transferred to Canada, on 
the proposition of Earl Granville, the Red River country 
rose in rebellion, and refused to receive the new Governor. 
I..onis Riel, the insurgent chie
 seized on F"ort Garry and the 
Conlpany's treasury, and proclaimed the independence of the 
settlen1cnt. Sir Garnet, then Colonel, 'V olseley, was sent in 
command of an expedition ,,
hich reached Fort Garry on 
.Angu
t 2;3d, when the insurgents submitted without resist- 
ance, and. the district received the name of .l\Ianitoba. 
Thus the Dominion of Canada now stretches from ocean 
to ocean. The population of British North America did 
not exceed one rnillion and a half in ] 84], at the time of the 
granting- of the Constitution, and it is now over four mill- 
ions. The revenue of the provinces has multiplied more 
than twenty-fold during the same time. Canada has every.. 
thing that ough t to nlake a common \\Tealth great and pros- 
perous. The fisheries of her marititne provinces, the coal 
and iron of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the grain-pro- 
ducing regions of the North-west, the superb St.I...a,vrence, 
hardly rivalled on the globe as a channel of conllnerce from 
the interior of a country to the ocean-all these are guaran- 
tees of a great future. Not unnaturally, ITIany in and out 
of Canada speculate as to the form that future will show. 
Canadà sprung into prosperity when she was allowed to do 
11.-27 
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th(\ \york uf her political de\"eloplnent for herself; the qneg.. 
tioll i8, \VIII she Bever dClnaud a, Inore absolute self-govern- 
Inent? "Till 
he be captivated by the cbarnls of a distinct 
national exi
tence? For SOlne years a feeling was spread- 
ing in Eng]anù \vhich Legan to find expression in repeated 
and very distinct suggestions that the Canadians had better 
begin to think of looking ont for thenlselves. l\lany Eng- 
lishnlen coulplained of this country being expected to un- 
dertake the principal cost of tbe defences of Canada, and to 
guarantee her rail \\"ay schen1es, especially \vhen the conl- 
Inercial policy "rhich Canada adopted to\vard England was 
one of a strictly protective character. Shall '\"e have to 
fight the battles of Canada? it was asked; shall ,ve have 
to becoole responsible for her railway enterprises? and is 
Canada not even to give us an open market for our manu- 
f:tctnres? On the other hand, SOHle Canadians might ,veIl 
have asked \vhether Canada ,vas to be al\vays left open as a 
possible battle-ground on ,vhich England's qnarre18 'vere to 
he fought ont. If the Alabama dispute had led to \val', the 
United State8 "ronld have iuvaded Canada. rrhe colonists, 
,,, ho had had nothing to do ,vith the canse of quarrel, would 
have seen their homesteads exposed to all the dangers and 
the terrors of invasion. It was natural that such consider- 
ations should have their influence on both sides. But, as 
often happens in onr political life, the advocates of the poli- 
cy which ,vonld urge the colonists into independence ,vent 
just so far as to bring about a reaction. 
"hen for a,vhile 
nothing ,vas heard here but the protestatiolls of statesmen 
that the connection with the Canadas and \vith all the col- 
onies was the one thing for \vhich they lived. rrhis outcry 
bore do\vn all others for a tilne, and the hints a
 to inde- 
pen<<1ence \vere heard IlO more. rrhe movenlent that way 
had evidently been premature. Indeed, it not only carne 
prelnatnrely, but it caine from the wrong side. It ought 
not to be part of the policy of the mother country to 
prompt and goad the colonies into independence. If the 
demand is ever made, it ought to be the spontaneous sug- 
geRtion of the colonies themsel ves. The question will be 
settled by the interests of Canada itself when the time for 
decision comes. Mere protestations of kinship and loyal ty, 
and so forth, ,vill not count for ßIuch in the final settlement. 
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A Canadian official, l\Ir. J. G. BouJ'inot, of Otta\\'a, has ar- 
gued \vith luuch force that there are three destinies open to 
Canada, one of which she wi II ha ve 
ome ti n1e or other to 
choose. "rhes
 are, annexation to the United States, com- 
plete independence, and \v hat he calls "con sol idation into 
the enlpire." }1"'Ol' the present, at least., there cannot ùe said 
to be any\vhere in Canada a party in f:lvor of annexation to 
the United States. Such a change is unrloubtedly one of 
the possibilities; and \ve agree with 
lr. ßonrinot in think. 
ing it n10re probable than that the connection \\
ith England 
s'ÌJould al\vays endure on its present conditions. nut the 
question of annexation, which once ,"Tas a practical and posi- 
tive reality in Canadian politics, has been losing its vitality 
steadily ever since the mission of Lord Durham; and just 
now can hardly be called a living question at all. Inòe- 
pendence is sure to become some time or other a demand 
among Canadian
. It is hardly possible to believe that the 
Dominion shon Id long go on \vitbont seeing the rise of a 
political party \vhose \vatch word \\
ill be a cry for con1plete 
national independence. The DOJninion has already a practi- 
cal independence. Except for the fact that she recei,,'es the 
Governor-General \vhom the sovereign sends out, Canada is 
as completely ll1istress of her o\vn rlestinies as though 
he 
were an independent repu blic. She frames her o\vn tariffs 
to suit her o\vn interests, and she may even, if 
he pleases, 
as 1\11'. Bourinot says, fix the expenses of her rnilitia and her 
defences solely with regard to Canadian inclinations. Ev- 
ery year, every event, only makes it nlore clear that she is 
virtually independent. 
,!'he Letellier eontroversy, to go forward a few years, is an 
illustration of this fact. In i\larch, 1878, 1\1. I.4UC Letellier, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, quarrelled with his Cab- 
inet, and disInissed the Premier, 
1. C. 13. de Bonchervil1e, 
and his tninistry, alleging, as justification for bis act, that 
the GovernInent was in the habit of passing various n1eas- 
ures without his knowledg-e, anò of generally negleeting to 
consult with hilll. lIe then plaeerl 1\1. J oly in office, though 
1\1. J oIy's ministry \vere unable to cOJumand a majority in 
the IIonse. A petition \vas thereupon ad<<iressed to the 
Governor in Council, praying for 1\1. Letellier's dismissal. 
Lord I
orne'
 ministers ad vised him to accede to tbe petition. 
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Lord I
orne objected, 011 th
 gronnd that, t hough a Govern 
or-General appointed a Ijeutcnant-Governor, on the ad ,.ice 
of his nlinisters, the rcnloval of the Lieuteuallt-Govcrllor was 
a matter for his own personal decision. "fhis point of view 
seemed to be authorized by the \vords oftbe Dominion Act; 
but an appeal from Lord Lorne to Sir 
Iichael IIicks-Beach, 
the Colonial Secretary, received a reply counselling the 
Governor-General to give way to his ministers. Thus the 
Imperial Government withdrew from the representative of 
the Crown all but the lnerest semblance of authority, and 
made him - what indeed he should be, but certainly was 
not intended to be at the tinle \vhen the confederation was 
formed-the figure-head of the Dominion, the mouth-piece fOl' 
the utterances oftbe Canadian legislature. Acting upon the 
advice of the Colonial Secretary, Lord Lorne gave way, M. 
Luc I
etellier was removed, and with him went the last pre- 
tension of England to rule her North American colonies. 
Still, there is a vast difference between the charm of a 
cOlnplpte and that of a merely virtual independence. The 
tinle nlight come when Canada would feel ambitious of a 
carper and a history all her o\vn. In a merely practical 
point of view she might object to the dangerous fellowship 
of a country which is liable to be engaged in wars \vith 
States \,Those fleets might harass Canadian sea-ports; or 
\vhose arnlies, in at least one case, Inight cross the Canadian 
frontier line. The very reasonahle policy which might in- 
duce England sometime to say that the Canadians must de- 
fend themselves, might well seem to the Canadians to be ap- 
propriately follo"red up by a declaration on the part of the 
Dominion that, if she must defend hersel
 she must be fi"ee 
fron1 responsibility for the foreign })olicy of England. Inde- 
])clldel1ce, therefore, is a possibility of tbe future, although it 
. bas not yet corne to be a question in practical politi('
. l
ut 
then there is the third possibility to which 
I1". J3onrinot 
refers-that of "consolidation into the empire." Canada. 
might become one member of a great English federation, 
and in that way have a voice in directing the foreign policy 
of England, while admitting English opinion to a voice in 
the construction of Cana.difLll tariffs. "fhis qU
8tion concerns 
the destinies of 1110St other colonies of li-reat Britain; of all 
ber colonies in tÎ1l1e. What i
 to comp of Australia? "rhat 
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colony has no United St.ates near at hand to suggest a pos- 
sibility of annexation; and her cboice is apparently limited 
to tbe alternative of independence or "consolidation into 
the empire." Independence is surely in this case a natural 
and a possible solution. Australia is well suited by her 
geographical position and the circumstances of her po1itical 
gro\vth to form, if it were necessary, a confederation of her 
own. Australia now consists offive separate colonies-New 
South '\Vales, Victoria, Western Australia, South Australia, 
and Queensland; all these are provinces of one vast island, 
the largest island in tbe world. We leave N e,v Zealand, 
and even 'ras1l1ania, out of consideration for the moment. 
Tasmania, and even New Zealand, Inight naturally enough 
forln part of an Australian confederation, and should of ne- 
cessity form part of such a confederation were it Austral- 
asian. For the present, however, ,ve prefer to speak of thl' 
colonies \vhich are bound together within the shore-lines of 
the one great island. All these colonies have now repre- 
sentative government, with responsible ministries, and par- 
liamentary cham bel's. New South Wales is tbe oldest of 
the group. Its political life may be said to date fr0l11 1853, 
,vhen it first received what is fairly to be called a cOllstitu- 
tion. For ten years previously it had possessed a sort of 
legislature, consisting of a single Chamher, of which half 
the members were nominee, and the other half elected. 
One of the most distinguished members of that Chalnber 
for many years was 1\11'. Lo\ve, \yho appears to have learned 
to hate democratic government from watching over its ear- 
liest infancy, as some women inl bibe a dislike to all children 
from having had to do too rlluch nursery - work in their 
girlhood. Victoria, which was separated from New South 
'Vales ill 1851, got her liberal constitution in 1856. The 
other colonies followed by degrees. The constitutional sys- 
tems differ among themselves as to certain of their details. 
The electoral qualification, for example, differs considerably. 
Generally 
peaking, however, they may be set down as all 
alike illustrating thp principles and exereising tbe influence 
of repre
enta.tive govprnUlput. 'rhey arp training - Rcboots 
ft)}" the '\TOl'h.. of eOluplete inùependence, if ever it 
houl<1 suit 
the inte1"psts of the Uolollips to Rta1"1 al,solnt.elv fur thern. 
oJ 
a:;el,'es. 'fhey Lave not got on so far without IHuch confu- 
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sion and DlallY sad Illistakes. The constitutional controver- 
sies and difficulties in Victoria and in other Australian colo- 
nies are a favorite exalnple \vith some ,vriters and speakers, 
to sho\v the failure of the delnocratic principle in goveru- 
mente But it is al \vays forgotten that t he principle of rep- 
resentative governnlent in a colony like Victoria is, as a nU1.t- 
ter of uecessity, that of den10cracy. Even those ,vho believe 
the aristocratic iufluence illvalnable in the lite of a. nation 
must see that New South 'Vales and Victoria and Queens- 
land n1ust sOlneho\v contrive to do \vithout such an influ- 
ence. An aristocracy cannot be in} ported; nor can it be 
sown in the evpning to grow up uext nlorning. The colo- 
nists are cOlnpelIed to construct a systen1 \\yithout it. There 
are many difficulties ill their way. It is often carelessly said 
that they ought to fiud the ,vork easy enough, because they 
have the exanlple and the experience of England to guide 
them. But they have no such guide. The conditions un- 
der which the colonies have to create a constitutional 
systeul are entirely different from those of England; so 
different, indeed, that there nlust be a certain danger of 
going astray silnply from trying to follow England's ex- 
ample under circunlstances entirely unlike those of Eng- 
land. 
Despit.e all confusion or blundering, ho\vever, it is clear 
that the Australian colonies are growing and prospering, 
and that their gradual training in the business of politlí
al 
goverillnent \vill soon bring each of them to tbe princi- 
ples and the n1eebanism best suited for its condition and its 
developnlent. 1\.1l the lessons lately taught by the HOlne 
Government have been, and very properly, that they nlust 
Inanage their affairs and conlpose their donlestic quarrels 
\\yithout the intervention of Ilnperial authority. This has 
heen ilnpressed upon then} just as earnestly by Conserva- 
tive as by Liberal Secretaries of State. The Victorian dead- 
lock, as it ,vag called, is a recent exanlple. It began \vith 
a dispute bet \\yeen the two Charnbers as to the paympnt of 
nlelnbers. r-fhe [uajority in the Legislative Asselubly, or 
House of Commons, passed as usual the estinlate for the 
payment of nlem bers, the RystelTI of paying the ß1ernbel.s 
ha ",ing prevailed since 1872. It ,\yas thro\vn out by the 
Legislative Council, or Senate. rrhe Chief Secretary-oJ; 
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as ,\'e should call hinI, the Pritue-Illinister- of the colony, 
1\[1'. Grahall1 Berry, added. the amount to the Appropria- 
tion Bill. The Legislative Council refused to pass the Bil1. 
The n1Ïlli
try retorted by disn1Ïssing, or threatening to dis- 
Iniss, a ,vhole arnlY of Goyerument officials - county court 
judges, 111agistrates, coroners, and other functionaries-on 
the ground that they bad not the money to pay their sala.. 
ries. Constitutional governnlent seemed for the moment to 
bave really conle to a dead-lock. Both Chanlbers eagerly 
appealed to the Governor. "fhe Governor, acting on the ad- 
vice of the Colonial Office, preserved a strict neutrality. 
The nloney question was tenlporarily settled by a sort of 
cOlnpron1Ïse; hut the popular Assenlbly at once set to work, 
\vith the assistance of the Colollial 
linistry, to din1Ínish the 
po\\'er of the Upper Chaluber. They adopted a 111CaSUre for 
that purpose; but the question ,vas how to get the Upper 
Ch:l1nber t.o pass it. 1\lr. Berry canle to England to endeav- 
or to prevail upon the Govenlnlent here to effect a change 
in the Victorian constitution by an Inlperial decree. The 
Conservative Secretary of State, Sir 1\Iichael IIicks- Beach, 
nrrnly refused to interfere. Only in the very last extremity, 
it \vas authoritatively declared, could the Inotber country 
interfere in the don1estic disputes of a colony having parlia- 
nlentary in
titutions and a responsible ministry. This ,vas 
an inlportallt declaration, and it announced a just and ,vise 
l'e
olYe. 1:'he training given by self-govcrnnlent ,,'ould be 
of little value or substance, indeed, if the mother country 
\\Tere to undertake to intervene ,vhenever anything ,vent 
wrong, and on her o,vn authority try to set it right. The 
Australian colonies have therefore, like the donlinion of Can- 
ada, a virtual independence. They have the right of com- 
plete 
elt:governn)ent. Only the Jlalne of a distinct nation- 
ality is ,vanting. As in the case of the don1Ínion of Cana- 
da, so, too, in that of Australia, it is quite possible that the 
colonists n1ay Rometime feel inspired by the longing for a 
national independence. In such a condition of things the 
geographical situation of Australia ,vould Inake the experi- 
Inent 
eeln even nlore natural than that of Canada. Austra- 
lia, girt by her ocean
, and ,vith the Tasnlanian and N e\v 
Zealand islands for associates, \yould fornl a natural federa- 
tion apart: a federation quite capable of living for itself, anti 
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of having in tbe future a distinct nationality, alld perhaps a 
great history. 
But Australia, or Australasia, wonhl also Lp well fitted to 
take her part in that \v ider and grander federation which is 
already the dream and the faith of InallY colonists and sOlne 
Englishmen. This is the third choiee 'v hich 1\lr. Bourillot 
contenlplates as offered to the colonie
 and to England. 
""Thy, it is asked, should there not be a great Confederation 
of England, of Ireland, and of tbe states that are now colo- 
nies? 'Vhy should there not be an Imperial I>ariialllent, 
then truly Imperial, in which each of these separate prov- 
inces or states 
hould be represented for common pu rpose8, 
,,,bile each had separately its local legislature to arrange its 
own domestic affairs? Why should Canada, should Victo- 
ria, should Cape Colony, or Natal, or New Zealand, be left 
absolutely without a voice in the decision of those ÎInpor- 
tant questions of foreign policy, of peace and war, \vhich 
nlay have such nlomentous results for anyone of those 
provinces? A war with the United StateR would uudoubt- 
edly bring on an invasion of Canada. The Crimean war 
seemed at one time destined to invite a Itussian raid upon 
some of the Australian colonies. Wh y should colonies like 
these be allo\ved no share in deciding the policy which may 
possibly come to its most monlentous issue on their o'vu 
soil? If the colonies are never to have that voice in Im- 
perial affairs, is it likely that they will long continue luere.. 
ly to hang on to the skirts of England? Then, again, one 
great difficulty betw'een England and her colonies is caused 
by the different vie\\"s which they take on question
 of tar- 
iff and taxation. Canada, for exaluple, enforces against 
Great Britain the severest protective systenl. English pol- 
iticians and manufacturers chafe so much at this that it 
seems likely to be the cause at one tilDe or other of a quar- 
rel which no fine })hrases on either side can conjure a \\7ay. 
An English statesnlan of the present day has said that, as 
we lost some of our Alnerican colonies because we inHisted 
upon taxing them, we Inay lORe thp other
 becauAe \\"e ,viII 
not pertuit then} to tax HH. 1\Jight not this difficulty, too, 
\,e rPllloved fron1 the l)ath of the fnturp if ("olonl
t
 and in- 
hahitant:;; of the Jlluther country alike 
at in thp on(
 Tlnpp- 
rial legiHlature, and diseus
ed ill COllllllon their great con). 
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mon interests? I
 not sonIC such }H'inciplp, indeed, the 
prohable solution of the problenl of goverrllucnt fcu" systems 
'Hade np of various and \vic1ply spparated proviuces and na- 
tionalitie
? IIere, too, \vould be a frame\vork always wide 
enough for the reception of new creations. The process 
\vhich in the Anlerican F:,epublic converts first a desert into 
a territory, and then a territory into a state, ,votdd admit 
new provinee after new vrovince into this great federated 
systeill. 'Vho shall say that even the future relations of 
the peoples of IIinc10stan rnight not be satisfactorily pro- 
vided for by such a prineiple of feùeration? Irnmense, no 
doul)t, are the difficulties that lie in the way of such a 
scheme. To many luinds it ,vill seem that only the merest 
drealuers could entertain the idea.' But the so-called dream- 
ers would, perhaps, have something to say for the prac- 
ticable nature of their plan. "rhey might at least retort 
upon their critics by asking, "\Vhat, then, bave you who 
call yourselves practical men, and despise the dreamers of 
c.lreams-\vh
t have you to suggest? Do you really believe 
that things can al\vays go on as they are going now? You 
have eyes; open them and look beyond your own parish, 
your o,vn club, coterie, or village, and say whether you think 
it possible that great colonies like those of British North 
America and those of Australasia are likely to remain al- 
\va
ys content \vith their present anomalous condition, or 
that your o,vn people ,vould remain forever content with it, 
even if the colonists ,vere never to cOll1plain? What, then, 
flo you expect? Annexation to An1erica in the one case; 
indt 1 pendence in the other; or perhaps independence in both, 
and in all? To that result, if it must corne to that, thp mind 
of England ,vould have to reconcile her
e]f: She has no Im- 
perial privilege to interfere \vith the destinies of the ,vorid. 
But in the nlcan time would it not be the part of you, the 
practical men, to consider \vhether that othf.ir sng
estion is 
not more desirable as well as more easy to realize; that 
scheme of a great f(-1deration which should reconcile the sev- 
pral intereRts and the individual energies of the colonies 
with the central policy of a great, fi-ee empire? 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


"BEGINS WITH SOLDAN, ENDS 'VITII PRESTER JOHN." 
IN the SUlllIner of 1867 England received ,\\Tith strange 
w
lcome a strange visitor. "Quis novus hie l10stris suc- 
cessit sedibus hospes?" I
ooking for\vard into the future 
\ve may, indeed, apply yet other ,vords of Dido, and Hay of 
the ne,v-comer to these shores, "Quibus ille jactatus fatis!" 
It \\'as the Sultan of Turkey ,vho caUle to visit England-the 
Sultan .L\.bdul-Aziz, ,vhose career ,vas to end ten years after 
in dethronenlent and suicide. Abdul-Aziz ,vas the first Sul- 
tan ,vho ever set his foot on English soil. lIe ,,'as ,velcolned 
,vith a sho\v of enthusiasl11 which made cool observers ,von- 
der and shrug their shoulders. The Cretan insurrection was 
going on, and the Sultan's generals ".ere doing ernel ,vork 
among the unfortunate rebels of that Greek race with which 
the people of England had so long and so loudly professed 
the deepest synlpathy. Yet the Sultan ,vas received by 
Englishmen \vith ,vhat must have seemed to him a genuine 
outburst of national enthusiasm. As a matter of course, he 
received the usual Conrt entertainnlents; but he ,vas also 
entertained gorgeously by the I.Jord l\fayor and Corporation 
of London; he ,vent in state to the Opera and the Crystal 
Palace; he sa \v a revie\v of the fleet, in company ,vith the 
Queen, at Spithead; he \vas run after and shouted for by vast 
cro,vds 'v herever he showed his dark and melancholy face, 
on ,vhich even then the sullen shado,v of the future might 
seenl to have been cast. IIis presence thre\v conlpletely 
into the background that of his non1inal vassal the Viceroy 
of Egypt, who might otherwise have been a very sufficient 
lion in hirnself: Abdul-Aziz doubtless believed in the gen- 
uineness of the reception, and thong-ht it denoted a real and 
a lasting sympathy ,vith him and his State. lIe did not 
kno". ho,," easily cro\vd
 are gathered and the fire of popu- 
1ar enthusiaslu is lighted in London. The Shah of Persia 
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1vas to experience tbe same sort of reception not long after; 
Garibaldi had enjoyed it not long before; l{ossuth had had 
it in his tirne. Sülne of the ne,vspapers politely professed to 
believe that the visit ,vould be productive of \vonderfnl re- 
sults to Turkey. rrhe Sultan, it was suggested, ,vould sure- 
ly return to Constantinople \vith hi
 head full of new ideas 
gathered up in the \Vest. He would go back much inI- 
pressed by the evidences of the blessings of our constitu- 
tional governnlent, and the progressive nature of our civic 
institutions. lIe would read a lesson in tbe glass and iron 
of the Crystal Palace, the solid splendors of the Guildhall. 
lIe \vould learn sonlething frolll the directors of the rail \\?ay 
cOlnpallies, and something froln the IJord l\fayor. The Cat- 
tle-sho\v at the Agricultural IIall could not be lost on his 
obser,-ant eyes. 'fhe result would be a new era for 1'urkey 
-another new era: the real ne\v era this time. 'rhe poor 
Sultan's head Illust have been sadly bernused by all the ya,- 
rious 
ights he \\'as forced to see. He left England just be- 
fore the public had had time to get tired of hilll; aud the 
ne\v era did not appear to be any nearer for Turkey after 
his return bOllle. 
1\lr. Disraeli astonisbed and amused the public, toward the 
close of] 867, by a declaration he made at a dinner which 
,vas given in his honor at Edin burgh. The cOßlpany ,vere 
surprised to learn that he had fur many years been a thor- 
ough refornler and an ad vocate of popular suffrage, and that 
he had only kept his convictions to himself because it ,vas 
nece8
ary to instil them gently into the n1Ïnds of his politi- 
cal col1eagues. "I had," he said, "to prepare the mind of 
the country, and to educate-if it be not arrogant to use 

u("h a phrase-to educate our party. It is a large party, 
and requires its attention to be called to questions of this 
kiud \vith SOllle pressure. I had to prepare the Il1ind of Par- 
] iament and the country on this question of l:'cform." All the 
tillIe, therefore, that 1\lr. Disraeli ,vas fighting against Re- 
fornl I
iIls, he ,vas really trying to lead his party" ,,-ith a 
gpntle hand, thither, oh, thither," to\vard the principles of 
popular reform. 1'his then, people gaid, is \vhat Vivian Grey 
Ineant 'VhCll he declared tbat for state
Hnen \\rho ,yould rule, 
"our wisdom lTIUSt be concealed under folly, and our con- 
stancy under caprice." Some members of the party \\yhich 
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l\[r. Disl"aeli professed to have thus elevcrly educated, ,verp a 
little scandalized and even shocked at the ii.auk eOlllp08urp 
of his confession; SOlne ,vpre ofIellded; it seeIllcd to t}leill 
that their ingenious instructor had 1l1ade fools of thenl. I:
u t 
the general public, as usual, persisted in refusing to take 1\11"0 
J)israeli seriously, or to fasten on hinl any l110ral responsibil
 
ity for anything he might say or do. It Tl1ight have hPPll 
wrong in another statesman to pnt Oll for years the prOf(}H- 
sion of Conservatism in order that he luight get tnore d
ep- 
Iy into the confidence of Conservatives and instil into theI1l 
the principles of 1\1r. Bright. But in 1\11". Disraeli it ,vas of 
no conseqnence; that \\Tas his ,vay; if he \vere anything but 
that he ,vould not be Mr. Disraeli; he \vonld not be leader 
of the Honse of Commons; he would not be Prirne-minister 
of England. 
For to that it soon came; caIne at last. "At this mo- 
ment ho\v many a powerful noble \\rants only \vit to be a 
minister; and 'v hat wants Vivian Grey to attain the 
alne 
end?" 'Vhat Vivian Grey once wanted to attain that end 
he had long since compassed. Only the opportunity was 
lately needed to make him Prirne-n1Ïnister; and that oppor- 
tunity canle early in I 868. I
or(l Derby's health had for 
sorne time been so ,veakly tha t he ,vas anxious to get rid 
of the trouble of office as soon as pOBsible. In February, 
1868, he becalne so ill that his eondition excited the gravest 
anxiety. lIe rallied, indeed, an(l gre,v much better; but he 
took the warning, and detern1Ïned on retiring from office. 
lIe tendered his resignation, and it was accepted by the 
Queen. It fell to the lot of his son, Lord Stanley, to lllake 
the announcement in the House of COllln10ns. "fhere was 
a general regret felt for the retirement of IJord Derby fronl 
a leading place in politics; but as soon as it appeared that 
his physical condition ,vas not actually hopeleH
, men's 
minds turned at once from hiIl1 to his successor. No one 
could now doubt that IVIr. DisJ"aeli's time had conle. The 
patient career, the thirty years' \var against difficulties, \vere 
to have the long-desired re\vard. The Queen Rent for l\Ir. 
Disraeli, and invited him to aSSUlne Lord Derby's vacated 
place and to form a Governn1ent. By a curious coincidence 
the autograph letter containing this invitation 'V3S brought 
frOtH Osborne to the new Prin1p-Jninister by General Grey, 
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the IHan \vho defeated 1\11'. Disraeli in his first endeavor to 
enter the IIouse of COllilnons. That was the contest for 
'Vyeomhe in June, 1832. It was a 111emorahle contest in 
many ways. It \va
 the last election under the }Jolitieal 
conditions \\'hich the Reforn1 Bill brought to a close. '-rhe 
]{eform Bill had only just been passed \vhen the \Vyconlbc 
election took place, and. had not COIne into actual operation. 
'1:'he state of the poll is aUlusing to read of no\v. '-fhirty-five 
voters, all told, registered their suffrages. '-rwcnty - three 
votcd for (;oIonel Grey, as he then was; t\vel ve ,vere in- 
duced to support 1\11'. Disraeli. Then 1\11'. Disraeli retired 
frOln the contest, and Colonel Grey was proclaitnecl the r<,p- 
resentative of'Vycombe by a rnajority of eleven. Nor had 
W ycombe exhausted in the contest all its electoral strength. 
There were, it seemed, two voters n10re in the borough who 
would have polled, if it were necessary, on the side of Colonel 
Grey. 1\lr. Disraeli's successful rival in that first struggle 
for a seat in Parlialnent was now the bearer of the Qupen's 
invitation to 1\1r. Disraeli to become Prin1e-minister of Eng- 
land. '-fhe public in general were ,veIl pleaseù that 1\lr. 
Disraeli should reach the object of his ambition. It seetHed 
only the fit return for his long and hard struggle again
t so 
many adverse conditions. He had battled ,vith his evil 
stars; and his triumph over them pleased n10st of those who 
haò observed the contest. 1\lr. J1--'rank II. IIill, in that re- 
Inarkable book, unrivalled in its \vay, \vhich bears the rnod- 
est nanle of "Political Portraits," Rpeaks of Mr. Disraeli's 
curiously isolated position in the I-Ionse of COInnlons. " lie 
sits like a solitary gladiator waiting the signal for com bat. " 
The sentence is adn1irable as a description. Nothing coulò 
be happier as a comparison. For the very reason that l\tIr. 
Disraeli bad al \vays been like the solitary gladiator, the 
public were all the nlore pleased \vhen his long, lonely 
struggle "for his own hand" carried off the prize at last. 
The public never looked on 1\1r. Disraeli, up to this period 
of his career at least, as anything but a brilliant glaòiator. 
'rhe author of "Political Portraits" observes, that "Mr. 
Disraeli's Prell1iership iR relnarkable chiefly for the t:
ct that 
hp was I)rime-Inini
tpr." 1"hi
 too \Y:1S trul'. It i
 a eorrec.t 
description of that 
horL SP:1HOIl of I"U Ie ". hieh en tHe to Mr. 
Disraeli on the rctirl'llll'llt of I..4ord Dcrl,y. But. if 1\11'. IIill 
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were to take up the subject no,v, he would probably admit 
that .1\lr. Disraeli's second Pren1Ïership ,vas reluarkable for 
a good many other things besides the fact that he ,vas a 
second time PriIue-minister. 
The new Premier made fe,v changes in his Cabinet. His 
former lieutenant, Lord Cairns, had been for SOIne tilue one 
of the I.Jords-j ustiees of the Court of Chancery. 1\lr. Disraeli 
n1ade him Lord Chancellor. In order to do this he had to 
undertake the sorue\\That ungracious task of informing Lord 
Chehnsford, who sat on the ,vool-sack during Lord Dcrby's 
tenure of office, that his services ,,"ould no longer be re- 
quired. Lord Chelmsford's friellds ,vere very angry, and a 
painful controversy began in the ne\vspapers. It was plain- 
ly stated by some of the aggrieved that I.Jord Chelmsford 
had been put aside because he had sho\vn himself too firlnly 
independent in his selection of judges. But there seelllS no 
reason to ascribe 1\11". Disraeli's action to any other than its 
obvious and reasonable motive. IIis mini
try ,vas singular- 
ly ,veak in debating talent in the House of Lords. Lord 
Cairns ,vas one of the Lest Parlian1entary debaters of the 
day; Lord Chelmsford ,vas hardly entitled to be called a 
Parliamentary debater at all. Lord Cairns ,vas a really 
great lawyer; Lord Cheln1sford ,vas only a lawyer of re- 
spectable capacity. Lord Chehllsford was at that time 
nearly seventy-five years old, and Lord Cairns ,vas qnarter 
of a century younger. It is surely not necessary to search 
for ungenerous or ilnvroper nlotives to explain the act of 
the new Prime- nlinister in preferring the one man to the 
other. 1\lr. Disraeli merely did his duty. Nothing could 
justify a minister ,vho had the opportunity and the respon- 
sibility of such a choice in decidillg to retain Lord Cheln1s- 
ford rather than to bring in Lord Cairns. 
No other change was important. 
Ir. Ward IInnt, a re- 
spectable country gentlelnan of no grea t position and of 
moderate abilities, becanle Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the room oflVlr. Disraeli. 1\lr. 'Valpole, who had been in the 
Cabinet for SOllle time without office, retired from the Ad- 
ministration altogether. A good deal of ,,,,,ork ,vas got 
through in the session. A bill was introd ueed to put a stop 
to the system of public execution
, anù passed with little 
difficulty. The only objection raised ,vas urgetl by tho
e 
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who tlJol1
ht the time had come for abolishing the system 
of capital punislu11ent altogether. Public executions had 
long gro\vn to be a scandal to the country. Every voice 
had been crying out against theIne 'fhe author of the 
"lngoldsby Legends" had Blade a public execution the sub- 
ject of a bitter and painfÙl satire. DiekenR had denounced 
the 8ystenl ,vith generous \'ehernence; 'I'hackeray had borne 
stern testimony to its aborninations. A puhlic execution in 
Lonrlon "Tas a scene to fill an observer ,vith sonlething like 
a loathing for the whole hUlnan race. "fhrough all the long 
uight before the execution the precincts of the prison bc- 
canle a hivouac ground for the rnffianisnl of the metropolis. 
'fhe roughs, the harlots, the protes
ional rohbers, and the 
prospective murderers held high festival there. 'fhe air 
reekec1 \vith the snlcH of strong drink, \\Tith filthy jokes and 
oaths and bla
phenlY. 
"he soul took its flight as if it ,vere 
a trapeze perfornler in a circus. The moral effect of the 
scene, as an example to evil-doer
, ,vas about as great as the 
moral effect of a cock-fight. "fhe denloralizing effect, ho\v- 
ever, ,vas broad ani{ de
p. It Inay be doubted \vhether one 
in ten thousand of those who for nlere curiosity can1e to see 
an execution did not go away a ,vorse creature than he had 
COllIe. As the old.-fashioned intrarnnral burial-ground. made 
by its o\vn vapors ne,v corpses to fill it, so the atmosphere 
of the public exeeution generated fresh crin1Ïnals to exhibit 
on the scaffòld. Posterity \vill probaùly ,vouder how the 
ng-e, \vhich would have scouted the idea of any wholesoll1e 
pffect being \vrought by public floggings, could have re- 
ll1ained so long under the belief that any Inanner of good 
could be done by the systetn of public executions. Since 
the change made in 1868, the exeeutioll takes place ".ithin 
the precincts of the jail; it is \vitnessed by a few selected 
persons, usually including representatives of the press, and 
it is certified by the verdict of a coroner's jury. 
Another change of ancient 8y
tem \\"as made by the nleas- 
ure ,vhich took a,vay fi.om tbe Iionse of Conunons the power 
of deciding election petitions. The long-established cnstoln 
,vas, that an election petition was referred to a Conlnlittee 
of the House of Commons, \vho heard the evidence on both 
t-'ldcR, and then dceirled by majority of votes as to the right 
of the person elected to hold the seat. "fhe systcrll ,vas 
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open to some obvious objections. The one great and cry- 
ing evil of our electioneering was then the bribery ånd cor- 
ruption which attended it. A Parliamentary COlnnlittee 
could hardly be expected to deal very stringently ,vith brib- 
ery, seeing that most of the menlbers of the COlIln1Ïttee ,vere 
sure to have carried on or authorized bribery on their own 
account. Å false public conscience had grown up with re- 
gard to bribery. Few men held it really in hatred. The 
country gentleman whose own vote, when once he had been 
elected, was unpurchasable by any llloney bribe, thought it 
quite a natural and legitinlate thing that he should buy his 
seat by corrupting voters. As in a fornler age no gentle- 
man thought it ,vrong to seduce a ,voman, so in a very re- 
cent day no man with llloney tbought it improper to spend 
some of his rnoney in corrupting electors. 'Vhat censure 
,vas it likely a country squire ,vould have got fifty years 
ago if accused before a council of squires of having seduced 
sonle tenant's wife or daughter 
 J llst so m neb ,vonld a rich 
man have got twenty years ago from a Parliamentary COln- 
rnittee if it were proved that hp had allowed his agent to 
layout nloney ingeniously for hinl in bribes. Then, again, 
the decision of the Parlianlentary COInmittee was very often 
determined by the political opinions of the nlajority of its 
menluers. Åcute persons used to say that when once the 
Conln1Íttee had been formed tbey could tell ,,,hat its decision 
,vould be. "Show me the men, and I'll show you the de- 
cision," was tbe principle. It was not al "rays found to be 
so in practice. A Comn1Ïttee with a Conservative lllajority 
did sOlnetillles decide against a Conservative candiòate. A 
COlnnlÍttee with a majority of Whigs has been kllo,vn to 
unseat a Whig occupant. But in general the decision of 
the Comn1Ïttee was either influenced by the political opin- 
ions of its majority, or, what was near]y as bad, so far as 
public influence was concerned, it 'vas believed to be so 
influenced. There had, therefore, been for a long tilne an 
opinion growing up that something must be done to bring 
about a reform, and in 1867 a Parliamentary Se]ect COIl1- 
mittee repol.ted in favor of abandoning a1together the sys- 
tem of referring election petitions to a trilHlna1 cOlnpospd 
of members of the IIouse of Commons. "fhe proposal of this 
Committee was, that every petition should be referred to 
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VIlC of tbe Judges of the HU perior court s at '\tVestIuiuster, 
\\Tith po\ver to decide both la \v and fact, aud to report !Jot 
only as to the seat but as to the extent of bribery and 
corruption in the constituency. rrhe Judges then1se]ves 
strongly objected to having such dutie:s Ï1nposed upon thClll. 
The Lord Chief:justice stated on their behalf that he had 
consulted ,vith theIll, and was charged by them, one and 
all, to convey to the Lord Chancellor "their strollg and 
unanin10us feeling of insuperable objection to undertaking 
functions the effect of 'v hich would be to lower and de- 
grade the judicial office, and to destroy, or at all events 
Inaterially iInpair, the confidence of the public in the thor- 
ough irupartiality and inflexihle integrity of the Judges, 
\v hen in the course of their ordinary duties political nlat- 
ters corne incidentally before them." N otwithstal1ding the 
ohjections of the J uc1ges, however, the Governrl1ent, after 
having n1ade one or two unsuccessfu] experiments at a lueas- 
ure to ill8titute a new court for the trial of election petitions, 
brought in a bill to refer such petitions to a single Judge, 
selected froln a list to be made by arral1gen1ent arnong the 
Judges of the three superior courts. 1'his bill, ,vhich was to 
be ill operation for three years as an experiment, ,vas carried 
\vitbout luuch difficulty. It has been renewed since that 
til
e, and 
lightly altered. The principle of referring elec. 
Lion petitions to the decision of a legal tribuual remains in 
(orce, and it is very unlikel y indeed that the IIouse of COUl- 
Inons will ever recover its ancient privilege. 1\1any mClnbers 
)f that flonse still regret the change. rrhey say, and not 
unreasonably, that with time and the purifying effect of pub- 
lie opinion the objections to the old system woulil have died 
a\vay. A Committee of the House of Comn1ons ,vould have 
COllle to reg-ard bribery as all honest and decent men Inust 
in time regard it. rrhey would ackno\vledge it a crin1e, aI;ti 
brand it accordingly. So too it is surely probable that mem- 
hers of the I-Ioube of Commons sitting to he3f an election 
IH.\tition \\yould have p:ot over that low condition of political 
11lorals \vhich allo\\red them to give, or be suspected of giv- 
ing, thpir deci
ion for partisan purposes ,vithout regard to 
f:1ets and to justi(1(\ ()n th(ì othpr halJd
 it scenlR a Rtrange 
allo[nal y that a .I udg(' )na Y Hot only dechu'(-' the candidate 
of the rnajority disentitled to a seat, hut declare the candi. 
II.-2E> 
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date of the ll1inority entitled to it. In one celebrated ca
e 
of an Irish election the candidate elected by an over\\1helm- 
iug majority ,,,as unseated by the decision of the Judge; 
the candidate ,,'bo had a very sn1all minority of votes in his 
favor ,vas installed in the seat. It ,vas obviously absurd to 
call such a man the representative of the constituency. It 
is right to say that none of the effects anticipated by the 
Chiet:'justice ,\Tere felt in England. The impartiality of the 
Judges ,vas never called in question. In Ireland it was oth- 
er\\'ise, at least in some instances. Judges are rarely ap- 
pointed in Ireland ,,"ho have not held la\v office; and law 
office ib usually obtained by parlialnentary, in other words, 
by partisan service. There is not, therefore, always the same 
confidence in the irnpartiality of the Judges in Ireland that 
prevails in England, and it n1ust be o\vned that, in one or 
t\\TO instances at least, the effect of referring an election peti- 
tion to the decision of an Irish Judge was not by any means 
favorable to the public faith, either in the dignity or the im- 
partiality of the Bench. Of late years some really stringent 
llleasures have been taken against bribery. Several boroughs 
have been disfranchised altogether because of the gross 
and seen1ingly ineradicable corruption that prevailed there. 
rrime, education, and public opinion will probahly before long 
cleanse our political system of the stain of bribery. Before 
long, surely, it will be accounted as base to give as to take 
a bribe. 
rrbe Honse of Lords, too, abandoned about this time one 
of their ancient usages-the custom of voting by proxy. A 
Select Comnlittee of the Peers had recommended that the 
practice should be discontinued. It was defended, of course, 
as every antiquated and anonlalous practice is sure to be de- 
fended. It was urged, tor example, that no men can be bet- 
ter qua1ified to understand the great political questions of 
the day than members of the House of Peers who are em- 
ployed in the diplon1atic service abroad, and that it is unfair 
to exclude th
se n1en from affirrning their opinion by a vote, 
even though they cannot quit their posts and return horne 
to give the vote in person. 
"his small grievance, if it ,vere 
one, was very properly held to be of little account \vhen conl- 
pared \vith the obvious ohjections to the practice. The 
House of Lords, however, were not willing absolutely and 
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forever to give up the privilege. They only passed a stand- 
ing order" that the practice of calling for proxies on a di- 
vision be discontinued, and that t\VO days' notice be given 
of any Illotion for the suspension of the order." It is not 
likely that any attenlpt will be made to suspend the order 
and rene,v the obsolete practice. 
rrhe Government ventured this year on the bold but judi- 
cious step of acq uiring possession of all the lines of telegraph, 
and making the control of cOlnn1tu1Ïcation by \\Tire a part of 
the business of the Post-office. 
'bey did not succeed in mak- 
ing a very good bargain of it, anù for a tilDe the new man- 
agement resulted in the most distracting confusion. But 
the country highly approved of the purchase. The Post-ot: 
flce has long been one of the best 11lanaged departments of 
the Civil Service. 
An important event in the year's history was the success- 
ful conclusion of the expedition into Abyssinia. We have 
already n1entioned that Inuch alarnl had long been felt in 
the country \vith regard to the fate of a nUluber of British 
subjects, men and 'V0I11en, ,vho were held in captivity by 
Theodore, I{ing of Abyssinia. A vague, Inysterious interest 
hung around Abyssinia. It is a land \vhich claims to have 
held the prirnitive Christians, and to have the bones of St. 
l\Iark anlong its treasury of sacred relics. It held hlst to the 
Christian faith, accol.ding to its O\\Tn views of thnt faith, ,\Then 
Egypt flung it aside after the Arab invasion. The Abyssin- 
ians trace the origin of their eln pire back to the tiIue of 
Solomon, ",'hen the Queen of Sheba visited hin1. 1'he En1- 
peror or King of ....\hys
inia ,vas the Prester John, the Inys- 
terious king-priest of the 1\liddle Ages. If Sir John 
lan- 
deville may be accepted as any authority, that traveller avers 
that the title of PrcRter John rose from the fllct that one of 
the early king-s of Abyssinia \vent \vith a Christian knight 
into a Christiall Church in Egypt, and \\?as so charrned ,vith 
the service tbat he vo,ved he ,vonid thenceforth take the 
title of priest. lIe fUl.ther declared that "he wolde ha,Te 
the nan1e of the first preest that wente out of the Chirche; 
and his name ,vas John." A traveller ,yhom not a few were 
disposed to class \vith Sir John l\landeville, brought back to 
Europe in a later day sOlne marvellous tales of the Abys- 
sinians. An advertiselnent prefixed to the third VOIUIllC of 
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Bnffoll's "History of Birds" ackno\\rledgcs "tbe free and 
generous cOlnn1u1lication \vhich I had of the dra\vings and 
observations of 1\lr. James Bruce, \vho, returning fro)]} Nn- 
Jllidia antI the interior parts of Abyssinia, stayed in Iny 
house for several days, and n1ade Ule a partaker of the 
kIlO\V ledge \vhich he had acquired iu a tour 110 less fatiguillg 
than hazardous." The publication of J
rllce'8 "rrravel
 ill 
Aby
sillia" excited an interest which \\Tas further infialucd 
by the fierce controversy as to the accu racy of his statc- 
Jnents and descriptions. Some at least of Bruce's Blost dis- 
puted assertions have been confirulell siuce his day ùy the 
observations of other travellers. The curiosity as to the 
land ofPrester John \vas revived for nlodern times by Bruce 
and the controversy 11ruce called up, aud in addition to the 
pu ùlic anxiety on aecount of the English prisoners, there 
,vas in England a certain vague cxpectation of InarveIlou8 
rcsults to come of a nli]itary expedition into the land of an- 
cient lnystery. AI110ng the captives in Theodore's hand
 
\vere Ca ptain Cameron, her l\fajest y's Consul at 1\1asso,vah, 
with his secretary and SOllle servants; lVIr. Horn1uzd Ras- 
sanl, a Syrian Christian, and naturalized su hjcct of the 
Queen; Lieutenant Pridt 1 aux, and Dr. Blanc. 1'he
e men 
,vere lnade prisoners \v hile actually engaged on official Lusi- 
ne
s of the English GOyernnlcnt, and the expedition was 
therefore formally charged to recover theln. But there 
were several other captives as \vell, \v horn the COllilnallder- 
in-chief \\Tas enjoined to take under his protection. rrhere 
were German n1issionaries, and their ,vives and children, 
saIne of the \VOnlen being Ell
lish; sorne teachers, artists, 
and ,vorkIuen, all Europeau. 1"he quarrel ,vhich led to the 
impri
onnlent of these people was of old standing. SaIne 
of the missionaries had been four years ill duress before the 
expeJitiou \\Tas Hellt out to their rescue. In April, 1865, 
Lord Chelmsford ha(l called the attention of the IIolise of 
I.Jords to the 1 reatnlcllt \vhich certain Briti
h subjects \vcre 
then receiving at the hands of Theodore, the Negus or su- 
prelne ruler of Abyssinia. 'fheodore was a usurper. }1'ew 
Eastern sovereigns \vho haye in any viay nlade thpit' mark 
on hi:-\lory, fl'om IIaronn-al-ltasehid nnd Saladin clo\Yn\\rard, 
can be described hy any other name than that of u:-ìurper. 
rrhcodore scenlS to have becn a nlan of strong barbaric nat' 
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lire, a conlpoHl1d of s:tyag-c virtue and nlOff\ t hall savage aOl- 
bit ion aJld cruelty" } Ie \\raS a sort of ,vild aud barbarou
 
Ph i lip of l\Iacedon. 1 r e \\T3.S open to pa
"iollatc antI lasting 
friclld8hil)s. Ilis nature \\-Tas swe p t bv storln y o'usLs ofano"er 
ï w Ö ö 
anù hatred. IIis rnoods of fury and of n1Ïldness caIne and 
\\,pnt like the thuuder-storn1s and cahns of a tropic region. 
lIe had had a devot(ld fri(-1udship for 1\lr. Plo\vden, a f01"lner 
English Consul at J\Iassowah, who had actually lent Theo- 
dore his help in putting down a rebellion, and ,vas killed by 
the rebels in consequence. Whell Theodore had crushed 
the rebellion, he slaughtered more than a hundred of the 
rebel prisoners as a sacrifice to the manes of his English 
Patroclus. Captain Cameron was sent to succeed l\fr. Plow- 
den. It Hbould be stated that neither 1\lr. Plowden nor Cap- 
tain Calne1'oo 'vas appointed Consul for allY part of Abys- 
sin ia. 
Iassowah is an island off the African shore of thë 
l
ed Sea. It is in Turkish o"Tnership, and fOrll1S no part of 
Abyssinia, although it is the principal starting-point to the 
interior of that country fron1 Egypt, and the great outlet 
for Abyssinian trade. Consuls ,vere sent to l\lasso\'Tah, ac- 
cording to the ternlS of Mr. Plowden's appointment in 1848, 
"for the protection. of Briti
h trade ,vith Abyssinia and 
with the countries adjaeent thereto." 1\11". Plo,vd(:n, how- 
èver, had made hin1self an active ally of Iring Thpoò.ore; a 
course of proceeding which naturally gave great di
satist
tc- 
tion to the English Government. Captair
 Can1eron, there- 
fore, received positive instructions to take no part in the 
quarrels of Theodore and his subjects, and ,vas ren1inded by 
l..oI'd John Russell that he held" no representative charac- 
ter in Abyssinia." It probably seemed to Theodore that 
the attitude of England \\'"as altered and unfriendly, and 
thus the dispute hegan "Thich led to the seizure of the mis- 
sionaries. Captain Cameron seemR to have heen much 
wanting in discretion, and Theodore Rllspected hin1 of in- 
triguing with Egypt. Theodore ,,'rote a letter to Queen 
Victoria requesting help again
t the Turks, and for some 
reason tbe letter renlained unan
nvered. A story \vent that 
.! 
1.-'heodore cheri
hed a. strong anI bit ion to becolne the h 118- 
band of thp Queen of England, and even represented that 
his descent from the Queen of Sheba nlade hirl1 not unwor- 
thy of such an alliance. \Vhcther he ever put his proposals 
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into formal shape or not, it is certain that misunderstand. 
ings arose; that Theodore fancied hillu;elf slighted; and 
that he wreaked his \vrongs by seizing all the British sub- 
jects \\?ithill his reach, and thro\ving theln into captivity. 
They \vere put in chains and kept in l\lagdala, his rock-based 
capital. Consul Cameron was an10ng the llulnber. lIe had 
inlprudently gone back into Abyssinia. from l\lassowah, and 
was at once pounced upon by the furious descendant of 
Prester John. 
The English Governnlent had a diffi(Oult ta
k before them. 
It seenled not unlikely that the first movenlent n1ade by an 
invading expedition Inight be the signal tor the massacre 
of the prisoners. 'T 4 he effect of conciliation ,vas, therefore, 
tried in the first instance. 1\1r. l{assam, 'v ho held the office 
of Assistant British Resident at Aden, a luau who had ac- 
quired SOlne distinction under 1\lr. Layard in exploring the 
rernains of Nineveh and Babylon, ,vas sent on a mis
ion to 
Theodore \\?ith a nlessage from Qneen Victoria. Lieutenant 
Prideaux and Dr. Blanc \",ere appointed to acconlpany him. 
Theodore played with 1\11". !{assanl for a\vhile, and then add- 
ed him and his conlpanions to the nun1ber of the captives. 
Theodore seems to have becorne rnore and n10re possessed 
\vith the idea that the English Governnlent were slighting 
him; and one or two unlucky n1ishaps or n1Ísconceptions 
gave hirl1 sorne excuse for cherishing the suspicion in his 
jealous and angry mind. At last an ultilnatum \vas sent 
by Lord Stanley, dernanding the release of the captiyes 
within three months on penalty of '\131". 
rhis letter does 
not seem to have ever reached the Iring's hands. The Go\r- 
ernment made preparations for ,var, and appointed Sir Rob- 
ert Napier, no\v Lord Napier, of 
lagdala, then Corllrnanrter- 
in-chief of the army of Bon1b
y, to conduct thp expedition. 
A winter sitting of Parliarnent was held in November, 1867, 
supplies were yoted, and the expeditionary force set out 
fi.om Bon1 bay. 
The expedition \\'as ,veIl managed. Its ,vork was, if \ve 
may use a some\\?hat honlely expression, done to tilne. The 
military difficulties \vere not great; but the march had to 
be made across some four hundred luiles of a mountainous 
and roadless country. The army had to Inake its ,,"ay, now 
under burning sun, and now alnidst storlns of rain and sleet, 
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through broken and perplexing nlountain gorges and over 
mountain heights ten thousand feet above the sea -level. 
Anything like a skilful resistance, even such resihtance as 
savages Inight \vell have been expected to ruake, \\
ould have 
placed the lives of all the force in the utmost danger. The 
mere work of carrying the supplies safely along through 
such a country ,vas of itself enough to keep the energies of 
the invading arluy on the utn10st strain. l\Iean\vhile the 
captives \vere dragging out life in the very bitterness of 
death. The King still oscillated between caprices of kind- 
ness and inlpulses of cruelty. He sonletiInes strolled in 
upon the prisoners in careless undress; perhaps in European 
shirt and trousers, without a coat; and he cheerily brought 
with hinl a bottle of \\
ine, which he in
isted on the capti yes 
sharing ,vith hiln. At other tinlCs he visited thenl in the 
1l1ood of one ,vho loved to feast his eyes on the anticipatory 
terrors of the victims he has dctern1ined to deRtroy. He 
had still great fa.ith in the fighting po\ver of his Abyssinians. 
Sornetimes he ,vas in high spirits, and declared that he 
longed for an encounter ,,
ith the invaders. At other mo- 
nlents, hO\\Tever, and \vhen the steady certain Inarch of the 
English soldiers \vas bringing them nearer and nearer, he 
seems to have lost heart and becon)e irnpre
sed with a bod- 
ing conviction that nothing ,vonld ever go well ,vith him 
again. One descri ption gi ven of hiln, fiS he looked into the 
gathering clouds of an evening sky and dre\v 111elaucholy 
auguries of his o,vn fate) makes hinl appear like a barbaric 
Antonj- \\yatching the rack dislinln, and likening its disper- 
sion to his o\\
n vanishing fortunes. Sir Robert Napier ar- 
riyed in front of 
Iagdala in the beginning of April, 1868. 
One battle was fought on the tenth of the Dlonth. Perhaps 
it ought not to be called a battle. It is better to say that 
the Abyssinians 11lade such an attack on the English troops 
as a bull sometimes nlakes on a rail \va y train in full nlotion. 
rrhe Abyssinians attacked ,viLh ,vihl courage and spirit. 
rfhe English \veapons and the English discipline simply 

\\Tept the assailants away. Others canlC on; wild charges 
\vere made again and again; fi,ye hundred .l\byssinians were 
killed, and three tin1cs as many wounded. Not one of 
the English force was killed, and only nineteen men were 
wounded. 
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Then "fheo(lore trieò to conIC to terlnR. TIp 
ellt hack all 
the prisoners, \v ho at last found thenlsel ves 
afl' and free 
uuder the protection of t he English flag. J3ut 'I'heoùorc 
\voulJ not surrender. Sir l
obert Napier had, therefore, no 
alternative but to order an assault on his strollghold. .àlag- 
dala was perched upon cliffs so high aud steflp that, it \vas 
Haid a cat could Hot clirnh thenl except at t\VO points-one 
north, aud oue south-at each of \vhich a 113.1TO\V path led 
up to a strong gate- "'
ay. 'fhe attack wa
 nladp by the 
northern path, and, despite all the difficulties of the ascent, 
the attacking party reached the gate, forced it, and captured 
l\Iagdala. 'l-'hose ,vho first entered found "rheodore's dead 
hody inside the gate. Defeated and despairiug, he had died 
in the high l
onlan fashion-by his o,vn haud. 
"fhe rock-fortress of King 
'heodore was destroyed by the 
conqneror. Sir l{ohert Napier was un \villing to leave the 
place in its Rtrength, hecause he had little dOll bt that if he 
did so it ,vonld be seized upon by a fierce l\Iohaulllledan 
tribe, the bitter enemies of the Aby
siniau ChristiallR. lIe 
therefore disnutntled and destroyed the place. "N othillg," 
to use his o\vn lanO'u;:).ae "but hlackened rock relnains" of 

 
, 
,vhat \\1as Mag-dala. l'he expedition returned to the coast 
aln10gt inln1ediately. In le
s than a \veek after the eapture 
of l\ragrlala it ,vas on its n1arch to the sea. On June 21 st, 
the troop-ship C1'ococlile arrived at PlYlllouth ,,-ith the first 
detaehlllent of troops froln ..L-\byssinia. N ot.hing could have 
been rnore effectively planned, conducted, and timed than 
thc \\Thole expedition. It went and caIne to the precise Ino
 
Inent appointed for e,'ery movelnent, like an expresR train. 
l'hat ,vas its great merit. War1ike c1ifficnl ties it had nOllé 
to encounter. No one can doubt that such difficulties too, 
had they presented thernsclves, ,vonld have been encoun- 
tered with success. The struggle \\
as against two tongh 
enemies, climate and n1onntain, and Sir }{obert N apipr won. 
I Ie was maùe Daron Napier, of J\tlagdala, and recci v<:d a 
pension. "fhe thanks of both IIouses of I
arlialnpnt \vere 
voted to the army of .1-\ hyssinia and its comnlander. It was 
on this occasion that 1\lr. DiRrapli deli,'ered that astonishing 
burst of eloquence which for the honr turned thp attcntion 
of the country a,vay fror11 Lord N apier'H triulnph, ana al- 
most succeeùpd in making the captnre of lVlagdala secln ri. 
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r1iculous. Lord Napier, 1\1r. Disraeli declared, had led the 
elephants of India bearing the artillery of 

uropo through 
African passes ,vhich might have startled the trapper of 
Canada. alla appalled the hunter of the Alps; and he wound 
up by proclaiming that "the standard of St. (-}eorge was 
hoisted upon the nlountaills of l{asselas." All England 

nlÍled at the nlountains of Ras
elas. The idea that J ohn- 
HOB actually had in his mind the very Abyssinia of geog- 
raphy and of history, when he described his IIappy Valley, 
,vas in itself trying to gravity. Of the rhetorical passage 
it is proper to speak in the ,vords ""ith ,vhich the author of 
l
asselas once interrupted the too ambitious eloquence of a 
friend. "Sir, this is Horry stuff," said Dr. Johnson, "let me 
not hear you say it any more." '-fhe worst of 
Ir. Disraeli's 
burst of eloquence was, that it could not be got rid of so 
easily. '-fhe orator hiInself might have gladly consented to 
lot it be heard no more; but the ,vorld would not so "rill- 
ingly let it die. Ever since that time, ,,"hen the expedition 
to Abyssinia is mentioned in any company, a smile steals 
over some faces, and n10re than one voice is heard to mur- 
nlur an allusion to the mountains of Rasselas. 
The widow of I{ing Theodore died in the English camp 
before the return of the expedition. Theodore's son Ala- 
Iua you, aged seven years, \vas taken charge of by Queen 
Victoria, anò for a\vhile educated in India. The boy "ras 
afterward brought to England; but he never reached In:1.- 
turity. -Lt\.ll tbe care that could be taken of hinI here did 
not keep him from withering under the influence of an un- 
congenial civilization. His young life was as that of some 
exotic that will not long bear the transplantation to a for- 
eign air. Doubtless, too, the premature tumult and troubles 
of his early years told heavily against hinl. " There is little 
difficulty," says the griIn leech in the" }1"air Maid of Perth," 
"in blighting a flower exhausted from having been made to 
bloOlll too soon." 
No attelnpt was made to interfere ,vith the internal affairs 
of AbY
8illia. IIaving destroyed their nlonarchy, the in- 
vaders left. thp i\bYRsinial1R to do as they would for the e8- 
tahlishnlellt of another. Sir ]
()hprt Napier Jeelar('d one of 
the ehipf:
 a fripnd of the J
..itish, aHa this chief had :o;ome 
hopes of obtaining the sovereignty of the country. But his 
19* 
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rank as a friend of the Brit ish did not prevent hiru from be.. 
ing defeated in a struggle ,vith a ri yal, and this latter not 
long after succeeded in having himself cro\vned I{ing, under 
the title of John tbe Second. ....\nother Prester John \\Ta8 set 
up in Abyssinia. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 


"THE Irish Peasant to his l\Iistress" is the nanle of one 
of 
loore's finest songs. 'rhe Irish peasant tells his nlistres8 
of his undying fidelity to her. " Through grief and through 
danger" her srnile has cheered his way. "The darker onr 
fortunes the purer thy bright love burned ;" it turned shanle 
into glory; fear into zeal. Slaye as he was, ,vith her to 
guide hint he felt free. She had a rival; and the ri\
al \vas 
honored, " \vhile thou \\rert Blocked and scorned." The rival 
wore a cro\vn of gold; the other's bro\\Ts ,vere girt \\Tith 
thorns. 'fhe rival \voocd hin1 to temples, ,vhile the loved 
one lay hid in caves. "Her fi-iends ,vere all masters, 'v hile 
thine, alas, are slaves!" " Yet," he declares," cold in the 
earth at thy feet I ,vonld rather be than \ved one I love not, 
or turn one thought frolll thee." 
The reader already understands the meaning of this poetic 
allegory. If he failed to appreciate its feeling, it \vOldd be 
hardly po

ible for him to understand the Inodern history of 
Ireland. 'rhe Irish peasant's nlistress is the Catholic Church. 
rrhe rival is the State Church set up by English authority. 
The ,,"orshippers in the Catholic faith had long to lie hid in 
caves, \vhile the foIlo\vers of the State Church ,vorshipped 
in telnples. 1
he Irish peasant remained through centuries 
of persecution de\'otedly faithful to the Catholic Chureh. 
Nothin
 could \\Tin or wean him from it. The Irish popula- 
tion of Ireland-there is meaning in the \\yol"ds-\\Tere Blade 
apparently by nature for the Catholic faith. IIardly any 
influence on earth could n13ke the genuine Ccltic Irisilluan a 
l\Iaterialist, or ,,, hat is called in France a V oltairean. For 
hirn, as for Schiller's immortal heroine, the kingdolll of the 
spirits is easily opened. IIaif his thoughts, half his life, b{} 
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long to a ,vorld other than the Inaterial 
"orld around him. 
rrhe supernatural beconles almost the natural for hirn. rrhe 
streall1S, the valleys, the hills of his native country are peo- 
pled by lnystic fornlS and Inelancholy legends, ,vhich are all 
but living things f()r hinl. Even the rail\vay has not ban- 
ished frolD the laud his farniliar fancies and dl'earns. rfhe 
" good people" still linger around the raths and glens. The 
banshee even yet ]arnents, in dirge-like wailing-s, the death 
of the representative of each ancient house. rrhe very su- 
perstitions of the Irish peasant take a devotional forlu. 
They are never degrading. His piety is not n1erely sincere- 
it is even practical. It sustains hilll against nlan y hard tri- 
als, and enables him to bear, in cheerful patience, a lit
-lol1g 
trou ble. He praises God for everything; not as an act of 
rnere devotional forrnality, but as by instinct; the praise 
naturally rising to his lips. Old nlen and women in Ireland 
\vho 
eenl, to the observer, to have lived lives of nothing but 
privation and suffering, are heard to n1urrnur \vith their 
latest breath the fervent declaration that the Lord \\yas good 
to then1 al\\yays. Assuredly this genuine piety does not al. 
"'ays prevent the ,vild Celtic nature froru breaking forth 
into fierce excesses. StornlY outbursts of passion, gUßts of 
savage revenge, too often sweep away the soul of the Irish 
peasant from the quiet moorings in 
yhich his natural piety 
and the teachings of his Church \vould hold it. But deep 
do\vn in his nature is that faith in the other "'orlll and its 
visible connection and intercourse "yith this. his reverence 
' , 
for the teaching which shows him 3 clear title to inlnlortal- 
ity. 

or this very reason, when the Irish peasant thro\vs 
otr altogether the guidance of religion, he is apt to rush into 
\\'orse extravagances and excesses than most other ll1en. lIe 
is not made to be a I{ationalist; he is made to be a believer. 
"fhe Irishman "'as bound by ties of indescribahle strength 
and complication to his o\vn Church. It \vas the teacher 
of that faith \vhieh especially commended itself to his nature 
and his temperament. It \\Tas made to be the synlbol and 
the synOl1yrB of patriotism and nationality. Centuries of 
the cruel, futile attelllpt to force another religion on hinl in 
the nanle of his Engli
h conquerors had made hirD regard 
any effort to change his faith, e"en by argnment, as the at- 
tempt of a spy to persuade a soldier to forsake his flag. To 
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abandon the Catholic Church ,vas, for the Irislln1an, not 
Inerely to renounce bis religion, but to betray his country. 
It seemed to him that he could not become a Protestant 
without also becon1Ïng a renegade to the national cause. 
The State Church set up in Ireland was to hin1 a syn1hol of 
oppression. It ,vas Gesler's hat stuck up in the n1arket.. 
place; only a slave would bow down to it. It was idle to 
tell him of the free spirit of Protestantism; Protestantism 
stood represented for him by the authority which had op- 
pressed his fellow-countrymen and fellow-Catholics for gen- 
erations; which had hunted n1en to the caves and tbe mOUll- 
tains for being C3tholic, and had hanged and disernbo,velled 
them for being Irish. Ahnost every page of the history of 
the two countries was read with a different interpretation by 
the Irishman and the Englìshman. To the English student 
Spenser \\Tas a patriot as \vell as a poet; to the Irish scholar 
he waR the bitterest and most unthinking enen1Y of Ireland. 
To the Englishman of rnodern days Cromwell was a great 
statesrnan and patriot; the Irishlnan thought of hin1 only as 
the remorseless oppressor of Ireland, and the author of the 
massacre of Drogheda. 1.'he Englishman hated Janles II. 
because he fought against England at the Boyne; the Irish- 
tHan despised hin1 because he gave up the fight so soon. 
Chesterfield was to Englishmen a fribble and a fop; he was 
to Irishmen of education the one English Lord-lieutenant 
who ever seen1ed to have any con1prebension of the real 
needs of Ireland. Fox was denounced in England al1d adored 
in Ireland because he lnade hilnselfthe chanlpion of the prin- 
ciple of governing Ireland according to Irish ideas. One of 
Byron's chief offences in the eyes of English Conservatives 
was that his cnthusiasm for Ireland ,vas almost equal to his 
enthusiasm for Greece. Again and again, in every genera- 
tion, the ohject of admiration to Englishnlen was the object 
of distrust or dislike, or both, to all Irishn1en who professed 
.0 have in then1 anything of the sentilnent of nationality. 
All this feeling of antagonisln was undoubtedly Rtrength- 
elled and Rharpel1l'a hy the existence of thp State Church. 
There ,vas not Ol1P rat iOllal \\Tord to bp 
aid on principlp for 
tll(
 111aintenance of Hneh an institution. Hydnpy HIHith 
aid, 
in hiR IHlInorons ,yay, "'rhere is no ahuse like it in aJl .I1:n- 
rope, in all .A.Hia, in all the discovered parts of .i.\.trica, anù in 
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all we have heard of 'rilnbuctoo." No foreign HtateRnlan 
probaL.]y ever adluiretl }1
nglish institutionH tnore than COUl1t 
Cavour did. Yet CavonI' \vrote that the 
tate (1hurch in 
Ireland" relnains to the Catholics a repres(
ntative of the 
cause of their nliseries, a sign of defeat and oppression. It 
exasperates their sufferings, and makes their hunÚliation 
more keenly felt." Every argnl11ent in favor of the State 
Church in England \vas an argument against the State 
Church in Ireland. The English Church, as an institution, 
is defended on the ground that it represents the religious 
convictions of the great majority of the English people, and 
that it is qualified to take WelC0111e charge of those who 
would otherwise be left \vithout any religious care or teach. 
iug i.n England. The Catho1ics ill Ireland were, to all other 
denorninations together, as five to one; the State Church 
represented only a sl1lall proportion of a very slnall minori- 
ty. There was not the slightest pretext for affecting to be- 
lieve that it could become the mother and the guardian of 
orphans and waifs among the Irish people. In many places 
the Protestant clergyman preached to a dozen listeners; in 
some places he thought hilnself lucky when he could get 
half a dozen. There were places ,vith a Protestant clergy. 
man and Protestant church, and absolutely no Protestant 
worshippers. There had not of late years been much posi- 
tive hostility to the State Church among the Irish people. 
Since the abolition of the system of tithes, since the dues of 
the }Jarson \vere no longer collected by an armed military 
force, ,vith occasional accompaniment of bloodshed, the bit- 
terncss of popular feeling had very much mitigated. The 
Irish people grew to be almost indifferent on the subject. 
"'Vith IIenry II.," says Sydney Smith, "came in tithes, to 
which, in all probability, about one million of lives may have 
been sacrificed in Ireland." All that \vas changed at last. 
So long as the clergyman was content to live quietly and 
n1ind his own flock, where he had any to n1Ïnd, his Catholic 
neighbors were not disposed to trouble thenlselves much 
about him. If, indeed, he atten1pted to do that \vhich, by 
all strict logical reasoning, he must have regarded hÏInself 
as appointed to do-ifbe attempted any work of conversion- 
then he aroused such a storm of anger that lie generally 
found it prudent to withdraw fronl the odious anù hopeless 
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enterprise. Ifhe ,vas [), sensible man, he was usually content 
to lninister to his O\VIl people and lueddle no fnrthpr ,vith 
others. In the large to\\'118 he generally had his considera- 
ble congJ"egation, and \V3S busy enough. In SOllIe of the 
country places of the Ronth and ,vest he preached every SUIl- 
day to his little flock of five or six, while the congregation 
of tbe Catholic chapel a short distance off ,vere covering 
great part of the hill-side around the chapel (loor, because 
their numbers ,vere many tillles too great to alIo\v theln to 
find room ,vithin the building itself. Sydney SU1ith has de- 
scribed, in a fe,v ,vords, the condition of things as it existed 
in his time: "On an Irish Sabbath the bell of a neat parish 
church often sunlffions to church only tbe parson and an occa- 
sionally conforming clerk; while two hundred yards off a 
thousand Catholics are huddled together in a miserable ho\y- 
eI, and pelted by all the stornlS of Heaven." In days nearer 
to our o\vn the 1l1iserable hovel had for the most part given 
place to a large and handsolne church; in many places to a 
vast and stately cathedral. Nothing could be more remark- 
able than the manner in which the voluntary ofièrings of the 
Irish Catholics covered the face of the countrv with church- 
es dedicated to the uses of their faith. Often the contribu- 
tions came in liberal measure froln Irish Inen settled in far- 
off countries, \vho were not likely ever again to see their na.- 
tive fields. Irish Catholic priests crossed the Atlantic, crossed 
even the Pacific, to ask for help to maintain their churehes; 
and there canle f1.om Quebec and Ontario, from New York, 
New Orleans and Chicago, from l\lelbourne and Sydney, 
from Tasmania and New Zealand, the money which pnt up 
churches and spires on the II"ish ITIountain-sides. The pro- 
portion between the Protestants and the Cath
lics be.gan to 
ten more and more disadvantageously for the State Church 
as years \vent on. Of late the influx of the Catholic work- 
ing population into the northern province threatens to over- 
thro\\T the supremacy of Protestantism in Protestantism's 
own stronghold. 
It has often been said that if England had not persecu tcd 
the Catholic
; if she had not thrust her State Church on 
them under circumstances which made it an insolent badge 
of conquest, the Irish people Inight have been gradually 
won over to the religion of England. To us nothing 8eems 
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more un1ikely than any such change. 
rhe Irish people, '\ve 
are convinced, ,,'ould, under any circUlnstaJlee
 \\'hatever, 
have reIua.ined faithful to the Catholic Church. j\s \ve have 
already endeavored to sho\v, it is the Church '\vhich seerns 
specially appointed to be the guide of their feelings and 
their nature. But it is certain that if there had been no 
persecn tion and no State Oh urch, the feelings of the Iri
h 
people to\vard England ,vonld have been very different 
frOTn ,vhat they actually are even at this day. 1
here would 
have heen no rebellion of 1798. There \vonld have been no 
hatred of Protestant to Catholic, Catholic to Protestant. 
All this is obvious; everyone says as nluch no\v. But 
there is another vie\v of the question; there is another 
harn)ful effect of the State Church and its surroundings, 
\vhich is not so often considered nor so commonly admitted. 
This is the indirect harn} \vhich was done by the setting up 
in Ireland of a "British party," to enlploy a phrase once 
:fil,nliliar in politics; a party supposed to represent the inter- 
ests of the El1g1i
h Governnlent, and indeed to be, as it was 
conUl1on 1 y caUed, the Protestan t garrison in I)"eland. N at- 
urally the Government al\\?ays acted on the advice of that 
party, and as a nlatter of course they ,,?erc frequently de- 
ceived. 'rhe British party had no \yay of getting at the 
real feelings of the Irish people; they ".cre an)ong them, 
but not of them. They kept on continually assuring the 
Government that there ,vas no real canRe of dis
atisfaction 
in Ireland; that the objection to this or that odious institu- 
tion or measnre came only fl
om a fè\v agitators, and not 
from the \v hole population. It ,,,ill not be forgotten that 
do\vn to the very outbreak of the An}erican '\Var of lnde- 
ppndence there were the remnants of a 13ritish party in the 
Northern States, who assured the Eng-lish Governnlent that 
there \vas no real dissatisfaction anlong the Anlerican colo- 
nists, and no idea ,,
hatever of severing the connection \vith 
England. The same sort of eoul1sel ,vas given, the same 
fatal service was rendered, on alrnoRt all ilnportant occasions 
by the British party in Ireland. It '\vas probably from ob- 
serving this condition of things that 1\11". Gladstone came to 
the concluRion that the }1'enian outbreak, the J\Ianchester 
rescue, and the Clerken\\Tell explosion furnished a proper 
opportunity for a new systenl of legislation in Ireland. Few 
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actions on the part of a public man have been Inore persist.. 
cntly misrepresented or more obstinately rnisnnilerstood 
than the course taken by 1\11'. (-{ ladstone. I t has heen con.. 
stantlyasserted that he declared hirnself irnpelled to propose 
new legislation for Ireland by the violence of the }"'enian 
enterprises, and that he thus held out a premium to political 
agitation of the most audacious kind, by offering an assur- 
ance to the agitator that if he would only be daring and 
lawless enough he might have full gratification of his de- 
mands. Yet l\Ir. Gladstone's nleaning ,vas surely plain. 
lIe saw that the one great difficulty in the way of substan- 
tiallegislation for Irish grievances had al\vays been found 
in th6 fact that the English Parliament and public did not 
believe in the reality of the grievance. Englishmen put 
aside every clainl made on behalf of Ireland ,vith the assnr- 
ance that the Irish people were entirely indifferent on the 
su bject; that the Irish people felt no grievanee, and there- 
fore had not complained of any. The Fenian movelnent 
was, in 1\11'. Gladstone's eyes, the most substantial refutation 
of this c0l11tòrtable belief: 1"'he nlost easy-going and self- 
cOlllplacent Philistine could not feel satisfied that there ,vaR 
no grievance pressing on the nlÍn(ls of the Irish people when 
he found rebelJion going on under his very eyes, and 
"enian 
devotees braving death for their cause, and its captains in 
his very streets. Mr. Gladstone ,vas right. One of the sad 
defects of our })arlialnentary systen1 is that nu remedy is 
likely to be tried for any evil until the evil has nlade its 
presence felt in some startling ,yay. rrhe Clerken\vell ex- 
plosion was but one illustration of a common condition of 
things. We seldom have any political reform without a 
previous explosion. 
On March 16th, 1868, a remarkable debate took place in 
the Ilouse of Conlnlons. It had f(Jr its subject the condi- 
tion of Ireland, and it was introduced hy a series of resolu- 
tions ,vhich 
lr. .John Francis l\Jaguire, an Irish Dlembcr, 
proposed. lVlr. l\laguire was a man of high character, and 
great ability and earnestness. He was a newspaper pro- 
prietor and an an thoI'; he knew I rel3ud "
e]], but he also 
knew Englaud and the tenlper of the English peoplp. lIe 
was ardent in his national syrnpatllics; but he waR oppoRed 
to any movenIcnt of a seditious or a violent eharacter. lIe 
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had tnore than once risked his popularity among his coun- 
trynlen by the reRolute stand which he ,uade against any 
agitation that tended toward rebellion. 1Vlr. l\laguire al- 
ways held that the geographical situation of England and 
Ireland rendered a separation of the two countries impos- 
8ible. He had often expressed his belief that even in the 
event of a war bet,veen England and son1e foreign State- 
the American Republic, for instance-and even in the event 
of England's losing ten1porary possession of Ireland, one of 
the conditions of peace which the foreign Power would most 
freely accept would be the handing back of Ireland to Great 
Britain. ':ro his niind, then, separation was a result not to 
be seriously thought of: But he accepted cordially the say- 
ing of Grattan, that" if tbe ocean forbade separation, the sea 
denied union." He was in favor of a domestic legislature for 
Ireland, and he was convinced that sueh a measure \\Tonid 
be found the means of establishing a true and genial union 
of feeling, a friendly partnership between the two countries. 

'lr. l\Iaguire was looked on with respect and confidence by 
all parties in England as well as in his own country. Even 
the Fenians, whose schemes he condemned, as he had con- 
demned the Young Ireland movement of 1848, were willing 
to admit his honesty and his courage, for tbey found that 
there was no stauncher ad vocate in Parliament for a gen- 
erous dealing with the Fenian prisoners. A speaker of re- 
rnarkable power and earnestness, although occasionally too 
vehement of words and gesture, he was always listened to 
with attention in the IIouse of Commons. It "Tas well 
kno\vn that he had declined tenders of office from both of 
the great English parties; and it was known too that he 
had done this at a time when his personal interests made his 
refusal a considerable sacrifice. When, therefore, he invited 
the attention of the IIouse of Commons to the condition of 
Ireland, the House knew that it was likely to have a fair 
and a trust worthy exposition of the subject. In the course 
of his speech, 1\11'. Maguire laid great stress upon the evil 
effect wrought upon Ireland by the existence of the Irish 
Church. lIe described it as ,,, a Rcanrlalous and monstrous 
anomaly." During the debate Lord l\.Iayo, then Irish Sec- 
retary, Jnade 3 speech in ,,, hich he threw out some hint 
about a po1icy of equalizing all religious denominations in 
11.-29 
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Ireland without sacrificing the Irish Church. lIe talked in 
a mysterious ,yay of" levelling up, and not levelling down." 
It bas never since been kno,vn for certain whether he was 
giving a hint of a scheme actually in the mind of the Govern- 
ment; whether h& was speaking as one set up to feel his 
way into the opinion of the House of Commons and the pub- 
lic; or whether he was only follo,ving out some sudden and 
irresponsible speculations of his O\Vll. The words, however, 
produced a great effect on the flouse of Commons. It be- 
came evident at once that the question of the Irish Church 
was making itself at last a subject for the practical politician. 
Mr. Bright in the course of tbe debate strongly denounced 
the Irish Establishn1ent, and enjoined the Government and 
all the great English parties to rise to the occasion and re- 
solve to deal in some serious way with the condition of Ire- 
land. Difficulties of the gravest nature he fully admitted 
were yet in tbe ,yay, but he reminded the House, in tones 
of solelnn and penetrating earnestness, that "to the upright 
there arisetb light in the darkness." But it was on the 
fourth night of the debate that the importance of the occa- 
sion became fully manifest. 'fhen it was that Mr. Gladstone 
spoke, and declared that in his opinion the time had come 
when the Irish Church as a State institution must cease to 
exist. Then every nlan in the IIouse knew that the end 
was near. Mr. Maguire withdrew his resolutions. The cause 
he had to serve was now in the hands of one who, though 
not surely more earnest for its success, had incomparably 
greater power to serve it. The Protestant garrison in Ire- 
land was doomed. There was probably not a single English- 
man capable of forming an opinion who did not kno\v that, 
from the moment when Mr. Gladstone made his declaration, 
the fall of the Irish State Church had become merely a ques- 
tion of time. l\len only waited to see ho\v Mr. Gladstone 
would proceed to procure its fall. 
Public expectation was not long kept in suspense. ...\ few 
days after the debate on 1\1r. 1\1aguire's motion, 1\11'. Glad- 
stone gave notice of a se.!'ies of resolutions on the subject \of 
the Irish State Church. The resolutions were three in nunl- 
ber. The first declared that in the opinion of the IIouse of 
Commons it was necessary that the Established Church of 
Ireland should cease to exist as an Estab1i
hn1ent, llue re' 
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gard being had to all personal interests and to all individual 
rights of property. The second resolution pronounced it 
expedient to }JJ'event the creation of new perlSonal interests 
by the exereise of any public patronage; anù thp thll"d ask- 
ed for an address to the Queen, praying that her 
lajef-\ty 
would place at the disposal of Parliament her interest in the 
temporalities of the Irish Church. The object of these reso- 
lutions was simply to prepare for the actual disestablishment 
of the Church, by providing that no further appointments 
should he Inade, and that the action of patronage should be 
stayed until Parliament should decide the fate of the whole 
institution. On March 30th, 1868, l\ir. Gladstone proposed hiE'- 
resolutions. Not many persons could have had luuch doubt 
as to the result of the debate. But if there were any such, 
their doubts must have begun to vanish when tbey read the 
notice of amendment to the resolutions which was given 
by Lord Stanley. The amendment proclaimed even more 
surely than the resolutions the impending fall of the Irish 
Church. Lord Stanley must have been supposed to speak 
in the na.me of the Government and the Conservative party; 
and his amendment merely declared that the House, while 
adn1Ïtting that considerable Inodifications in the temporali- 
ties of the Church in Ireland might appear to be expedient, 
.. 
was of opinion" that any proposition tending to the dises- 
tablishnlent or disendowment of that Church ought to he 
reRerved for the decision of the new Parliament." Mr. 
Gladstone seized on the evidence offered by the terms of 
such an alnendment. He observed that, before the hour at 
which notice was given of that amendIllent" he had thought 
the thread of the remaining life of the Irish Established 
Church ,vas short, but since the notice was given he thought 
it shorter still. 
'or, as :r.Ir. Gladstone put it, suppose his 
resolutions had been declarations calling for the abolition 
of the IIouse of I
ords, was it possible to conceive tbat the 
Governnlent would have met them by an amendment ad- 
mitting that the constitution of the Upper IIouse might ap- 
pear to stand in need of considerable lnodification, but offer- 
ing the opinion that any proposal tending to tbe abolition 
of tbat House ought to be left to the decision of a new Par- 
liament? If such an alnendment \vere offered by the Gov- 
ernmen
, the whole country would at once understand that 
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it was not intended to defend the existence of the House of 
I..ords. So thp country nO\\T understood with regard to the 
Irish Church. Lord Stanley's amendment asked only for 
delay. It diù not plead that to-IPorrow would be sudden; 
it only asked that the stroke of dOOlU should not be allowed 
to fall on the Irish Church to-day. 
The debate was one of great power Pond interest. SOlne 
of the speakers \\rere heard at their very best. l\fr. Bright 
made a speech which was well worthy of the occasion and 
the orator. 1\11". Gathorne Hardy was in his very element. 
lIe flung aside all consideration of alnendment, compromise, 
or delay, and went in for a vehenlent defence of the Irish 
Church. He spoke in the spirit of M. Rouher's famous 
Ja1nais! 1\lr. Hardy was not a debater of keen logical pow- 
er nor an orator of genuine inspiration, but he al \vays could 
rattle a defiant drum with excellent effect. lIe beat the 
war-drum this time with tremendous energy. On the other 
hand, Mr. Lowe threw an intensity of bitterness, relnarkable 
even for him, into the unsparing logic with which he assail- 
ed tbe Irish Church. That Church, he said, was" like an 
exotic brought from a far country, tended \vith infinite pains 
and useless trouble. It is kept alive with the greatest diffi- 
culty and at great e
pense, in an ungenial climate and an 
ungrateful soil. The curse of barrenness is upon it. It has 
no leaves, puts forth no blossom, and yields no fruit. Cut 
it down; \vhy cumbereth it the ground?" Not the least 
remarkable speech of the debate was that made by Lord 
Cranbourne, who denounced the Governlnel1t of which he 
was not long since a member with an energy of hatred al- 
most like ferocity. lie accused his late colleagues of hav- 
ing in every possible way betrayed the cause of Conserva- 
tism, aud he assailed Mr. Disraeli personally in a nlanner 
which made older members think of the days "Then 1\1r. 
Disraeli ,"'as denouncing Sir Robert Peel. No eloquence 
and no invective, however, could stay the movement begun 
by Mr. Gladstone. When the division \\'as called, there 
were 331 votes for the resolutions and only 270 against 
them. The doom of the Irish Church was pronounced by a 
majority of 61. Mr. Disraeli made a wild effort, by speech 
and by letter, to get up an alarm in the country on the 
score of some imaginary alliance or conspiracy betwt
pn 
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" IIigh-Chut'ch ltitualists" and" Irish Romanists." The at.. 
ten1pt was a complete failure; there was only a little flash; 
no explosion came. The country did not show the slight- 
e
t alarm. An interval was afforded for agitation on both 
sides. 
rhe House of Commons had only decided against 
Lord Stanley's amendnlent. !\tIr. Gladstone's resolutions had 
yet to be discussed. Lord Russell presided at a great Ineet- 
iug held in St. J alnes's Hall for the purpose of express- 
ing public sympathy ,vith the movement to disestablish the 
Irish Church. 
Iany meetings were held by tbose on the 
other side of the question as well; but it was obvious to 
everyone that there \vas no great force in the attelnpt at a 
defence of the Irish Church. That institution had in truth 
a position which only became less and less defensible the 
more it was studied. Every example and argnment drawn 
froln the history of the Church of England was but another 
condenlnation of tbe Church of Ireland. During one of the 
subsequent debates in the House of Lords, Lord Derby in. 
troduced with relnarkable effect an appropriate quotation 
from Scott's" Guy l\Iannering." He was ,varning his lis- 
teners that if they helped the enelnies of the Irish Church 
to pull it do\vn, they would be preparing the \\Tay for the 
dest.ruction of the English Church as wen. lIe turned to 
tbat striking paRsage in "Guy ]\,Iannering " \vhere J\Ieg Mer- 
riles confronts the l.4aird of Ellangowan, after the eviction of 
the gypsies, and warns hin} that" this day ha\Te ye quench- 
ed seven smoking hearths - see if the fire in your ain par- 
lor burn the blyther for tbat; ye have riven the thack off 
seven cot-tar houses-look if yonr ain roof-tree stand the 
oj 
faster. " Nothing could be rnore apt as a political appeal, or 
more effective in a rhetorical sense, than this quotation. But 
it did not il1ustrate the relations bet\veen the English and 
the Irish Church. The real danger to the English Church 
\vonId have heen a protracted and obstinate maintenance 
of the Church of Ireland. It is not necessary here to enter 
upon any of the general arguments for or against the prin- 

iple of a Sta.te Chur(
h. But it will be admitted by every 
olle that th
 elainl Inad
 on behalf of the Church of Eng- 
land is that it iR thf' Uhnrch of the great tnajority of the 
El1glil'h ppoph.', and that it hal' a Rpiritnal ,vork to do which 
tbe nlajority of the nation adn1Ït to be its appropriate task 
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To maintain the Church of England on that ground is only 
to condemn the Church of Ireland. The more strongly an 
Englishman ,vas inclined to support his own Church, the 
more anxious he ought to have been to repudiate the claim 
of the Irish Church to a similar position. The State Church 
in Ireland "Tas like a milde\\Ted ear blasting its wholesonle 
brother. If the two institutions bad to stand or fall togeth- 
er, there could be but one end to the difficulty; both must 
fall. 
l\Ir. Gladstone's first resolution came to a division about a 
month after the defeat of Lord Stanley's amendment. It 
was carried by a majority somewhat larger than that which 
had rejected the amendment: 330 votes were given for the 
resolution; 265 again
t it. The majority for the resolution 
was therefore 65. ],11'. Disraeli quietly observed that the 
Governn1ent must take some decisive step in consequence 
of that vote; and a few days after\\Tard it was announced 
that as soon as the necessary business could be got through 
Parliament ,vould be dissolved, and an appeal made to the 
country. On the last day of July the dissolution took 
place, and the elections came on in N oven1 ber. Not for 
many years had there been so important a general election. 
The keenest anxiety prevailed as to its results. The new 
constituencies created by the Reform Bill were to give their 
votes for the first time. The question at issue was not mere- 
ly the existence of the Irish State Church; it was a general 
struggle of advanced Liberalism against Toryism. No one 
could doubt tbat Mr. Gladstone, if he came into power, 
would enter on a policy of more decided Liberalism than 
had ever been put into action since the days of the Reform 
Bill of I.Jord Grey and Lord John Russell. The result of the 
elections was, on the \vhole, what might have been expected. 
The Liberals had a great majority. But there \vere ruany 
curious and striking instances of the growing strength of 
Conservatism in certain parts of the country. Lancashire, 
once a very stronghold of J.Jiberalism, returned only Tories 
for its county division
, antI even in most cases elected rt"o- 
rips to represent its boroughs. Eight Conservatives caUle in 
for the county of J.Jancaster, and among those ,,
hom their 
election displaced ,vere no less enlÏnent persons than 1\lr. 
Gladstone and Lord IIartillgton. 1\lr. Gladstone \vas defeat- 
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ed in South-west Lancashire, but the result of the contest 
had been generally anticipated, and therefore some of his 
supporters put him up for Greenwich also, and he was elected 
there. lIe had been passing step by step from less popu- 
jar to more popular constituencies. From tbe University of 
Oxford he had passed to the Lancashire division, and now 
from the Lancashire constituency he ,vent on to a place 
where the Liberal portion of the electors were inclined, for 
the most part, to be not merely Radical but Democratic. 
The contest in North Lancashire was made more interesting 
than it ,vould otherwise ba ve been by the fact that it was 
not alone a struggle bet,veen opposing principles and par- 
ties, but also one between two great rival houses. I..ord 
Hartington represented the great Cavendish family. Mr. 
Frederick Stanley was the younger son of Lord Derby. 
Lord Hartingt.on was defeated by a large majority, and was 
left out of Parliament for a fe\v months. He was afterward 
elected for the Radnor Boroughs. 1\11". l\Iill was defeated at 
Westminster. His defeat was brought about by a combina- 
tion of causes. He had been elected in a moment of sudden 
enthusiasm, and the enthusiasrn had now had time to cool 
away. He had given some offence in various quarters by a 
too great independence of action and of expression. On 
many questions of deep interest he had shown that he was 
entirely out of harmony with the views of the vast majority 
of his constituents, whatever their religious denomination 
might be. He had done some things which people called 
eccentric, and an English popular constituency does not love 
eccentricity. His opponent, 1\11'. W. H. Smith
 was very pop- 
ular in Westminster, and had been quietly canvassing it for 
years. Perhaps it may be hinted, too, that 1\11'. l\fill's manly 
resolve not to pay any part of his election expenses did not 
contribute to make him a favorite candidate with a certain 
proportion of the constituency. lIe was known to be a gen- 
erous and a charitable man. He gave largely ont of his 
modest fortune toward any purpose ,vhich he thought de- 
serving of support. But he disapproved of the principle of 
calling on a candidate to pay for permission to perform 
very onerous public duties, aud he "Fould not consent to 
recognize the principle by contributing anything toward 
the cost of his own candidature. This was against him 
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in the rnind of many. In every great constituency there 
is a certain proportion of voters who like the irlea of a 
man's being liberal of his money in a contest, even 
though they do llot expect to have any share of it. SOllIe 
of the 'Vestminster electors had probably grow'n tired of 
being represented by one who \vas called a philosopher. 
Some other prominent public men lost their seats. 1\lr. Roe- 
buck was defeated in Sheffield. IIis defeat was partly due 
to the strong stand he had made against the trades-unions; 
but still more to the bitterness of the hostility he had shown 
to the Northern States during the Alnerican Civil War. 
l\lr.l\Iilner Gibson and 1\11". Bernal Osborne ""ere also un- 
seated. The latter got into Par1iament again. The former 
disappeared fronl public life. He had done good service at 
one time as an ally of Cobden and Bright. 1\1:1". Lowe was 
elected the first representative of the Univer
ity of London, 
on which, as it will be remembered, the Conservative Re- 
form Bill had conferred a seat. Mr. Disraeli afterward hu- 
morously claimed the credit of having enabled Mr. Lowe to 
carryon his public career by providing for him the only 
constituency in England which would have accepted him 
as its representative. One curious fact about the elections 
was that the extreme democratic candidates, and those who 
were called the working-men's candidates, were in every in- 
stance rejected. This was the first genera] election with 
household suffrage in boroughs and a lowered franchise in 
counties. It might have been supposed that the votes of 
the working- men, of "the people who live in those slllall 
houses," would have decided many a contest in favor of the 
candidates representing their cause or their class. But the 
candidates who appealed especially to working-men failed 
in every instance to secure election. Mr. Ernest Jones, 1\11". 
Beales, 1\11'. 1\1:1son Jones, Mr. adger, 1\1r. Bradlaugh, tried 
and failed. Either our new masters were not so powerful 
as they were expected to prove, or they were very rnuch 
like our old masters in their taste for reprpsentation. The 
ne,," Parliament ,vas, to all appearance, less nlarked ill its 
LiheralisIll than that \" hich hail gone before it. But so far 
a
 merp numberR went
 tllp I..ibpral party was nlt1ch stronger 
t ban it had been. In thc llC"" llouse of COlnJnOnS it could 
count upon a nlajority of about 120, \vhereas in the late 
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Parliament It had but 60. 
Ir. Gladstone, it \Va8 clear, 
would now have everything in his o\\rn hands, and the conn- 
try might look for a career of energetic refornl. 
\Vhile the debates on .l\lr. Gladstone's resolutious were 
still going on, there eame to England the news that Lord 
Brougham was dead. He had died at Cannes in his ninp- 
ticth year. His death was a quiet }Ja8
ing away from a 
world that had well-nigh forgotten him. Seldom has a po- 
litical career been 80 strangely cut short as that of l..ord 
Brougham. Frotn the time w'heu the Whig Administration 
was formed ,vithout him, he seetned to have no particular 
business in public life. lIe never had, from that hour, the 
slightest influence on any political party or any political 
movement. His 
est]ess figure was seen moving about the 
Honse of Lords like that of a man who felt hinlself out of 
place there, and was therefore out of bUI110r with himself 
and his coulpany. He often took part in debate, and for 
many years he continued to show all the fire and energy of 
his earlier days. But of late he had almost entire]y dropped 
out of politics. Happily for birD, the Social Science Associa- 
tion was fornled, alld he acted for a long time as its princi- 
pal guide, phiiosopher, and friend. He Inade speeches at its 
nleeting
, presided at many of its banquets, and sometimes 
sbo\\Fed that he could still command the resources of a mas- 
sive eloquence. IIis social science had a curious air of Ull- 
reality about it. It seelned as if it had been bastily put to- 
gether out of that Penny Cyclopæclia in \vhich at one time 
he had so much concern. The men of the younger genera- 
tion looked at him with interest and ,vonder; they found it 
hard to r
alizt
 the fact tbat only a fe,,,, years before he was 
one of the nlost conspicuous and energetic figures in political 
agitation. N ow he seemed oddly like sonle dethroned king 
who occupies his leisure in botanical studies; some once 
f:"1nl0nS comnlander, long ûut of harness, ,vho amuses hiln- 
Relf with learning the flute. There were perhapR Ronle \\Tho 
forgot J{ronghanl the great reformer altog
t h
)., and only 
thought of Brougham th
 patron and orator of the Social 
SciPllce .r\
sol"iation. lIe passprl h ig t i Ine bet ,veen Cannes, 
which he may be said to h:1\.(, discoverei1, an.l J...ondon. At 
one titHe be had had the idea of actHall \. hec()lniuo- a citizen 
., 
 
of France, being of opinion that it would set a good exanlple 
II.-20 
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for the brotherhood of peoples if he ,vere to show how a man 
could be a French and an English citizen at the same mo. 
mente He had outlived nearly all his early friends and foes. 

Ielbourne, Grey, Durham, Campbell, Lyndhurst, had passed 
away. The death of Lyndhurst had been a great grief to 
him. It is said that in his failing, later years he often di- 
rected his coachman to drive him to Lord Lyndhurst's house, 
as if his old friend and gossip were still among the living. 
At last Broughalll began to give unmistakable signs of van... 
ishing intelligence. His appearances in public were mou
n- 
ful exhibitions. I-Ie sometimes sat at a dinner- party and 
talked loudly to himself of something which had no concern 
with the time, the place, or the company. His deatb created 
but a mere momentary thrill of emotion in England. He had 
made bitter enemies and cherished strong hatreds in his ac- 
tive years; and, like all men who have strong hatreds, h'3 
had warm affections too. But the close friends and the bit- 
ter enelnies were gone alike-had" passed like snow, long, 
long ago, with tbe time of the Barmecides;" and tbe agita- 
tion about the Irish Church was scarcely interrupted for a 
moment by the news of his death. Brougham's writings are 
not read now. Noone turns to his speeches-those speech- 
es that once set England aflame. His philosophy, his learn. 
ing, his science, his Greek, were all so curiously superficial, 
that it is no wonder if enemies sometimes declared them to 
be mere sham. As the memoirs of his contemporaries begin 
to be published, we receive more and more evidence of the 
prodigious vanity which made Brougham believe that no 
one could do anything so well in any department as he could 
do everything in every department. The Edinburgh Re- 
view he appears to have regarded as a means by \vhich he 
was to display the genius and acquirements, and others were 
to puff the speeches, of Henry Brougham. A strange sight 
was seen one day at a meeting of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, when Lord Brougham, then on the eve of his conlplete 
intellectual decline, introduced to the company a n1an so old 
that he seemed to belong to an elder world altogether-a 
man with a \vasted, wrinkled, wizard-like face, who wore a 
black silk skull-cap and a gabardine. This was ]{obert Owen, 
and it was Owen's last appearance in public. lIe died a few 
days after, in his ninetieth year. Broughalll at that timl
 was 
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ten years younger, and he introduced Owen with all the re- 
spectful and ahuost filial carefulness which sturdy youth 
Inight 
how to sinking age. For the moment it would al- 
most seem as if the self-conceit which made Brougham be- 
lieve himself a great critic and a great Greek scholar had 
made him also believe tbat for him time was nothing, and 
that he was still a young man. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


"IRISH IDEAS." 


SEVENTY years before Mr. Gladstone's accession to the ot 
flce of First Lord of the Treasury, Fox had enunciated the 
principle that Ireland ought to be governed by Irish ideas. 
"I would have the Irish Government," said Fox, in 1797, 
" regulated by Irish notions and Irish prejudices; and I firm- 
ly believe, according to an Irish expression, that the more 
she is under Irish government, the more she will be bound 
to English interests." N ow for the first time a great states- 
man at the head of an English Government was about to 
I!lake an effort at the practical realization of Fox's princi- 
ple. At all other times even the most considerate of Eng- 
lish l\Iinisters had only thought of doing good to Ireland af- 
ter the English notion of what was good. The bighest idea 
of statesmanship went no farther than that of giving Ireland 
what were called equal laws with England. What Eng]and 
had and liked must be the best for Ireland. Such was the 
position assumed with quiet, sincere complacency in the 
course of many a parliamentary debate. What more, it "''"as 
asked, can Ireland want? lIas she not equal laws with Eng- 
land ? We have a State Church; she has a State Church. 
She has the sallie land laws that are found to suit England, 
or, at least, that are found to suit the landlord class in Eng- 
land. What can England do for her more than to give her 
the sanle legislation that England herself enjoys ? Now, for 
the first time, the man at the head of an English Govern. 
ment was equal to an acknowledgment of what one might. 
have thought the Himple and elementary fact in politics- 
that the systelll which is a blessing to one country may b
 a 
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curse to its neigh Lor. That \\' hich is called equality of sys- 
tern i
 
()rnetime8 only such equality as that illu
trated by 
the too often quoteù yet very appropriate ex::uuple of 1>1'0- 
crustcs's bed. Ireland had been stretched upon that bed for 
centuries, often with the best possible intentions on the part 
of some well-meaning political Procrustes, who could not for 
the life of him see why she should not like to be lengthel}{ld 
or shortened, pulled this way or that, in order to bring her 
into 
eeming harmony with the habitudes and the constitu- 
tional systems of England. 
The Parliarnent which was called together in the close of 
1868 \vas kno\vn to have before it this great task of endeav- 
oring to govern Ireland according to Irish ideas. 1\11'. Glad- 
stone had proclaimed this purpose hinlself: lIe had n}ade it 
known that he would endeavor to deal \vith Ireland's three 
great difficulties-the State Church, the tenure of laud, and 
the systern of national education. Men's minds were ,vrought 
up to the enterprise. The country ,vas in a temper to try 
heroic renledies. The public were tired of government ,vhich 
merely tinkered at legislation, putting in a little patch hpre, 
ana stopping np for the moment a little hole there. I>er- 
haps, therefore, there was a certain disappointlnent as the 
general eharacter of the new Parliaruent began to be under- 
stoot1. The en1Ìnent men on whom all eyes turned in the 
old Parliament were to be seen of all eyes in the new. It 
wa
 clear that 1\lr. Gladstone would be Inaster of the situa- 
tioll. But there did not seem anything particularly hero- 
like in the general aspect of the new House of Comrllons. Its 
composition was very much the same as that of the old. 
Vast sums of money had been spent upon the ejections. 
Rich men were, as before, in immense prepondera.nce. Elder 
and younger sons of great families were a
 many as ever. 
The English constituencies under the ne\\' suffrage were evi. 
dently no whit less fond of lords, no whit less devoted to 
wealth, than they had been under the old. Not a single nlan 
of extreme democratic opinions had a seat in the new IIouse 
of Commons. Where any marked change had been made, it 
showed itself in removing such lnen froln Parliament rather 
than in returning them to it. 
Mr. Disraeli did not meet the new Parliament as Prime- 
minister. lIe decided very properly that it would be a 
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mere waste of public time to wait for the formal vote of the 
House of Conlmons, which would inevitably connnalld him 
to Sl1 rrender. lIe at oncp resigned hi:s office, and 1"11'. Glad- 
stone was immediately sent for by the Queen and invited 
to form an Adnlillistration. 1\1r. Gladstone, it ,vould seem, 
,vas only begiuuing his career. He \vas nearly sixty years 
of age, but there was scarcely any evidences of adva}}ciu
 
years to be seen 011 bis face, aud he had all the fire of proud, 
indomitable youth in his voice and his manner. lIe had 
come into office at the bead of a powerful party. There was 
hardly anything be could not do with such a following and 
with snch personal energy. 'rhe Govern n1ent he foroled 
was one of remarkable strength. The one name upon its 
list, after that of the Prin1e-Ininister hilllselt: which engaged 
the interest of the public, was that of 
lr. Bright. Speaking 
to his Birrninghaln constituents, on his re-election after ac- 
cepting the office of the President of the Board of 1:'rade, 
:1\1... Bright referred to his new position in a fe,v sen tences 
of in1pressive and dignified eloquence. He had not sought 
office, he said; it had come to him. " I should have prefer- 
red much to remain in the commOll rank of the sinlple citi. 
zenship in ,vbich heretofore I have lived. There if' a charm- 
ing story contained in a single verse of the Old Testament, 
which has often struck IDe as one of great beauty. l\lany 
of you \vill recollect that the prophet, in journeying to and 
fro, was very hospitably entertained by what is termed in 
the Bible a Shunamnlite womau. In return for the hospi- 
tality of his entertainment he wished to n1ake her some 
amends, and he cal1ed her and asked her what there was 
tbat he should dv for her. ' Shall I speak for thee to the 
king, or to the captain of the host ?' and it has al \vays ap- 
peared to Ole a great answer that the Shunamn1Ìte wom- 
an returned. She said,' I dwell among my own people.' 
'Vhen the question was put to nle whether I would step 
into the position in which I now find myself: the ans\ver 
fi.OIlI my heart was the same-I wish to dwell arnong Iny 
own people." It ,vas in1possible, how
ver, that a ministry 
could now be formed \",ithont 1\lr. Bright's n3.nle appearing 
in it. Mr. Gladstone at firRt offered him the offie0 of 
ecre- 
tary of State for India. rrhe state of 1\1:r. l
right'8 health 
,vonld not allow hilu to undertake the very lahorious duties 
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of such a place, and probably in any case it would have been 
repugnant to his feelings to accept a position which might 
have called on him to give orders for the undertaking of a 
war. Every man in a Cabinet is of course responsible for 
all its acts; but there is still an evident difference, so far as 
personal feeling is concerned, between acquiescing in some 
inevitable policy of war and actually directing that war 
shall be made. The position of President of the Board of 
Trade was that which had been offered by Lord Palmerston 
to Mr. Bright's old friend, l
icbard Cobden, and it seemed 
in every way well suited to IVlr. Bright himself: lVlany men 
felt a doubt as to the possibility of 1\11'. Bright's subduing 
his personal independence and his outspoken ways to the 
discipline and reticence of a Cabinet, and Mr. Bright himself 
a ppeared to be a little afraid that he should be understood 
as thoroughly approving of every measure in which he 
rnight, by official order, feel compelled to acquiesce. He 
cautioned his Birmingham constituents not to believe tbat 
he had changed any of his opinions until his own voice pub- 
licly proclaimed the change, and he made what might al- 
nlost be called an appeal to them to renlenlber that he was 
nO\\T one man serving in a band of rnen; no longer responsi- 
ble only for himself, no longer independent of the acts of 
others. 
Lord Granville was Secretary for the Colonies under the 
ne\v Administration; Lord Clarendon, Foreign Secretary. 
The Duke of Argyll ,vas intrusted with the Indian Office. 

Ir. Card wen, to all appearance one of the coldest and least 
\varlike of men, was made Secretary for War, and had in his 
charge one of the greatest reforms of the Administration. 
Lord IIartington, Lord Dufferin, IVIr. Childers, and 1\'11'. Bruce 
had places assigned to theln. 
lr. Layard became First Com- 
missioner of Pn blic Works. 
Ir. W. E. Forster had the office 
of Vice-president of the Council, and came in for work hard- 
ly less important than that of the Pritne-lninister himself: 
rrhe Lord Chancellor ,vas Lord IIatherley, formerly Sir Wil- 
liam Page Wood. l\Iany years before, ,vhen Lord Rather- 
ley was only known as a rising nlan amolJg' advanced Liber- 
aIR, and \vhcll 1\lr. J)right was still regardpd by aU true Con- 

ervati\'eR as a ] {,adical demagogue, 1\1.". Bright and 1\'lr. 
\V ood ,vere talking of the political possibilities of the fu
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urc. 1\1r. Bright jestingly expressed a hope that whenever 
he came to be membpr of a Cabinet, 1\lr. 'V ood might be 
the Lord Chancellor. Nothing could then have seemed les8 
likely to come to pass. As Lord IIatherley and Mr. Bright 
met on their way to Windsor to wait on the Queen, Mr. 
Brigbt reminded his colleague of the jest that had appar.. 
ently been prophetic. 
1\11". Gladstone went to work at once with his Irish policy. 
The new Parliament was opened by commission on Decem- 
ber 10th, for the election of Speaker and the swearing in of 
the meInbers. The real work of the session began on the 
16th of the following February, 1869. The Royal speech 
declared that the ecclesiastical arrangements of Ireland 
would be brought under the consideration of the IIouse at 
a very early date, and that "the legislation which will be 
necessary in order to their final adjustment will make the 
largcHt deluands on the wisdom of Parliament." The Queen 
expressed her conviction that Parliament, in considering that 
legislation, would" be governed by the constant aim to pro- 
mote the welfare of religion through the principles of equal 
justice; to secure the action of the undi vided feeling and 
opinion of Ireland on the side of loyalty and law; to eftàce 
the memory of former contentions, and to cherish the sym- 
pathies of an affectionate people." On l\larch 1 st the Prime- 
minister introduced his measure for the disestablishment and 
tbe partial disendowrnen t of the Irish State Church. He in- 
troduced the measure in a speech which occupied more than 
three bonrs in the òelivery, but which even 1\lr. Disraeli ad- 
mitted did not contain one sentence that the subject and the 
arglunent could well have spared. 
The proposals of the Government were, that the Irish 
Church should almost at once cease to exist as a State es- 
tablishment, and should pass into the condition of a free 
Episcopal Church. As a matter of course, the Irish bishops 
were to lose their seats in tbe IIouse of Lords. A 
ynodal, 
or governing body, was to be elected from the clergy and 
laity of the Church, and was to be recognized by the Gov- 
ernment, and duly incorporated. rrhe union between the 
Churches of Englaud and Ireland was to be dissolved, ana 
the Irish Ecclesiastical Courts were to be abolished. There 
were various and complicated arrangements for the protec. 
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tion of the life-interests of those already holding posltions 
in the Irish Church, and for the appropriation of the fund 
which would return to the possession of the State \\Then all 
these interests had been fairly considered and dealt with. 
It must be owned that the Governnlellt dealt with vested 
interests in no niggard spirit. If they erred at all, they 
erred on the side of too luuch generosity. 13ut they had 
arrayed againHt them adversaries 80 stroug that they prob- 
ably felt it absolutely necessary to buy off some of the op- 
position by a liberal compensation to all those ,vho were to 
Le deprived of their dignity as clergynlell of a State Church. 
'Vhen, however, all had been paid off who could establish 
any claim, and some perhaps who had in strict fairness no 
claim ,vhatever, there remained a large fund at the dispo
al 
of the Government. This they resolved to set apart for the 
relief of unavoidable suffering in Ireland. It was not lllade 
very clpar in the bill itself what the precise purposes were 
to which the surplus ,vas to be applied, and there was a 
good deal of disputation after\vard as to tbe appropriation 
of the money. 1\11". Gladstone's \vords, and the ,vords used 
in the preamble of tbe bil1, were the relief of "unavoidable 
calamity and suffering." 
lr. Gladstone spoke of Inaking 
provision for tbe blind, the deaf, aud the dumb; for reforma- 
tories, the training of nurses, and the support of county in- 
firmaries. In a speech delivered at a later stage of the de- 
bate, 1\lr. Bright asked the House whether it would not be 
better to dispose of the money in such charitable dealing 
than in continuing to maintain three tilDes the number of 
cl
rgYlnen that could be of the slightest use to the Church 
with which they ,vere connected. " We can," he said, " do 
but little, it is true. We cannot reillume the extinguished 
lamp of reason; we cannot make the deaf to hear; \ve can- 
not make the dUlnb to speak; it is not given to us 


"From the thick film to purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeballs pour the day;" 


but at least we can lessen the load of aftliction, and we 
can Jnake life more tolerable to vast nun1bers who suffer." 
The sum to be disposed of was very cOllsiderable. The 
gross value of the Irish Church property was estimated at 

ixteen millions. From this sum would have to be deduct- 
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ed nearly five million
 for the vested intere
tR of ineunl- 
bents; one million seven hundred thousand for cOlllpensn- 
tions to curates and lay compensations; half a million f()r 
private endowments; for tbe l\Iaynooth Grant and the Re- 
gium Donunl about a million and a quarter. There would 
be left nearly nine millions for any beneficent purpose on 
which the Government and the country could make up thl'il" 
mind
. The l\faynooth Grant and the I{egiulu Donum wert
 
to go \vith the Irish Church, and the saine principle of COlll- 
pensation \vas to be applied to those who were to be de- 
prived of theine rfhe Regium Donum ,vas an allo\\Tance 
frOIU the Sovereign for the maintenance of Presbyterian 
ministers in Ireland. It was begun by Charles II. and let 
drop by James, but ,vas restored by William III. \Villiam 
felt grateful for the support given him by tbe Presbyterians 
in Ireland during his contest with James, and indeed had 
little preference for one forln of the Protestant faith over 
another. \Villiam, in tbe first instance, fixed the grant a
 a 
charge upon the custorns of Belfast. The 
IaYllooth Graut 
has been already described in these pages. Both these 
grants, each a very small thing in itself, now came to an end, 
and the principle of equality aruong the religious denonlina- 
tions of Ireland was to be established. 
We need not carry the reader through the long course of 
the debates which took place in the House of Commons. 
The bill was stoutly resisted by 1\lr. Disraeli and his party. 
They resisted it as a whole, and tbey also fought it in detail. 
They proposed amendment after amendment in cOlllluittee, 
and did all they could to stay its progress as ,veIl as to alter 
fo;ome of its arrangements. But there did not Reern to be 
mnch of genuine earnestness in the speeches made by j}lr. 
Disraeli. The fact that resistance was evidently hopeless 
had no doubt some effect upon the style of his eloqucllce. 
IIis speeches were amusing ratber than im pressi vc. They 
wcr
 full of good points; they sparkled with happy ill tlS- 
tratiolls and allusions, odd conceits, and be,vildering para- 
doxes. But the orator had evidently no faith in the canse 
IH:' advocated-no faith, that is to say, in th
 possibility of its 
8tH"("CRS. lIe 111ust hayp scen too <."learly that the Church as 
a. 
ta.te p
ta.hli
hlnent in Ireland ,vas doorned, anc1 11... had not 
that intensity of interest ill its nlaintenaucc which would have 
11.-30 


\.. 
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made him fight the course, as he had fought many a course 
before, with all the passionate eloquence of desperation. 
One of his lieutenants, 1\11'. Gathorne Hardy, was more effec- 
tive as a champion of the sinking Irish Church than Mr. Dis- 
raeli proved himself to be. Mr. Hardy was a man so consti- 
tuted as to be only capable of seeing one side of a question 
at a time. He was filled with the conviction that the Gov- 
ernment were attempting an act of spoliation and sacrilege, 
and he stormed against the meditated crime with a genuine 
energy which occasionally seemed to supply him with some- 
thing like eloquence. A peculiar interest attached to the 
part taken in the debate by Sir Roundell Palmer. It was 
natural that Sir Roundell Palmer should be with Mr. Glad- 
stone. Everyone expected, in the first instance, that he would 
have held high office in the new Administration. He was one 
of the very foremost lawyers and the best parliamentary 
debaters of the day, and the wool-sack seemed to be his fit- 
ting place. But Sir Roundell Palmer could not conscientious- 
ly agree to the disestablishment of the Irish State Church. 
He was willing to consent to very extensive alterations and 
reductions in the Establishment, but he could not go with 
Mr. Gladstone all the way to the abolition of the Church; 
and he therefore remained outside the Ministry, and opposed 
the bill. Some of the debates in the House of Lords were 
more interesting than those in the Commons. We have al- 
ready referred to the eloquence and fervor with which Lord 
Derby opposed the proposition of the Government. Two 
speeches delivered from the bench where the bishops sit at- 
tracted special attention. One may be said to have marked 
the close, the other the opening, of a career. One was by 
Dr. Thirlwall, the Bishop of St. David's; the other by Dr. 
l\Iagee, Bishop of Peterborough. The Bishop of St. David's 
spoke in favor of the bill, and addressed himself particularly 
to the demolition of the superstitious sophism which would 
lead people to believe that the revenues of a purely human 
institution like the Irish Church were the sacred possession 
of Heaven, and that to touch them, even with the hand of 
reforming legislation, would be an act of sacrilege. Dr. 

hirl wall well maintained on this occasion his noble reputa- 
n both as an orator and as a luan of intellect. 1\1r. Mill, 
is "Autobiography," has gi yen an interesting account 
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of his first hearing Dr. Thirlwall at one of the public discus- 
sions of a society in London some forty years before. "The 
speaker with whom I was most struck," Mr.l\'lill says, " was 
Thirlwall, the historian, since Bishop of St. David's, then a 
Chancery barrister, - unknown except by a high reputation 
for eloquence acquired at the Cambridge union, before the 
era of Austin and Macaulay. His speech was in answer to 
one of mine. Before he had uttered ten sentences I set him 
down as the best speaker I had ever heard, and I have never 
since heard anyone whom I placed above him." Dr. Ma- 
gee, on the other hand, was only beginning his career in the 
House of Lords. He had been but a short time Bishop of 
Peterborongh. He had been raised to the episcopal bench, 
it was said, chiefly because Mr. Disraeli, when in office, be- 
lieved he saw in him the capacity to make a great parlia- 
mentary debater and champion of the political interests of 
the Church. Dr. Magee delivered a speech of remarkable 
fluency, energy, and vividness-a speech which might fairly 
be classed among the best efforts of the leading orators on 
either side of the controversy. It was more like the speech 
of a layman than of a prelate; although, indeed, it recalled 
in some of its pugnacious passages the recollection of the 
fighting bishops of the Middle Ages. If the fate of the Irish 
Church could have been averted or even postponed by im- 
passioned eloquence, the Bishop of Peter borough might alone 
have done something to stay the stroke of doom. But the 
fate of the institution was sealed at the moment that Mr. 
Gladstone returned from the general elections in command 
of a Liberal majol'ity. The House of Lords were prudent 
enough not to set themselves against the clear declaration 
of national opinion. Many amendments were introduced and 
discussed, and some of these led to a controversy between 
the two Ilouses of Parliament; but the controversy ended 
in compromise. There were at one time rumors that the 
Peers would reject or greatly delay the bill, and Mr. Bright 
wrote an angry letter on the subject addressed to a Bir- 
mingham meeting, in which he warned the House of Lords 
that, by throwing themselves athwart the national course, 
they might meet with "accidents not pleasant for them to 
think of." Such a letter cOining from a Cabinet Minister 
created a good deal of amazement, and was made the sub.. 
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ject of some sharp discussion in both Houses of l>arliament. 
It was clear that .:\Ir. Bright did not intend to allow' his of- 
ficial position to interfere greatly with the en1phatic nature 
of his utterances Oll public questions. Shocked and scandal- 
ized as sonle of the Peers professeù to be, it is not ilupossi- 
ble that the letter did SOlne public service by virtue of it1S 
very indiscretion. It may have given tilnely warning to the 
IIouse of Lords of the dangerous agitation that would arise 
if they \vere to set thcIllselves in deliberate opposition to the 
win of the vast Inajority of the people. I{uInors, too, were 
ill circulation about the same titue of the detern1Ínation of 
tbe Goverllluent to create ne\v I)eer
 in such a number as to 
(nake the passing of the bill a certaiuty. IIappily, however, 
it proved that there was no need for any ðuch intervention 
on the part of the 
Iini8ters and the Cruwn. rrhe time had 
gone ùy \\yhell the House of Lords cared to exhibit itself as 
a lnere instrulnellt of resistance to the measures of the rep- 
resentative chamber. The most forlnidable step the Peers 
took ,vas to carry Oil the debate on the second reading of tbe 
bill until tbree o'clock in the morning. The second reading 
"Ya
 carried by 179 to 146 votes; and the remainder of the 
\vork done by the Lords \vas only a series of attelnpts, gen- 
eral] y unsuccessful, to obtain here and there a small com- 
promise on sonle of the less important clauses of the bill. 
On July 26th, 1869, the measure for the disestabli
hlnent of 
tbe Irish Church received the royal assent. 
l\Iean \v hile the "rildest excitement prevailed out-of-doors 
among the defenders of the State Church. Furious denun- 
ciations of the GovernIuellt resounded frolll platform and 
from pulpit. Even in measured and solemn Convocation 
itself the lllost impassioned and vehen1ent outcries were 
heard. OUe divine spoke of the ßleasure as a great national 
sin. Another stigmatized it as altogether un
odly, \\yicked, 
and abolninable. A third called upon the Queen to inter- 
fere personally, and exhorted her rather to jeopardize her 
crown in the effort than leave the Irish Church to be destroy- 
eù before her eyes. A great Ineeting ,vas held in Exeter 
Iiall, at ,vhich 1\lr. GlaJstone ,vas stigmatizpd as "a traitor 
to llis queen, his country, :uHl his God," and OI1P rpvprend 
g entleTnan described the Government as "a cahiupt of brio'. 
, 
 
ands." At a Illeetin
 held in Ireland a Protestant clergy- 
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Ulan rerninded the pastors of every Protestant church that, 

o()ncr than giy(\ tltpir churches up to any apo
tate 
y
tenl, 
a barrel of gunpo\vder and a box of luatche
 \\'oulll sl'lhl 
theln flying to thl\ \vinds of heaven. 'fhis \\'afo:, ho\vc\'er, 
only superfluous fury. No one proposed to turn the }>I.ot- 
estant clergymen out of their chul.cbes. It is not Ï1npo:-;
i Lip 
that the fiery eccle
iastic who gave this Guy Fa\\Tkt)s a() ricp 
was himself ministering in a church which had hecll taken 
by force frotH its Catholic o\vners. The agitation agaiust 
the bill produced, however, no sellsiLle effect UpOll the mind 
of the country at large. It thnnc1ered and blazed for a few 
daYR or weeks here and there, and then, after occasional 
grumLlings and 8IJlItterings, sunk into mere silence. 
The Irish Church was therefore disestablished, and it \vas 
to a certain extent disendo\ved: only to a certain extent. 
.l\s fortnnate as Cleopatra, it contrived to retain enough to 
purchase what it had rnade known. rrhe tinle during \\Thieh 
the nleasure \\!as in progress was turned to good account 
by the authorities of the 
:stablishnlcnt. The bill provided 
that no new intereHts should be created in the interval be- 
tween its passing ana the actual disestablishrnent, \vhich 
\VaR to take place on January 1st, 1871. But \vhile the 
Incasure was still under discussion sorne of the rulers of the 
Church tbought it convenient to create as nlany ne\v inter- 
ests as possible. . N c,," curates, entitled to compensation, 
were made with an astonishing rapidity, and the incomes of 
SOlne of the clergy \vere increased \vitb liberal hand. Some 
sharp controverRY ,vas after\val'd created by the Jllanner in 
\vhieh the period of grace was thus tnrnpd to \vol'Idly ana 
profitable account, and there can be little douut tbat the 
effect of the policy of disestablishlnent ""as deprived of sonIC 
of its satisf:lctory influence on the lllind of Ireland by the 
over-liberal opportunities for cOlnpensation allo\ved to ve
t- 
t:'d interests. It ,vonld be impossible, ho,vever, not to ad- 
mit that the difficu I ties in 
Ir. Gladstone's \\"ay must ha \'C 
warned him that a rigorous dealing \vith such interests \vould 
prove dangerous to the success of his n1easnre. r[.he great 
fact was tbat by disestablishing the Irish Chureh he pro- 
clainled that the poliey of religiou
 ascendency \vas banish- 
ed forever ii.on1 Ir
land, alld that the reign of (.quality haJ 
begun. 
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Lord Derby did not long survive the passing of the rneas' 
ure which he had opposed with such fervor and 80 much pa.. 
tl1etic dignity. His last speech was that which he delivered 
in the House of Lords against the second reading of the Il'i8h 
Church Bill on June 17th, 1869. "I am an old man," he 
said; "I have all'eady passed threescore years and ten. My 
official life is entirely closed, my political life is nearly so, 
3nd in the course of nature my natural life cannot now be 
long." It was sooner ended, perhaps, than anyone expected 
who heard hiin deliver that last eloquent protest against a 
nleasure of reform which he was unable to resist. He died 
before the Irish State Church had ceased to live. Doomed 
as it was, it outlasted its eloquent champion. In the inter- 
val between the passing and the practical operation of l\'Ir. 
Gladstone's bill, on October 23d, Lord Derby died at Knows- 
ley, the residence of the Stanleys, in Lancashire. His death 
nlade no great gap in English politics. He had for some 
time ceased to assert any really influential place in public 
affairs. His career had been eminent and distinguished; 
but its day had long been done. Lord Derby never was a 
statesman; he was not even a great leader of a party; but 
he was a splendid figure-head for Conservatism, in or out 
of power. He was, on the whole, a superb specimen of the 
English political nobleman. Proud of soul, but sweet in 
temper and genial in manner; dignified. as men are who 
feel instinctively that dignity pertains to them, and there- 
fore never think of how to assert or to maintain it, he was 
eminently fitted by temperament, by nature, and by fortune 
for the place it was given him to hold. II is parliamentary 
oratory has already become a tradition. It served its pur- 
pose admirably for the time; it showed, as Macaulay said, 
that Lord Derby possessed the very instinct of parliamen- 
tary debate. It was not weighted with the thought which 
could have secured it a permanent place in political litera- 
ture, nor had it the imagination which would have lifted it 
into an atmosphere above the level of IIansard. In Lord 
Derby's own day the unanimous opinion of both Houses of 
Parliament would have given him a place among the very 
foremost of parliamentary orators. Many competent judges 
went so fa.r as to set him distinctly above al1 living rivals. 
Time has not ratified this judgment. It is impossible that 
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the 
fifluence of an orator could have faded so soon if he 
hl.d really been entitled to the praise which n1any of his 
conteInporaries \vould freely have rendered to Lord Derby. 
'"fhe charln of his voice and style, his buoyant readiness, 
his rushing fluency, his rich profusion of words, his happy 
knack of illustration, allusion, and retort-all these helped 
to make rnen believe him a much greater orator than he 
really was. SOJllething, too, was due to the influence of his 
position. It seemed a sort of condescension on the part of 
a great noble that he should consent to be an eloquent de- 
bater also, and to contend in parliamentary sword - play 
against professional cbampions like Peel and O'Connell and 
Brougham. It must count for something in Lord Derby's 
fame tbat, \vbile far inferior to any of these men in political 
kno\vledge and in mental capacity, he could compare as an 
orator with each in turn, and-were it but for his own day, 
were it but while the magic of his presence and his voice 
was yet a living influence - could be beld by so nlany to 
have borne without disadvantage the test of comparison. 
When tbe Irish Cburch had been disposed of, lVIr. Glad- 
stone at once directed his energies to the Irisb land system. 
The State Cburch bad been declared by many to be merely 
a sentimental grievance. The land system of Ireland, if it 
was to be accounted a grievance at aU, must have been ac- 
knowledged to be one of a terribly practical cbaracter. Ire- 
land is essentially an agricultural country. It has few Inan- 
ufactures, not many large towns. Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 
I--4ilnerick, Waterford - these are tbe only towns that could 
be called large; below these we come to places that in In08t 
other countries would be spoken of as villages or hamlets. 
The majority of tbe population of Ireland live on tbe land 
and by the land. The condition of the Irish tenantry may 
be painted effectively in a single touch when it is said that 
they were tenants-at-will. That fact would of itself be al- 
most enough to account for the poverty and tbe misery of 
the agricultural classes in Ireland. But there were other 
conditions, too, ,vhich tended the salne way. Tbe land of 
Ireland was divided among a comparatively small number 
of landlords, and the landlords were, as a rule, strangers- 
the representatives of a title acquired by conquest. IV[any 
of them were habitual absentees, wbo would as soon havø 
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thought of Ii\ ing in .l\shantee as in 1\Innster or Connaught.. 
j\n able \\Tritpr, 1\11". .T an}e
 Godkin, in his" Lana \Var ill Ire- 
land," endeavors to nlake the condition of Ireland clear to 
English readers by asking then) to consider \y hat England 
\\'ould be under sÏ1nilar circun1stances. " Imagine," he f?;ays, 
"that in conscquenee of rebellions" (against the N orlnans) 
"the land of England had been confiseated three or four 
tilnes, after desolating ",Tars and fanlines, so that all th
 na- 
tive proprietors were expelled, and the land was parcelled 
out to French soldiers and adventurers, on condition that 
the foreign planters should assist in keeping down the 
"n1ere English" by force of arms. Imagine that the Eng- 
li
h, being crushed by a cruel penal code for a century, were 
aBo\ved to reoccupy the soil as mere tenants-at-will, under 
the absolute po\\"er of their French landlords. If all this be 
Ílllagined by English legislators and E.ng1ish writers, ther 
\vill be better able to understand the Irish land question, 
and to cOlnprehend the nature of" Irish difficulties" as \vell 
as the justice of feeble, insincere, and bafHed statesluell in 
casting thl' blame of Irish miHery anà disorder on the un- 
ruly and barbarous nature of Irishmen." In truth, the Irish 
agricultural population turned out exactly as any other race 
of human beings would have done under similar conditions. 
"rhey held the land, \vhich was their only means of living, a.t 
the mercy of the landlord or his agent. They had no inter- 
est in being industrious and improving their land. If they 
improved the patch of soil they \vorked on, their rent \\"as 
almost certain to be raised, or they were turned out of the 
land \vithout rpceiving a farthing of compensation for their 
improvements. Of course there were luany excellent land- 
lords, hunlane a.nd kindly men-men, too, who saw the ,,'i
. 
clOtH of being humane and kind. But in tbe majority of 
cases the land]ord
 and the agents held firmly by what seen}-- 
ed to then) the right of property-the right to get as high 
a price for a pieee of land as it would fetch in open cornpe- 
tition. The dernand for land ,vas so great, the need of land 
was so vital, that nlen ,vould offer any price fo
 it. l\len 
\\Ton lit offer prices which they n1ust have known they con Id 
nevpr pay-\vhich they must havp know')} the land would 
nevpr cnahle tbem to pay" Offering land for hire in Ireland 
was like offering money on loan to need y spend thrifts; allY 
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terms would be snatched at by the desperate borrower to-. 
day, no matter \vhat \\
a8 to happen to-Inorrow. When the 
tenant had got hold of hiR }Jiece of lalld, he had no idea of 
culti vating it to tbe best of his strength ana opportunities. 
Why should be? The monlent his holding began to show 
a better appearance, that nlomcut he Inight look to having 
his rent raised, or to being turned out in favor of some com.- 
petitor who offered higher terms for occupation. Why 
should he improve? Whenever he was turned out of the 
land he \vould ba\
e to leave his improven1ents for the ben- 
efit of the landlord or the new - comer. lIe was, therefore, 
content to scratch tbe soil instead of really cultivating it. 
lIe extracted all he could from it in his short day. lIe lived 
from hand to mouth, from hour to hour. The \\rhole system 
of feudal tenure of land under a master was new to Ireland. 
It began with Ireland's conquest, and it was ideutified in 
the mind of the Irish peasant with Ireland's degradation. 
Everything ,vas there that could make oppression bitter. 
The landlord began to be looked upon at last as the tenant's 
natural enemy. Ribbon societies were formeù for the pro- 
tection of the tenant. Tbe protection afforded was only too 
often that of terrorism and assassination. The ribbollÌsln of 
the South and West of Ireland was as strictly the product of 
the land system of the country as the trades-union ontrages 
in England were the offspring of the unequal and unjust leg- 
islation that gave all the power to the master and lent no 
protection to the workman. All the ,vhile five out of evpry 
six English writers and political speakers were discoursing 
gravely on the incurable idleness and lawlessness of the 
Celtic race and tbe Irish peasant. The law gave the Irish 
tenant no security for the fruit of his labor, and Englishrnen 
wondered that he was not laborious. The law told him that 
when he had sown he should not be entitled to reap, and 
Englishnlen were angry that he ,vould not persist in sowing. 
Irnperial legislation sho'\ved itRelf his steadfast enemy, and 
Englishmen marvelled at his \\rant of respect for the law. 
In one province of Ireland, indee<<l, a better condition of 
things existed. O\
pr the grpa,ter part of Ulster thp tenant- 
right system prevailed. '-rhiR sYRtem ,vas a eustOlll ll1erpIy, 
hut it had grn c lnal1y COllle to aeqnire RonH..>thing like th(1 
force of la\v. 'l'he principle of tellant-right \vas tbat a nl
U) 
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should be allowed to remain in undisturbed possession of 
his holding as long as he paid his rent; that he should be 
entitled, on giving up the land, to compensation for unex- 
hausted improven1ents, and tbat he should be at liberty to 
sell the" good-will" of his farm for what it would fetch in 
the market. The tenant was free to do what a man who has 
a long lease of any holding may do; he might sell to any 
bidder of whom his landlord approved the right to enter 
on the occupancy of the place. \Vherever this tenant-right 
principle prevailed there was industry, there was prosperi- 
ty; where it did not prevail was the domain of poverty, 
idleness, discontent, and crime. The one demand of the 
Irish agricultural population everywhere was for some form 
of fixity of tenure. Let it be sought by legalizing the 
Uh
ter custom everywhere, or by declaring that men should 
hold their land as long as they paid a fair rent, to be fixed 
by authorized and Ünpartial valuation, or by some plan 
of establishing a peasant proprietary - let the demand 
be made as it would, there was substantially one demand 
and one only-security of tenure. The demand was neg- 
lected or refused by generations of English stateslnen, chief:. 
ly because no statesman would take the trouble to distin- 
guish between words and things; between shado\vy, pe- 
dantic theories and clear, substantial racts. "Tenant-right," 
said Lord Palmerston, amidst the cheers of an assembly 
mainly composed of landlords, " is landlords' wrong." Lord 
Palmerston forgot that the landlord, like everyone else in 
the commonwealth, holds even his dearest rights of proper- 
ty subject to the condition that his assertion of them is not 
inconsistent with the general weal. The landlord holds his 
land as the ship-owner holds his ship, and the railway com- 
pany its lines of rail, subject to the right of the State to 
see that the duties of possession are properly fulfil1ed, and 
that the ownership is not allowed to become a public dan- 
ger and a nuisance. Land is, frorn its very nature, from the 
fact that it cannot be increased in extent, and tbat the pos- 
session by one man is the exclusion of another-land is the 
forIn of property over ,vhich the State ,vonld most naturally 
hp expected to reserve a right of ultimate control. Yet 
English statesmen for generations complacently asserted the 
impossibility of any legislative interference with the right 
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of the lanòlord, as if legislation had not again and again in- 
terfered with the }"ight of the factory-owner, the owner of 
mines, the possessor of railway shares, the shopkeeper; the 
fight of the master over his apprentice, the mistress in the 
hire of her maid-of-all-work. Long years before Lord Palm- 
erston talked so decisively of the landlord's right, a man 
of far Inore truly Conservative lnind than Lord Palmerston 
had defined in a few sentences the limits of private or cor- 
porate rights. In his speech on Fox's East India measure 
Burke frankly met this difficulty about individual and cor- 
porate rights. He was speaking for the moment especially 
of chartered corporations; but of course a single owner of 
property can claim no greater right than a company of prop- 
erty-owners. "It has been said, if you violate this charter, 
wbat security has the charter of the bank, in which public 
credit is 80 deeply concerned, and even the charter of Lon- 
don, in which the rights of so many subjects are involved? 
I answer: in the like case they have no security at all; no, 
no security at all. If the bank should, by every species of 
mismanagement, fall into a state similar to that of the East 
India Company; if it should be oppressed with demands it 
could not answer, engagements which it could not perform, 
and with bills for which it could not procure payment, no 
charter should protect such mismanagement from correc- 
tion, and such public grievances from redress. If the City 
of London had the means and will of destroying an empire, 
and of cruelly oppressing and tyrannizing over millions of 
men as good as themselves, the charter of the City of Lon.. 
don would prove no sanction to such tyranny and such op- 
pression. Charters are kept when their purposes are main- 
tained; they are violated when the privilege is supported 
against its end and its object." If ever there was a creature 
of law, and of authority acting in the place of law, it wa
 
the landlordism of Ireland. It was a plantation made by 
the oràers of English sovereigns and governments. It was 
not a growth of tbe soil; it was strictly an exotic. It was 
imposed upon the country and the people. It could not 
plead in support of any of its alleged rights even tbat pre- 
scriptive title \vhich grows up witb the growth of an institu- 
tion that has held its place during all the ages to which 
tradition or memory goes back. The landlordism of Ire- 
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land was, conlpareù \\yith most European institutions, a 
thing of the day before yesterday. It ,vas the creation of 
conque
t, the impost of confiscation. It could plead no title 
\vhatever to maintain an unlimited right of action in opposi- 
tion to the welfare of the people on whom it \vas forced. At 
least it could claim no such title when once the time had 
passed a\vay \vhich insisted that the right of conquest su- 
perseded all other human rights; that the tenant, like the 
slave, had no rights which his master was bound to respect, 
and that the common weal meant simply the interests and 
privileges of the ruling class. The moment the title of the 
Irish land systen1 came to be fairly examined, it was seen to 
be full of flaws. It was dependent on conditions that had 
never been fulfilled. It had not even made the landlord 
class prosperous. It had not even succeeded, as no doubt 
SOlne of its founders intended that it should succeed, in col- 
onizing the island ,vith English and Scotch settlers. When 
the famine of 1846 and 1847 had tried the whole system 
,vith its gaunt, stern hand, legislation bad perforce to in- 
terfere \vith the fancied rights of landlordism, and invent a 
new judicial machinery for taking from the broken - down 
owner w hat he could keep no longer with profit to himself 
or the eountry. For generations the land tenure system of 
Ireland had been the su
ject of parliamentary debate and 
parlianlentary inquiry. The Devon commission had n1ade 
arnple investigation of its principles and its operation. Mr. 
Sharman Crawford had in vain devoted an honest life to 
the advoeacy of tenant-right. 
Ir. Cardwell, 1\11'. Chichester 
Fortescue, Lord N aas had introduced tneasures trying more 
or less feebly to deal with Irish land tenure. Nothing came 
of all this. The supposed right of the landlord stopped the 
way. The one simple den1and of the occasion was, as we 
have sho\vn, security of tenure, and it \\Tas an article of faith 
with English state
manship, until J\;lr. Gladstone's tillie, that 

ecurity f(,r the tenant ,vas confiscation for the landlord. 
1\11'. Gladstone c
unè into power fnll of genuine reforming 
pnergy, and \vithont the slightest faith in the CeOlH)}nic wis- 
dom of our ancestors. III a 
ppech deli \yered hy hiln d It.-iug- 
hi
 electioneering calu}Jai
n in T
anca.shire, he hafl d(-'{
I:lrpd 
that the I.-ish upas-trce had three great branches: the State 
Church, the Land '-renure SystCIU, and tbe System of Educa. 
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t.ion, anil that he Ineant to hew them all down if he could. 
IIis figure of speech Iuet with a good deal of conteruptuous 
literary criticism; but it expressed a very resolute purpoRe. 
On February 15th, 1870, l\lr. Gladstone introduced his Irish 
Land Bill into the House of ComnloHs. 1'he nlea
ure ,vas 
one of far greater importance, as regarded its principles, than 
it proved to be in its practical operation. In plaiu ,vordR, 
what it did was to recognize the fact that the \vhole systelll 
of land tenure in Ireland, so far as it \vas the creature of 
law, \vas based upon a wrong principle. 1\11". Gladstone's 
measure overthrew, once for all, tbe doctrine of the land- 
lord's absolute and unlÍlnited right. It recognized a certain 
property or partnership of the tenant in the land which be 
tilled. Mr. Gladstone took the Ulster tenant-right as he 
found it, and made it a legal institution. In places "There 
the Ulster practice, or sOIuething analogous to it, did not 
exist, he threw upon the landlord the burden of proof as re- 
garded the right of eviction. The tenant disturbed in the 
possession of his land could claim conlpensation for improve- 
ments, and the bill reversed the existing assumption of tbe 
law by presuming all inlprovernents to be the property of 
the tenant, and leaving it to the landlord, if he could, to 
prove the contrary. The bill established a special judicial 
machinery for carrying out its provisions. It allowed the 
tribunals thus instituted to take into consideration not 
merely the strict legal conditions of each case, but also any 
circurnstances that might affect the claim of the tenant as a 
matter of equity. DIr. Gladstone's great object was to bring 
about a state of thIngs by virtue of which a tenant should 
not be dispossessed of his holding so long as he continued 
to pay his rent, and should in any case be entitled to full 
cOlllpensation for any substantial improvements which his 
energy or his capital nlÎght bave effected. The bill met, on 
the whole, with a cordial reception from the Irish members 
of Parliament althouo-h SOllIe of its clauses were reaarded 
, ö ö 
with a doubt and disfavor \vhich subsequent events, we be- 
lieve, showed to be ,veIl founded. 1\'lr. Gladstone allo\ved 
landlords, under certain conditions, to contract thenlsel ves 
out of the provisions of the bill, and these conditions ,verf' 
so largely availed of in some parts of Ireland, that there 
were more evictions after the bill bad become law than ùe- 
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fore it had yet been thought of: On this ground the meas.. 
ure was actually opposed by a small number of tbe popular 
representatives of Ireland. The genera] opinion, however, 
then and since was, that the bill was of inestimable value to 
Ireland, in the mere fact tbat it completely upset the fuuda- 
nlental principle on ,vhich legislation had always previously 
dealt with Irish land tenure. It recognized a certain own- 
prsbip on the part of the tenant as well as that of the land- 
lord. The new Ploinciple thus introduced might well be de- 
nounced as revolutionary by certain startled Irish landlords. 
It put an end to the reign of the landlord's absolute power; 
it reduced the landlord to the level of every other proprie- 
tor-of every other man in the country who had anything to 
sell or to hire. It recognized the palpable fact that there 
are certain conditions ,vhich make the ownership of land a 
more responsible possession than the ownership of property 
which adlnits of limitless expansion. The existing system 
of legislation bad been founded not merely on injustice but 
on untruth. It had denied the presence of conditions \vhich 
were as certain and as palpable as the substance of the land 
itself: Therefore, the new legislation might in one sense 
have well been called revolutionary. It decided, oncp for 
all, against Lord Palmerston's famous dogma, and declared 
tbat tenant-rigbt was not landlord's \vrong. That ,vas in 
itself a revolution. 
The bill passed witbout substantial alteration. The Con- 
servatives as a party did not vote against the second read- 
ing. A division was forced on, but only eleven members 
voted against the motion that the bill be read a second time, 
and of these only two or three belonged to tbe Conservative 
party, and only one,1\lr. Henley, was of any mark among 
Conservatives. The small minority was chiefly made up 
of Irish nlembers, who thought the bill inefficient and un- 
satisfactory. Long discussions in committee followed, but 
the only serious attempt made to interfere \vith the actual 
principle of the measure-an attempt embodied in an amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Disraeli-was defeated by a majority of 
more than seventy votes. The bill was read a third time 
in the COInmons on May 30th. A debate of three nights 
took place in the IIouse of Lords on the motion for the sec- 
ond reading, and many nights of discussion were occupied 
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In committee. On August 1st, 1870, the bill received the 
royal assent. The second branch of tbe upas-tree had been 
hewn do\\yn; but the woodman's axe had yet to be laid to 
a branch of tougher fibre, well calculated to turn the edge 
of even the best weapon, and to jar the strongest arm that 
wielded it. }\[r. G laùstone had dealt with Church and land; 
he had yet to deal \vith university education. lIe had gone 
with Irish ideas thus far. 


CHAPTER LlX. 


"REFORMATION IN A FLOOD." 


ON June 10th, 1870, men's minds were suddenly turned 
away from thought of political controversy by a melancholy 
announcement in tbe morning papers. Tbe Irish Land Bill, 
the question of national education, the curiously ominous 
look of affairs in France, where the Emperor had just been 
obtaining, by means of the plebiscite, "a new guarantee of 
order and liberty;" the terrible story of the capture and 
massacre of young English tourists by Greek brigands in 
the neighborhood ofl\Iarathon; these and many other excit- 
ing topics were forgotten for the hour, and the thoughts of 
millions were suddenly dra,vn away to a country-house near 
tbe Gad's Hill of Shakspeare, on the road to Rochester, 
\\yhere the most popular author of his day was lying dead. 
On tbe evening of June 8th 1\1r. Dickens became suddenly 
seized with paralysis. He fell into an unconscious state, and 
continued so until his death, the evening after. The news 
was sent over the country on the lOth, and brought a pang 
as of personal sorrow into almost every home. Dickens 
was not of an age to die; he had scarcely passed his prime. 
Born early in February, 1812, he had not gone far into his 
fifty-ninth year. In another part of this work an attempt 
has been made to do justice to Dickens as a novelist; here 
it is only necessary to record the historical fact of his death, 
and of the deep impression that it made. No author of our 
tÌnle came near him in popularity; perhaps no English 
author ever was so popular during his O\VI1 life. To an im- 
Inense number of men and women in these countries Dickens 
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stood for literature; to not a few his cheery teaching \\'a
 
sufficient as philosophy, and even as religion. Soon after hi
 
tleath, as Jnight have been expected, a certain reaction took 
place, and for a,vh
le it became the fashion to sJnile quietly 
at Dickens's teaching and his influence. That mood, too, 
will have its day, and will pass. It may be safely predicted 
that Dickens will be found to have made a firm place in 
English literature, although that place \vill probably not be 
so high as his admirers would once have claimed for hiln. 
Londoners were fan1ÌlÏar with Dickens's personal appearance 
as well as with his writings, and certain London streets did 
not seem quite the sanle when his striking face and energetic 
movements could be seen there no more. It is likely that 
Dickens overworked his exuberant vital energy, his superb 
resources of physical health and animal spirits. In work 
and play, in writing and in exercising, he was unsparing of 
his po\vers. Like the lavish youth with the full purse in 
"Gil BIas," he appeared to believe that his stock could 
never be spent. Men who were early companions of his, 
and who had not half his vital po\\rer, outlived him many 
years. lIe was buried in 'Vestminster Abbey, although hiR 
own desire was to he laid quietly in l
ochester church-yard. 
It was held that the national cenletery claimed him. We 
cannot help thinking it a pity the claim was made. All 
true admirers of Scott must be glad that he rests in his dear 
and congenial Dryburgh; lTIOst of the admirers of Dickens 
would have been better pleased to think that he lay beneath 
the green turf of the ancient church-yard, in venerable and 
storied Rochester, amidst the scenes that be loved and taugh
 
so many others to love. 
Nothing in IDodern English history is like the rush of the 
extraordinary years of reforming energy on which the new 
Administration had no,v entered. l\lr. Gladstone's Govern- 
ment had to grapple ,vith five or six great questions of re- 
form, anyone of \vhich might have seelned enough to engage 
the whole attention of an ordinary Administration. rrhe 
new Prime-n1inister had pledged hirnself to abolish the State 
Church in Ireland, and to refoJ"rl1 the Irish Land Tenure sys- 
tem. lIe had n1ade up his mind to put an end to the pur- 
chase of cOlnmissions in the arn1Y. Iteccnt event" and ex- 
periences had convinced him that it was necessary to intro- 
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duce the system of voting by ballot. He accepted for his 
Governlnent tbe responsibility of originating a complete 
scheIne of National Education. l\feanwhile, there were 
many questions of the highest importance in foreign policy 
waiting for solution. 1'he American Government did \vhat 
every cool and well- informed observer lnust bave known 
thpy ,vould do; they pressed for a settlelnent of the clainls 
arising out of the danlage done by the .L1labarna, and other 
Southern cruisers, ,vhieh had been built in English dock- 
yards and had sailed from English ports. In the mid career 
of the Government the war broke out between France and 
Prussia. Russia took ad vantage of the opportunity to insist 
that the Treaty of Paris nlust be altered by the cancelling 
of tbe clause which "formally and in perpetuity" refused 
to every Po,ver tbe right of having a fleet in the Black Sea. 
Each of these questions was of capital importance; eaeh 
might have involved the country in war. It required no 
common energy and strength of character to keep closely 
to the ,york of domestic reforln, an1idst such exciting dis- 
cussions in foreign policy all the 'v bile, and with the \var- 
trumpet ringing for a long time in the ears of England. 
1\11". Forster's Education Bill Inay be said to have been 
run side by side with the Irish Land Bill. The Govern- 
ment undertook a great and a much-needed work when it 
set about establishing a national system of elementary edu- 
cation. The lnanner in which England had neglected the 
education of her poor children had long been a reproach to 
her civilization. She was behind every other great country 
in the \vorld; she was behind lnost countries that in no\vise 
professed to be great. Prussia and nearly all the German 
countries ,vere centuries in ad vance of her; so were SODle, 
if not actually all, of tbe American States. 'Ve have al.. 
ready shown in these pages by what pitiful patch\vork of 
compromises and make-shift expedients England had been 
trying to put together son1cthing like a plan for the instruc- 
tion of the children of the poor. Private charity ,vas eked 
out in a parsimonious and n1iserable manner by a scanty 
dole from tbe State; and, as a matter of course, ,vhere the 
direst poverty prevailed, and naturally brought the ex. 
trenlest need for assistance to education, tbere the \\?ants 
of the place Wel"e 1east efficiently supplied. For years the 
11.-31 
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statesmanship of England had been kept froin any serious 
atteHlþt to grapple \vith the evil b
y thp doctrine that popu- 
lar cflucation ought not to he the 1H1sincss ofa Gov
rnnlCllt. 
The idea preva.iled that education eondncted by the State 
,vonId be HOlnething un-Euglish; sOlnething ,vhich rnight 
do very ,,'ell for Gerlnans aud Aluericans and othpl" 
uch 
people, but ,,"hich was entirely unsuited to t}H
 nlan1y inde- 
pendence of the true Briton. It therefore C31l1e about that 
Inore than t\\To-thirds uf the children of the country \\'(
rp 
absolutely \yithout instruction. Oue of the first great tasks 
\vhich 1\11'. Glad8tone
8 Go\'crnlnent undertook \ras to re- 
form this condition of things, and to provide England, for 
the first tinle in her history, \vith a sYHtern of National Edu- 
cation. On 

ebruary 17th, 1870, 1\1)'. 
'ol'ster introduced a 
bill having tor its object to proyide for public elelnentary 
education in England and "r ales. rrhe l)a
iH of the llleasure 
,vas very f'ilnple, but also very con1prphellsi 'Te. 
Ir. For
ter 
proposed to estab1ish a systenl of School I
oard
 in England 
and 'Valcfo'; and to gi \?e to each board the po\rer to fnune 
by-Ia\vs con1pelliug the attendance of all ehi1dren, fi"om five 
to twelve years of agp, ,vithin the school district. rrhe 
Government did not see their ,vay to a sYHtenl of direct and 
universal compulsion. They therefore fen back on a ("0111- 
pron1ise, by leaving the power to compel in the hands of 
the local authorities. Existing schools ,vere, in luany in. 
Rtances, to be adopted ùy the bilJ, aud to recei ve GOYPI'J)- 
ment aid, on condition that they possessed a certain alllollut 
of efficiency in education, that they subn]itted themselves 
to the examination of an undpllominational inspector, and 
that they admitted a conscience clause as part of their reg- 
ulations. The funds ,vere to be procured, partly by local 
rate, partly by grants from the TreaRury, and part]y by the 
fees paid in thp payilJg school
. There \vere of course to 
be free schoolH provic1ed, \\T hpre the poyert y of the popula- 
tion ,,'as 8uch as, in the opinion of thp loeal authorities, to 
render gratuitous instrnetion ill(li
pen
al)lp. 
rrhe bi]} at fir
t ""'as Üt\'orahly rccei\"cd. ]
llt the general 
harn10ny of opinion dit1 not ]a
t long. The task proved to 
hl> onp of the IDust ùiffi('uJt that the GoyenllnclIt l"o1l1d havc 
111H]crtakp}L rrhp \vhole hody of the }i:lIg1i
h and "Tplsh 

 on-conforrni:-;ts soon d(1(.'lan>a tll(>1l1
l'1 "('S ill :-:trol1g })o
tility 
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to some of the bill'
 provisioJ)
. l\lr. ForstLl" f()\]))d, ",hen 
hp eanlP to cxaluill(} into the ("oudition of the 11lachiucry of 
edueatioll ill j1
1)gland, that there \\'a
 already a 
YHten) of 
schools cÀiðtillg lIuder the charge of l'cligioul::) ùodicH of va- 
rious kin<lH: the State Chureh, and the ItoInan Cathuliu 
Church, alH1 other authoritie
. rrht'
e he proposed to ndopt 
as fhr as po
siLle into his 
chelne; to affiliate then}, as it 
were, to till} GO\'ernllleutal sy
tenl of educatioll. ])ut be 
had to n1akc SOIne eOllcession to the religiouR principlcs on 
\vhich such schools \vere founded. lIe could not by any 
stroke of authority unòertake to chaHge thell1 all into HeCH- 
lar 8("ho018. lIe therefore proposed to nleet the difiicnlty 
hy adopting regulations conlpeJliug every 
clloo1 of thi8 
kind which obtained GoverIllueut aid or recognition to ae- 
cept a conscience elansc by rneans of ,vhieh t}H.
 religiouR 
convictioll8 of parents and children should be scrupulously 
rpo'arded in the instruction crÎYCU dnrin o ' the reo'ular sehool 

 ð 
 ':::0 
hours. On this point the Non-conformists a
 a Lod y broke 
a\\'ay ii'om tbe Goyernment. r-rhey laid do\\'}) the ùroad 
prinei}Jle that no State aid ,,'hatever should be giyen to any 
sehools but those ,vhich \\Tere conducted on Rtrictly sccular 
ana undenominational principJes. It ought to be superfln- 
()u
 to say that the N on-conformist
 did Hot object to the 
t'cligions instruction of child ren. It ought not to be f'Up- 
posed for a Dl011lent that they attached less importance to 
religious iustruction than any other Loò y of personR. rrh(,i.. 
principle ,vas that public mOTl(\Y, the eontribution of citi- 
zens of all shades of belie
 ought only to be giv(}n for such 
teaching as the common opinion of the eountry \vas agreed 
upon. The contribution of the J e,,", t.hpy argued, ought not 
to be exacted in order to teach Christianity; t.he I>rotestant 
rate-payer ought not to he compelled to pay for the instruc- 
tion of Roman Catholic children in the t(1net
 of their faith; 
t he Irish Catholic in I
ondon or J1irming})an1 ought not to 
he called upon to pay in any ""ny for the teaehing of dis- 
tinctively Protestant doctrine. 
Therefore, they Raid, let us at any cost e
tablish a strictly 
national and secular Rysten1 in onr pu hlic (11eJllcntary 
chools ; 
let us teach there \,'hat \ve are :111 agreed upon; and Ipt us 
leave the duty of teaehing religion to the 111inist(.rs of rplig-. 
ion, and to the parcntR of the ehil<1rell. 1\ bout tbe truths of 
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arjthmetic and geography, about spelling and ,vriting, we are 
all agreed; let our con1nlOll contributions be given to com- 
mon instruction, and let each denomination provide in its 
own way for the religious training of its young people. 
This way of looking at the question left out of notice one 
most important elelnent in the controversy-the existence 
of large bodies of citizens who conscientiously objected to 
any school teaching which was divorced from religious in- 
struction, and \vho did not believe that there could be any 
education in the true sense without the influence of religion 
accompanying and inspiring it. We shall not here discuss 
the relative worth of these two opposing and irreconcilable 
theories of public ed ucation. The fact that they existed 
made it well-nigh irnpossible for the Government to satisfy 
the demands of the N on-conforlnists. 1\1:1'. Forster could not 
admit the principle for which they contended. lIe could 
not say that it would be a fair and equal plan to offer secular 
education, and that alone, to all bodies of the community; 
for he was well aware that there were such bodies who \vere 
conscientiously opposed to what was called secular edu8a- 
tion, and who could not a.gree to accept it. He therefore 
acknowledged existing and very palpable facts, and endeav- 
ored to establish a system which should satisfy the con- 
sciences of all the denominations. But the Non-conformists 
would not meet him on this ground. They set up their 
shibboleth of undenominational education; they made a 
fetich of their theory of State aid; and they fought 1\11'. 
Forster long and ably and bitterly. The Liberal minister 
was compelled to accept more than once the aid of the Con- 
servative party; for that party as a whole adopted the prin- 
ciple ,vhich insisted on religious instruction in every system 
of national education. It more than once happened, there- 
fore, that lVlr. Forster and Mr. Gladstone found thenlselvec;; 
appealing to the help of Conservatives and of Roman Cath- 
olics against that dissenting body of Englishmen \vho were 
usually the main support of the Liberal party. It happened, 
too, very unfortunately, that at this time Mr. Bright's health 
bad so far given way as to compel him to seek complete rest 
from Parliamentary duties. IIis presence and his influence 
,vith the Non-conformistR Inigbt perhaps have tended to 
moderate their course of action, and to reconcile them tG 
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the policy of the Governnlent even on tbe au bject of national 
education; but his voice ,vas silent then, and for long after. 
The split between the Governluent and the Non-conformists 
became something like a complete severancc. l\Iany angry 
and bitter words were spoken in tbe House of Commons on 
hoth sides. On one occasion there was an almost absolute 
declaration on the part of .1\1r. Gladstone and of 1\11'. MialI, a 
leading Non-conformist, that they had parted company for- 
ever. The Education Bill was nevertheless a great success. 
The School Boards became really valuable and powerful in- 
stitutions, and the principle of tbe cumulative vote was test- 
ed for the first tin1e in their elections. When School Boards 
were first established in the great cities, their novelty, and 
the evident in1portance of the work they had to do, attracted 
to then1 some of the Inen of most commanding intellect and 
position. The London School Board had as its chairman, 
for instance, Lord La,vrence, the great Indian statesman, 
lately a Viceroy, and for one of its leading members ProfeB- 
sor Huxley. An important peculiarity of the School Boards 
too was the fact that they adluitted women to the l)l-ivileges 
of membership; and this admission was largely availed of: 
Women voted, proposed amendn1ents, sat on committees, 
and in every way took their part of the duties of citizenship 
in the business of national education. When the novelty of 
the system wore o
 some of the more eminent men gradual- 
ly fell out of the work, but the School Boards never failed 
to Inaintain a high and useful standard of membership. 
They began, and continued to be, strictly representative in- 
stitutions. From the peer to the \vorking-man; from Evan- 
gelical Churchn1an to Catholic; from Non - conforlnist to 
Rationalist; from old-fashioned middle-class Paterfamilias 
to eager young ,von1an shrilly representing tbe rights of her 
sex, they became a n1irror of English public and business 
life. 1\108t of their work even still l"emains to be done. 
The school system of the country needs many improvements 
and lnany relaxations, probably, before it can be pronounced 
to be in fair working order. Its existence has in many parts 
of England brought, thus far, not peace, but a sword. The 
strugg Ie bet ween the cOllscicn tious belief of one c1:.u
s of per- 
sons ani! the political dogma of another i
 still going on. 
MallY atternpts \vcrc tua(lc to inrlucp the GOYCrlllHPnt to go 
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as far as direct compulsory education, and much dissatisfac.. 
tiOI1 ,vas expresðcd at thp refu
al of rninisters to venture on 
the adoption of such a l'rineiple. It is, therefore, not Ullrea- 
80nahle to :,ay that the national systetn of ed neation has 
hard I y yet had a fair fiud fu II trial. But, so far as it has 
gone, there can be no c10ubt of the snccess it has achieveù" 
No Ulan exiHts ,,-ho \vould, if he conl(l, see Englalld return 
to the condition of things which IH"evailed before the days 
of the Glac1
tolle adillinistration. But it must be o\vned 
that the Gladstone adluillistl'ation was \veakened, and not 
strengthened, hy itR ed llcational schenle. One of the first 
SYlllptolns of corning danger to Mr. Gladstone's Governlnent 
,,-as found in the estrangeillent of the English N Oll- con- 
forlni
ts" rrhcy clung to their adopted principle \\Tith a 
gelluille Puritan pertinacity. They admitted no respect of 
pPl"sons \vhere that \yas concerned. Honest, conseielltious, 
aH(lnalTO\V, they \vere ready to sacrifice any party and any 
nlÌlli
te.., rat her than tolerate concession or comproluise. 
'rite Governn1ént \yere a little uufortunate too as rpgarded 
another great reform-that of the organization of thp arnlY. 
1\lr. Card,vell, the War 1\Iinister, brought for\\rard a scherne 
for the reconstruction of the army, by conlhining under one 
system of discipline the regular troops, the nlilitia, the yol- 
ullteers, and the r(:1serve. One nJost inlportant part of the 
6('heJne was the abolition of the purchase systelu for officers' 
conln1issions, and the substitution of pro1110tion accorllillg 
to merit. Except in cCJ"tain regilnents, and in certain 
branches of the scrvice ol1t
ide England itself, the rule \\'as, 
that an officer obtained his conllnis
ioll hy purchase. 1>1"0- 
nlotion "yas got in the sanle way. ..t\n officer bought a step 
up in the service. A comnlission was a yested interest; a 
personal property. The O\Vl1cr had paia so luuch for it, and 
he expected to get so much for it ,,-hen he thought fit to 
8<:11 it. The regulation price recognized by la\v and the 
IIorse Guards \\ras not by any nH.
ans the actual }1rice of the 
conunission. It becalue worth llluch tuore to the holder, 
aHa of course he expected to gpt it
 real price, not its rl'g- 
nla.tion, or nOlllinal and illl:1gill:11"Y price. rrhe rpgu]ation 
1,rice was to the 1"pal price \v hat tll(
 cost of the tiek(At 
bought at the door of an Italian theatl"c i
 to th(J Sl1lH \\Thich 
has to be paid inside for a seat froni which to see the play. 
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This anonul1ous and extraorJinary systcln had grown UIJ 
\vith th(
 gTo,vth of the Engli
h arnlY, until it 
eemed in the 
eyes of rHany an essential condition of the army's existence. 
It fouud ùpfenders ahnost every \v here. Becaul"e the natu
 
ral courage, energy, and fighting po\vcr of Ellgli
hmen, Irish- 
filCH, and 
cotchrl1el1 had llul<.lc a gooJ arnlY in spite of this 
unlucky practice, becausc the arnlY di(l Hot actually col
 
lap
e or \\'ither a\vay undpl' its illfiuCllCP, luany Inen were 
con villced that the arnlY could Hot get on \vithout it. rrhe 
abolition of the purcha
e 
Yðtelll had becn a.dvocated by 
generations of reformers \vithout much success" 1
"()1" years, 
a stout old soldier, Sir De Lacy Evans, Lad IHalle an a11- 
Ilual motion on tbe subject \vhieh ,vas regardcd by not a 
fc\v as merely one of the neces8ary bores of ))arliall1cntary 
life. .l\lore lately .1\lr. Trevelyan had taken up the cause 
\\'ith vivacity, spirit, and good effect. I
ol'd Stauley had al- 
ways :supported the proposed return}, as be had supported 
the systeul of open cornpetition for appointments in the 
Civil Service. But the qu(-'stion did not become really 
pres
ing aud practical until 1\lr. Glad
to])e, on his accession 
to po\ver, resolved to include it in his list of reforlns. Of 
course 1\lr. Card\vell's proposition was bitterly and pertina- 
ciously opposed. 'The principle of arrny pUI 9 chase \\ra
 part 
of a systerll in which large IHllnbers of the Illost influential 
class had a vested interest. It was part of the aristocratic 
princiJ!le. 1"0 adnlÍt lueH to conln1Ï
sions in the anny by 
pure nlcrit and by nlerc competition would be to deprive 
the service of its specially aristocratic character. }1"ew of 
thoRe \vho opposed the rettH"ln 011 this ground ,vere actually 
conscious that they \vere tightiug' ruerely for the nlaintellance 
of a class pri ,"ilege aHd a selfish ad vantage. 1'hey had 
schooled themRclves into the conviction that the aristocratic 
systern \vas the only principle of existence for au English 
(j,I'Iny; that a systcm of open promotion by Inerit 'voldd be 
too 
"rellch or too American, or something of the kiu(]; that 
it \\'ould fi1l the higher places in the service ,,'ith per
ons of 
110 rank a11<1 of vulgar hal.its; alld thpy had ""()l"ked theIn- 
s{\lves into the belief that in rl'si
tillg 
\lr. (1artlwell's meas- 
nrc they were pcrfOrnlillg a patriotic duty. A largp nUIJ1- 
lJcr of the Con
ervative }Jarty 8Ct thelnselves, theret('I.c, not 
Illere)y to oppose ,hut to obstruct the bill. 'fhey prop08cd 
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all manner of amendlnents, and raised all luanneI' of discus- 
sions, in which the sarno argulnents were repeated over and 
over again by the sallJe speakers in almost the saOle ,vords. 
l\Ien who had never before displayeel the slightest interest 
in the s3\Ying of the public money, ,vere now clamorous op- 
ponents of the bill on the ground that the abolition of pur- 
chase would render necessary the outlay of a large sun1 for 
compensation to officers thus deprived of their vested inter- 
eHtS. This outlay the Liberal Government, usually censured 
by their opponents on the ground of their pinching parsi- 
Inony, were quite "Tilling to meet. 1\lr. Cardwell was pre- 
pared to make provision for it. Economy, however, becalne 
suddenly a weapon in the hands of SOIne of the Conserva- 
tives. The session ,vas going on, and there seemed little 
prospect of the Opposition being discouraged or slackening 
in their energy. rfhe Government began to see that it 
"\\Tould be impossible to carry through the vast and compli- 
cated schenIe of army reorganization which they had intro- 
duced; and 1\1r. Gladstone was resolved that the systenl of 
purchase must come to an end. It ,vas thought expedient 
at last, and while the bill was still fighting its way through 
committee, to abandon a great part of the measure, and per- 
severe for the present only with those clauses ,yhich related 
to the abolition of the system of purchase. Under these 
conditions the bill passed its third reading in the Commons 
on July 3d, 1871, not without a stout resistance at the last, 
and not by a very over\\7helming majority. This condition 
of things gave the majority in the IIouse of Lords courage 
to oppose the scherne. A meeting of Conservative peers 
was held, and it was resolved that the Duke of Itichnlond 
should offer an amendment to the motion for the second 
reading of the army purchase bill. The Duke of l
ichmond 
,vas exactly the sort of man that a party nnder such condi.. 
tions would agree upon as the proper person to move an 
arnendment. lIe was an entirely respectable and safe poli- 
tician; a man of great influence so far as dignity and terri- 
torial position were concerned; a seemingly moderate Tory, 
,\\7ho sho\ved nothing openly of the mere partisan, and yet 
was al,vays ready to serve his party. When the lllotion for 
the second reading carne on, the Duke of Richmond Inoved 
an amendnlpnt declaring that tbe IIousc 'of T
ords was un.. 
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willing to agree to the motion until a comprehensive and 
complete scheme of army reorganization should have been 
laid before it. This amendment was cleverly constructed. 
It did not pledge the IIouse of Lords to reject the bill; it 
did not directly oppose the second reading; it merely said 
that, before passing .the second reading, the House was anx.. 
ious to know more fully the plans of the Government for 
the general reorganization of the army. The Government 
had brought in a scheme of vast reorganization, and had 
then withdrawn nearly all of it, \vith the avowed intention 
of introducing it again at a more convenient opportunity. 
It looked reasonable enough, tberefore, that the House of 
Lords should hesitate about abandoning the system of pur.. 
chase before knowing exactly what tbe Government pro.. 
posed to do as a supplement and consequence of so impor.. 
tant a measure. But of course the object of the House of 
Lords was not to obtain further information; it was simply 
to get rid of the bill for the present. The amendment of 
the Duke of Richmond was adopted. 
Then 1\11". Gladstone took a course which became the sub.. 
ject of keen and embittered controversy. Purchase in the 
army was permitted only by royal warrant. The whole 
system ,vas the creation of royal regulation. The House 
of Commons had pronounced against the system. "fhe 
IIouse of Lords had not pronounced in favor of it. The 
House of Lords had not rejected the measure of the Govern- 
n1(Jnt, but only expressed a wish for delay and for further 
information. Delay, however, \vould have been fatal to the 
measure for that session. Mr. Gladstone, therefore, devised 
a way for checkmating what he knew to be the design of 
the IIouse of Lords. It was an ingenious plan; it was al- 
n10st an audacious plan; it took the listener's breath away 
to hear of it. 1\11". Gladstone announced that as the system 
of purchase was the creation of royal regulation, he had 
ad vised the Queen to take the decisi ve step of cancelling 
the royal warrant \vhich made purchase legal. A new 
royal "rarrant was therefore immediately issued, declaring 
that, on and after N oven1bcr 1st follú,ving, all regulations 
made by IIer l\lajesty or any of her preclecessor
 regulating 
or fixing the prices at which cOlntnissions rnight he bought 
or in anyway authorizing the purchase or sale of such com, 
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Ini8siolls should be cancelled. As far as regarded purchase, 
therefore, the eontroyersy caIne suddenly to an end. '-flu,' 
l-Iouse of Lords had practically nothing to discuss. .1-\11 
that \vas left of the Government sehenle on \vhich the Peers 
could have anything to say was that part of the bill whieh 
provided compensation for those ,vhom. the abolition of the 
system of purehase \vonid d
pl"ive of certain vested interests. 
For tbe Lords to reject the hill as it now stood wuuld Illere- 
Iy be to say that such officers 
hould have no cOlnpensatiull. 
"fhe Lords were, to nse a hOIllely expression, sold. To adopt 
a phrase which would have been good English once, and 
,,"ould not Lave been too strong to illustrate their own 
views of \vhat had happened, they were" bubbled." As- 
tonish rnent fell 11 pon the minds of most \v ho heard 1\lr. 
Gladstone's determination. After a nlOlnent of bewilder- 
ment it was received with a \vild outburst of Liberal exul- 
tation. It ,vas felt to be a splendid party triulnph. Thp 
J-Iouse of Lords had been cOIllpletely foiled. The tables 
had been turned on the Peers. They were as utterly baffled 
as Sir Giles Overreach in 1\Iassinger's play, ,\
hen, pulling 
out the document on which he is to rely, he finds it only 
"a fair skin of parchment," with" neither wax nor words." 
"What prodigy is this? I am o'prwhelmed with ,vonder," 
an astounded peer nligbt have exclaimed; "what 
ubtle 
spirit hath razed out tbe in
cription ?" Nothing ,vas left 
for the flouse of I..Aords but to pass the bill as quickly as 
possible, COll piing its passing, however, with a resolution an- 
nouncing that it was passed only in order to secnre to of- 
ficers of the arn1Y the compensation they \vere entitled to 
receive, and censuring tbe Governnlent for having attained, 
" hy the exerci
e of the prerogative and without the aid of 
Parliament," the principal object \vhich they conteInplated 
in the bill. 
The flouse of Lords was then completely defeated. The 

YRteln of purchase in the army \vas abolished hy one Rud- 
den and clever stroke. The Governnlent \vert=' yictorious 
over their opponents. Yet the hearts I f JllftllY sincere Lib- 
erals sunk \vithin tbcln as tIley heard the announrelnent 
of the triumph. 1\[1'. Disrapli contlclnnecl ill thp strong,-1st 
terms thp Rudden exercise' of t hp prerogati ve of the Cro\\rn 
to help the .l\linistry out of a tliffieulty; and many a man of 
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luark aud influcnce on the T.Jiberal benches felt that there 
was g'ood grouna for the strictures of the leader of the Op- 
po
Útion. 1\lr. 
'a\vcett in particular condenlIlcJ. the act of 
the Govcrnlllcnt. lIe ill
i8ted that if it had Lccn done by 
a "rory minister it \\
ollid have been passionately denounced 
by 
lr. Gladstone aluidst the plaudits of the \\"hole Liberal 
}Jarty. 1\11". !1'a,\vcett was a man who occupied a reu1arkable 
position in the House of Commons. In his early manhood 
he met \vith an accident which entirely destroyed the sight 
of his eyes. lIe made the noble resolve that he would 
nevertheless follo,v unflinchingly the career he had pre- 
viously rnapped out tor hilllself: and \vould not aIlo\v the 
terrible calamity he had suffered to drí \
e him from the 
active lite of the political \vorId: IIis tastes \vere for poli- 
tics and political economy. He published a manual of 
political economy; he \vrote largely on the subject in re- 
vie\vs and magazines; he "Tas elected professor of the sci- 
ence in his o\vn university, Call1bridge. He was in poli- 
ties as \vell as in economics a pupil of Mr. Mill; and \vith 
the enconragement and support of 1\11'. J\Iill he became a 
candidate for a seat in Parliament. He \vas a Liberal of 
the Dl0St decided tone; but he \vas determined to hold hirn- 
self independent of party. fIe stood for Southwark against 

Ir. Layard in 1857, and was defeated; be Gontested CaIl1- 
briJge and Brighton at subsequent elections, and at last, in 
18ü5, he \ras successful at Brighton. He was not long iu 
the IIoHHe of COlllIllOUS before it \\
as ackllow leùged that his 
politieal career was likely to be something of a new force in 
l:>arliarnent. .1'\ renlarkably po"
erful reasoner, he was capa- 
ble, not \\Tithstanding his infirmity, of nla-king a long speech 
full of figures and of statistical calculations. IIis tnenlory 
\\T:lS fortunately' so quick and powerful as to enable hin1 

:l:sily to dispen
e with all the appliances \vhich even well- 
trained speakers commonly have to depend upon \vhen they 
enter into statistical controversy. In Parlian1ent he held 
f:"1ithfuIJy to the pnrpose with \vhich he had entered it, and 
\vas a thorough I..Jihpral in principles, but absolutely inde- 
pendent of the expedients and sonletilnes of the tnere dis- 
cipline of part.y. If he bclievf'd that the Libera.l 1l1illisters 
\vere O'oiuO" \vron o ' he censured then1 as freel y as thou()'h 
b M 
, 
 
they \\"ere his politica.l opponents. Ou tLis occa
ioll hl
 felt 
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strongly about the course 1\lr. Gladstone had taken, and he 
expressed himself in language of unmeasured condeInnation. 
It seems hard to understand how any independent Ulan 
could have come to any other conclusion. The exercise of 
the royal prerogative ,vas undou btedl
T legal. l\Iuch titHe 
"Tas wasted in testifying to its legality. The question in 
dispute \\'as whether its sudden introduction in such a man- 
ner was a proper act on the part of the Government; wheth- 
er it was right to cut short by virtue of the Queen's prerog'" 
ative a debate ,vhich had previously been carried on with- 
out the slightest intimation that the controversy was to be 
settled in any other way than that of the ordinary Parlia- 
mentary procedure. There seems to be only one reasonable 
answer to this question. The course taken by 1\1r. Gladstone 
\\'as unusual, unexpected, unsustained by any precedent; it 
was a mere surprise; it was not fair to the IIouse of Lords; 
it ,vas not worthy of the occasion, or the nlinistry, or the 
Liberal principles they professed. Great stress was laid 
uvon an opinion which ,vas obtained fronl Sir Roundell 
l:>ahner in justification of the action of the Government. 
But Sir Iloundell Palmer merely gave it as his opinion that 
the issuing of the warrant cancelling purchase was within 
the constitutional power of the Cro\vn. On that subject 
there could be no reasonable doubt. But that was not the 
question which people were discussing so eagerly. They 
were asking whether it ,vas fair to begin a measure of rc- 
forIn on the ordinary principles of Parlianlentary procedur
, 
and suddenly to bring it to a close by the unexpected in- 
tervention of the royal prerogative. On this qucRtion, the 
only one really at issue, Sir Roundell I)a]n1er's letter was a 
condemnation, not a justification, of the course taken by the 
Governlnent. "I should have been glad," Sir 1 toundell 
}->alrner wrote to IVIr. Cardwell, " if it had been generally and 
clear} y understood from the beginning that, subject to the 

ense of Parlianlent being ascertained with reference to the 
point of compensation, the forn1 of procedure would be that 
which was eventually adopted, because it is certainly an 
evil tbat the adoption of one constitutional mode of proced- 
ure rather than another should appear to arise from an ad- 
verse vote of the IIouse of Lords." 
The introduction of the prerogative in this curious way 
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did much to damage the influence of l\lr. Gladstone>s Gov- 
ernment. Everyone in the end came to approve of the 
principle of prornotion in the army by merit, and the aboli. 
tion of the anomalous system of purchase. Bu t thi
 great 
reform could at most have been delayed for only a single 
scssion by the IIouse of Lords. It ,vould bave been carried, 
as the ballot was carried, the moment it was sent up a 
ec- 
ond time from the representative chalnber. It is not even 
certain that the House of Lords, if firll1ly met, \\Tould have 
carried their opposition long enough to delay the measure 
by a single session. In any case the time lost would not 
have counted for ITIuch; better by far to have waited an. 
other session than to have carried the point at once by a 
stroke of policy \vhich seemed impatient, petulant, and even 
unfair. It is evident tbat among the independent men of 
his own party 1\11'. Gladstone suffered discredit by the man. 
ner in \vhich he swept the purchase system away, and" bade 
his will avouch it." Among the many influences already 
combining to weaken his authority, the impression produced 
by this stroke of policy ,vas not the least powerful. 
The Ballot Bill was not carried without a struggle. It 
was introduced by 1\lr. Forster on February 20th, 1871, and 
was a m
asure embodying some remarkable changes. Its 
princip,al object was, of course, the introduction of the sys- 
tem of secret voting. This 1\11". Forster proposed to do 
by compelling each voter to use only an official voting. 
paper which be was to obtain at the polling-place, and tbpre 
alone. Entering the polling-place, the voter was to go to 
the official in charge, and mention his name and his place 
of residence. The official, having ascertained that he was 
properly on the register, would hand him a staJnped paper 
on "Thich to inscribe his vote. The voter ,,"as to take the 
paper into a separate compartment, and there privately mark 
a erOF:S opposite the printed name of the candidate for whom 
he desired to record his vote. He was then to fold up the 
paper in snch a manner as to prevent the n1ark from being 
6cen, and, in the presence of the official, drop it into the urn 
for containing the votes. By this plan 1\11'. Forster proposed 
not only to obtain secrecy, hut also to prevent persouation. 
rrhe Bill likewi
p undprtook to abolish the old practice of 
nonlinating candidates publicly by 
peeches at the hustings. 
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Instead of 3 public l1onlÏnatiou, it ,vas intended that tLe can
 
didates should l)e nominated by lncaus of a paper cOlltaillillg 
the names of a proposer and seconder and eight assenters, 
all of \v honl rnust be registered voters. "fhis paper beiug 
banded to the returning officer \vould constitute a nOluina- 
tion. 1"hus ,vas aholishpd one of the lnust characteristic 
and time-dishonored peculiarities of eleetioneering. Every 
hUJl1orous \vritcr, every satirist \vith pencil or pen, ti.UIIl 
IIogarth to Dickens, had made merry with the scencs of the 
nomination day. No ccrelnonial could be at once nlore use- 
less and Inore n1Ïschievous. In England the candidates were 
proposed and seconded in face of each other 011 a pu Llic 
platforOl in SOllie open street or Inarket-vlace, in the vresence 
of a vast, turnultuous crowd, three-fourth
 of \VhOlll were 
generally drunk, and all of \VhOIH \vere inflarned by the pas- 

ion of a furious partisanship. Fortunate indeed was the 
orator whose speech was anything rnore than dllInb sho\v. 
The Conservative part of the crowd usually made it a point 
of honor not to 1isten to the Liberal candidate or allo\\' hiu} 
to be heard; the Liberal parti
ans in the street \vere equally 
resolute to drown the eloquence of the Tory candidate. 
Brass bands and drums not unusually acconlpanipd the ef. 
forts of the Hpeakers to lllake thclllsel ves heard. Brickbats, 
dead cats, and rotten eggs (
ame flying like bewildering nle- 
teOl"S around the ears of the rival politicians on the hustings. 

rhe cro\\Tds generally enlivened the tinle by a series of fac- 
tion fights H.Illong themselves. Anything more grotesque, 
nlore absurd, more outrageous it "ronld be inlpos
ible to 
ilnagine. The Bill introduced ùy 1\11'. Forster \\"oul<1 have 
deserved the support of all rational beings, if it propo
ed no 
greater reform than f5inllJly the abolition of this aboluinable 
8y
tcm. But the ballot had long become an indispeuRahle 
Ilccessity. Bribery, corrnptiou, intirnidation, \vere the nlOIl- 
strous outcome of the systelll of open voting. Yet for IOJlg 
years no reform had seemed more unlikely than the aùoption 
of the ballot. In l\Ir. Grote's days thpre nsed to he an au.. 
nual debate on the Inotion in favor of the ballot, and 1\11". 
Gl'ote generally found hinlself Rnpportcd hy a \rery respect.. 
al.le lninority, and hy Rorne speakel'
 of g1"pat inHllcllc(1. 
Still, hiR proposal \\':1R even then re
:trded hy l):trliarucnt 
and the pu hlic in gCllcral rathpr as a. cl'otchet thall a prac.. 
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tical schelue. In" 'The Song of the Box," Thornas :àloorc 
made easy ridicule of Grote and his ha.llot. 


" And oh, when at last even this greatest of Grotes 
Must bend to the power that at every door knocks, 
May he drop in the urn like his own silent votes, 
And the tomb of his rest be a large ballot-box." 


Lord I)ahnerston nlade precisely the saIne joke years af: 
ter about 
lr. Ileury Berkeley and his annuallllotion for the 
adoption of the ballot. lIe expressed a hope that \v hen the 
inevitable hour earne for l\lr. Berkeley to quit the scene of 
his luortal Jahors, his tomb ruight be made in the likeness 
of a ballot - box. Lord Pahnerston evidcutly was not ac- 
quainted \\,ith l\Ioore's lines abotit 1\1r. Grote, and \vas under 
the impression that he v{as Iuaking an original joke. In 
1\lr. Berkeley's hauds, the ballot debate became less inl}Jor- 
tant than it had been \vith 1\lr. Grote. On one rernarkable 
occasion, iudeed, 
lr. Berkeley contrived to carry a. sort of 
snap votl
 against the Governlnent. The division \vas taken 
unexpecteùly in a very thin house, and eighty-six voted for 
the ballot 
lld eighty against it. But nothing 
alne of thi8, 
and the \vhole question t5eemed at one tirne in a fair ,yay to 
be clasHed \\Tith 1\1:r. Spooner's motion for the ,vithdra\\Tal or 
the l\la yuooth Grant or l\Ir. N e\vdegate's appeal fl)}" the in- 
spection uf eon vents. Lord Paln1crston used to argue con1- 
placently that the tì.anchise was not a right, but a trust; 
that the trust wa
 exercised 011 behalf of the cOIlllnunity in 
general, a.nd that thp voter was bound to discharge his duty 
in public so that thosc ft)}" \\Thorn he acted should kno\v that 
he was acting fairly. This way of treating the queRtion 
held out a temptation to long and futile controversy as to 
whether the franchise \vas or \Ya
 not the right of a free 
man, and in \,"hat \\TO nlay call the nletaphysicg of the 
ub- 
ject t.he really practical object of tIll' <1iRcussion becalne lost. 
IJord l'almerston's de
cription of the franchise did lIot in 
the 
Ii
?:htest degree affect the argulHPnt in favor of the bal
 
lot. If thp franchi
e waR a trnst and only a trust, thpre ,vas 
nOHP t 1u' Jess necessity that thp trustee 
hou 1<1 be :-\0 rrotcct
 
ed a
 10 Pllahle hitn to d i
('harg-p his trn
t eOIl
("il'Iltiously 
and properly. '("hp ol)jt:et.ioJl to the open vote \\T:1
 that in 
a vast uurnher of insta.lll'cS the voter eoulù not sat<"ly vote 
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according to his conscience and his convictions. If he was 
a tenant, he was in terror of his landlord; if he ,vas a work. 
man, he was afraid of his elnployer; if he was a small shop- 
keeper in a country town, be was in dread of offending sonle 
wealthy customer; if he ,vas a timid mall, he :shrunk from 
exposing himself to tbe violence of a mob. In many cases 
a man giving a conscientious vote would bave had to do 80 
\vith the certainty that he was bringing ruin upon himself 
and his family. In Ireland the conflicting po,ver of the 
landlord and of the crowd luade tbe vote a mere sham. A 
mall in Inany places Jared not vote but as the landlord bade 
him. Sometimes, \vhcn he thought to secure his safety by 
pleasing the landlord, he ran serious risk by offending the 
crowd \vho supported the popular candidate. Voters were 
dragged to the poll like slaves or prisoners by the landlord 
aud his agents. It ,vas sOlnething ,vorso than ridiculous to 
tell the IIousc of Commons and the public that it was nec- 
essary such a ðystern should be kept up, because it enabled 
everybody to see that the voter properly discharged his 
trust. Yet this argument about the trust and the need of 
publicity \vas almost the only piece of reasoning which for 
many years Lord Palrllerston thought it worth his whíle to 
offer to the IIouse of COInmons. 
fr. l\IilI, who had begun 
by ad vocating the ballot, becarne an opponent of tbe system, 
chiefly on the ground that it was unmanly to conceal one's 
vote. This way of arguing the question ollly furnished one 
other illustration of the generous weaknesH ,vhicb impaired 
the effect of much of 1\11'. l\lill's political and social philoso- 
phy: tbe tendency to construct systenls based on ".hat 
Burke called the heroic virtues; the belief that buman af- 
fairs can be regulated on the aS8uInption that all Dlen can- 
not ou]y beconle heroic, but that they can be heroic al ways. 
It \vould he a nobler world, indeed, if in the giving of onr 
votes as in everything else we could all make up our minds 
to do right and to defy the consequences. It would be a 
far finer sight for the moralist or the pbilosopher to see a 
concourse of Irish tenants going openly to the poll to vote 
against their landlords, and calmly accepting eviction as a 
consequence, than to see the sanle 111eu screened from the 
penalty of their patriotic conduct by the mechanical protcc.. 
tion of the ballot. The small shopkeeprr who offended his 
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most influential customer in the cause of what he believed 
to be the right, would be a nobler subject for contelnplation 
than the :snlall shopkeeper enabled to do as he thought right 
,vithout any risk or loss. But an electoral system con- 
structed OIl these lofty principles would be sure to turn out 
exactly as the open voting system proved to be: a source 
of almost boundless demoralization. It is curious to note 
that in one of the very speeches in ,vhich he condenlned the 
ballot on this higher ground, Mr. lVlill actually quoted with 
approval that sentence of profound practical philosophy in 
which Burke declared that" the systcrll \vhich lays its foun- 
dations in rare and heroic virtues will be sure to have its su- 
perstructure in the basest profligacy and corruption." 
A change, hO\\Tever, suddenly took place in English public 
feeling. "fhe gross and growing profligacy and violenco 
which disgraced every election began to make nlen feel that 
something must be done to get rid of such hideous abuseso 
Mr. Bright had always been an earnest advocate of the bal- 
lot system; and partly, no doubt, under his influence, and 
partly by tbe teaching of experience and observation, Mr. 
Gladstone became a convert to the same opinion. In 1869 
a committee of the House of Commons was appointed on 
the motion of 1\1r. Bruce, the IIome Secretary, to inquire into 
the lllanner of conducting parliamentary and Inunicipal elec- 
tions. Lord IIartington was chairman of the committee. 
Its report was, on the whole, decidedly in favor of the prin- 
ciple of secret voting. Pu blic opinion came round in a mo- 
ment. Not many years had passed since the very words 
" secret voting" used to be considered enough to stigmatize 
the ballot, and to make all true men disclaim any approval 
of it. Now, under the impulse of that marvellous breath of 
reforming energy which was scattering so lllany ancient 
traditions, the repugnance to the secret vote seelned to bave 
disappeared. We are speaking now of tho public out-of- 
doors; for a great many lnembcrs of both Houses of Parlia- 
nlent were 
till unconverted. 
Ir. Forster's Bill was stoutly 
resisted by the Conservatives. It was not Jnorely resisted 
in the ordinary ,vay; its progress "ras delayed by that prac- 
tice of talking again
t time which has nlore recently become 
f:lffiOUS under t.he I1aITIC of obstruction. ....\. good 11l3.ny Ijh- 
eral menlhers likp<l the l)aIlot in theil o hearts little vetter 
11.-32 
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tllan the Tories did. The bill contained a wise anJ just 
proposal for thro\ving the legitimate expenses of elections 
on the public rates. This was rejected in committee by a 
large Illajority. A similar proposal, it may be stated, 'vas 
in trod ueed again and again in more or less differing forms 
during the progress of the Ballot Bills, and it was invariably 
rejected. The lllajority of the IIouse of Commons is com- 
posed of rich men; the majority, it is not unL"lir to say, is 
coruposed also of men who are not recommended to their 
constituencies by great intellect or distinguished public 

ervicc8. There will al\vays, therefore, be n1any persons 
founù to object to any change of system which tends to 
place a poor man and a rich man more nearly on a footing 
of equality in a candidature for a seat in Parliament. The 
long ùelays \vhich interposed between the introduction of 
:\1r. Forster's Bill and its passing through the IIouse of 
ÜOillIUOllS gave the IIousc of Lords a plausible excuse for 
rejecting it altogether. The bill ,vas not read a third time 
in the Commons until August 8th; it was not sent up to 
the Lords until the 10th of that month-a date later than 
tbat usually fixed for the close of the Session. Lord Shaftes- 
bury moved that the bill be rejected, on the ground that 
there \\raS no time left for a proper consideration of it, and 
his rnotion \\Tas carried by ninety-seven votes to forty-eight. 
The manner in \vhich the measure had been dealt with in 
the IIouse of Comnlons made it seem clear to the Lords that 
there "Tas really a very general feeling of dislike to the bal- 
lot alllong the members of the representative chamber, and 
emboldened tbeln to think tbat they would be rendering a 
grateful service by throwing it out. . 
The House of Lords \\
as right enough in assuming that 
IHany members of the IIouse of Commons ,vere not particu- 
larl y anxious for the introd uction of the ballot. The pro... 
posal of the Government was \relcomc to the voters in gen- 
eral; ùut it ,vas naturally regarded ,vith hostile feelings by 
nla.ny Illen ,vho felt small assurance that their seats would 
ùe safe if the franchise were to be exercised hy ('very one 
in security and independence. The ballot ,vas introduced, 
,ve do Hot hesitate to say, in defiance of the secret prejudices 
of the majority of the IIousp of Conl1nons \vhich consented 
to pass it. 1\11". Gladstone \vas deterlninec1 to pass it in the 
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interest of the voters, of political independence, and of public 
In01"318. lIe \\'as no\v as thorougLly convinced a.
 :\11'. Bright 
hilllself that the ballot in these countries \vould be the very 
keystonc of lJolitical independence. Recent publications 
have enabled us to kno\v that on one occasion at lea
t Lord 
Pahnerston did all he could privately to encourage the 
I1ou8e of Lorùs to reject an important measure introduced 
and passed in the Cornmons by his own Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 
lr. Gladstone. This fact, which would be in- 
credible if it \Vere not rnade kno\\"'11 upon authority impos.. 

ible to question, \vas not likely to furnish an example which 

Ir. Gladstone would follow. 1\'lr. Gladstone accepted the 
decision of the Lords as a mere passing delay, and with the 
beginning of the next Session the ballot came up again. It 
was presented in the form of a bill to amend the la,\Ts relat- 
ing to procedure at þarliamentary and municipal elections, 
aud it included, of course, the introduction of tbe system of 
secret voting. The bill passed quickly through the flouse 
of Comrl1ons. Those \vho most disliked it began now to 
see that they must nlake up their lninds to meet their fate. 
\Vhen the bill went Ui' to the Lords an anlendment n
as in.. 
troduced into it \vith the view of nlaking the ballot optional. 

'his preposterous alteration was of course objected to by 
the ConlnloIls, and finally the House of Lords gave it up. 
'I'here ,vonld obviously be no protection whatever for the 
class of voters w hOln it was necessary to protect if the ballot 
\vere made siIllply optional. The tenant who exercised his 
option of voting secretly against his landlord might just a
 
well have voted openly. The landlord would not be 810"" 
to assunle that the secrecy ,vas adopted for the purpose of 
giving a vote against him. At the instance of the IIoll
e 
of Lords, however, the ballot was introduced as an experi- 
Inent, and the Act \vas passed to continue in force for eight 
years; that is, until the end of 1880. We may anticipate 
nlatters a little by saying that no measure of refornl intro- 
duced through all that season of splendid reforming energy 
has gi ven In ore universal H:tti
faction or \vorked \vith hap- 
pier effeet than the ballot. rrhere is, illJee<1, Inuch still to be 
done to }Jurify the electoral systPH1. 1"he ballot haR Hot ex- 
tinguished corruption in sll1all Loroughs. It is 
till per.. 
f
ctly possible to carry 011 the 11l0St deuloralizing sy
teJll of 
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hribery there. The plan of what we may call payment by 
results still flourishes in many a small constituency. It is 
quietly given out that if a certain candidate be elected there 
will be money flowing through the borough after the elec- 
tion; and every voter who is open to corruption goes to the 
polling-place determined to vote for this candidate, because 
he kl1o\vS that his vote adds to the chances of the borough's 
coming in for the refreshing golden sho\ver. Probably nothc 
ing could put 3, stop to the corruption in very small boroughs 
but their utter disfranchiseulent, or some sy
tem ,vhich ,vonid 
group several of them into one constituency. But in all 
other objects sought by the Ballot Act it has been success- 
ful. It has put an end to an enorlllOUS alnount of corrn ption, 
and it may be said to have alnlost altogether extinguished 
the illegitimate influence of the landlord, the employer, and 
the patron. During a debate on wOlnan's suffrage in 1871, 
1\'lr. Gladstone stated that if the ballot were once introduced 
there ,vould be no harm done by allo,ving women to vote. 
Nearly ten years have passed since that remarkable decla- 
ration, and the proposal to extend the franchise to felnale 
householders does not seelll to have made much practical 
progress. But it must be admitted that the adoption of the 
ballot makes a great difference in the conditions of the con- 
troversy. It was one thing to ask that ,vornen should have 
inlposed on them the duty of going up to the open poll and 
recording their votes in public, and quite another thing to 
ask that they should be allowed to enter a quiet c01l1part- 
ment of the polling-place and record an independent vote 
under the saving shelter of the ballot. 
The University Tests Bill was one of the great measnres 
carried successfully into legislation during this season of 
unparalleled acti vity. The effect of this Bill was to admit 
all lay students, of whatever faith, to the Universities of 
Oxford and Carnbridge on equal terms. This settled prac- 
tically a controversy, and removed a grievance which had 
been attracting keen public interest for at least five-and- 
thirty years. Gradually the restrictions which Oxford and 
Cambridge drew around their systems of education had 
been relaxed. Dissenters had been admitted first to the 
advantages of education within the sphere of the Univer- 
sitieR" and next to the honors 'v hich success in the U ni ver. 
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81ty course \vas fitted to command. T\vice over within 3 
very few years had a measure for tbe purpose been carried 
through the Commons only to be rejected by the I
ords. 
In this busy year of 1871, the Liberal Government intro- 
duced the Bill again, and this time, after some remon- 
strances and futile struggle, the Conservative majority in 
the House of Lords allo,ved their prejudices to succumb, 
and affirmed the principle of religious equality in the dis- 
tribution of tbe honors which the two universities have to 
a\vard to those who win success as students within the 
sphere of their teaching. The Government also passed a 
'rl'ades-union Bill, moderating, as has already been shown, 
the legislation which bore harshly on the workmen. They 
established by Act of Parliament the Local Government 
Board, a new department of the administration intrusted 
\vith the care of the public health, the control of the Poor 
Law system, and all regulations applying to the business of 
districts throughout the country. The Government repealed 
the ridiculous and almost forgotten Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 
The popularity of IVIr. Gladstone's Government ,vas all 
the time somewhat impaired by the line of action, and even 
perhaps by the personal deportment, of some of its members. 
1\1,.. Lowe's budgets were not popular; and }\tIre Lo,ve haa 
a taste for sarcasm which it was pleasant, no doubt, to in- 
dulge in at the expense of heavy men, but which ,vas, like 
other pleasant things, a little dangerous 'v hen enjoyed too 
freely. One of 1\'Ir. Lo,ve's budgets contained a proposition 
to make up for deficiency of incolne by a tax on matches. 
It seems not unlikely that the ,,,hole proposition first arose 
in 1\lr. I
owe's mind in connection with a pretty play upon 
\vords which he offered as its Inotto. "Ex luce lucellum," 
he suggested, should be a device imprinted on every taxed 
Inatch
box. The joke had to be explained: it
 humor whol1y 
vanishes when it is put into English -" a little profit out 
Df light;" not much drollery in that, surely. The country 
laughed at the joke, and not with it. The match-trade rose 
up in arms against the proposal. It. was shown that that 
trade was really a very large one, employing vast numbers 
of poor people, both in the manufacture and the sale, espe- 
cially in thp east end ofJ
ondon; and it \\ras proved tbat tbe 
imposition recommended by 1\lr. Lo\ve would put out the 
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light most (\ffcctnall y. 
t\]] t he little bOYR and girlH of tlH
 
Inetl.op()li
 \\
hORe poor hrcad, \\
h()f\e Iniserabll' lucelhull ..1(\- 
peuùed on thp trade, arose in infantile insurrection agaill
t 
:1\lr. LO\Vl
. 'rhel.e \vore va
t proce

ions of lliateh - 111a.ker8 
and match-sellers to }>alace Yard to protest against the tax. 
The cOlltest \vas pitiful, painful, ludicrons; no l\Iinistry could 
endure it long. 1\[r. Lo,,'"e, who had not the slightest idea 
\\Then he proposed his tax of being regarded as a \\TOr8l
 than 
Lucifer by the vendors of lucifer-Iuatches, \\Tas only too glad 
to ,vithc1ra\v frorn his unenviable position. It was not pleas- 
ant to be regarded as a sort of ogre by thousands of poor 
little ragged boys and girls. 1\11". I
owe had ventured on 
the proposal chiefly because of the example of the United 
StateR, ,vhere the \vhole system and social conditions are so 
òifferent from ours as to afford no gnarantee whatever that 
a tax which is found endurable by the one comtnunity is like- 
ly to be found endurahle by the other. lIe \vithdre\v his 
unlucky proposal along \vith his ill-omened joke, and set hirn- 
self to work to repair by other ways and nleans the ravages 
\vhich warlike tinles had made in his financial systern. No 
particular harm was done to anybody but the GO\Ternrnent. 
They \vere Inade to seem ridiculons. The n1Ïserable Inateh- 
tax was just the sort of thing to inlpress the popular mind 
as something niggling, paltry, and pitiful. 1\lr. Lo\ve did 
not hear the end of it for a long tinle. The attcll1pt, and not 
the deed, confounded him. Another nlember of the adnlin- 
istration, 
Ir. Ayrton, a man of much ability but still nlore 
selt:confidence, \vas constantly bringing hinlself and his Gov- 
ernment into quarrels. lIe was blessed with a gift of of- 
fence. If a thing could be done either civilly or rudely, 1\[1'. 
Ayrton was pretty Rure to do it rudely. lIe \vas irnpatient 
,vith dull people, and diò not al ways relnern ber that those 
unhappy persons not only have their feelings, but Rometimes 
have their votes. TIc quarrelled ,vith officials; he quar- 
relled \vith the ne\\Tspapers; he secrned to think a civil 
tongue gave evidence of a fee hIe intellect. lIe pushed his 
\vay along, trampling on people'
 prejudices with about as 
ßlneh consideration as a stearn-roller shows for the gravel it 
crushes. Even \vhen 
[r. l\Yl'tOI1 \vas in the right, he had a 
"'
rong \\"ay of 
ho\\rillg it. 
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THE BLACK SEA CLAUSE: TIlE" ALABA
IA" ARBITRATION. 


l\IEAN\\rIIlLE the portentons changes which "'''ere taking 
place on the Continent of Europe had, as ,vas natural, their 
effect 011 }1
uglanò and thp English Government. '-fhe Ern- 
peror Napoleon having taken to hinlself a Libel.al l\linister, 

I. Elnile ()llivier, one of the faluous Five \\Tho for years had 
represented Opposition in the 

rench Legislative ChaIl1ber, 
bad sought to get a rene,ved charter for himself ana his dy- 
nasty by Ineans of a plebiscite. l{eprcsenting the question 
at issue as one of revolution or social order, the Ernperor oh- 
tained a very large majority of Ayes in favor of his policy 
and his house, seven and a qnarter nlillion Ayes agaiIlst one 
and a half Inillion Noes. But the minority waH considera... 
bIe, and one peculiarity made it specially ominous. There 
w"ere Blore than 52,000 " Noes" among the votes of the arlny 
and navy. rrhe l\'lexican expedition and its ghastly failure 
had nluch injured the }yrestige of the Emperor with the two 
services. The tru th could not be concealed that he had been 
peremptoril y ordered out of :\Iexico by the United States 
Governruent, and that he had obeyed the command, leaving 
l\Iaxinlilian to his filte. Louis Napoleon saw that he U1ust 
do sornething to recover his military popularity. The over- 
throw of Austria by Prussia had roused a strong ft}cling of 
jealousy in France. 1\L '-fhiers in particular hail enrlea yored 
to keep up an angry nlood against the lnlperial Go'"ernlnent. 
IIp eonstantly reproached the EUlperor for not intprposing 
in some way to protect Austria anil rest..iet thp 
ullbition of 
Pru,:;sia. Louis Napoleon, therefore, found hirHself drivpn to 
try the gamester's last and desperate thro\v. lIe seized the 
first excuse for forcino- a war on Prussia. 
ð 
It is probable that ,val' would have come in any case. 
M. Prevost-Paradul had compared Fr:lnce and Prus
i3 to 
two express trains Rtarted froln opposite pointR along the 
same line of rails. 1
he col1ision Blust come; it \\Tas tnerely 
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a question of time. The comparison ,vas happy. Prussia 
knew very well that her success over Austria had aroused 
the jealousy and the fears of France. France began to re- 
vive the old talk of the frontier on the Rhine. Bismarck 
had probably made up his mind that tbe quarrel ,yould have 
to be fought out one day. Still, it ,vas a fatal mistake of the 
Emperor Napoleon to force the quarrel on such a pretext as 
the fact that the Spanish people had invited a distant rela- 
tion of the King of Prussia to become Sovereign of Spain. 
Louis Napoleon managed to put himself completely in the 
w1.ong. The I{ing of Prussia at once induced his relative to 
withdraw from the candidature in order not to disturb the 
susceptibilities of France; and then the Frencb Government 
pressed for a general pledge that tbe King of Prussia would 
never on any future occasion allo,v of any similar candi- 
dature. When it CallIe to this, there was an end to negotia- 
tion. It was clear, then, that the Emperor was resolved to 
have a quarrel. Count Bismarck must have s111iled a grim 
smile. His enelny had delivered himself into Bismarck's 
hands. 
'-fhe Emperor had been for some time in failing health. 
He had not been paying much attention to the details of his 
adnlinistration. 
-"alse security and self-conceit had operated 
alTIOng his generals and his War Department to the utter 
detriment of the army. Nothing was ready. The whole 
system was falling to pieces. J
ong after France had de- 
clared war, the arrny that ,vas to go to Berlin "7as only drag
 
ging heavily toward th
 frontier. The experience of what 
had happened to Austria might have told anyone tJlat the 
moment Prussia saw her opportunity she would move with 
the direct swiftness of an eagle's flight. But the French 
army stuck as if it was in mud. What everyone expected 
came to pass. The Prussians came down on the French like 
the rush of a torrent. The fortunes of the war were virtu- 
ally dee-ided in a day. Then the French lost battle after 
battle. The En1peror dared not return to Paris. The de- 
fence-for tbe Prussians had long since become the invaders 
-,vas carried on with regard to the Emperor's political 
fortunes rather than to the n1i1itary necessities of the honr. 
There were nothing but French <1efeatR until there carne at 
last the crowning disaster of Sedan. "The Emperor surren- 
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dered his sword, and was a captive in the hands of bis ene- 
mies. The Second Empire was gone in a moment. Paris 
proclaimed the republic; the Empress Eugenie fled to Eng- 
land; the 
econd En1pire was all in the dust; the conqueror 
at Versaillet:3 was hailed as German Emperor. 
We need not follow the fortunes of the war. France 
lIlade many a brave and brilliant attempt to rally; but it 
was too late. Official neglect and mismanagement had done 
their work. No courage, no patriotism, could now retrieve 
the fortunes of the field. J\.Iarshal Bazaine, the ill-omened 
soldier of the Mexican campaign, surrendered at l\Ietz with 
a vast army; Paris was invested, was besieged-had to give 
up, or famine would have done the "
ork for her. The con- 
quering enemy had to be spoken with at the gate. France 
had nothing for it but to accept the terms imposed on her. 
She lost two provinces, and had to pay an enormous fine; 
and the war was over. 
The sympathies of the English people generally were at 
first almost altogether with Prussia. The policy of the Em- 
peror Napoleon had seemed so gross and outrageous that 
the public voice here applaud
d the resistance of Germany 
to his attempted dictation. But when the Empire fell the 
feeling suddenly changed. It was the common idea that the 
Prussians ought to have been content \vith Sedan and the 
complete destruction of the Bonapartist Empire, and have 
made generous terms with the Republic. Great popular 
meetings were held in Trafalgar Square, London, and in va- 
rious provincial cities, to express sympathy with the hardly- 
entreated }1-'rench. The sympathy of the Irish populations 
had been with France all through. The old bonds of com- 
radeship, dating from the Irish brigade and ii'om long before 
it, had still their hold upon the emotional and impassioned 
Irish nature. 1.\lany persons everywhere thought the Gov- 
ernment ought to do something to assist the French Repub- 
lic. Some were of opinion that the glory of England would 
iuffer if she did not get into a fight with some Power or 
other. It came out, in the course of the eager diplomatic 
discussions which were going on, that there had been some 
secret talk at òifferent times of a private engagement be- 
tween France and Prussia which ,vould have allowed :F'rance 
on certain conditionR to annex Bclgiunl. 1'his :u;;tonnding 
11-22 
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revelation excited alarnl anJ anger in England. 'fhe Gov- 
eJ"nment met that possible danger by at once pressing upon 
France and Prussia a ne\\" treaty, by which these Po\\"ers 
bound thell1Selves jointly ,vith England to Inailltain the in- 
dependence of Belgiurn, and to take up arms against any 
State in vading it" 'The GO\"CrnIucut nlight fairly elaim to 
have thus provided satisfàctorily against any IneU:lCe to the 
integrity and independence of Belgiun1, anù they prepared 
against the more general dangers of the hour by asking for 
a large vote to enable them to strengthen the rni1itary de- 
fences of the country. But they \vere seriously crnbarras8cd 
by the manner in which Russia suddenly proposed to dl 1 a,l 
\\"ith the Treaty of l?aris. One article of that Treaty de- 
clared that" the Black Sea is neutralized; its waters and 
its ports, thro\vn open to the mercantile nuu"ine of every na- 
tion, arc formally and in perpetuity interdicted to the flag 
of ,val', either of the Powers possessing it
 coasts or of any 
other PO\\Tcr," and the Sultan of Turkey aHd the Ernperor 
of J{ussia engaged to establish or maintain no nlilitary or 
maritime arsenals on the shores of that sea. Itu8sia no,v 
took ad vantage of the \\1'ar be.t ween France and I
ru
sia to 
say that she would not subn1Ït to be bound by that article 
of the Treaty any longer. The l{us
ial) stateslnCJJ pleaded, 
as a justification of this blunt and sudden proceeding, that 
the Treaty of Paris had been ignored by other I>owers, aud 
in a variety of \vays, siuce the tirne of its signature, and that 
Russia could not be exp(1cted to endure foreycr an article 
\\'hich bore hea\'ily, directly, and 8peeially upon her. 
The nlallner of nlaking the annonncenlent ,vas startling, 
ominous, and oftelJsi\"e. But there really ""as ))ot lnuch that 
allY English stateslnan could do to interfere \rith l{nssia.'s 
declared intentions. T\\,o of tLe great I>o\\"ers concerned 
in the Treaty of Paris \vcre ocenpied too gravely \vith con- 
cerns of their o\vn to have rnuch interest in the neutraliza.- 
tion of the Black Sea. It ,vas not likely that France or 
Prussia \vould Rtop just thcn ftolll thp death - gntpple in 
\\.lti("h tht, y \\Tcre eno-ao'ed to J .oin in eopreiu(}" I{n
8ia to keen 

 
. 
 t 
to thp clisput('d article in t}u-' 1"l'paty. l\ustl'ia, of conrse, 
\voulù Hot under sucL eireuJu:-;tances lIJHlertake to interf(}rl}. 
[t would have heen a. picce of prepost
I'ons qnixotry on the 
part of Englauc] to take on herself alone the respollsibility 
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of lnaint.aining the 
anctity of the Treaty. Be
ides, it had 
long been clear to every practica.l politician that sooner or 
later, by one process or another, Russia \vonld 
hake herself 
free frolli the obligation Ï1nposed on her by the clause \vhich 
she 110\\" challenged. Literally, it affected all the great Pow- 
ers alike, but in fact it only coneerned Itussia, and it \vas 
devised as a lueans of restraining her alone. 
rhe Black 
ea 
is virtually a Russian lakc. At least it rnay be thus de- 
scribed if \ve think of military and political questions on] y ; 
for Turkey's use of the Black Sea could hardly be of vital 
1l10ment to Europe, and Turkey and Russia diviùe bet\veen 
thenl the Euxine shores. Ilo\vever wi
e and just, therefore, 
the desire of the Western Po\vers to have the 'val' flag of 
Russia kept out of the \vaters of the Black Sea, it nlust have 
been clear to every statesman, even at the tirn.c \vhen the 
Treaty was made, that shoulti Russia ever be in a position 
to demand a release frolll the conditions \\Thich her defeat 
in the Crimea imposed upon her, she \vould take advantage 
of the opportunity. It lnust ha,.e been expected that she 
would insist upon the abrogation of the clause in the Treaty 
of l
aris which shut her navy out of the waters that washed 
her o\vn southern shores. But the lnanner of denlanding 
the abrogation of the clause surprised and offended even 
more than the demand itself: There was something Cal- 
muck in the coarse bluntness of the obvious adlnission that 
Russia now insisted on new conditions because she found 
that there was no possibility of any vVeRtern alliance to in- 
terfere with her wilt If England had gone to war with 
Ru
sia, she would have gone to \var for the maintenance of 
an article in the Treaty ofPari
, \'Thich no one believed could 
be long maintained in any case, and for \vhich most of the 
European Po\vers cared nothing either way. Lord Gran- 
ville confined hilnself to remonstrating against the èxtraor- 
dinaJ.Y assulnption that any Po,ver \vhich signed a treaty 
could legitilnately and of its own 111otion repudiate any part 
of the treaty at any mOITIent ,vhen it thought fit. If ]{llS- 
sia cared about argulnent, it IUHHt h
 adruitted that Ijord 
(}ranville'R argunlPnt \V:l,H heyon,l rpply. Tjord (j-I'au\'i1Je 
n1prely affirrned that \vht'n severa.l partips have entert-'d into 
a joint eHgagclnent it cannot ùe Op
l} to allY one of thelu to 
,....ithdra\v fronl it \\"henevt.'r he please
, \vithout consulting 
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the others. But of course Russia cared nothing about argu- 
ment or fairness in the rnatter. 
he saw that she had an 
unprecedented chance, a chance perhaps never to occur again, 
for getting out of her engagement with impunity; and she 
seized upon it, and held to it. 
We do not see how even a Russian, outside the official 
world, could undertake to justify the action of the Russian 
Governrnent. On the other hand, we fear that the Russian 
Emperor Inight find a good deal in the events then passing 
in Europe to plead in excuse of his policy. Public law did 
not seem for the time to be held in very high regard. The 
transactions between Prussia and France with regard to 
Belgium were disgraceful to the statesmen who took part 
in them. They were cynically avowed by Count Bismarck 
when he found it suited his convenience to betray his late 
accomplices. A feeble attempt was made on the part of the 
accomplices to disavow them, or deny them, or escape in 
some way from the shame of having set them going. Each 
party fell back upon the policy of the husband and wife 
meeting by chance at the masked ball, each of whom makes 
overtures to the unrecognized other, and each of \vhom on 
a mutual recognition insists that the overtures were only 
made \vith the object of trying the other's virtue. Thus 
Europe was amused for a fe\v days, and ought no doubt to 
have been scandalized, by the controversy between France 
and Prussia as to which was the tempter, which was the 
tempted, and what was the real motive of tbe teillptation. 
Then, again, the King of Italy took advantage of the with- 
drawal of the French army of occupation fron1 Rome to an- 
nounce that in the interest of order, and to deliver I
onlc 
and the Pope from the tyranny of the Pope's foreign guards, 
he felt compelled to 111arch the Italian troops into the city, 
take forcible possession of it, and make it the capital of his 
dominions. We do not propose to discuss or even to touch 
upon the religious question then at issue between the Vati- 
can and the King of Italy. We are willing to look at all 
that took place from the point of view of those ,vho desired 
tbat Italy should beconle one united kingdom, and should 
have l
ome for her capital. Even from this point of view it 
seems absolutely impossible to justify tbe course taken by 
the King of Italy. It is easy to understand how Italian
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and other men should say to themselves, " Now that the 
thing has been done, \ve are glad it is done, and is over." 
But it would baffie the ingenuity of any casuist to find a 
justification for such a mode of solving a great political 
question unless on the bold assunlption tbat the stronger 
has always a right to do anything he thinks proper with the 
weaker. At all events, it is not surprising that when the 
Emperor of Russia sa\v such strokes of policy approved of 
by the Cabinets of Great Powers like England, he should 
have said to himself that there ,vas no reason \vby he alone 
of all other Sovereigns on the European Continent should 
not be at liberty to lay rude hands on opportunity. There 
was apparently a general scramble going on; and the Em- 
peror Alexander may not have seen why there should be any 
law of morality or honor specially binding on him which 
was not binding on his neighbors. Such, of course, would 
not have been the view of a moralist; but the Emperor Al- 
exander was perhaps of the way of thinking of that philos- 
opher who has argued that it is immoral to be in advance 
of the morality of one's age. Perhaps Alexander thought 
that in acting as he did he was only acting up to the moral- 
ity of his contemporaries. 
Lord Granville, however, continued to remonstrate. It 
was necessary to find some way of getting the European 
Powers decently out of the difficulty in which they were 
placed. To enforce the Treaty was out of the question; 
but, on the other band, it did not look seemly that they 
should put up quite tamely with the dictatorial resolve of 
Russia. The ingenious mind of Count Bismarck found a 
way of putting a fair show on the action of Europe. lIe 
suggested that a conference should be held in London to 
talk the whole matter over. On N ovenlber 26th, 1870, he 
addressed a circular to Austria, Turkey, Italy, and RURsia, 
requesting them to authorize their representatives to assenl- 
hIe in London at a conference of the Powers which had sign- 
L 
ed the Treaty of l\larcb 30th, 1856, in order "to discuss the 
questions which are raised in connection \vith the comnlU- 
nications in the circular of the Inlperial Russian Cabinet." 
This invitation was stated to have been issued after the 
Eng1ish Cabinet had assured Count Bismarck of its assent. 
Lord Granville politely assumed that the Russian Govern.. 
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ment had tnerely announced its \"ish to have the elansp in 
the rrl'eaty abrogated as a Inattt'r f
)]' the considprat.ion of 
the European PO\\Tcrs, and that the conterenec \\TaR to he 
aRsenl hIed ""Tithont any f('}l'egone conclusion as to itR re- 
Rults." This graceful littl
 fietion \vas \velcomed by all di- 
plomatists. The conference rnet ","ith every becon1Íug ap- 
pearance of a full belief in the minds of all its Inen1 bers that 
they \vere about to consider a propoRal which they Inight 
pither accept or reject as their free judgment should de- 
termine. rrhe conference assern bled on J an nary 17th, ] 871, 
and began its labors hy an abstract declaration of principle. 
A special protocol was signed, affi rn1Ïng it to be an essential 
principle of the la\v of nations that no State could release 
itself ti'om the engagel11ents of a treaty unless ,vith the con- 
sent of the other contracting Po\vers. This inlportant dec- 
laration, which anlounted exactly to the annonnccrnent of 
the fact that there Ulust be at least t\\TO parties to aLar. 
gain, \vas solemnly agreed upon, and then the conference felt 
itself quite frep to finish its \vork, on l\Iarch ] Sth, 1871, by 
agreeing to a Treaty abrog':lting the clause for the neutral- 
ization of the Black Sea. There \\T3S something a little far.. 
cical about the "Thole transaction. We learn froln l\Iadanlc 
ÒP R6musat that when the great Napoleon playecl chess he 
liked to lllove the pieces occasionally in any \vay that Ruited 
hiR plans, and \yithout any particular regard to the estah. 
lished rules of the garne. If it Reemed adyantageous to hiln 
at some particular 11l0ment to give to his king thp ultlilnit- 
ed movenlent of the queen, he "Ta
 in the habit of eonlposed- 
ly adopting this new principle. X 0"" \ve can perhaps inl- 
agine a fe\v old-fashioned courtiers being a little offended at 
thiR arhitrary and one-sided plan of action, and conscious at 
the sarne tinle of their O\\TIl inability to overrule the \vill of 
the great conqneror. What could be a more honorable and 
prtHlent \vay of reconciling principle and interest than to 
hol(l a ("hc
s conference, pass a resolution that it is one of 
the e

ential principles of thp gatue that IlO player can alter 
its la\vR IHerely to ple:l
e hirn
('lf; and then after this sav- 
ing protest proceed to authorize the Empf'ror Napoleon to 
nlake the particular nl0\'PS that he happpned ju
t then to 
dPHire? Something likp thi
 \vas the policy pHr
ucd hy the 
eonferPIHêp hcltl in I
()ndon. It <lit] Hot 1.('11<1 to raise thl' 
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credit or aùa to the popularity of the Ellgli
h Govennncnt. 
W c do not kno\v that therc ".as anything hetter to (10; 
\ve can only say that the (ioverlllucllt descrve
 (
OI)}1l1i:-\cra 
tion ,vhich at an important 
urop
an crisis can ùo nothillg 
bet teTe 
Other troubles began to press upon 
Ir. Gladstone's Gov.. 

rnment. A few weeks after the issue of the I{ns
iall circu- 
lar repudiating the neutralization clause in the 'rr(1aty of 
I>aris, General Grant, in opening the Congress of the Unitt 1 d 
States, announced that the tirue had come ,'then thp .;\tneri- 
can Govcrnn1cllt rnnst ta.ke sOlne decided step
 for tbp 
et- 
tlement of the .rll(tb(trJ'
a claÍIns. This dispute had reached 
what we may call its second 
tage. 1"he first wag \vhen th
. 
English Goveruluent declined to adlnit any responsibility 
fOI the los
es inflicted on A.meriean COBunerce. 'fhe secol)(l 
was arrived at "Then the more sober judglnent of I
ord Stau- 
ley acknowledged a \villingneR
 to sublnit. tIle question to 
some n1anner of arhitran1ent. \Vhen nlatters had gone so 
far, it \ras natural that attempts should be n)ade at a con- 
vention for the H(1ttlernent of the clain)s. In one instance 
a convention, deviged by 1\11'. Reverdy .Johnson, then Anlcri- 
can l\linister in England, had actually been signed by Lord 
Clarenrlon, Foreign Secretary, \\' h()
e death in June, 1870, 
was folIo,ved by Lord Granville's relnoval fronl the Colo- 
nial to the }1"oreign Office. The Senate of the U nitpd Statps, 
ho\vever, rejected this conyelltion by a Inajority of fifty-four 
to one, and J\Jr. R,everdy Johnson re8igned his office. The 
doom of the convention was chiefly brought about by the 
efforts of Mr. Charles Sumner, a leadillg lueluucr of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. l\Iost reat1ers are probably :1\van' 
of the fact that treaties concluded on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Government have to be referred f()r continuation to the 
United States Senat.e, and that it is in the po\\"cr of the 
Senate either to confinll or to reject thern. III the foreign 
policy of the Alnerican Republic the Senate exercises a di- 
rect and most ilnportant influence. l\1 r. SUlnner ,vas at that 
tilne the 1l10Rt eloquent and the Blost influential llleln ber of 
the Senate. lIe \vas a lnan uf rCluarkable furee of character, 
a some\\yhat "Iuasterfnl " telnperall1cnt, to U1'é fiU expresRi \'C 
provineial \\Tord, a tClnpcralnent eorrespol}(ljll
 ,rith his great 
f'tatnre, his 
tatflly prl'
PllCl', aHd his 
ill
ular]y halldsOIlll" 
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and expressive face. lIe was one of the leaders of the an- 
tislavery movement, and the murderous assault mat.le upon 
hin1 SOBle t\velve years before in tbe old Senate Chambel. at 
Washington by a Southern planter had filled the ,vorld then 
with horror and alarm. Sir George Cornewall Lewis hap- 
pily described it as the first blow in a Civil War. M..... 
Sumner had been for the greater part of his life an enthusi
 
astic adn1irer of England and English institutions. He had 
nlade himRelf acquainted with England and Englishmen, and 
was a great favorite in English society. He ,vas a warnl 
friend of Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, the Duke of Argyle, and 
many other eminent English public lllen. lIe was particu- 
larly enthusiastic about England because of the manner in 
which she had emancipated her slaves and the emphatic 
terms in which English society al wa)Ts expressed its horror 
of the system of slavery. In his o,vn country 
Ir. Sumner 
passed for an Anglo - maniac. When the Arnerican Civil 
'Var broke out, he expected, with full confidence, to find the 
sympathies of England freely given to the side of the North. 
lIe ,vas struck with arnazement when he found tbat they 
\\Tere to so great an extent giyen to the South. But when 
he saw that the Alabama and other Southern cruisers had 
been built in England, manned in England, and allowed to 
leave our ports ,vith apparently the applause of three-fourths 
of the representative men of England, his feelings toward 
this country underwent a sudden and a most complete 
change. He now persuaded himself that the sympathies of 
the Eng1ish people were actually with slavery, and that 
England was resolved to lend her best help for the setting 
up of a slave-owning Republic to the destruction of the 
Alnerican Union. 
In this Mr. Sumner was mistaken. Great wrong was 
thoughtlessly done to the American Union by the acts of 
statesmen and others in England, but it is not true that there 
was any general sympathy \\Tith slavery, or any national 
treachery to the American Union. The "Thole question has 
been alread y di
cussed in these pages, and the "Triter haR not 
hesitated to condemn in the strongest terms much of the 
policy and many of the utterances of some of the leading 
statesmen of Englanò. But J\fr. Sun1ner was nli
taken in 
his main conclusion-the conclusion that love of slavery and 
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hatred of the Union dictated the foolish things that were 
often said, and the unrightful things that \vere sometimes 
done. IIis mind, hO\\'Pver, became filled with a fervor of 
anger against England. The zeal of his cause ate him up. 
All bis love for England turned into hate. He was as lit- 
tle under the influence of sober reason, when he discussed 
the conduct of England, as Burke was when he declaimed 
against the French Revolution. During all his career, Mr. 
Sumner bad been a professed lover of peace; had made 
peace his prevailing principle of action; and yet he now 
Bpoke and acted as if he were determined that there must 
be war bet,veen England and the United States. 
Ir. Sum- 
ner denounced the convention made by Mr. Reverdy John- 
son with a force of argument an
 of passionate eloquence 
which would have borne down aU opposition if the Senate 
had not already been almost unanimously of one mind with 
him. It is right to say that the particular convention agreed 
on between Lord Clarendon and Mr. Reverdy Johnson does 
not seem to have been one that the American Senate could 
reasonably be expected to accept, or that could possibly 
give 
atisfaction to the American people. Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson was a Marylander, and may possibly have had 
some tinge of Southern sympathies. With a kindly and 
good - natured purpose to put an end to an international 
quarrel, he does not seem to have considered the difference 
between skinning over a wound and healing it. The defect 
of his convention was that it made the whole question a 
mere matter of individual claims. It professed to have to 
deal with a number of personal and private claims of vari- 
ous kinds, pending since a former settlement in 1853-claims 
made on the one side by British subjects against the Amer- 
ican Government, and on the other by American citizens 
against the English Government; and it proposed to throw 
in the Alabama claims with all the others, and have a con- 
vention for the general clearance of the whole account. 
N ow it must be evident to anyone, English or AInerican, 
who considers "rhat the complaints made by the American 
Government were, that this way of dealing with the ques- 
tion could not possibly satisfy the American people. It is 
surpriRing that a statcsman like I.Jord Clarendon could for 
a moment have persuaded hirnself that there would be the 
11.-33 
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slightest use in presenting such a convention to the Amelio 
can Senate. That he did so persuade hilTIself and others 
is only one additional illustration of the curious ignorance 
of the condition of Aluerican political and national feeling 
which misguided England's policy during the \vhole of the 
American \var. The claim set up by tbe United States, on 
account of the cruise of the Alabarna, ,vas first of all a na- 
tional claim. The American Government and people said, 
"The course you have taken has prolonged the war against 
us. You have given comfort and strength to our enemieR. 
Yon have allowed them to use your ports as arsenals and 
points of departure for their attacks on us; your flag has 
protected their cruisers; your sailors have manned their 
vessels and shotted their guns. We claim of you as a na- 
tion injured by a nation." To this the convention signed 
by Lord Clarendon Inade answer, "'V e are \villing that the 
two nations shall go into arbitration as to any individual 
claillls tor personal danlages which a few Englishmen may 
have on the one side and a fe,," Americans on the other. 
Weare willing to look into tþe items of any little bill which 
Mr. Thompson, of N ew York, may present, for injuries done 
to his property, provided that you ,vill do us the favor of 
perusing in the same spirit any bill \vhich may be presented 
to you on behalf of IV!r. Johnson, of Manchester." This is 
really a fair statement of the difference between the con- 
vention which the United States Senate rejected and that 
which the American Government afterward accepted. 
The English Government wisely gave way. They con- 
sented to send out a Commission to Wasbington to confer 
,vith an American Commission, and to treat the \vhole ques- 
'Lion in dispute as national, and not merely individual. "fhe 
Commission was to enter upon all the vari.ous subjects of 
digpute unsettled between England and the United States; 
the Alabarna claims, the San Juan Boundary, and the Cana- 
dian 
'ishery Question. The Dominion of Canada was to be 
represented on the Commission. The English commissioners 
were Earl de Grey and Ripon (afterward created J\Iarquis of 
Ripon, in return for hi
 services at Washington), Sir Stafford 
N orthcote, 1\lr. J\lontague Bernard, Professor of International 
l
aw at the University at Oxford, and Sir Edward Thorn.. 
ton, English Minister at Washington. Sir John A. Macdon 
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aId represented Canada. The American Con1missioncrs were 
]\;1... IIaInilton 
"ish, Secretary of State; Gcneral Schenck, af- 
ter\vard .L\IlH
ricau l\Iinistcr in England; 
[r. J. C. Bancroft 
Davis, 
lr. J usticc Nelson, 1\'1r. Justice 'Villiarns, and l\lr. 
E. R. fIoar. 
The Commissioners held a long series of meetings in Wash... 
ington, and at length arrived at a basis of arbitration. This 
was set forth in a memorable Joculnent, the Treaty ofW 
sh- 
ington. The Treaty of 'Vashington acknowledged the in- 
ternational character of the dispute; and it opened ,vith a 
remarkable admission on the part of. the English Govern- 
ment. It announced tbat" lIeI' Britannic l\Iajesty has au- 
thorized her High Commissioners and Plenipotentiaries to 
express, in a friendly spirit, the regret felt by her l\lajesty's 
Government for the escape, under ,vhatever circumstances, 
of the Alabarll,a and other vessels from British ports, and for 
the depredations cOlnmitted by those vessels." This ,vas a 
very unusual acknowledgment to make as tbe opening of a 
document intended to establish a tribunal of arbitration for 
the claims in dispute. It ought not in itself to be consid- 
ered as anything of a humiliation. In public as in private 
life, it ought to be honorable rather than other\vise to ex- 
press regret that we should even unwittingly have done 
harm to our neighbor, or allo".ed harm to be done to him; 
that we bave shot our arrow o'er the house and hurt our 
brother. But when compared with the stand ,vhich English 
ministers bad taken not man y years before, this ,vas indeed 
a considerable change of attitude. It is not surprising tbat 
111any Englisbmen chafed at the appearance of submission 
which it presented. The Treaty then proceeded to lay do,vn 
three rules, which it was agreed should be accepted by the 
Arbitrators a
 applicable to the case. These rules were: 
" A neutral Government is bound, first, to use due diligence 
to prevent the fitting-out, arming, or equipping, within its 
jurisdiction, of any vessel which it has reasonable ground 
to believe is intended to cruise or to carryon ,val' against a 
Power with ,vhich it is at peace, and also to use like dili- 
gence to prevent the departure fr0111 its jurisdiction of any 
vessel intended to cruise or carryon war as above, such ves- 
H
l having been specia11y arlaptt\d, in ,vhole or in part, ,vith- 
in such jurisdiction to ,varlike use. Secondly, not to perluit 
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or suffer either belligerent to Blake use of its ports or wateri 
as the base of na.val operations against the other, or for the 
purpose of the renewal or augmentation of nIilitary sup- 
plies or arms, or the recruitment of men. TLirdly, to exer- 
cise due diligence in its o,vn ports and waters, and as to all 
persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of 
the foregoing obligations and duties." 
1'he British Commissioners followed up the acceptance 
of these three rules by a saving clause, declaring that the 
EnglIsh Government could not assent to them as a "state- 
ment of principles of international law which were in force 
at the time when the claims arose;" but that, " in order to 
evince its desire of strengthening the friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries, and of making satisfactory provi- 
sion for the future," it agreed that in deciding the ques- 
tions arising out of the claims these principles should be 
accepted, "and the high contracting parties agree to ob- 
serve these rules between themselves in future, and to 
bring them to the knowledge of other maritime Powers, 
and to invite them to accede to them." The Treaty 
then went on to provide for the settlement of the A la- 
ban
a claims by a tribunal of five arbitrators, one to be ap- 
pointed by the Queen, and the others respectively by the 
President of the United States, the King of Italy, the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederation, and the Ell1peror of Brazi1. 
This tribunal was to meet in Geneva, and was to decide by 
a majority all the questions submitted to it. The Treaty 
further provided for a tribunal to settle what may be called 
individual claims on either side, and another commission to 
meet afterward at Halifax, Nova Scotia, and deal with the 
Fishery Question, an old outstanding dispute as to the re- 
ciprocal rights of British and American subjects to fish on 
each other's coasts. It referred the question of tbe north- 
ern boundary between the British North American terri- 
tories and the United States to the arbitration of the Ger.. 
man Emperor. It also opened the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence and other rivers. 
Some delay ,vas caused in the meeting of the tribunal of 
arbitration at Geneva by the sudden presentation on the 
part of the AU1crican Governlnent of what were called the 
indirect claiuls. To the surprise of everybody, the An1eri
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can case \vhen presented was found to include claims for 
vast and indeed almost limitless damages, for inùirect losses 
alleged to be caused by the cruise of the Alabarna and the 
other vessels. "rhe loss by the transfer of trade to Euglish 
vessels, the loss by increased rates of insurance, and all im- 
aginable losses incident to the prolongation of the ,val", ,,"'cre 
no\\' Inade part of the American claims. It was clear that, 
if Ruch a principle were adillitted, there ,,"'as no possible rca- 
son ,vhy the claims should not include every dollar spcnt in 
the whole operations of the war and in supplying any of the 
war's damages, from the first day when tbe Alaba7na pnt to 
sea. Noone could undertake to say as a matter of certainty 
that the Southern Confederates might not have submitted at 
once if only the Alabanîa had been seized and detained, anti 
therefore indirect claims migbt just as well be stretched out 
at once so as to cover all the subsequent expenses of the war. 
In truth, the indirect claims were not only absurd, but even 
Inonstrous, and tbe English Government had not for one mo- 
ment the slightest idea of admitting them as part of the case 
to be laid before the arbitrators at Geneva. The bare sng- 
gestion seemed more like a rude practical joke than a states- 
manlike proposition. Even men like Mr. Bright, who had 
been devoted friends of the North during the war, protested 
against this insufferable claim. It was at last withdrawn. 
We now know, on the best possible authority, that the 
American Government never meant to press it. )11'. John 
Russell Young's interesting account of his journey" Around 
the World \vith General Grant" gives an account of a con- 
versation he had with the late President of the {J nited States 
on the subject of the indirect claiIns. Mr. Young assures 
his readers that all his reports of statements nlade by Gen- 
eral Grant have been submitted to General Grant's o,,,,n 
reVISIon. General Grant told }\rIr. Young tbat he was per- 
sonally opposed to the presentation of the indirect claim
, 
and that his Secretary of State, 1\11'. }1
ish, \vas also opposed 
to them. " I," said Gcneral Grant, "never believed in thp 
pre
entat.ion of indirt'et clainls against England. I did not 
think it would do any good. ] knew England would not 
eOl1sider them, and that it \vould cou1plicat(' our mp1'itol"ious 
ease hy giving her sOll1
thing to conlplain about." 1\11 0 0 
"ish 
agrepd in this vie,v, hut \\TaH of opiuion that 1\lr. Slulluer ùad 
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to be considered. Mr. Sumner was the chairman of the Sen.. 
ate's Committee on Foreign Affairs, a formidable llian at 
such a time. He ,vas not cordial to the Treaty, and was 
displeased because General Grant and 1\lr. Fish had already 
overruled one of his suggestions," that the first condition 
of peace with England should be the withdrawal of her 
flag from the North Anlerican continent." That suggestion 
General Grant rightly described as a declaration of war, and 
"I ,vanted peace, not war." 
Ir. SunIneI' had laid great 
stress on indirect claims, and not to offend him, and not to 
leave an opening for future complaints on the part of" denl- 
agogues," it was thought by Mr. Fish tbat the best way of 
getting rid of the indirect clainls would be to let them go 
to the Geneva arbitration. General Grant allowed hilllself 
to be convinced against his 'v ill. " But neither ]\;lr. Fish nor 
lllyself expected any good from tbe presentation. It really 
did harm to the Treaty by putting our Governnlent and 
those in England who were our friends in a false position. 
It was a mistake, but well intended. It is a mistake ever to 
say more than you rnean, and as we never Ineant the indirect 
claims, we should not have presented theIn, even to please 
1\1r. Sumner." It ,vas indeed a profound nlistake. It was a 
stroke of policy which no statesman should ever have stoop- 
ed to sanction. The arbitration was on the point of being 
broken off. The excitement in England was intense. The 
American Government had at last to withdra\v the claims. 
'T'he Geneva arbitrators of their own motion declared that 
all such claims were invalid, and contrary to international 
law. The mere fact of their presentation went far to de- 
stroy all the credit ,vhich the United States would have ob.. 
tained by the firnl maintenance of their just demands, and 
their recognition by the Court of Arbitration. 
The decision of the Geneva Tribunal ,vent against Eng.. 
land. The court were unanimous in finding England re- 
3ponsible for the acts of the Alaba'Jna. A majority found 
her responsible for the aets of the Florida and for sorne of 
those of the l'henandoalt, but not responsible for those of 
other ve8sel
. They awarded a SUll1 of about three Inilliolls 
and a quartpr sterling as con1pPHsation for alllo
ses and final 
settlelncnt of all clailns, inclu<1ing illtcrest. Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, who attended ,the sittings of the court as the rep" 
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rcsentative of England, presented a long and eloqucut pro- 
test against a great part of the finding of the tribunal. 
While adlnitting tbe decision in the case of the 
llabu}}
a, 
and recollillleuding su blllission to the gencral 
\vard, 
iI 
Alexander Cockburn made a. sort of historical vindication, 
or apologia, of tbe conduct of the English Governrnellt dur- 
ing the Civil War. It was an eloquent, patriotic, and im- 
passioned plaidoyer, which seemed oùdly out of place in the 
somewhat dry and business-like records of the tribunal's 
transactiolls. It occupied 250 pages of the LundúJì Gazette. 
l\Iany readers admired it; some sn1iled at it. The great 
Illajority of Englishmen did not read it. It was not so 
Innch preserved a
 entombed in the l)ollderous pages of the 
official journal. , 
'fhe German Emperor was left to decide as to the owner- 
sh i p of the small island of San J nan, near Vancou ver's Island, 
a question remaining unsettled since the Oregon Treaty, and 
already eXplained in this work. The En1veror decided that 
the American claim to the island ,vas just. San Juan had 
for years been in a somewhat hazardous condition of joint 
occupation by England and the United 
tates. It was evac- 
uated by England, in consequence of the award, at the close 
of November, 1873. 
The principle of arbitration had not thus far worked in 
a manner calculated greatly to delight the English people. 
In each case the award had gone decidedly against them. 
No doubt it had gone against them because the right of 
each case was against them; and those \vho submit to arbi. 
tration have no business to cOIuplain because the decision is 
not given in their favor. England had in any case gained 
much by the policy which Subll1itted the dispute to a peace- 
ful tribunal. She bad saved her own people and her oppo- 
nents as well from the terrible ordeal of a ,val" in which vic- 
tory would have been only one degree better than defeat. 
She had avoided all tbe legacy of reciprocal hate which is 
the inevitable penalty of ,var. She had done her part to- 
yt'ard the establishment of a great principle for the benefit of 
all coming generations. Yet it \vonld be impossible to say 
that the feeling of the English people was one of unmixed 
satisfaction. The bulk of a population is not made up of 
moral philosophers; and \vbat most of the English people 
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sa,v was that England had been compelled, in hOlnely phrase, 
to" knuckle down" to America. The policy which accepted 
the arbitration seems to us to have been entirely wise, hon- 
orable, statesman-like, and just. The fault to be found ,vas 
with that earlier policy which gave the United States only 
too fair a ground for asserting their claims. But it is cer- 
tain that 1\11". Gladstone and his colleagues suffered in pub- 
lic esteem by the mere fact of their having accepted the ar- 
bitration ,vhich went so signally against England. They 
were somewhat in the position of a Government who have 
to submit to rigorous and humiliating terms of peace. They 
may not have been responsible for the war. It may have 
been no act of theirs which made the acceptance of the harsh 
terms a cruel necessity. It may not be open to anyone to 
say that they had any practical alternative but to submit to 
the demands of the occasion. All this may be true. Yet 
none the less is the Government to be pitied \vhich has to 
submit to any terms of peace by which its people seelll to be 
humbled. The Conservative party rnade it for a long time 
a great point against Mr. Gladstone's Governlnent that he 
had accepted the Treaty of Washington. They did not al- 
ways seem to reflect that a leading Conservative, Sir Staf- 
ford N orthcote, had been made one of the joint commission- 
ers in order that the arrangement might not seem the mere 
act of a political party. Perhaps in one or two instances the 
manner in which the Treaty was vindicated may have helped 
to embitter the sacrifice. 1\11". Lowe, for instance, put it as a 
clear saving of money, pointing out that a war would have 
cost much more than the expense of paying off the award. 
This was not the happiest way of commending the transac- 
tion to the sympathies of a proud and somewhat unreasoning 
public. IIowever that may be, it is certain that the effect 
of the Geneva arbitration was to create a sore and angry 
feeling among Englishmen in general. The feeling found 
expression with some; smouldered in sullenness with otherH. 
It was unreasonable and unjust; but it was not altogether 
unnatural; and it had itR effect on the popularity of 1\[1'. 
Gladstone's Government. 
The opening of thp SPRsion of 1872 was made melancholy 
by thp announeelnent that Lord Mayo, the Viceroy of India, 
had been killed hv a fanatical ass::us
in in a convict settle- 
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Inent, on one of the Andaluan I
land8 which the Viceroy 
"'"as inspecting. ].Jurd 1\1ayo had borne hinu;elf \vell in his 
difficult p08ition, and had "Ton the adilliration of nlen of 
all parties by his firmness, his energy, his humanity, and his 
justice. 


CIIAPTER I
XI. 


THE TIDE ON THE TURN. 


THE Liberal J\tlinistry continued somehow to falloff in 
popularity. They made a great Inany enemies. This fact 
,vas for the 1110St part rather to their credit than otherwise. 
They came into office pledged to carry out certain reformR, 
and they did carry them out }'egardless of the ofiènce they 
gave to class privileges and vested interests. A great }'e- 
forming administration must always count on making ene- 
lnies, and enemies whose bostility will be subtle and endur- 
ing. The Prime-minister himself was personally too much 
absorbed in the zeal of his cause not sometimes to run coun- 
ter to the feelings, the prejudices, the sensitive jealousies of 
men less earnest and less self-forgetting. 1\'1r. Gladstone was 
profoundly serious in his purposes of reform; and very seri- 
ous men are seldom popular in a society like that of London. 
The long series of bold and vigorous reforms was undoubt- 
edly causing the public to lose its breath. People were get- 
ting tired of going on, as an ordinary walker gets tired of 
trying to keep up ,vith some man who is bent on walking aR 
fast and as far as he possibly can without rest or interrup- 
tion. The inevitable reaction was setting in. It must have 
cOlne in any case. No popularity, no skill, no cunning in 
the management of men, no quality or endo\vmcnt on the 
part of the Prime - minister, could have \vholly prevented 
that result. J\tlr. Gladstone was not cunning in the manage- 
ment of men. lIe would probably have despiscd himselffòr 
availing of such a craft had he possessed it. lIe showed his 
feelings too plainly. If nlen displeased him he seldom took 
tbe trouble to conceal his displeasure. lIe \va!' too often 
"preoccupied," as the French phrase puts it, to think of 
petty courtesieH and small social arts. It ,vas nlurmured 
Rlllong his followers that he was dictatorial; anù no doubt 
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he was dictatorial in the sense that he had strong purposes 
himself, and ,vas earnest in trying to press them upon other 
men. His very religious upinions served to interfere with 
his social popularity. He seemed to ùe a curious blending 
of the English High - Churcbnlan and the Scottish Presby- 
terian. He displeased the ordinary English middle class by 
leaning too much to Ritualisul, and, on the other hand, he 
often offended the Ronlan Catholics by his impassioned dia- 
tribes against the Pope and the Church of Rome. OQe or 
t,vo appointments nlade by or under the authority of 1\11'. 
Gladstone gave occasion to considerable controversy and 
to something like scandal. One of these was the appoint- 
1uent of the Attorney-General, Sir Robert Collier, to a pu- 
isne judgeship of the Court of COIlH110n Pleas, in order tech- 
nically to qualify him for a seat on the bench of a ne\\ 
Court of Appeal-that is to say, to beconle one of the paid 
nlembers of the Judicial Comn1Íttee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. The statute required that every judge of the Court 
of Appeal should have been a judge of one of the ordi- 
nary courts; and Sir Roù(1rt Collier ,vas passed through 
the Court of Comrnon Pleas in order that he might have 
the technical qualification. There ,vas not the slightest 
suggestion of any inlproper motive on the part of 1\11'. 
Gladstone, or lack of legal or judicial fitness on the part 
of Sir Robert Collier. On the contrary, it was admitted 
that Sir Hobert Collier had helped the Governluent out 
of a difficulty by taking an appointment which several 
judges had declined, and ,vhich had not quite such a posi- 
tion as that which the traditions of his office entitled hiln 
to expect. It seemed, ho\vever, as if there was sOlnething 
of a trick in the act which th us passed hiln through the one 
court in order to give hin} a technical qualification for the 
other. .1\ vote of censure on the Government was moved in 
the IIonse of Lords, and the universal impression ,vas that 
it ,vonld be carried. SOine of the Opposition leaders did 
all they could to Inake it the means of inj uring the Govern- 
ment, and even went the length of including in their com- 
plaints the fact that the Lord Chancellor had given an ap- 
pointment as Judge of a County Court to the 1\11". Beales 
who was President of thp }{efornl I
eague \vhen the IIydp 
Park railings were thro,vll <10\\'11. 'rhl' vote of censure was, 
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however, rejected hy eig}lty-nine against eighty-seven. A 
similar attèrnpt was rnaùe in the IIouse of Commons, and 
,vas defeated; only, ho,vever, by a ,uajority of t,venty-sev- 
en, a snlallluajority in tbe flouse where the strength of tbe 
Government ,vas supposed to lie. Another appointment 
which led to controversy ,vas tbat of the Rev. 'V. W. IIar- 
vey to the Rectory of Eweltne. rrhe law required that thl' 
Rector of E,velme should be a melnber of the Convocation 
of Oxford, and IVIr. IIarvey, who had been educated at Cam- 
bridge, was made a member of Oxford Convocation - by 
Oxford, not by l\t1r. Gladstone-in order to qualify him for 
the appointment. In this instance, too, there was no ques- 
tion either as to the motives of tbe minister or the merits of 
the apvointment. But, as in the former case, there seemed 
to many pert50ns somcthiug like a trick in the manner of ob- 
taining the qualification. Each case gave a chance to Mr. 
Gladstone's enemies ,vhich they were not slo\v to use. lIe 
was accused of casuistry, whicb to many Englishmen seems 
a sort of crilne; and of Jesuitry, which to some Englishmen 
seems the worst of crinles. It was part of 
Ir. Gladstone's 
curious fortune to he denounced by certain enemies as a 
Roman Catholic in disguise, at the very time when he was 
estranging and offending some of his most earnest Catholic 
supporters by the energy of his attacks uvon the political 
influence of their Church. There can be no doubt that, al- 
though in neither House of ParliaJnent could any expression 
of censure be obtained, the "Collil}ry explosion," as it was 
called, and the" Ewelme scandal," gave a do"rnward push to 
the declining popularity of 1\11". Gladstone's adlninistration. 
The" liquor interest," too, \\Tas soon in arms against hinl. 
The United Kingdoln Alliance" for the suppression of the 
liquor traffic" had of late years been growing so strong as 
to become a. positive influence in politics. Its object was to 
bring about the adoption of legislation which should leave 
it in the power of a two-thirds majority in each locality to 
stop altogether, if it was so thought fit, the public sale of in- 
toxicating drinks. The Parliamentary leader of the agita- 
tion was Sir Wilfrid Lawson, a Dlan of position, of gr
at en- 
ergy, and of thorough earnestness. Sir "-'ïlfrid La \vson ,vas 
not, ho\vever, Inerely energetic anò earn cst. lIe had a pecul- 
iarly effective style of speaking, curiously unlike that which 
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H1Íght be expected from the ad vocate of an austere and 
sOluewhat fanatical sort uf legi
lation. lIe \vas a humorist 
L.,) 
of a fresh and vigorous order, and he always took care to 
amuse his li
teners, and never allowed his speeches to bore 
them. The Alliance ,vas always urging on the Government 
and public opinion against the drink traffic, and it becanle 
clear that something must be done to regulate the trade. 
Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary, brought in a bill which the 
Alliance condemned as feebleness, and which the publicans 
resented as oppression. The bill increased the penalties for 
drunkenness, and shortened the hours during which public- 
houses might be kept open on Sundays, and on week-days 
as well. The effect of the passing of this measure ,vas to 
thro,v the publicans into open hostility to the Government. 
The publicans had an old grudge against 1\11'. Gladstone 
hirnself: In forlner days he had been guilty of passing a 
measure ,vhich allowed the light wines of France to be sold 
in bottles by the grocers, and drunk in pastry-cook shops 
and refreshluent - houses; and the publicans highly disap- 
proved of such innovations on the traditional ways of the 
British constitution. Some of their advocates, indeed, had 
denounced with a generous ardor the policy which would 
promote intemperance by allowing anyone but a public- 
house keeper to sell a glass of ,vine. rfhe debaucheries of 
the pastry-cook shops were described in language that re- 
called the days of Colonel Sibthorp's prognostications as to 
the corrupting influence of French ,vines and French n10rals. 
Mr. Bruce's Licensing Act was a new wrong charged at the 
door of l\Ir. Gladstone. Gin Lane and Beer Street rose in 
rebellion against him. The publicans were a numerous 
body; they ,vere well organized; the network of their trade 
and their Association spread all over the kingdom. The 
hostile feelings of some were, perhaps not unnaturally, em- 
bittered by the fact that many speakers and writers treated 
all publicans alike; made no distinction between the repu- 
table and the disreputable, and involved in a common con- 
delnnation honest "Mine IIost of the Garter" and roguish 
Boniface of" The Beaux' Stratagem." It was ,veIl known 
that a large proportion of the publicans carried on a respect- 
able trade, and were losers rather than gainers by drunken- 
ness. Yet, in Juany instances, these Jncn found thelnsclves 
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classed with the owners of the most disreputable gin-pal- 
aces, with persons who flourished on the viciousness and the 
degradation of their fello\v - c.reatnres. The natural result 
of indiscrinlÍnate attack \\raS to cause an indiscriminate alli- 
ance for the purposes of defence. 
These were difficulties thickening across the path of Mr. 
Gladstone's Governnlent. All tbe tilne, too, a sullen sus- 
picion prevailed among many classes that there had been a 
lowering of the national pride. lVlany men regarded the 
reopening of the Treaty of Paris as a triulnph for I:'ussia at 
the expense of England, and the Washington Treaty as a 
submission of this country to the arrogance of the United 
States. No one undertook to say that there was anything 
the Government could have done Qther than what they did; 
but the world must have changed indeed when men will 
cease to associate a Government with the unto\\7ard events 
that occur during its time, or to hold the nlÎui8ter \vho has 
to makp the apology responsible for the humiliation ,yhich 
a llloralist would see in the original fault, and not in the 
atonement. 
The establishment of a republic in France could not be 
without its Ìnfluence on English politics. A certain amount 
of more or less vague republican sentiment is always afloat 
on the surface of English radicalism. For some tiule before 
the founding of the French Republic, this vague sentiment 
bad been undergoing a crystallizing and strengthening 
process under tbe influence of two causes: the success of 
the North in America, and the gradual degradation of th{) 
French Enlpire under Napoleon III. De Tocqueville had 
observed long before that the great douùt he felt as to the 
stability of the American Republic was on the question 
whether it could stand the stress of a great war. N O\V it 
had stood the stress of a great war, and had come out all 
the stronger for the trial. Imperial France, or rather the 
empire imposed on France, had come for a mOlllent into 
peril of collision with the American Republic, and had gone 
ùown before it without eyen making an effort to maintain 
it
 arrogant attitude. Facts like these naturally produced 
a distinct impreRsion upon certa.in classes in England. The 
establishnlent of the j1'rench I{epublic now carne as a cli.. 
nlax. \Vp have alre::Hly 
pukell of the great meetillgs \vhieh 
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\vere held in London, and in most of the English cities, to 
express sympathy \vith the struggling republic; and at 
some of these ll1eetings a good deal of very outspoken re- 
publicanism made itself heard. There could be no doubt 
that a considerable proportion of the working-men in the 
cities were republicans in sentiment. English writers \vho 
were not by any nleans of the sentilnental school, but, on 
the contrary, \vere somewhat hard and cold in their dogIna- 
tism beO'an to P ublish articles in "advanced" revie \VS and 
, 
 
magazines, distinctly pointing out the logical superiority 
of the republican theory. l\Ien were already discussing the 
possibility of a declared republican party being forined both 
in and out of Parliament. Not, indeed, a party clanloring 
for tbe instant pulling down of the monarchy; no one thought 
of that; but a party which would avow itself republican in 
principle, and acknowledge tbat its object ,vas to bring about 
such a change in public sentÎlnent as might prepare the way 
for a republic in the time to come. 1\11'. Frederic Harrison, 
a writer of ability and reputation, declared in one of the 
reviews that the adoption of the republican form of goverll- 
n1ent by the English people at some tiIlle or other was as 
certain as " tbe rising of to-IDOrrO\V's sun." Of course there 
have aI\vays been repuLlican F:entÏInents among certain class- 
es of Englishlnen; and any breath of change on the Conti- 
nent is sure to fan thelTI into a little Harne that flickers for 
a,vhile. This time, however, many people thought that the 
sentiment was really going to convert itself into a princi- 
ple, and that the principle might see itself represented by a 
political party. 
France, which had given the iinpulse, gave also the shock 
that brought reaction. The wild theories, the monstrous e)(- 
cesses, the preposterous theatricism of the Paris COIllrnune 
had a very chilling effect on tbe ardor of English repn bli- 
cans. The movement in England had, ho\vever, one or two 
curious episodes before it sunk into quiescence. 
In March, 1872, Sir Charle
 Dilke brought on a motion, 
in the IIouse of Commons, for inquiring into the Inanner in 
which the incolne and allo\vances of the CrO\\"11 are expend- 
ed. Sir Charles Dilke had been for SOlne IllOllths of the pre- 
ceding autumn the best abused ll1al1 in Great Britain. Ilia 
name appeared over and over again ill the daily papers. lIe 
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u10nopolized for weeks tbe first leading article in every 
journal. The con1ic papers caricatured" Citizen Dilke" ev- 
ery week. In the tbeatrical burlesques his name was the 
signal for all Inanner of drolleries and buffooneries. The 
telegraph-wires carried his doings and speeches everywhere. 
American correspondents" interviewed" him, and pictured 
him as the future President of England. lIe went roun<1 
the towns of the North of England, delivering a lecture on 
the expenses of royalty; and his progress ,vas marked by 
more or less serious riots everywhere. Life was sacrificed 
in more than one of these tumults. A Paris journal c]p- 
scribed his progress as a sort of civil ,var. rrhe working- 
n1en of London and of the North held great meetings to ex- 
press their approval of bis principles and cond llct, and to 
pass resolutions in support of the young baronet who had 
dared to condemn the expen!5es of royalty, and to avow him- 
self a republican. J\Iany people really thought that, for good 
or ill, the vague, fluent, incoherent moveillent to,vard repub- 
licanisnl in England had found its leader at last-that the 
hour had come and tbe man. To increase and perplex the 
excitenlent, tbe Prince of Wales fell ill, and if Sir Cbarle
 
Dilke had p
rsonally caused his illness he could not have 
been more bitterly denounced by some speakers and \\rriters. 
lIe was represented as a monster of disloyalty, ,vho had 
chosen to assail the Queen (against whom it is only fair to 
say he had never uttered a disparaging word) ,vhile her eld- 
est son lay struggling ,vith death. The Prince of "Tales, 
given over by alJ the doctors, recovereò; anò, in the out- 
burst of puhlic gladness and loyalty that follo,ved his res- 
toration to health, Sir Charles Dilke \vas alrTIost forgotten. 
But he had been challenged to repeat in the IIousc of 00n1- 
rnons 
he statenlents that he had made in the country. lIe 
answered the challenge by bringing for\varò the motion to 
inquire into the manner in which the income and allo\vances 
of the Crown were spent. There \\'as unmistakable cour- 
age in the cool, steady way in ,vhic:h he rORe to propose his 
motion. lIe faced his hou
eful of antagonists \vith doggpò 
calmness. It is a hard trial to the ner\"e
 to face snch an 
audience. Sir Charles Dilkc kne,v that everyone in that 
House, save three or four alone, ,,-as bitterly oppo
ed to him. 
He kne,v that the nlost overpowering eloquence was to pour 
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out 011 him the moment he had finished his speech. But 
neither then nor after did he show the sligh te
t sign of 
quailing. His speech was ,veIl got up as to facts, well ar- 
ranged, and evidently well comrnitted to memory, but it 
was not eloquent. The House began to grow apathetic be- 
fore Sir Charles Dilke had nearly finished his address. rfhe 
warmth of Mr. Gladstone's reply \vas almost startling by 
sheer force of contrast to Sir C. Dilke's quiet, dry, and labored 
style. No one expected that 1\1r. (-íladstone would be so 
passionatel y merciless as he proved to be. I-lis vehemence, 
forcing the House into hot temper again, was one cause, at 
least, of tbe extraordinary tumult that arose when Sir C. 
Dilke's friend and any, 
lr. Auberon Herbert, rose to speak, 
and declared himself also a republican. This was the signal 
for as extraordinary a scene as the House of Commons has 
ever exhibited. The tumult became so great that, if it had 
taken place at any public meeting, it would have been called 
a riot, and would have required the interference of the po- 
lice. Some hundreds of strong, excited, furious men were 
shouting and yelling ,vith the object of interrupting the 
speech and drowning the voice of one man. The Speaker 
of the House of Conlmons is usually an omnipotent author- 
ity. Seldom, indeed, does anyone presume to qucRtion his 
decision or to utter a word when he enjoins silence. One 
of the peculiarities of the House of Commons, which all 
strangers admire, is the respect and deference it usually 
shows to the president whom it has itself chosen. But on 
this occasion the Speaker was literally powerless. " What 
care tbese roarers for the name of king ?" asks the boats\vain 
in "The Tempest," as he points to the furious waves. What 
cared the roarers in the House of Comnlons for the nalne of 
Speaker? There was no authority which could overawe 
thern. They were all men of education and position-univer- 
sity men, younger sons of peers, great lalld-o,vners, officers in 
crack cavalry regiments, the very élite, nlost of them, of tbe 
English aristocracy. But they became, for the moment, a 
merely furious mob. They roared, hissed, gesticulated with 
the fury of a sixpenny gallery d.isappointed in some boxing- 
uight perforrnance. The shril1 "cock-erOl\T," unheard in the 
Ilouse of Commons for a ,,,,hole generation, shrieked Ollce 
more in the ears of the bewildered officials. Probably nO"' 
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body now read
 Sarnuel 'Varren's once popular novel" '"fell 
'fhousa.nd a Year," hut those \vho did read it 10lla aao n1a y 
o -'=' 
relnen1ber that \vhen 1\11". Tittlebat Titmouse got into Par- 
liament, his one only contribution to debate was his adrni- 
rable and distracting imitation of the crowing of a cock. 
Everyone supposed that Titmouse and his ways were dead 
and gone; but it \vould positively seem that some of his 
kith and kin were alive and in good voice that night in the 
IIouse of Commons. 
The debate was chiefly remarkable for the tact that it 
noted the exact level to ,vhich the republican sentirnent had 
arisen in English political society. Three mernbers of the 
House of Commons acknowledged, in nlore or less qualified 
terms, their theoretical preferen
e for the republican forIH 
of governrnent. These were Sir C. Dilke, 1\11". An beron IIcr- 
bert, and Professor Fa \vcett. Tb
re ,vere, dOll btles8, SOlllC 
other men in the IIouse who sympathized with republican 
principles, but ,vho, well convinced that the monarchy ha(l 
hitherto suited England and was not likely to be soon 
changed, gave themselves no more trouble about the ll1atter 
than if it were some purely speculative question. Such lllen 
could not b
 called republicans. The name could only be 
given to the few who frankly declared that they ,vonld pre- 
fer to see England a republic, and even to these it must be 
given only in a qualified sense. Not one of them ,vas an x:- 
ious to see any sudden change; not OIle of them ,vas even 
inclined to set on foot any agitation for the propagation of 
republican principles. The excesses of the COIDlnnne and 
the illness of the Prince of Wales ,vere combining influences 
too strong for theory to contend against. 
N otbing more was then heard of republicanisDl in Eng- 
land. It was clear that there was no republican party, 
properly so called, in the country. Some of the "philo- 
sophical Radicals," ,vho were most strongly republican in 
sent.irnent and conviction, declared in the most explicit 
\\'ords that they would not make the slightest effort to agi- 
tate in favor of a republic; that they did not think the dif- 
ference between a r{'publi
 and t he British Constitution \\"as 
,vorth the trouùle of a lOllg agitation. If a republic \vert' 
to come, they 
ait1) it \ruuhl cUlne in goo<l titHe. England 
could afford to ,vait. 'Vhen thie philosophical rnood of 
11.-34 
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mind })revailed anlong republicans, it was clear that the 
question of a republic had not, as the phrase is, "come up." 
::\11'. Bright expressed his opinion on the subject with his 
usual blunt good-sense. 
ome one wrote to hiln, asking 
\vhat he thought of republicanism. 1\1r. Bright replied that, 
"as to opinions on the question of monarchy or republican- 
iAm, I hope and believe it will be a long time before we arc 
asked to give our opinion. Our ancestors decided the nlat- 
tel" a good while since, and I would suggest that you and I 
should leave any further decision to oU)" posterity." rrhe 
,vhole condition of things was fairly set out in Mr. Bright's 
letter. There was no practical question then as to the rela- 
tive advantages of monarchy and republic. If that ques- 
tion is to COlne up at some time, it had not come up then. 
.L
 new figure did, ho,vever, arise about that time in Eng- 
lish politics. It was one less expected than even the por- 
tentous form of a cosmopolitan republican. It was that of 
the English agricultural laborer as a political agitator and 
member of a trades-union. For years and years the ,,,"ork. 
ing-man in cities had been a conspicuous personage. lIe 
had played an influential part in every agitation. OratorR 
had pleaded for him and sought his applause; stateslnen 
had paid court to hinI; the newspapers were always filled 
with him; his trades-unions were a scare to half society; he 
figured in novels, in poetry, in satire; he was positively be- 
ginning to be a sort of fourth power in the State. All the 
,vhile the rural laborer was supposed to be entirely out of 
the play. Noone troubled about him. When he appeared 
in the papers it was only as the subject of some horrifying 
paragraph about the miseries of a laborer's family, who, nine 
in number, had all to sleep in one room, fonr of the unfort- 
unate group being a:ffiicted with fever or small-pox. Some- 
timeR a I
ondon newspaper sent down a special correspond- 
ent to explore the condition of some village, and he \vrote 
hack descriptions which made the flesh creep and the blo()(] 
run cold. J--1et anyone picture to himself a poorly-fed, half.. 
clad, and wholly ignorant family of eight or nine, including, 
say, two gro\vn young men and t\VO grown young women, 
who habitually slept in one room, and ill not a few instances 
in one bed. Let him think of all this, and 1111agine what the 
worst consequences must be, and his irl1agination will prob- 
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ably have fallen short of tbe fearful reality. That was the 
rural laborer at bis worst. At his best he seemed a picture 
of hard-\vorking, cleanly, patient, and almost hopeless pov- 
erty. Mr. Disraeli and the Tory landlords said he was too 
contented and happy to need a change; most other people 
thought tbat he was rendered too stolid by the monotonous 
misery of his condition. Suddenly, in the spring of 1872, 
not long after the opening of Parliament, vague rumors be- 
gan to I-each London of a movement of sorne kind among 
the laborers of South Warwickshire. It was first reported 
that they had asked for an increase of wages; then that they 
were actually forming a laborers' union, after the pattern of 
the artisans'; then that they were on strike. There came 
accounts of meetings of rural laborers-meetings positive- 
ly where men made speeches. Instantly the London papers 
sent down their special correspondents, and for weeks the 
Inovement among the agricultural laborers of South "\Var- 
wicksbire-the country of Shakspeare-became the sensa- 
tion of London. The Geneva Arbitration, which was then 
giving Parliament something to talk about every night, was 
thrown into the shade. Even the Tichborne case, the civil 
part of which had just come to a close, did not divert pub- 
lic attention altogether from tbe agitation among the rural 
laborers. How the thing first carne about is not very clear. 
But it seems that in one of the Soutb 'Varwickshire villages 
was a \vonderful man-a laborer who had travelled, a wan- 
derer who had seen men and cities. This adventurous man 
had led a ,vild life; he had travelled out of his native village, 
away, far away, quite into the next county, and even, it \\?as 
reported, into tbe county beyond that, and had seen strange 
and unfan1iliar ways of life. He had been in the iron man- 
ufacturing regions, tbe Black Country, and he had heard 
about strikes, and been present at rllcetings of grimy work- 
ing-men, \v ho talked out and made tbeir delnands as boldly 
as the masters themselves could do. The wanderer return- 
ed to his native village, and he told of the ,,,,"onders he had 
seen, and perhaps found incredulous listeners. But there 
came a somc\vhat harder tilHP than usual in South "\Var- 
wickshire. The \vages of eight or ten shillings a week ut- 
terly failcd to leep up the family. There was sad and sul- 
len talk of starvation. The farmers refused to give higher 
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"'"ages, declaring that the rents they had to pay to the great 
laudlords ,voldd not allow them. The great landlords said 
they got no more than their land was worth, and that they 
could do nothing. Meanwhile it was evident that the farln- 
ers had plenty to eat, drink, and wear; that the landlords 
were living rather better than Inost princes, and that the 
laborer ,vas on the verge of starvation. The travelled man 
'\\'"hispered in his village the one word" strike." The thing 
took fire somehow. A few men accepted it at once. In the 
neighboring village ,vas a man ,vho, although only a day- 
laborer, had been long accustolued tû act as a vol unteer 
preacher of Methodism, and who, by his superior intelli- 
gence, his good character, and his effective ,yay of talking, 
had acquired a great influence among his fellows. This U1an 
was Joseph Arch. lIe ,vas consulted, and he approved of 
the notion. lIe was asked if he would get together a nleet- 
ing and make a speech, and he consented. Calling a meet- 
ing of day laborers then was almost as bold a step as pro- 
claiming a revolution. Yet it was done somehow. 1'here 
were no circulars, no placards, none of the machinery which 
\ve all associate \vith the getting up of a meeting. The 
news had to be passed on by word of mouth that a meeting 
,vas to be held, and where; the incredulous had to be con- 
vinced that there was really to be a meeting; the timid had 
to be prevailed on to take courage and go. The meeting 
,vas held under a great chestnut-tree, which thereby ac- 
quired a sort of fame. There a thousand laborers came to- 
gether and ,vere addressed by Joseph Arch. He carried 
them all with him. IIis one great idea-great and bold to 
them, simple and small to us-was to form a laborers' union 
like the trades - unions of the cities. r:rhe idea was taken 
up \vith enthusiasm. New branches were formed every day. 
Arch kept on holding meetings and addressing crowds. 
The whole movement passed, naturally and necessarily, into 
his hands. IIow completely it was a rural laborers' movc- 
ment, how little help or guidance it received in its origin 
fronl other sources, hO\\T profoundly isolated from the outer 
and active world was its scene, may be understood from the 
fact that it was nearly Rix \\'pck
 in action hefore its very 
existence waH kllo\\rll ill London. Then the spl'cial corre- 

pondents \vent down to the spot, and turned a blaze of 
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light on it. IVlr. Auberon IIerbert, ]\'11". Ed \vard J enkìlls, 
and other active reforn1ers, appeared on the scene and thre\v 
themselves into the Inovenlent. l\Ieetings were held in va- 
rious villages, and Mr. .L\.rch found himself in the constant 
companionship of men1bers of Parliament, leaders of polit- 
ical organizations, and other un,vonted associates. The 
good sense of the sturdy laborer never forsook the leader 
of the movement, nor did he ever show any inclination to 
subordinate his enterprise to any political agitation. The 
danger apprehended by many, that the rural laborers would 
allow their organization sinlply to drift in the wake of the 
mere political agitators, proved to be unreal. The laborers 
took the help of 1\'1r. Herbert and Sir C. Dilke, and of J\;Ir. 
Odger and Mr. George I
otter, so far as the mere conduct of 
the organization was concerned, but they did not show any 
inclination to allow their project to expand as yet beyond 
its simple and natural limits. On tbe other hand, it was 
clear that, so far as the laborers had any political sympa- 
thies, they ,vere ,vith Liberalism and against Toryism. r-fhis, 
too, was a little surprise for the public. l\lost persons had 
supposed that a race of beings brought up for generations 
under the exclusive tutorship of the landlord, the vicar, and 
the wives of the landlords and the vicars, ,vonId h
ve had 
any political tendencies they possessed drilled and drummed 
into the grooves of Toryism. The shock of surprise with 
which the opposite idea impressed itself upon tbe lninds of 
the Conservative squires found ready and angry expression. 
The landlords in 1110St places declared themselves against 
the movement of the laborers. Some of then] denounced 
it in unlneasured language. Mr. Disraeli at once sprung 
to the front as the champion of feudal aristocracy and the 
British country squire. The one great delight of the au- 
thor of "Vivian Grey," ,vhen he was not engaged in Par- 
liao1ent, was to play at being a country squire. In Scott's 
"Guy Mannering," the attorney, Gilbert Glossin, who has 
managed to get possession of an estate, makes it his grand 
ambition to pass off for a country gentleman, and once gives 
a beggar half a crown because the knowing vagrant bas ac- 
costed him as "El1angowan," according to the old-fashioned 
Scottish custom which declares it the privilege of the land- 
lord to be aùdr0Rsed by the n3.1np of his eRtate. 1\11'. Dig.. 
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raeli seemed to have the same alubition. In birth, in nation.. 
ality, in mental trainillg, in appearance, in hi
 iUHtincti \'c 
way of looking at things, he was essentially a foreigner ill 
English society. Of all classes of English society that \vith 
\vhicb, by intellect, temperanlent, and training, he might be 
expected to have the least sympathy, was the English land- 
lord class. Yet it seemed that his pride was to be consid- 
ered an English landlord, or rather to be mistaken for an 
English landlord. It used to be a ren1arkable sight to see 
1\lr. Disraeli presiding on certain occasions of annual cele- 
bration, when, by the bounty and subscriptioJ)s of some 
of the landlords, tbe prize of a blue coat \vith brass hut- 
tons was to be conferred on the venerable laborer who 
had for the longest number of years contrived to support 
the largest family without having recourse to parish re- 
lief: The dignified gravity with which 1\lr. Disraeli ad- 
monished and blessed the happy recipient of this noble 
prize; the seeming assumption that a long life of privation 
and labor was well wortb any true man's endurance for the 
glory of being publicly endued, at the age of seventy-five, 
with a renlarkably high-collared blue swallo\v-tail coat, the 
indignant repudiation of the unworthy levity of persons in 
Londo!}, ne\vspaper-writers and such like, who tried to make 
this ceremonial seem ridiculous-all this made up a per- 
formance of which caricature itself could hardly exagger- 
ate the peculiarities. Joseph Arch himself mentioned in a 
speech the unlucky fact tbat one of the fortunate rustics 
who had actually been rewarded with this Monthyon prize, 
one of the proud wearers of this singular robe of honor, had 
been compelled after all to seek shelter in the workhouse, 
where they probably \vouid not allow him to parade in the 
brass-buttoned blue coat even on Sundays. However tbat 
may be, Mr. Disraeli was none the less entitled and none 
the less willing to constitute himself the champion of the 
country squires, and, \vhen the agitation becalne public, he 
stood forward to vindicate and glorify the impugned state 
of things. Mr. Disraeli insisted that everything was as it 
ought to be, and that the English laborer in the Midland 
and Southern counties was but another Corydon in an 

ng- 
lish Arcadia, piping for very happiness as though, like the 
shepherd boy in Sir Philip Sidney's tale, he could never 
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grow old. The controversy was taken up in the House of 
Conlnlons, alld served, if it did nothing else, to draw all the 
Inore attention to the condition of the British laborer. An 
al11using little side controversy arose bet ween Mr. N ewdi- 
gate and 1\11". Arch's party. As a landlord and a Tory of 
the 1'ories, 1\11". N ewdigate was, of course, an opponent of the 
laborers' strike. It so happened that at one of the public 
lueetiugs in London, where Joseph Arch spoke, Cardinal 
l\lanning ,vas likewise a speaker. That was enough for 1\11'. 
N e\vdigate. I-Ie immediately proclairned his discovery of a 
new Popish plot, and bluntly charged l\ir. Arch with being 
a disguised en1ÏssarjT and agent of the J esnits. Poor Arch, 
who so short a time before was only an obscure laborer, 
,vith a turn for preaching 
Iethodism in a little country vil- 
lage, found himself acclainled by half England as the apos- 
tle of a new social revolu tiOll, and denounced by the Tories 
generall y as the pioneer of a lawless J acq uerie; he hearù 
his nanle mentioned every day in the speeches of stateslnen 
and the debates in Parliaulent; he had to defend himself 
against the charge of being a secret agent of tbe Vatican, 
and to disclaim any intention of conducting an agitation for 
the establishment of a republic. 
One indirect but necessary result of the agitation was to 
call attention to the injustice done to the rural pOl-'ulation 
when they ,vere left unenfranchised at the tin1e of the pass- 
ing of the last Reform Bill. The injustice \vas strongly 
pressed upon the Government, and lVlr. Gladstone frankly 
acknowledged that it would be impossible to allow things 
to reInain long in their anolllalous state. In truth, when 
the Refornl Bill \vas pasHed nobody supposed that the ru- 
ral population were capable of Inaking any use of a vote. 
Therefore, the Inovement which began in Warwickshire took 
two directions when the immediate effects of the partial 
strike were over. A permanent union of laborers ,vas 
formed, corresponding generally in system with the organi- 
zations of the cities. The other direction was distin0tly po- 
litical. rrhe rural population, through thcir leaders, joined 
with the refornlers of the cities for the purpose of obtainiug 
an equal franchise in town and country; ill other ,yords, for 
the enfranchisenlent of the pea
antry. The emancipation 
of the rural laborpl's began under that chestnut-tree where 
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the first llleetillg ans\vered the appeals of Joseph Arch. 
rrhe English peasant \\"as the ne\vest and latest figure on 
the political stage of the "Torld. lIe followed the Virginian 
negro, and he callIe long after the Russian serf: Unlike 
these, however, he had for his leader no greater man than 
one of his o,vn class. The rough and ready peasant preach- 
er, Joseph Arch, had probably little idea, when he began his 
Rpeech under tbe chestnut-tree, that he was speaking the 
first words of a ne\v chapter of the country's history. 
A fe,v lines ought, perhaps, to be spared to the Tichborne 
trial which has just been mentioned. A clainl was sudden- 
ly made upon the Tichborne baronetcy and estates by a 
man who callIe froin Australia, and who announced himself 
as the heir to the title and the property. He declared that 
he was the Sir Roger Tichborne who was supposed to have 
gone down with the wreck of the Bella, sailing fronl Rio, in 
South Anlerica, years before. The Tichborne case is certain- 
ly one of tbe lllost renlarkable instances of disputed identi- 
ty on record. Just now the most ,vonderful thing about it 
seen1S to be the extraordinary amount of popular sympathy 
and credit which" the Claimant," as he was called, contrived 
to secure. He ,vas undoubtedly an impostor; that is, if the 
most overwhehning accumulation of evidence, positive and 
negative, could establish any fact. The person who pre- 
sented himself as the long-lost Roger Tichborne bore not 
the slightest personal resenlblance to the young man who 
sailed in the Bella, and was believed to have perished 
with her. "The Clainlant" ,vas, indeed, curiously unlike 
,v hat people remelnbered l
oger Ticbborne, not only in face 
but in figure and in manners. A slender, delicate, some; 
,v hat feeble young man, of fair although not finished educa- 
tion, who had always lived in good society, and showed it 
in his language and bearing, went down in the Bellll, or at 
least disappeared with her; and, thirteen years afterward, 
there canIe from Australia a man of enormous bulk, igno- 
rant to an almost inconceivable degree of ignorance, and 
who, if he were Roger Tichborne, had not only forgotten all 
the manners of his class, but had forgotten the very names 
of Inany of those with whom he ought to have been tllost 
fanÜliar, including the name of his own nIother; and this 
luan pre
ented hilnsclf as the lost heir and clailued the prop" 
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erty. If this were the whole story, it might be said tbat 
there was nothing particularly wonderful in it. A prepos- 
terous attempt was nlade to carryon an imposture, and 
it failed; such things bappen every day; in this case the 
att.enlpt was only a little more outrageous and ridiculous 
than in others. But the really strange pal.t of the tale is 
to come. Despite all tbe obvious arguments against the 
Claimant, it is certain that his story was believed by the 
Inothcr of Roger Tichborne, and by a considerable number 
of persons of undoubted veracity and intelligence who had 
known Roger Ticbborne in his youtb. True, it seems im- 
possible that a slender Prince Hal could in a few years grow 
into a FalstafI: But so much the more difficult must it 
surely have been for the Falstaff to persuade people that he 
was actually the Prince Hal; so much the more wonderful 
is it that he did actually succeed in persuading many into 
full belief in himself and his story. The man who claimed 
to be Roger Tichborne utterly failed to make out his claim 
in a court of law. It was shown upon the clearest evi- 
dence that he had gradually put together and built up 
around hirn a whole system of imposture. He was then put 
on trial for his frauds, found guilty, and sentenced to four- 
teen years' penal servitude. Yet thousands of ignorant per- 
sons, and some persons not at all ignorant, continued, and to 
this day continue, to believe in hin). He became the figure- 
head of a new and grotesque agitation. His own imposture 
was the parent and the patron of other impostures. IIis 
story opens up a far more curious study of human credulity 
than that of Johanna Southcote, or that of Mary Tofts, or 
Perkin Warbeck, or the Cock Lane Ghost. 


CIIAPTER LXII. 


TH.E FALL OF THE GREAT ADl\IINISTRATION. 


THE first few days of 1873 ""ere Inarked by an event 
which, had it occurred four or fi ve years before, would have 
filled the world with a profound 
ensatiol). IIappening as 
it did, it made comparatiy(
ly little stir in the political 
waters. It was the death of Louis Napoleon, late EmpQrol t 
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of the 
"'rench, at his house iu Chiselhurst, Kent. After his 
imprisonment, if it can be called so, at Wilhelmshohe, in 
Cassel, where he was treated as an honored guest rather 
tban a captive, the fallen Emperor came to England. lIe 
settled with his wife and son at Chiselhurst, and lived in 
dignified semi-retirement. The Emperor became a sort of 
favorite with the public here. A reaction seemed to have 
set in against the dread and dislike with which he had at 
one time been regarded. He enjoyed a certain amount of 
popularity. He sometimes showed himself in public, as, for 
example, at a lecture given by 
lr. Stanley, the adventurous 
New York "special correspondent" who had gone out to 
Africa and discovered Dr. Livingstone. Louis Napoleon 
had for a long time been in sinking health. His life had 
been overwrought in every way. He had lived many lives 
in a comparatively short space of time. Most of his friends 
had long been expecting his death from week to \veek, 
almost fi'om day to day. He died on January 9th. The 
event created no great sensation. Perhaps even tbe news 
of his death was but an anti-climax after the news of his 
fall. For twenty years he had filled a space in the eyes of 
the world with which the Î1nportance of no man else could 
pretend to compare. His political bulk had towered up in 
European affairs like some huge castle dominating over a 
city. All the earth listened to the lightest word he spoke. 
For good or evil his influence and his name were potent in 
every corner of the globe. IIis nod convulsed continents. 
His arms glittered froin the Crin1ea to Cochin-China, from 
Algeria to l\Iexico. A signal frorn him, and the dominion 
of the Austrians over Lombardy was broken at Solferino, 
and a new Italy arose on the horizon of Europe. A whis.. 
per fronl him, and 1\Taxin1ilian of Austria hastens across the 
ocean in hope to found a 
Iexican eJl1pire, in reality to find 
a premature grave. A wave of his band, and Garibaldi is 
crushed at 
Ientana. What wonder if such a man should at 
one time have COine to believe himself the special favorite 
and the spoiled child of destiny? "fhe whole condition of 
things seemed changed when Louis Napoleon fell at Sedan. 
Son1e forty years of \\Tandering, of obscurity, of futile, almost 
ludicrous enterprises, of exile, of imprisonment, of the world's 
contempt, and then twenty years of splendid success, of 
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supreme soyereignty, 'had led him to this-to the disgrace 
of Sedan, to the quiet fading days of Chiselhurst. He had 
overshadowed France and Europe with "the gloom of his 
glory," and no\v, to borrow John Evelyn's \vord::5," is all 
in the dust." In one of his Napoleonic ballads Beranger, 
speaking of the fall of the first Emperor, bitterly declares 
that the Kings of Europe who despise him in his exile once 
era \v led round his throne, and still bear on their brows the 
traces of the dust \vhich his footprint left when he set his 
conqueror's heel upon their heads. Europe had certainly at 
one time sho\vn an inclination to grovel before Louis N a- 
poleon's throne. He \vas regarded as a statesman of mys- 
terious, infallible, superbuman wisdom. He was understood 
to be a Brutus who had for a long time professed idiocy in 
order to conceal inspiration. When he fell, the world shook 
its \vise head pityingly, and seemed inclined to fall back 
upon the opinion that it nlust have been only idiocy trying 
to assume the oracular ways of inspiration. Toward the 
closing days there was a revival of a kindlier feeling and a 
fairer judglnent. Louis Napoleon had in his early and ob- 
scure days lived in lodgings in King Street, St. James's, and 
\vhen he became a great Emperor a tablet was set up in the 
outer wall of the house to inform all the world of the fact. 
lIe came to London in the zenith of his power and his fame, 
and he drove by the house and looked at the tablet, and 
said something oracular and appropriate no doubt, and the 
newspa.pers chronicled the event, and the world admired. 
When he came back again after Sedan there was no account 
of his driving past the old place, if he did so. But the tab- 
let had not been taken down; it is only right to say that 
much. It was allo,ved to remain there, even though Louis 
Napoleon had fallen never to hope again. Perhaps we can- 
not better illustrate the manner in which the English public 
received him on his late return. There was no further al- 
lusion to the tablet; but it was not taken down. 
Death was very busy about this time with men whose 
names had made deep Inark on history or letters. Lord 
I.Jytton, the Lrilliaut novelist, the successful dralnatist, the 
C"omposcr of nlarvellous Parliamentary speeches, died on 
.J alluary 18th, 1873. Dr. Livingstone, the famous mission- 
ary and explorer, had hardly been discovered alllong the 
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living by the enterprise and energy of 
Ir. Stanley when the 
,vorld learned that he was dead. So many false reports of 
his death had been sent about at different times that the 
statement now was received with incredulity. The truth 
had to be confirmed on testimony beyond dispute before 
England would accept the fact that the long career of devo- 
tion to the one pursuit was over, and that .LL\.frica had had 
another victim. John Stuart l\lill died on l\Iay 8th, 1873, at 
his hon1e at Avignon, where the tomb of his wife \vas made. 
"There's a great spirit gone," was the word of all men. A 
loftier and purer soul, more truly devoted to the quest of 
the truth, had not mingled in the ,vorldly affairs of our 
time. There were clear evidences in the later writings of 
Mr. l\iill, published after his death, that he had been turning 
toward a different point in quest of the trutb from that on 
,,,hich early training and long habit had formerly fixed hi
 
mind. His influence over the thought and the culture of 
his day was imlnense. Time has even already begun to 
show it in some decay; but most of 1\lr. l\Iill's \vritings may 
safcly be regarded as the possession of all the future, and he 
has left an example of candor in investigation and fearless 
Inoral purpose in action such as Inight well lea ven even the 
most thoughtless and cynical generation. A sudden acci. 
dent, the stulnble of a borse, brought to a close, on July 
19th, the career of the Bishop of 'Vinchester, the many- 
sided, energetic, eloquent Samuel Wilberforce. lIe had 
tried to succeed in everything, and he "rent near success. 
He tried to know everybody and understand everybody's 
way of looking at every question. lIe was a great pulpit 
and Parliamentary orator, a great bishop, a wit, a scholar, 
an accomplisbed man of the ,vorld. In a different and more 
honorable sense than that conveyed in Dryden's famous line, 
he " was everything by starts ;" but he was a good n1an and 
good Ininister always. On the very day after the death of 
the Bishop of vVinchester died, Lord Westbury, who had 
been Lord Chancel1or, a n1an of great ability, unsurpa
sed 
a
 a lawyer in his tinlC, el1do\ved with as bitter a tongue 
and as vitriolic a wit as evpr cursed their possessor. Lorù 
'Vestbury was a failnré in spitp of all his gifts, partly be- 
causp of a certain ,vant of Inoral elevation in his nature. It 
is only justice to his n1emory to s.ay that he ,vas in luan)' 
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way
 the victirn of the errors of some to whom his affections 
1l1é1de hitn too lenient. 
'ronl one eaHHe alHl another the clo
e 
of his career becanle but a heap of ruins. rrhe deaths of Sir 
Edwin Landseer, the painter; Sir II
nry llolland, the fanlous 
physician and tl'aveHer, whose patients and personal friends 
\vere Ernperors, Kings, Presidents, and Prime-ministers; and 
Df Professor Sedgwick, the geologist, ought to be mentioned. 
Nor must we omit from our death-roll the name of Dr. Lush- 
ington, who, in addition to his own personal distinction, is 
likely to be remenlbered as the depositary of a secret con- 
fided to him in an earlier generation by Lady Byron, the 
secret of the charge she had to make against her husband. 
The \v hole story \vas revived before Dr. l,ushington's death 
by a painful controversy, but he refused even by a yes or no 
to reveal Lady Byron's confidence. 
The year which saw so many deaths was a trying time for 
the Liberal Government. The session of that year \vanld in 
any case have brought them over what may be called the 
grand climacteric of the Parliament. The novelty of the 
reforming administration was well-nigh worn oft
 and there 
was yet some work which Mr. Gladstone \vas pledged to do. 
IIere and there, when it happened that the death or retire- 
ment of a member of Parliament gave an opportunity for a 
new election, it seemed of late to happen that the election 
went generally against the Government. The Conserva- 
tives were plucking up a spirit everywhere, and were look.. 
ing closely after their organization. Mr. Disraeli himself 
had taken to going round tbe country, doing what would be 
called in America stump oratory, and doing it remarkably 
well. In the Crystal Palace of London, in the Free - trade 
IIall and the Pomona Gardens of 1\Ianchester, in the Con- 
servative Association of Glasgow, and in otber places he 
had addressed great assemblages, and denounced and ridi- 
culed the Liberal Government. In the l\fanchester Free- 
trade flaIl he made use of a remarkably happy expression. 
Ilis rivals had entered into office, he said, with a policy of 
violence, of sacrilege, and of confiscation, and now, having 
done their work, they sat in a ro\v on the Treasury benches 
reminding him, as he gazed across the table at them," of 
a range of extinct volcanoes." Tbe Government had been 
unlucky in the naval department; some of their ships ])ad 
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met \vith fatal accidents; and it was cOlnplained that there 
was defective organization and imperfect inspection. In 
one of his speeches, l\lr. Disraeli had spoken of a ne\v diffi- 
culty in Irish politics and a ne,v fornl of agitation that had 
arisen in Ireland. The Home Rule organization had sprung 
suddenl y into existence. 
The Home Rule agitation came, in its first organized forn1, 
mainly from the inspiratioll of Irish Protestants. The dis- 
establishment of the Church had filled most of the Protes- 
tants of Ireland with hatred of 1\lr. Gladstone, and distrust 
of the Imperial Parlialnent and English parties. It ,vas, 
therefore, thought by some of them that the time had come 
when Irishmen of all sects and parties had better trust to 
themselves and to their united efforts than to any English 
l\Iinister, Parliament, or party. Partly in a petulant n100d, 
partly in despondency, partly out of genuine patriotic im- 
pulse, some of the Irish Protestants set going the movelnent 
for I-Iome Rule. But, although the actual movement canle 
into being in that way, the desire for a native Parliament 
had always lived among large classes of the Irish people. 
Attempts were always being made to construct something 
like a regular organization with such an object. The process 
of pacification was going on but slowly. It could only be 
slow in any case; the effects of centuries of bad legislation 
could not by any human possibility be effaced by two or 
three years of better government. But there were many 
Irishnlen who, themselves patient and Inoderate, saw with 
distinctness that the feeling of disaffection, or at least of 
discontent, among the Irish people was not to be charm- 
ed away even by such measures as the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. They saw what English statesmen "Touh1 
not or could not see, that the one strong feeling in the breast 
of a large proportion of the population of Ireland was dis- 
like to the rule of an English Parliament. The national sen- 
tinlent, rightly or wrongly, for good or ill, had grown so 
powerful that it could not be overcome by nlere concessions 
in this or that detail of legislation. These Irishmen of mod- 
erate views felt convinced that there ,vere only t\VO alterna- 
tives before England; either she nlust give back to Ireland 
some form of national Parliament, or she must go on putting 
down rebellion aftf'r rebellion, and dealing with Ireland as 
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Russia had dealt with Poland. They, therefore, welcomed 
the lIollle J{ule movernent, and conscientiously believed that 
it \vould open the way to a genuine reconciliation between 
England and Ireland on conditions of fair copartnership. 
rrhe author of this history is, for obvious reasons, not in- 
clined to discuss here the merits of the IIome Rule demand. 
But he desires to pnt it on historical record that those who 
were chiefly concerned in promoting that movement were 
filled with tbe conviction that the principle of Home Rule 
contained the solution of the great problem of government 
which, unsolved, had so long divided England and Ireland, 
and offered a means of complete J'econciliatioll between the 
two countries. . 
Several Irish elections took place about the time when the 
Home Rule movement had been fairly started. They were 
fought out on the question for or against Home Rule, and 
the Home Rulers were successful. The leadership of the 
new party came, almost as a matter of course, into the hands 
of I\lr. Butt, who returned to Parliament after a considera- 
ble time of exile from political life. l\Ir. Butt was a man of 
great ability.. legal knowledge, and historical culture. lIe 
had begun life as a Conservative and an opponent of O'Con- 
nell. I [e had become one of the orators of the short-lived 
attempt at a Protectionist reaction in England. He was 
taken up by the leading Protectionists, who were themselves 
somewhat deficient in intellect and eloquence, and who could 
not induce Inen like 
Ir. Disraeli to trouble themselves any 
nlore about the lost cause. Mr. Butt was a lawyer of great 
skill and success in his profession; as an advocate he had 
for years not a rival at the Irish Bar. He had taken part in 
the defence of Smith O',Brien and l\feagher at Clonmel, in 
1848; and when the Fenian movements broke out, he un- 
dertook the defence of many Fenian prisoners. lIe became 
gradually drawn a\vay from Conservatism and brought 
round to Nationalism. For some reason or other tbe Con- 
servati ve chiefs had neglected him. There is extant a letter 
from a once conspicuous and clever unofficial Conservative, 
in w bich, among other pieces of ad vice to a leader of tbe 
party, he recommends him to "buy Butt." The frank cyni- 
cism of the advice was a proof that the writer did not un- 
derstand .l\Ir. Butt. It is certain that 1\11'. Butt was not a 
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duce, public attention paid comparatively little heed to it 
at that moment. Everyone watched with eager interest 
the developnlent of 1\lr. Gladstone's most critical scheme for 
the irnprovement of university education in Ireland. Irish 
university education ,vas, indeed, in a very anomalous con- 
dition. Ireland had two universities: that of Dublin, which 
was then a distinctly Protestant institution; and the Queen's 
University, which was established on a strictly secular sys- 
tem, and which the heads of the Catholic Church had on 
that account condemned. In a country with a population 
of whom five-sixths were Catholics, there was one chartered 
university which would not accept the Catholic as such, and 
another which the Catholic as such could not accept. This 
is a rough but accurate description of the condition of things. 
The remedy, one might have thought, would have been ob- 
vious in an ordinary case. The Catholics themselves asked 
for a chartered Catholic university. The answer made by 
Inost Englishmen was, that to grant a charter to a Catholic 
university would be to run the risk of lowering the national 
standard of education, and that to grant any State aid to a 
Catholic university would be to endow a sectarian institu- 
tion out of the public funds. The Catholic made rejoinder 
that a mere speculative dread of lowering the common stand- 
ard of university education was hardly a reason ,vhy five- 
sixths of the population of Ireland should have no university 
education of that kind at all; that the University of Dublin 
was in essence a State - endowed institution, and that tbe 
Queen's University ,\\yas founded by State n1oney, on a prin- 
ciple which excluded the vast majority of Catholics from its 
aù vantages. 
1\11'. Gladstone's measure was a gallant and a ,vell-rneant 
effort to reconcile the conflicting claims. He proposed to 
Inake the University of Dublin the one central university 
of the country, and to make it a teaching as well as an ex- 
3rnining body. 'Trinity College, the Colleges of Cork and 
Belfast, the existing Catholic University, a body supported 
wholly by private funds, and which bad no charter, \\Tere at 
once to become members of the new university. The (
ol. 
lege at Gal \vay ,vas to cease to exist. "fhe theological fac- 
ulty was to be taken away from Trinity College, Dublin, 
and handed over to the repreRcntati ve Lod y of the Irish J)is- 
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established Church. The new university ,vas to have no 
chairs for theology, [lloral philosophy, or modern history. 
rfhe governing body of the university was to be COlllposed, 
in the first instance, of twenty-eight ordinary lnelubers to be 
nominated in the Act. Vacancies were to be filled by the 
Crown and by co-optation alternately for ten years; after 
that time four members were to retire annually, one succes- 
sor to be named by the Crown, one by the Council, one by 
the Professors, and one by tbe Senate. In addition to the 
ordinary members, the affiliated colleges would be allowed 
to elect one or two members of council, according to the 
number of pupils in each college. The money to sustain 
the university was to come in proportionate allotments froin 
the revenues of Trinity College, a very wealthy institution, 
from the consolidated fund, the fees of students, and the sur- 
plus of Irish ecclesiastical property. Trinity College and 
each of the other affiliated colleges would be allowed to 
frame schemes for their own government. Thus, therefore, 
lVlr. Gladstone proposed to establish in Ireland one central 
university, to which existing colleges and colleges to exist 
hereafter might affiliate -themsel Yes, and in the governing of 
which they ,vould have a share, while each college would 
make what laws it pleased for its own constitution, and 
might be denorninational or undenominational as it thought 
fit. The legislature would give an open career and fair play 
to all alike; and in order to make the university equally 
applicable to every sect, it would not teach disputed branch- 
es of know ledge, or allow its exanlinations for prizes to in- 
clude any of the disputed questions. The colleges could act 
for themselves with regard to the teaching of theology, mor- 
al philosophy, and nlodern history; the central uniyersity 
would maintain a neutral ground so far as these subjects 
were concerned, and ,vonld have nothing to do with them. 
This scheme looked plausible and even satisfactory for a 
moment. It ,vas met that first night with sOlllcthing like a 
chorus of approval from those who spoke. But there was 
an ominous silence in n1any parts of the IIouse, and after 
· a\vhile the ominous silence began to be very alarmingly 
hroken. The more the schelne ,vas exalnined tbe less it 
seemed to find favor on either side of the IIouse. It was re- 
marked that, on the Dlorning after the introduction of the 
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Ineasure, the Da'ily News, a journal which might have been 
expected to deal favorably \vith any proposal made by tbe 
Government, caIne out \vith a criticism which, although 
courteous and cautious, ,vas decidedly damaging. The de- 
fects of the scheme soon became evident. The one great 
defect was that it satisfied nobody. It proposed to break 
up and fuse together three or four existing systems, and ap- 
parently without the least prospect of satisfying any of the 
various sects and parties to compose whose strife this great 
revolution was to be attempted. The English Non - con- 
formists were indignant at the proposal to endow denomi- 
national education. The Irish Protestants complained bit- 
terly of the breaking up of the old university systen1 in 
Dublin. The Catholics declared that the measure did not 
in any way meet their claims for a Catholic university. 
The authorities of the Catholic Churcb in Ireland pro- 
nounced decisively against the measure. The men who 
proclaimed themselves devoted to culture sneered at the 
notion of a national university which professed to have 
nothing to do with moral philosophy or modern history. It 
may be remarked that 1\1r. Mill had already suggested that 
history is one of the branches of human knowledge which 
had best be left to private cultivation. It would certainly 
be difficult to get a theory of modern history in an Irish 
N ational University whicl] ,vould be acceptable to all the 
sects and parties in the country. It is idle to plead that 
history is the study of facts; in no chapter of history, even 
the simplest, are the facts so clearly defined as to show the 
same to all eyes. Two eminent men had just been making 
a study of the same events in English and Irish history; one 
particular set of State papers was the subject of each man's 
examination; on the study of the same set of papers the 
two men came to diametrically opposite conclusions, not 
Dlerely as to inference, but as to fact. Again, how would it 
be possible to teach that chapter of history which describes 
the political career of O'Connell in such a way as to he ae- 
ceptable to the Ulster Orangeman and the lVlunster Catho- 
lie? Let us fancy the' University of London having a chair 
for the teaching of nlode I"n history, and offering prizes for 
proficiency in an elucidation of tbe political careers of Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield. Yet it does seem as if 
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the difficulty in the way of teaching history from the chair 
of an Irish National University ought to have been a reason 
for not attempting under such conditions to set up a central 
and sole iustitution of that kind. \tVas it, in fact, possible 
that there could be one Irish National University available 
for all sects and parties? To us it seems that this was not 
possible, except at such sacrifices of the educational char- 
acter of the university as to make it of little worth as a 
permanent institution. There was great justice in the com- 
plaint that soon began to be heard from both sides of the 
House of COllln10ns: " You are spoiling several institutions, 
and you are not satisfying the requirements of anybody 
whatever." , 
The agitation against the bill grew and grew. The late 
Professor Cairnes, then in fast - failing health, inspired and 
guided nluch of that part of the opposition which con- 
demned the nleasure because of the depreciating effect it 
would have on the character of the higber education of 
Ireland. The English Non-conformists were all against it. 
The Conservatives were against it, and it soon became evi- 
dent that the Irish members of Parlianlent would vote as a 
body against it for the second reading. The crisis caIne on 
an alnendment to the motion. The amendment was moved 
on l\'Iarch 3d by 1\11'. Bourke, brother of the late Lord l\tlayo. 
The debate, '\vhich lasted four nights, was brilliant and im- 
passioned. Mr. Disraeli was exulting, and his exultation 
lent even lTIOre than usual spirit to his glittering eloquence. 
He taunted l\Ir. Gladstone with having mistaken "the 
clamor of the Non-conformist for the voice of the nation." 
" You have now had four years of it," he said. " You have 
despoiled churches. You have threatened every corporation 
and every endowment in the country. You have examined 
into everybody's affairs. You have criticised every pro- 
fession and vexed every trade. No one is certain of his 
property, and nobody knows ,vhat duties he may have to 
perform to-lnorrow. I believe that tbe people of this coun- 
try have had enough of the policy of confiscation." There 
was, of cour:-,e, extravagarlce in these charges, but their very 
extravagance suited the tClllper of the IIouHe, and 1\fr. Di
.. 
rapli unùerstood his audience anù its n1ood. 
'Vhen 1\11". Gladstone rose to speak at the clo
c of the 
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fourth night's debate, it soon became evident that he no 
longer counted on victory. Ho\v, indeed, could he? He 
was opposed and assailed from all sides. He knew that 
the Senate of the University of Dublin had condemned his 
measure as well as the Roman Catholic prelates. He had 
received a deputation of Irish melnbers to announce to hirn 
frankly that they could not support him. His speech wa
 
in remarkable contrast to the jubilant tones of Mr. Di
raelì'8 
defiant and triumphant rhetoric. It was full of dignity and 
resolve; but it was the dignity of anticipated defeat met 
without shrinking and without bravado. A few sentences, 
in \\Thich Mr. Gladstone spoke of his severance from the Irish 
representatives with whom be had worked cordially and 
successfully on the Church and Land Bills, ,\\Tere full of a 
genuine and a noble pathos. They touched the heart of 
Il1any an Irish ll1ember ,vho felt all that Ireland o\ved to the 
great statesman, but who yet felt conscientiously unable to 
say that the measure now proposed was equal to the de- 
mand of the Irish Catholics. 1\11". Gladstone was the first 
English Prin1e- ll1inister who had ever really perilled office 
and popularity to serve the interests of Ireland; it seemed 
a cruel stroke of fate which made bis fall from power main- 
ly the result of tbe Irish vote in the House of Commons. 
Such was, ho\vever, the fact. '!"'he second reading of the 
bill would have been carried by a large majority if the 
Irish Inelubers, who were unable to give it their support, 
could even have conscientiouRly refrained from voting 
against it. The result of the division ,vas waited \vith 
breathless anxiety. It was \vhat had been expected. The 
ministry had been defeated by a slllall majority; 287 voted 
against tbe second reading, 284 voted for it. 13y a lllajor- 
ity of three the great Liberal adlninistration was practi- 
cally overthrown. The great minister had failed. Like the 
hero of Schiller's ballad, the brave swimmer had plunged 
once too often into the flood to bring out a prize, and he 
perished. 
The Ininistry did not, indeed, come to an enit jn
t th
n. 
Mr. (-ílaòRtonp aHd hiR coIleagues J"0signe(1 office, and t hp 
Queen sent for l\lr. Disrapli. But }\[r. DiRrapli prn.1('n11y c1
- 
elined to accept oftiee \\Y11.11 thp c:\ isting IJonse of COlllInOIlS. 
lIe had been carefully studying the evidenees of Uonservativc 
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reaction, and he felt sure that the time for his party ,vas 
coming. lie had bad bitter experience of the humiliation 
of a minister who tries to govern without a majority in the 
IIouse of Commons. lIe afterward drew an amusing pict- 
ure of his experiences in that \\ra y. He declined to accept 
office with the existing Parliarnent. Why not then, it was 
asked, dissolve Parliament? To that 
Ir. Disraeli answered, 
not unreasonably, that it was easy for statesmen in office to 
dissolve Parliament, but that it would be a very different 
thing for a man to have to form an administration and then 
immediately dissolve. He could, of course, form a govern- 
ment, he said, and dissolve in J\'Iay; but then he had noth- 
ing in particular to dissolve about. The functions of an Op- 
position were critical; he could not pretend to have a regu- 
lar policy cut and dry on which the country Inight be asked 
to pronounce an opinion at a general election. The Irish 
University Bill was hardly a question on which to go to the 
country; and, besides, it was not a question on which lVlr. 
Disraeli could be expected to appeal to the constituencies, 
seeing that the House of Commons had decided it in a way 
of which he approved. The situation was curious. There 
were two great statesmen disputing, not for office, but ho\v 
to get out of the responsibility of office. The result was 
that 1\Ir. Gladstone and his colleagues had to return to their 
places and go on as best they could. There was nothing 
else to be done. Mr. Disrae1i would not accept responsibil
 
ity just then, and with regard to the interests of his party 
he was acting like a prudent man. 
Mr. Gladstone returned to office. He returned reluctant- 
ly; he was weary of the ,,"ork; he was disappointed; he 
had suffered in health from the incessant administrative la- 
bor to which he had always subjected himself with an un- 
sparing and almost improvident magnanimity. He must 
have known that, coming back to office under such condi- 
tions, he would find his power shaken, his influence much 
discredited. He bent to the necessities of the time, and 
consented to be Prime-mini
ter Atilt He helped 1\11'. Fa\-v- 
cett to carry a bill for the abolition of tests in Du blin U ni- 
versity, aA he con.li1 do no Inore just then for university edu- 
cation in Ireland. 
The end was near. During the antnmn som
 elections 
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not know whether the constituencies surprised l\Ir. Glade 
stone. They certainly surprised most persons, including 
themselves. The result of the elections was to upset con1- 
pletely the balance of po ","er. In a fÈnv days the Liberal 
majority was gone. DIr. Gladstone fought a gallant fight 
himself, and addressed vast open-air meetings at Blackheath 
with the energy of another O'Connell. But it was a hope- 
less fight against reaction. When the result of the polls 
came to be made up, it ,vas found that the Conservatives 
had a majority of about fifty, even on the calculation, far 
too favorable to the other side, which counted every Home 
Ruler as a Liberal. l\Ir. Gladstone followed the exalnple 
set by J\fr. Disraeli six years before, and at once resigned 
office. The great reforming Liberal Administration wa
 
gone. The organizing energy which had accomplished such 
marvels during three or four resplendent years had spent 
itself and was out of breath. Many causes, indeed, con.. 
curred to bring about the fall of the Liberal Administration. 
It had committed grave faults itself; some of its member
 
had done it serious harm. Varions powerful interests were 
arrayed against it. But when all allowance has been made 
for such considerations, it will probably be seen that the 
n10st potent influence which bore down the Gladstone Gov- 
ernment was the fact that people in general had grown tired 
of doing great things, and had got into the mood of the lady 
described in one of 1\'11'. Charles Reade's novels, who frankly 
declares that heroes are her abomination. The English con- 
stituencies bad grown weary of the heroic, and would have 
a change. 
lIad the Liberal Ministers consented to remain in power 
a few days, a very few, longer, they would have been able 
to announce the satisfactory conclusion of a very unsatisfac- 
tory war. This was one of the least of all our little wars; 
a ,val' from which it was simply impossible to extract any.. 
thing in the way of glory, and in which the only honor 
could be just that which the skill of the English commander 
,vas able to secure; the honor of success won in the prompt- 
est manner and with the least possible expenditure of life. 
The Ashantee war arose out of a sort of misunderstanding. 

rhe Asbantees are a very fierce and warlike tribe on the 
Gold Coast of Africa. They were at war with England in 
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1824, aud in one instance they won an extraordinary victory 
over a I
ritish force of about 1000 men, and carried home 
with thenl as a trophy the skull of the British UOlnmander- 
in-chief, Sir Charles 
I'Carthy. The Ashantees were after- 
ward defeated, and a treaty of peace was concluded with 
then1 by the Governor of our Gold Coast settlements, 1\'11'. 
l\facLean, the husband of l\Iiss Landon, better known to lit- 
erature by her initials" L. E. L.," a woman \vhose poetical 
gifts, not in themselves very great, cOlnbined with her un- 
happy story to make her at one time a celebrity jll England. 
In 1863, as has been already told in these pages, a \var was 
begun against the Ashantees prematurely and rashly by the 
Governor of the Gold Coast st:ttlelnents, and it had to be 
abandoned owing to the ravages done by sickness among 
our men. In 1872 SOIne Dutch possessions on the Gold 
Coast were transferred, by purchase and arrangement of 
other kinds, to England; and this transaction ended, like 
Inost of the same nature, by entangling us in misunder- 
8tandiug, quarrel, and war. The King of Ashantee claimed 
a tribute formerly allowed to him by the Dutch, and refused 
to evacuate the territory ceded to England. He attacked 
the Fantees, a tribe of very worthless allies of ours, and a 
straggling harassing ,val" began between him and our gar.. 
risons. The great danger was that if the Ashantees oh- 
tained any considerable success, or seeming success, even 
for a moment, all the surrounding tribes would make conl- 
mon cause with theln. "fhe Government, therefore, deter- 
mined to take up the matter seriously, and send a sufficient 
force under an experienced and well-qualified comnlander, 
with instructions to take ad vantage of the cool seaSOll and 
penetrate to the Ashantee capital, Coornassie, and there in- 
flict a blow which would prove that the Ashantee King 
could not harass the English settlers with itnpunity. When 
the choice of a commander came to be discussed, only one 
naille, as it would seem, arose to the lips of all men. That 
was the name of Sir Garnet \V olseley, ,vho had commanded 
the successful expedition to the Red River region in 1870. 
Sir Garnet \V olseley had the rare good fortune to sustain 
the reputation conferred upon hÜn in advanee by popular 
acclaÏtn. Tie had a very hard task to perform. Of course 
he could have no difliculty in fighting the Ashautees. The 
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weapons and the discipline of the English arnl y put all 
thought of serious battle out of tbe question. But the King 
of .....\shantee had a force fighting on his side far more for- 
midable than the General January and General February 
on WhOlll the Emperor Nicholas of Russia vainly relied. 
W ords\vorth, in his noble ode to Toussaint L'Ouverture, tplls 
the fallen chief to be of good heart, for he has on his Ridp 
"powers that will work for him," " great allies;" and t11
se 
are, he says, "earth, air, and skies;" "not a breathing of the 
common wind," he declares, "that will forget" to support 
his cause. In a literal and terrible sense the King of Ashan- 
tee bad just such allies. Earth, air, and skies-the earth, 
the air, the skies of the Gold Coast region would at the 
fight tillle work for him; not a breathing of the common 
wind that would forget to breathe pestilence into the ranks 
ofbis enemies. The whole campaign must be over and done 
,vithin the lilnited range of the cooler months, or there would 
come into the field, to do battle for the African King, allies 
against whom an Alexander or a Cæsar would be po\verless. 
Sir Garnet W olseley and those who fought under him-sail- 
ors, marines, and soldiers-did their work ,veIl. They de- 
feated the Ashantees wherever they could get at them; but 
that was a matter of course. They forced their way to 
Coomassie, compelled the King to come to terms, one of the 
conditions being the prohibition of human sacrifices, and 
they were able to leave the country within the appointed 
time. The success of the campaign was a question of days 
and almost of hours; and the victory was snatched out of 
the very jaws of approaching sun and fever. Sir Garnet 
W olseley sailed from England on September 12th, 1873, and 
returned to Portsmouth, having accon1plished all his objects, 
on March 21st, 1874. The war was not one to be proud of: 
it might easily have been avoided; it is not certain that 
England was entirely in the fight of the quarrel first or last; 
but nothing could be more satisfactory than the ease, suc- 
cess, and completeness with which the campaign had been 
pushed through to its end. 
The Gladstone Government had also had to deal with one 
of the periodical famines breaking out in Bengal, and if they 
had remained in office nlight have been able \vithin a very 
shQrt time to report that their efforts had been successful. 
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Mr. Gladstone's sudden action, however, deprived them of 
any such opportunity. They bequeathed to their successors 
the announcement of a ,val' triurnphantly concluded, and a 
Îamine checked; and they bequeathed to them also a very 
handsome financial surplus. So sudden a fall from power 
had not up to that tinle been known in the modern political 
history of the country. To find its parallel we shall have 
to come do,vn six years later still. The great Liberal Ad.. 
ministration had fallen as suddenly as tbe French Empit-e; 
had di8appeared like Aladdin's palace, which was erect and 
ablaze with light and splendor last night and is not to b
 
ðcen this morning. 
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MR. DISRAELI \vas not long in forming a Ministry. lIe 
reduced the number of the Cabinet in the first ill
tance to 
twelve. Lord Cairns becallle Lord Chancellor. Lord Derby 
'vas made Foreign Secretary, an appointment which gratified 
sober-Illinded men. Lord Salisbury was intrusted with the 
charge of the Indian Department. This too was an appoint- 
ment which gave satisfaction outside the range of the Con- 
servative party as well as within it. During his former ad- 
1l1inistration of the India Office, Lord Salisbury had shown 
great ability and self-command, and he bad acquired a repu- 
tation for firmness of character and large and liberal viewR. 
He was now and for some time after looked upon as the 
rnost rising man and the most high-minded politician on the 
Conservative side. The country was pleased to see that 
Mr. Disraeli mnde no account of the differences that former", 
1)'" existed bet\veen Lord Salisbury and himself; of the dis- 
like that Lord Salisbury had evidently felt toward him at 
one time, and of the manner in which he had broken a\vay 
from the Conservative l\Iinistry at the time of thp Reform 
r
ill of 1867. JJord Carnarvon became Colonial Secretary. 
1\11'. CroAs, a Lancashire la,vyer, "rho had I1Pver been in offi
e 
of any kind before, "Tas lifted into the pOl'ition of IIo111e 
ec. 
retary. ?tIre Gathorne Ilardy was luade Secretary for '\Var.. 
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and l\Ir. Ward IIunt First Lord of the Adnliralty. Sir Stat 
ford N orthcote, ,vho had been trained to fillance by 1\11". 
Gladstone, accepted the office of Chancel10r of the Exchequer. 
The Duke of Riclunond, as Lord President of the Council, 
made a safe, inoffensive, and respectable leader of the Gov 
ernment in the House of Lords. 
The Liberals seemed to bave received a stunning blo\\" 
The whole party reeled under it, and did not appear capa- 
ble for the mOlnent of rallying against the shock. Nothing 
could be more disheartening than the appearance of the 
front opposition benches during a great part of the session. 
To accumulate the difficulties, 1\11". Gladstone suddenly an- 
nounced his intention of retiring from the position of leader 
of the Liberal party. .In a letter to Lord Granville, dated 
March 12th, 1874, he explained that, "f
r a variety of rea- 
sons personal to myself," he "could not contemplate any un- 
lilnited extension of active political service," and that it 
might be necessary" to divest myself of all the responsibili- 
ties of leadership at no distant time." For the present he 
held the rank of leader only in a sort of conditional way, 
and he had frankly announced to Lord Granville that he 
could not give "nlore than an occasional attendance in the 
House of Comnlons" during that session. This seemed the 
one step needed to complete the disorganization of the par- 
ty. There were many complaînts, not loud but deep, of the 
course taken by Mr. Gladstone. It was contrasted openly 
as well as secretly with the perseverance
 the un wearying 
patience which Mr. Disraeli had sho"Tn in keeping his place 
at the head of his party during long years of what must of- 
ten have seemed hopeless struggle. Mr. Gladstone pleaded 
his advancing years; but it was asked, are not thf\ years 
of Mr. Disraeli still further advanced? Who brought us, 
80me discontented Liberals asked, into all this difficulty? 
'Vho but the man who now deserts us in the face of the 
enemy? 
The OpposItion were for a\\?hïle apparently not only \vith- 
out a leader but even ,vithout a policy, or a Inotivp for ex.. 
istencc. For au'hile it RPCIHCd aR if, to adopt the correct 
and concise description given hy 1\11'. Clay-den in his" Eng- 
land under I
onl Bpacon
tield," "the Oppo
itioll Ita.] nothing 
to oppose." rrhe Ministry had 
nceecded to a handsonlo 
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urplus of nearly six millions. It would be hardly pOH8ible, 
under such circumstances, to bring in a budget which should 
be whol1y unsatisfactory. Mr.Ward Hunt contrived, indeed, 
to get up a momentary scare about the condition of the 
navy. When introducing the Navy Estimates, he talked in 
tones of ominous warning about his determination not to 
have a fleet on paper, or to put up with phantom ships. 
The words sent a wild thrill of alarm through the country. 
The sudden impression prevailed that 1\Ir. IIunt had made a 
fearful discovery-had found out that the country had real- 
ly no navy; that he would be compelled to set about con- 
structing one out of hand. The whole of the surplus at 
least, people said, would have to be given up to make a be- 
ginning; nor did men forget to point to the cheerful pos- 
sibility of some foreign enemy taking advantage of the 
opportunity to assail England's unprotected coasts. Mr. 
'\Vard Hunt, however, when pressed for an explanation, ex.. 
plained that he really meant nothing. It appeared that 
he had only been expressing his disapproval on abstract 
grounds of the maintenance of inefficient navies, and never 
meant to convey the idea that England's navy was not effi- 
cient. The country breathed again; the surplus seemed 
safe, and the coasts. The idea of Germany or R,ussia corn- 
ing down upon defenceless England, like Achilles on the un- 
armed Hector in "Troilus and Cressida," passed away. 
Two new measures belonging to the same order disturbed 
for awbile what Sir Wilfrid Lawson jocularly called" the 
almost holy calm" which prevailed In Parliament now that 
the Conservatives had it all their own way, and the Liberals 
were crushed. One was tbe Bill for the Abolition of Church 
Patronage in Scotland; the other, the Pu blic Worship Bill 
for England. The Church Patronage Bill, which ,va
 intro- 
duced by the Government, is well described by l\lr. Clayden 
as "a Liberal measure, which had becolne a reactionary 
scheme by being brought into the world a generation be.. 
hind its time." It took a wa y the appointment of ministers 
in the Church of Scotland from lay patrons, but only to give 
it to the male communicants of the parish kirk, not to thp 
whole body of the parishioners. The patronage systenl ,vas 
the cause of tbat great secessiol' from the Church of Scot- 
land under Dr. Chalmers which has been deRcribed in an ea
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ly chapter of this history. Such a measure as that now in.. 
troduced by tbe Government, or, at least, a measure having 
such a general purpose, ,vould have prevented the secession 
in 1843; Lut it was useless for any purpose of reconciliation 
in 1874. 
Ioreover, the measure of 1874, by confining the 
pO\\Ter of appointment to the actual communicants of each 
church, took a\vay tbe national character of the Church of 
Scotland, and converted it into a sectarian organization. In 
an historical sense, the passing of the measure can have lit- 
tle importance unless as it may have given an impulse to 
the question of disestablishment in Scotland. Its introduc- 
tion became of some present interest to the IIouse of Com- 
lTIOnS, because it drew 1\lr. Gladstone into debate for the 
first tilne since the opening nights of the session. He op- 
posed the bill, but of course in vain. Mr. Disraeli compli- 
Incnted him on his reappearance, and kindly expressed a 
hope that he would favor the House with his })resence as 
often as possible; indeed, was quite friendly and patronizing 
to his fallen rival. 
The Bill for the Regulation of Public Worship was not 
a Government measure. It was introduced into the Hou
c 
of Lords by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and into the 
IIouse of Commons by 1\11'. Russell Gurney. It ,vas strong- 
ly disliked and publicly condemned by some members of 
the Cabinet; but, after it had gone its way fairly toward 
Buccess, 
Ir. Disraeli showed a disposition to adopt it, and 
even to speak as if he had had the responsibility of it frolll 
the first. Once or twice it would aln10st seem as if he had 
forgotten that it was not a measure of his own proposing. 
The bill illustrated a curious difficulty Ïnto which the 
Church of England had been brought, in consequence partly 
of its connection with the State. We have already traced 
in these volulues the history of the Oxford movement which 
was intended to quicken the State Church with new life and 
freshness, and \v hich before long sent some of the greatest 
divines of tbat Church into the ranks of the Church of 
ROlue. The influence of the movement made itself felt in 
other ways as well. It set thought stirring everywhere 
,vithin the Church. It appeal
d to much that was philo- 
sophical, much that was artistic and æsthetic, and at the 
same time to much that was sceptical. One body of 
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Churclllllen were anxious to ruaintain the unity of the 
Christian Church, and ,vould not adrnit that the Cburch of 
England began to exist with the Reformation. They claim.. 
ed ap08tolical succession for their bishops; they declared 
that the clergynlell of the Church of England were priests 
in the true spiritual sense. Thus the Tractarians, as they 
were called for a time, were thrown into direct antagonism 
with the Evangelicals. The latter maintained that the Bi.. 
bIe ,vas the sole authority; the former held that the New 
Testament derived its authority fronl the Church. The 
Tractarians, therefore, claimed a right to exalnine very freely 
into the meaning of doubtful passages in the Scriptures, and 
insisted that, if the authority of the Church were recognized 
as that of the IIeaven - appointed interpreter, all difficulty 
about the reconciliation of the scriptural writings with the 
discoveries of modern science would necessaril y disappear. 
The Tractarian party - we call them by that name now 
merely as a means of distinguishing them from their oppo.. 
nents, and not with the intention of suggesting that it prop- 
erly describes them or applies at all to some of thCIll- 
hecame divided into two sections. One section inclined 
toward what may almost be called free thought; the other, 
to the sentiInents and the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The State was frequently called upon to interfere. 
IIere the world saw the prosecution of some clergyman for 
having published an essay supposed to teach infidel doc- 
trine; there the Ecclesiastical courts were engaged in try- 
ing to find out whether the Church law had been broken by 
Ritualistic practices in some Protestant temple. The taste 
for beauty in decoration which was growing up in English 
society everywhere had already made its influence felt in 
the English Church. Clergymen and congregations loved 
to have their churches adorned like those of the Catholics; 
they delighted in the sweet and noble music, the incense, 
the painted windows, the devotional effigies and symbols, 
the impressive and gorgeous ritual. The astonished Evan.. 
gelists saw with dismay that the Church as they knew it 
seemed likely to be torn asunder. On the one side was the 
philosophical clergyman ,vriting his e
say to sho,v that a 
literal interpretation of certain parts of the Bible was ab. 
surd; on the other, there was the High-Church priest set.. 
II.-3ô 
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ting up his altar, swinging his censer, rnaking his genuß.ex c 
ions, and even establishing his confessional. The Evangel- 
icals had their strongest supporters among the middle and 
lower-nliddle classes; the others found favor at once among 
the rich who went in for culture, and among the very poor. 
The law, which was often invoked, proved iInpotent to 
ieal with the difficulty. It could not punish the clergymen 
who contributed to the volume called "Essays and Re- 
views." It could not prevent the author of the first essay 
in that volume from being made a bishop. It could not re- 
move Dr. Colenso from his Colonial bishopric. One cler- 
gyman was, in 1871, "deprived for heresy." He forthwith 
started a religion of his own, or at least found a place of 
worship after his own way of thinking) and worshippers to 
fill it. But it would seem as if he might as well have been 
allowed to remain in the ranks of the clergy of the Church 
at; many others whom the law failed to reach, or might as 
well have refused to go out as others had done. It was 
found impossible to put down Ritualism by law. In some 
places the Ritualistic practices led to grave scandal and 
serious riots. It happened occasionally that, although the 
clergyman and the congregation liked the elaborate and 
ornate worship, their neighbors all around disapproved of 
it. In some instances the neighbors got into the way of 
crowding into the church and endeavoring to put down 
Ritualisnl by noise and even by violence. All this was be- 
coming scandalous to the eyes of sober people. Many who 
were otherwise little disposed to approve of the dictatorship 
of the State in Inatters of religion, and who did not see how 
any decision of a court could prove a religious dogma to be 
right or wrong, were neverthele
8 inclined to delnand that, 
so long as the Church of England was a State institution, 
the authority of the State should be upheld. They took 
very clear and simple ground. They said: "The State up- 
holds the English Church on certain conditions and to 
preach certain doctrines. No man is compelled to preach 
the doctrines if he does not feel equal in conscience to the 
task; but if he cannot teach them he can go out of the 
State Church. We do not take it on us to condenlß his 
opinions; we do not want the la\\
 to punish him for holding 
them. But we say the State employs him to teach one thing, 
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and he is teaching another. We employ a man to teach 
Gerrnan, and we find he is teaching !i"rench. We do not 
Ray that he is a wicked person becauRe he teaches French; 
\ve only say that we want to have German taught, and that 
if he cannot do so he must give his place to some one \vho 
can." On the other hand, the Ritualists said: " Yon tell us 
that we are bound by the State-made law. We say we are 
only bound by the doctrines of the Church. But if we are 
to be bound by the law, show us first that we have broken 
the law. Appeal to your courts of law; do your best. We 
say the decision has not yet gone against UB." It was not 
easy to answer this practical argument. The law was not 
by any means so clear as some of the opponents of Ritu- 
alism would have wished it. Moreover, even in cases where 
a distinct condemnation was obtained from a court of law 
there was often no ,yay of putting it into execution. A Rit- 
ualistic clergYlnan was ordered to be suspended from his 
Ininistrations. lIe went on with his duties at his church 
just the same as ever. His congregation supported him, 
and the practices for wbich he had been condemned were 
carried on every Sunday without tbe slightest modification 
or interruption. In more than one case a clergyman was 
actually deposed by authority, and his successor appointed. 
The congregation held fast by the delinquent, and would 
not admit the new man. The offender remained at his post 
just as if nothing had happened. It was clear that, if all 
this went on much longer, the Establishment must come to 
an end. One party would renounce State control in order 
to get freedom; another \vould repudiate State control be- 
cause it proved unable to maintain authority. The state of 
things might be likened to that which prevailed in America 
for some years before the Civil War. There were two irrec- 
oncilable parties; if one did not soon secede, the other must. 
To remedy all this disorder, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury brought in his bill for tbe better regulation of public 
,vorship. The object of the bill was to give offended pa- 
rishioners a ready way of invoking the authority of the 
bishop, and to enable the bishop to prohibit by his own man... 
date any practices ,,"hieh he considered improper, or else to 
su btuit the question to the decision of a judge special1y 
appointed to decide in such cases. The discussions wero 
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chiefly remarkable for the divisions of opinion they showed 
on both sides of the IIouse. Lord Salisbury opposed the 
bill in the House of Lords; l\'lr. IIardy condemned it in the 
House of Commons. It was condemned as too weak; it 
was denounced as too strong. 1\11'. Gladstone came forward 
,vith all the energy of his best days to oppose it, on the 
ground that it threatened to deprive the Church of all her 
8piritual freedom merely to get a more easy way of dealing 
with the practices of a few eccentric men. Sir William lIar- 
court, who had been Solicitor-General under 1\11'. Gladstone, 
rushed to the defence of the bill, attacked Mr. Gladstone ve- 
hemently, called upon Mr. Disraeli to prove himself the lead- 
er of the English people, and in impassioned sentences re- 
minded him that he had put his hand to the plough and 
must not draw it back. Mr. Gladstone dealt with his late 
subordinate in a few sentences of good-humored contempt, 
in which he expressed his special surprise at the sudden and 
portentous display of erudition which Sir William Harcourt 
had poured out upon the House. Sir William Harcourt was 
even then a distinctly rising man. He was an effective and 
somewbat overbearing speaker, with a special aptitude for 
the kind of elementary argument and the knock-down per- 
sonalities wbich the House of Commons can never fail to un- 
derstand. The House liked to listen to him. lIe had a loud 
voice, and never gave bis hearers the trouble of having to 
strain their ears or their attention to follow him. His ar- 
guments were never subtle enough to puzzle the simplest 
country gentleman for one moment. His quotations had no 
distracting novelty about them, but fell on the ear with a 
familiar and friendly sound. His jokes ,vere unmistakable 
in their meaning; bis whole style was good strong black 
and white. lIe could get up a case admirably. He aston- 
ished the lIouse, and must probably even have astonished 
himselfby the vast alllount of ecclesiastical knowledge \vhich, 
with only the preparation of a day or two, he was able to 
bring to bear upon the most abstruse or perplexed questions 
of Church government. lIe had the advantage of being 
sure of everything. lIe poured out his eloquence and his 
learning on the most difficult cccipRiastical questions with 
the rcsolute assurance of one who had given a life to the 

tudy. Perhaps we ought rather to say that he showed the 
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resolute a
Hurance which only belongs to one who has not 
given much of his life to the study of the subject. Proba- 
bly when 
ir William Harcourt had forgotten all that he 
had read up a little time before concerning Church history, 
and turned back to his remarkable speeches on the Public 
Worship Bill, he was as much amazed as Arthur Pendennis 
looking over one of his old reviews, and wondering '\\' here 
on earth he contrived to get the erudition of which he had 
made such a display. 
Mr. Disraeli responded so far to Sir William Harcourt's 
stirring appeal as to make himself the patron of the biB, and 
the leader of the movement in its favor. Mr. Disraeli saw 
that by far tbe greater body of English public opinion out- 
of-doors was against the Ritualists, and that for the lnoment 
public opinion accepted the whole controversy as a dispute 
for or against Ritualism. The course taken by the Prime- 
minister further enlivened the debates by bringing about a 
keen little pas
age of arms between him and Lord Salisbury, 
whom 
Ir. Disraeli described as a great master of jibes and 
flouts and jeers. All this was as good as a play to the un- 
concerned public. Nothing could be more lively and enter- 
taining. People in general soon forgot all about the bill 
itsel
 and even about the Ritualists, in the interest which 
was awakened by the splitting up of political parties, the 
attacks of friend on friend, and the cheerful sallies of Cabinet 
Minister against Cabinet Minister. Mr. Gladstone hrought 
forward a series of resolutions in the form of amendments 
defining his objections to the measure, but he forbore to 
press them to a division. The bill was passed in both 
Houses of Parliament, and obtained the Royal assent almost 
at the end of the session. Nothing in particular has come 
of it thus far, except lawsuits which it seems impossible to 
bring to any practical conclusion. The new judge and the 
strengthening authority bave tried their hands more than 
once against refractory clergymen, and with no better effect 
than to prove that the refractory clergyman may still bid 
defiance to his superiors and the law. Ritualism "ras not 
put down. Don btless it appealed to certain instincts in 
many hearts which the colder and less ornate ceremonial 
of the ordinary Church of England service failed to satisfy. 
The interference of the law seemed to have the effect com- 
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mon in such caseR. It made the followers of some Ritualis. 
tic clergynlen regard their leader not merely as all apobtle 
but as a martyr. In some instances it exalted cornlnollplace 
meu into the worshipped of congregations and the idol of 
emotional ,vomen. In some instances it put good and pious 
Dlen at the Jnercy of fussy and ignorant alarnlists. On the 
whole, it promoted rather than suppressed Ritualisln. 
One useful piece of legislation, or perhaps ,ve ought rather 
to say the first step in a new course of useful legislation, ,vas 
forced upon the Government by 1\lr. Plimsoll. This was a 
measure for the protection of seamen against the danger of 
being sent to sea in vessels unfit for the voyage. Mr. Plim- 
solI was a man who had pusheG his "ray through life by 
ability and hard work into independence and wealth. lie 
was full of human sympathy, and ,vas especially interested 
in the welfare of the poor. His impassioned temperaluent 
nlade him apt to be eaten up by the zeal of his cause; he 
had many of the enthusiast's characteristic defects, but he 
was filled with the best qualities of a genuine enthusiasnl. 
Mr. Plimsoll's attpntion happened to be turned to the con- 
dition of our merchant seamen, and he found that the 8tate 
of the law left theln ahnost absolutely at the mercy of the 

hip-owner. The systeul which prevailed "ith regard to 
Inaritime insurances put a great telnptation in the way of 
unscrupulous and selfish ship-o,vners. It was easy to insure 
a vessel, and, once insured
 it mattered little to such a 8hip- 
owner how soon she went to the bottom. The law dealt in 
very arbitrary fashion "Tith the seaman who for any reason 
refused to fulfil his contract and go to sea. It gave to 
magistrates the power of sending him at once to the com.. 
mon prison. The poor seaman often made his contract with 
utter thoughtlessness, and, when once he made it, he was 
bound to it. The criminal law bore upon binl; only the 
civil law applied to the en1ployer. Mr. Plimsoll was con- 
vinced that a great many lives were lost by the unprinci- 
pled conduct of certain ship-owners wbo sent men out in 
rotten but ,veIl-insured vessels, and Iet't them to their fate, 
He actually fonnd cases of seamen sentenced to prison b
 
cause they refused to sail in crazy ships, which, when they 
put to sea, nevpr touched a port, but went down in mid. 
ocean. J.Jetters were found in th(\ pockets of drowned sea. 
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men ,,
bich showed that tbey had made their friends a'vare 
of their forebodings as to the condition of the vessel that 
was to be their coffiu. All this stirred Mr. Plimsoll's blood 
to such a degree that he could not endure it. He began a 
regular crusade against certain ship-owners. He publisbed 
a book called" Our Seamen: an Appeal," in which he made 
the most startling and, it must be added, the most sweeping 
charO'es. Courts of law were invoked to deal with his as, 

 
sertions; the authority of Parliament was called on to pro- 
tect ship-o \vlling members against the violence of the irre- 
pressible philanthropist. 1"he public had not much difficulty 
in understanding Mr. Plimsoll. They saw at once that he 
was a man likely enough to be betrayed into exaggeration, 
sometimes into very serious mistake; but that his purpose 
was genuine, that his cause was good, and that, on the whole, 
the 
ase he made out was one calling for the instant atten- 
tion of Parliament. He was clearly wrong in some of his 
charges against individuals, but a very general opinion pre- 
vailed that he was only too just in his condemnation of the 
systenl. Mr. Plimsol1 brought in a bill for the better pro- 
tection of the lives of seamen. It was a stringent measure. 
It proposed a compulsory survey of all ships before leaving 
port, various precautions against overloading, the restriction 
of deck-loading, and the compu1sory painting of a load-line, 
the position of which was to be determined by legislation. 
This measure was strongly opposed by the ship-owners in 
the flonse, and by many others as well as they, who regard- 
ed it as too stringent, and who also feared that, by putting 
too much responAibility on the Government, it would take 
all responsibility off the ship-owners. The bill came to the 
test of a division on June 24th, 1874, and was rejected by a 
majority of only three, 170 voting for it, and 173 against. 
The Government then, recognizing the importanre of the 
suhject, and the strong feeling which prevailed in the coun- 
try with regard to it, undertook to bring, in a 
Ierchant 
Shipping Bill of their O\Vll. They introducpd the bill in the 
session of 1875. It did not go nearly so far as J\Ir. Plimsoll 
would bave desired, but it did promise to be at least part of 
a series of legislation which, further d
veloped, might have 
accomplished the object. Sueh a
 it \\"as, ho\revcr, the Gov.. 
ernment did not press it, and toward the end of July Mr 
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Disraeli announced that they would not go further that 
year ,vith the measure. 
The 22d of July saw one of the most extraordinary sceneB 
that ever took place in the Iiouse of Commons. J\1Ir. Plim- 
soIl, under the influence of disappointment and of anger, 
seemed to have lost all self-control. He denounced some of 
the ship-o,vners of that House; he threatened to name and 
expose them; he called them villains who had sent brave 
nlen to death. When interrupted by the Speaker, and told 
that he must not apply the term villains to members of the 
House, he repeated again and again, and in the most vocif- 
erous tones, that they were villains, and that he would abide 
by his words. He refused to recognize the authority of the 
Speaker. He shouted, shook his fist at the leading members 
of the Government, and rushed out of the House in a state 
of excitement that seemed little less than that of an actual 
lllalliac. Thereupon Mr. Disraeli moved "that the Speaker 
do reprimand ]\ill'. Plimsoll for his disorderly behavior." l\lr. 
A. 1\1. Sullivan, one of the Home Rule members, returned for 
the first time at the general election, a man of remarkable 
eloquence and of high character, rushed into the House, pal- 
lid and almost breathless with excitement, and endeavored 
to interpose on behalf of 1\'11". Plimsoll. lIe pleaded that Mr. 
Plimsol1 was seriously ill, and hardly able to account for his 
actions, owing to mental excitement arising from an over- 
\vrought system and from the intensity of his zeal in the 
cause of the n1erchant seamen. lIe asked that a week 
should be v:iven Mr. Plimsoll to consider his position. Mr. 
F"awcett and other nlembers nlade a similar appeal, and the 
Government consented to postpone a decision of the ques- 
tion for a week. Mr. Plimsoll had offended against the 
rules, the traditions, and the dignity of the House, and many, 
even of those who syu1pathized with his general pnrpose, 
thought he had damaged his cause and ruined his individual 
position. Nothing, however, could be more extraordinary 
and unexpected than the result. It was one of those oc- 
tasions in "rhicb the public out-of-doors showed that they 
could get to the real heart of a question more quickly and 
more clearly than Parlialnent itself: Out-of.doorR it waR 
thoroughly understood that 1\lr. Plin1Roll's behavior in the 
House of Commons wa" a gross offence against order. It 
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was thoroughly understood that he was too sweeping in his 
cbarges; tbat he was entirely mistaken in some of them; 
that he had denounced men who did not deserve denuncia.. 
tion; that he had surrounded a good canse with an unfortu" 
nate adornment of exaggeratioll, extravagance, and ill-tern 
per. All this the public understood and adlnitted. But the 
difference between the public and the House of ComInolls 
was that, \vhile understanding and admitting all this, the 
public clearly saw that, as to the main question at issue, 1\'lr. 
Plimsoll was entirely in the right. They sa,v that,luaking 
allowance for all exaggeration and all ebullitions of temper, 
Mr. Plin1so11 was the' first man to take a just view of the 
hardships inflicted on merchant seamen, and that the heart 
of his case, if we may use that expression, ,vas sound. The 
country was therefore determined to stand by hiln. 
Great meetings were held all over England during the 
next few days, at everyone of ,vhich those \\Tho were pres- 
ent pledged themselves to assist Mr. Plimsoll in his general 
object and policy. The result was that, when Mr. Plimsoll 
appeared in the House of Commons the week after, and in a 
very full and handsome manner made apology for his of- 
fences against Parliamentary order, it was apparent to every 
one in tbe House and out of it that he was master of the 
situation, and that the Government would have to advance 
with more or less rapid strides along tbe path where he was 
leading. Finally, the Government brought in, and forcibly 
pushed through, a Merchant Shipping Bill, which met for 
the moment some of the difficulties of the case, and which 
they promised to supplement afterward by a conlplete 
8
heme of legislation. Mr. Disraeli, indeed, went so far as 
quietly to claim for himself and for the GovernInent SOUle 
of the merit of having caused the extraordinary scene in the 
House of COffilnons. He suggested that the Government 
were perfectly aware that nothing could be done until the 
temper of the country was thoroughly roused, and therefore 
împlied, if he did not actually affirn1, that it was partly by 
their design that }\tIre Plimsoll \vas stirred to his extraordî.. 
nary dernonstration, and the assistance of the publi
 there- 
by obtained for tbe vassing of a strong In
asurc. " Even if 
one òoes call the}u na.lnes," saiJ l\Irs. GaB1!" viudicating hel 
treatment of her patients, "it's only done to rous
 them." 
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The measure did not prove to be a very strong oue, but i_ 
did something toward )11". Plimsoll's object. The Govern- 
ment afterward promised to sUppleIl1ent it by legislation, 
regulating in some way the system of maritime insurances, 
which they justly declared to be essential to any satisfactory 
and final settlement of the question. It is clear that so long 
as the existing system of maritime insurance was allowed ta 
prevail, the temptation to unscrupulous ship-owners "rould 
continue to be almost irresistible, and that no legislation 
merely applying to the fabric of the ship could properly se.. 
cure the lives of the seamen. Other things, however, inter- 
fered with the carrying out of the Government proposals, 
such as they were. The regulation of maritime insurance 
was forgotten. Mr. Disraeli's colleagues soon had too many 
questions of imperial interest on their hands in all parts of 
the world to have time or inclination for business of so 
homely a nature as a measure for the protection of the lives 
of English merchant seamen. Nothing further was done dur- 
ing the reign of the Conservative Ministry to cOlnplete the 
scheme which they had promised in the beginning, and many 
sessions after the Ilouse saw another outburst of passion on 
the part of }\tIre PlimsolI, another attempt of the Government 
to put him to censure, and another distinct declaration on 
the part of the country that, however Mr. Plimsoll might 
have offended against the rules of the House, his spirit and 
purpose were thoroughly In unison with the feelings of the 
public. 
The Government seemed for awhile, however, inclined to 
keep plodding steadily on with quiet schemes of domestic 
legislation. These were not usually very comprehensive or 
drastic schemes. They were rather of the kind which ill- 
natured critics would describe as tinkering. The Govern- 
ment tinkered at a measnre for tbe security ofimprovernents 
made by agricultural tenants. They made it purely permb;- 
sive, and therefore thoroughly worthless. This one dpfect 
tainted many of their Rchelnes of domestic reforul-this iu- 
clination to make every reform permissive. It seemed to be 
tbought a clever stroke of managelnent to introduce a JneaR- 
ure professedly for the removal of some inequality or other 
grievance, and then to make it pernlissive aJH1 aJlow an par- 
ties concerned to contract themselves out of it. "rhus it wafi 
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said in effeC't to the agricultural tenant: "Behold, here is a 
bill to enable you to hold fast the fruits of your expenditure 
and your labor;" and to the landlord: " You have no cause 
to be alarmed; for you see this is only a permissive bill, and 
you can contract yourself out of it if your tenants agree, and 
of course they must agree." }VIr. Cross, the IIome Secre.. 
tary, however, proved a very efficient Minister, and intro- 
duced Inany useful schemes of legislation, among the rest an 
Artisans' Dwelling Bill, the object of which was to enahle 
local authorities to pull down houses unfit for human habi- 
ta.tion and rebuild on the sites. The Government made ex- 
periments in reaction here and there. They restored the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the House, of Lords, which bad seem- 
ed actually doomed. They got into son1e trouble by issu- 
ing a circular to captains of war-vessels on the subject of 
the reception of slaves on board tbeir ships. The principle 
which the circular laid down was, in substance, a full recog- 
nition of the right6 of a slave-owner over a fugitive slave. 
The country rose ill indignation against tbis monstrous re- 
versal of England'& time-honored policy; and the circular 
was withdrawn, and a new one issued. This, too, proved un- 
-satisfactory. The Government made excuse by pleading 
that something of the same kind had been done before un- 
der a Liberal Administration, and attempted to satisfy pub- 
lic feeling by declaring that a slave was not to be handed 
back if the slave's life would be endangered by the with- 
drawal of the shelter of the English flag. Thereupon it was 
at once asked, Is a woman slave to be handed back to a rav- 
isher? The Government became entangled in a whole net- 
work of contradictions and difficulties, and, after having tried 
various expedients, appointed commissions and made other 
futiJe efforts to get out of the trouble, they had at length to 
allow the old principle to reassert itself, and the flag of Eng- 
land, whether it floats on sea or land, to be a protectioc. and 
a shelter for the slave. Of course, it is not intended that 
English vessels-of-war shall hold out invitations to fugitive 
Rlaves, or act aR the propagandist agents of the principles of 
personal freedoln. But thp broad, plain principle long estah. 
lished \vas that, \vhell asIa \'e does get on board an Engli:sh 
vessel, just as "Then he touches British soil, he is free, ana is 
not to be restored to slavery; and that lJrinciple the Gov- 
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ernment saw themselves at last compelled to reaffirm. It 
was impossible for them to resist tbe popular denland; some 
of their o\vn men in the House of Commons fell a,vay from 
them and insisted that the old principle must be kept up, 
And that the slave-owner shall not take his slave from under 
the shadow of the English flag. 
All thiB time \vhat ,vas ]\tIre Gladstone doing? He appear- 
ed to have ,vithdrawD from the paths of Parliarnentary life 
and ahnost from the political world. He was very busy, 
indeed, in another way. He had taken to polemical litera- 
ture. lIe was writing a series of essays to prove that the 
doctrine of papal infallibility, if strictly acknowledged by 
Catholics, would place their allegiance to whatever Sover. 
eign entirely at the disposal of the Pope. He was stirring 
up a heated controversy by endeavoring to prove that abso- 
lute obedience to the Catholic Church was hencefor\\'ard in- 
consistent with the principles of freedom, and that the Papal 
doctrine was everywhere the enemy of liberty. Cardinal 
l\Ianning, Dr. Newman, and other great controversialists had 
taken the field against Mr. Gladstone, and the argument 
,vent on for a considerable time without abatenlent of ea- 
gerness. Grave politicians were not a little scandalized at 
the position taken by a statesman ,\Tho only the other day 
was Prime-minister. There seemed something curiously un- 
dignified and unseemly in Mr. Gladstone's leading a theolog- 
ical controversy. A speaker at, an Evangelical l\leeting in 
Exeter Hall would have been quite in his place ,vhen using 
such arguments as those employed by Mr. Gladstone; but 
a sharp polemical controversy provoked by a great states- 
man was something new in the modern world. One con- 
clusion was adopted everywhere. It seemed clear that l\Ir. 
Gladstone never meant to take any leading part in politics 
again. Surely, it was said, if he had the remotest idea of 
entering the political field anew, be never would bave thus 
gratuitously assailed the religious belief of the Roman Cath- 
olic subjects of the Queen. N or, indeed, did it appear as if 
it would be very Ruitable for England to have a statesman 
in office again ,vbo Inust have given oftpuce to all the Catbo- 
lie Sovereigns and 
Iinisters of Europe. Ullfriendly critics 
hillted that 1\11'. Gladstone ,va:-3 \vriting against the Pope 
and the Vatican in order to wreak his grudge because of 
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the condernnation of his Irish University Bill by the heads 
of the Catholic (;hurch in Ireland. It is not probable that 
any personal Inotive influenced 1\11". Gladstone in a course 
which all his true admirers, of whatever political party, U1Ust 
have been sorry to see him follow. He had always a keen 
relish for theological disputation. He llad in hÍIn much of 
the taste and the temper of the ecclesiastic. A religious 
controversy came to him as the most natural sort of recrea- 
tion after the fatigue and disappointments of the political 
arena. Carteret, driven from offiee, "retired laughing," says 
lVIacaulay, "to his books and his bottle." Fox found relief 
from political work in his loved Greek authors. Talleyrand 
played \vhist. Mr. Gladstone sought relaxation in religious 
controversy. He ,vas as eager about it as ever he had been 
about a Budget or a Reform Bill. He assailed the Pope as 
if he were attacking Mr. Disraeli. He declared against tbe 
Vatican as if he were overwhelming the Tory Opposition 
with his rhetoric. There was an earnestness about him 
which made some men smile and others feel sad. Most of 
his friends shook their heads; most of his enemies were d
- 
lighted. Out of this depth it seemed impossible that he 
could eV9r rise. Mr. Disraeli had once said," there was a 
Palme.rston." Did he feel tempted now to say" there was 
a Gladstone?" 
In the beginning of 18'75, Mr. Gladstone had formally rc- 
tired from the office of leader of the Liberal party in the 
House of Comnlons. There was some difficulty at first 
about the choice of his successor. Two men stood intel- 
lectually high above all other possible competitors - 1\11'. 
Bright and Mr. Lowe. But it was well known tbat Mr. 
Bright's health would not allow him to undertake such la- 
borious duties, and Mr. Lowe was quietly assumed to have 
none of the leader's qualities. Sir William Harcourt had 
not ,veight enough; neither had 1\'fr. Goschen; the time of 
these two men had apparently not yet COllIe. The real 
choice was between Mr. Forster and Lord Hartington. 1\/[1". 
Forster, however, knew that he had estranged the N on-con- 
formists from him by the course he bad taken in his educa- 
tion measures, and he withdrew froln what he felt to be an 
untenable position.. Lord Hartington was, therefore, arrived 
at by a sort of process of exhaustion. It iA not too much to 
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say that had he not been the son of a great Whig duke nu 
human being would ever have thought of him as leader of 
the I
iberal party. But it is only right to add that he 
proved much better than his prolnise. lIe had a robust, 
straightforward nature, and by constant practice he made 
himself an effective debater. Men liked the courage and 
the candid admission of his own defieiencies, with which he 
braced himself up to his lnost difficult task-to take the 
place of Gladstone in debate and to confront Disraeli. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION AGAIN. 


A CHANGE soon came over the spirit of the Administra- 
tion. It began to be seen more and nlore clearly that Mr. 
Disraeli had not come into office merely to consider the 
claims of agricultural tenants, and to pass measures for the 
pulling down of what 1\11". Cross, the Home Secretary, called 
" rookeries" in the back slums of great cities. The Prime- 
minister was well known to cherish loftier ambitions. He 
was not supposed to have any warm personal interest in 
prosaic measures of domestic legislation. If a great Reform 
Bill were brought forward he could fight against it first, 
and adopt it and enlarge it afterward. If any question of 
picturesque theology were under discussion, he ,vas the man 
to sustain religion with epigram, and array himself on the 
side of the angels in panoply of paradox. But his inclina- 
tions were all for the broader and more brilliant fields of 
foreign politics. The poetic young notary in Richter's story 
was found with hïs eyes among the stars and his soul in the 
blue ether. Mr. Disraeli's eyes were among the stars of im- 
perialist ambition; his soul was in the blue ether of high 
policy. Since his early years he had not travelled. He 
had hardly ever left England even for a few days. He 
knew personally next to nothing of any foreign country. 
Perhaps for this very reason foreign affairs had all the more 
magical fascination for him. The prosaic dulness of Down- 
ing Street may have sent his fancy straying over the re r 
gio1is of .i\ lpxanùer's conquests; the shortness of the daily 
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walks between the Treasury and the IIouse of Commons 
may have filled him with dreaIns of far-extended frontiers 
and a new Empire of the Ea8t. 
The marked contrast betl\reen the political aptitudes and 
tastes of 1\Ir. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone came in to influ- 
ence still further the difference between the policy of the 
new Government and that of its predecessor. l\ir. Glad- 
stone delighted in the actual work and business of adrninis- 
tration. As Dr. Johnson could grapple with whole libraries, 
so Mr. Gladstone could grapple with whole budget8. lIe 
could assimilate almost in a moment vast masses of figures 
which other men would have found bewildering even to 
look at. lIe could get into his mind almost in a flash all 
the details of the lllost intricate piece of legislation. Dur- 
ing the long, involved, and conlplicated discussions of the 
Irish Church Bill and the Irish Land Bill, he had conducted 
the controversy chiefly himsel
 and argued the legal details 
of perplexed clauses with lawyers like Cairns and Ball and 
Butt. He could, indeed, do anything but rest. Now Mr. 
Disrae1i had neither taste nor aptitude for the details of ad- 
ministration. He could not keep his mind to the dry details 
of a bill. lIe could not construct a complicated measure, 
nor could he even argue it clause by clause when other Inen 
had constructed it for him and explained it to him. lIe en- 
joyed administration on the large scale; he loved political 
debate; he liked to make a great speech. But \vhen be 
,vas not engaged in his favorite work he preferred to be 
doing nothing. It was natural, therefore, that l\fr. Glad- 
stone's Administration should be one of practical \-vork; 
that it should introduce bills to deal with perplexed and 
complicated grievances; that it should take care to keep 
the finances of the country in good condition. 1\11'. Disraeli 
had no personal interest in such things. He loved to ff1ed 
his mind on gorgeous imperial fancies. It pleased binl to 
think that England "Tas, \vhat he ,vould persist in calling 
her, an Asiatic Power, and that he was administering the 
affairs of a great Oriental Empire. fIe 'vas fond of legisla- 
tion on a vague and liberal scale; legislation which gave 
opportunity for swel1ing praise and exalted rhetoric. It 
was not without justice that his opponents constantly in- 
sisted that he was not an Englishman but a foreigner, a d& 
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scendant of an Oriental race. There was, indeed, something 
singularly narrow and ungenerous in the constant tauntR 
thrown out against lVlr. Disraeli on the score of his Jewish 
ancestry. Everyone who was at all within the limits of 
the actual political world knew that these taunts came from 
l\'Ir. Disraeli's political supporters as well as from his politi- 
cal opponents. Every discontented Conservative was l"eady 
to whisper something about his chief's Jewish descent" 
But although there was an inexcusable want of generosity 
in thus making Mr. Disraeli's extraction and ancestral faith 
a source of objection, it must be owned that as a matter of 
historical fact his foreign extraction has had a very distinet 
influence on his political tendencies and his ministerial ca- 
reer. Mr. Disraeli had never until now had an opportunity 
of sbo\ving what his own style of statesmanship would be. 
He had always been in office only, but not in power. Now 
he had for the first time a strong majority behind him. He 
could do as he liked. He had the full confidence of tbe 
Sovereign. His party were now wholly devoted to hiln. 
They could not but know that it was he whose patience and 
sagacity had kept them together, and had organized victory 
for them. They began to regard him as infallible. A great 
many on the other side admired him as much as they di
- 
liked his policy, and believed in his profound sagacity as 
devoutly as any of his most humble followers. He had 
come to occupy in the eyes of Englishlnen of all parties 
something of the position once accorded to Napoleon III. 
by the public opinion of Europe. Even those who detested 
still feared; men believed in his power none the less be- 
caUAe they had no faith in his policy. That 
Ir. Disraeli 
could not be mistaken in anything began to be the right 
sort of thing to say. He ,vas, therefore, now in a position to 
indulge freely in his own personal predilections with regard 
to the way of governing England. In the House of Com- 
mons he had no longer any rival to dread in debate. Mr. 
Gladstone had withdrawn from the active business of poli- 
tics; Mr. Bright was not strong enough in physical health 
to care much for controversy; there was no one else ,vho 
could by any possibility be regarded as a proper adversary 
for Mr. Disraeli. The new Pritne - nlinister, therefore, had 
everything his own way. lIe soon showed what sort of 
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Rtatesmanship he liked best. He soon turned away frOll} 
the dusty and plodding paths of domestic legislation. He 
ceased even to pretend to bave any interest in sHeh conl- 
monplace and hOlnely \vork. lIe showed that he was re- 
solved to play on a vaster stage, and to seck the applauses 
of a more cosmopolitan audience. Napoleon invited Talma 
to Erfurt, that he might play to a pitful of Kings. Mr. 
Disraeli was evidently determined to play to an audience of 
Kings and Elnperors. 
In politics as in art the weaknesses of the master of a 
school are most clearly seen in the performances of his im- 
itators and admirers. Mr. Disraeli's adnlirers began to 
manifest his tendencies more emphatically than he allo\ved 
himself to do. At all public meetings and dinners where 
Conservative orators declaimed, there was much talk about 
imperial instincts, imperial missions and destinies, and so 
forth. A distinguished member of J\;Ir. Disraeli's Cabinet 
proclailned that since the Conservatives caIne into office 
there had been something stirring in the very air which 
spoke of imperial enterprise. The Elizabethan days were 
to be restored, it was proudly declared. England was to 
resume her high place anlong the nations. She was to Inake 
her influence felt all over the ,vorld, but more especially on 
the European continent. rfhe Cabinets and Chancelleries 
of Europe were to learn that nothing was to be done any 
more without the authority of England. "A spirited for- 
eign policy" ,vas to be inaugurated, a ne\v era was to begin. 
Enthusiastic Conservatives seemed almost literally to swell 
,vith pride when they talked of the things to be done under 
the administration of Mr. Disraeli. The long ignoble reign 
of peace and non-intervention \vas at an end. Every man 
who did not proclaim that British influence \vas to reign 
paramount over Europe and Asia was anti-English, was 
cosmopolitan, was a meluber of the Peace Society, was a 
devotee of Cobden, a defender of the Alabanta Treaty, a 
di
ciple of non.. intervention, and, generally speaking, a dis- 
grace to his country and a traitor to his Sovereign. 
'rhoughtful nlen who were not in any sense political par- 
tisans, men who \vere .not engaged in politics on either 
side, began to shake their heads at these ne\v political man- 
ifestations. There was an ominous self-consciousness about 
11.-37 
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them. Enlpires are not Inade, or are not made great, they 
said, by persons \vho go about proclailuing an imperial rnis- 
sion. The statesmen ,vho proved themselves truly imperial 
did not parade in heroic attitudes beforehand, and say in 
pompous tones," Behold us-we have it for our task to he 
the makers of Elnpires." Sucb utterances were not happy 
prologues to the s \velling act of tbe imperial theme. rrhe 
greatness of the age of Elizabeth is not to be revived by 
talking of an Elizabethan revival. Such attempts seemed 
insincere and shallo\v. Tbey resembled some of the æsthetic 
pretences and follies of the day; the sham mediævalism, the 
affectation of the affectations of the Queen Anne age. There 
was too much posturing about the new state-craft to give 
comfort to plain and thought.ful minds. Goethe has said 
very well of a certain kind of affectation, that it is a pleas- 
ant and harmless thing to dress up as a Turk once-in-a-way 
when going to a masked ball, hut tbat it is unpardonable 
,vaste of tÍlne for an honest Western to try to make himself 
believe all day long that he is a Turk. Now England saw 
a few middle-aged or ancient gentlemen gravely trying to 
persuade themselves and their friends that they were Elíza.- 
bethan conquerors of new ,vorlds, Heaven-ordained makers 
of new Empires. The ordinary English nlind was not imag- 
inative enough for this sort of thing. Sensible and sober 
n1en would be certain to get tired of it soon. 
Perbaps the first indication of the new foreign policy was 
given by the purchase of the shares which the Khedive of 
Egypt held in the Suez Canal. English Governments had 
in the first instance opposed the scheme for the construction 
of the Suez Canal, and English scientific men had endeavored 
to prove that the scheme could never be carried out. Now, 
however, that the Canal was open and was a success, some 
alarmists began to find a danger to England in the fact that 
it nlade the approach to India more easy tor other European 
Powers as well as for her. The Khedive of Egypt held 
near1 y half the 400,000 original shares in the Canal, and the 
Khedive was going every day faster and faster on the road 
to ruin. He was on the brink of bankruptcy. He had been 
living in the true fasbion of an EaRtern prince, gratifying 
every expensive whim as it crossed his listless rnind; stim- 
ulating himself by the invention of ne\\-T ways of spending 
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money when the old caprices tired hill1; lavishing on the 
purchas(\ and the keop of fat \vornen tloea.sure:o; that ITIight 
bave saved millions of his wretched subjects froln starva- 
tion. Ilis 176,000 shares came into the market; and on 
November 25th, 1875, the world was astonished by the 
news that the English Governlnent had turned stock-jobber 
and bought them for four millions sterling. The idea was 
not the Government's own. The editor of a London even- 
ing paper, Mr. Frederick Green\vood, was the man to whom 
the thought first occurred. He made it known in the first 
instance, it is believed, to a member of the Cabinet, who 
threw cold water on it. Not discouraged, Mr. Greenwood 
tried the Prilne - minister himself; and Mr. Disraeli was 
caught by the proposition, arid the shares were instantly 
bought up in the name of the English Government. Sel- 
dom in OUI" time has any act on the part of a government 
been received with such general approbation. The London 
newspapers broke into a chorus of applause. rrhe London 
Clubs were delighted. The air rung with praises of the 
courage and spirit shown by the Ministry. If here and 
there a faint voice was raised to suggest that the purchase 
was a foolish proceeding, that it was useless, that it was un- 
dignified, a shout of offended patriotism drowned the ignoble 
remonstrance. SOlne Continental newspapers did a good 
deal to stimulate the feeling that prevailed in England hy 
condemning tbe act as audacious, arrogant, and ominous of 
an intpntion to interfere too actively in foreign affairs. This 
was the very course to stir the feeling of Englishmen. There 
,vas a general sense of satisfaction at the idea that England 
was again regarded as an arrogant and dominating po\ver. 
:IVIen held up their heads grandly, and went about, pride in 
th{
ir port, defiance in their eye, nobly over-conscious of be- 
longing to a nation which could make her influence felt once 
more in foreign affairs. When Parliament met, the Liberal 
leaàers ventured to n1ake some objection to the purchase 
and to the mode of completing it; but all \vise persons de.. 
clared that the very attempt only sho\ved how entirely the 
I...iberalleaders ,vere out of sympathy with the English peo.. 
pIe. It is true that one member of the Cabinet, Lord Derby, 
endeayored to make a
 little a
 possible of the purchase, and 
to represent it as a step taken mercly to prevent any foreign 
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influence from preponderating in the management of a cana\ 
which was chiefly important for English commerce. l\tlr. 
Disraeli and some of his colleagues, on the other hand, spoke 
in a grand and mysterious way, which gave people to under- 
stand tbat the buying of the shares was part of some great 
scheme of policy destined to make England mistress of the 
East, and to checkmate the designs of a jealous world. 
Nothing in particular came of the bargain in the end, and 
the popular enthusiasm soon cooled down. The act, how- 
ever, is of historical importance as the first of a series of 
strokes made by the Government in foreign policy, each of 
which came in the nature of a surprise to Parliament and 
the country. It is probable that ]\tIre Disraeli counted upon 
making his Government popular by affording to the public 
at intervals the exciting luxury of a new sensation. The 
public were undoubtedly rather tired of having been so long 
quiet and prosperous. They liked to know that their Gov- 
ernment ,vas doing sOlnetbing. There are fashions in poli- 
tics as in literature and in dress. '"' Sensationalism" was 
now decidedly the mode in the political world. Mr. Disraeli 
led the fashion, and stimulated the public taste. The Gov- 
ernrnent tried to establish a South African Confederation, 
and sent out Mr. Froude, the romantic historian, to act as 
the representative of their policy. The Prince of Wales 
was sent on a tour to India, a very reasonable and proper 
thing in itself, but which the Government endeavored to 
surround with all the radiance of a new Avatar. The 
Prince was taken out to India and introduced to all the 
Princes and otber persons whom officialism thought it con- 
venient for hinl to meet. He got no nearer to the kno\v l- 
edge of the real feelings of any of the Indian populations 
than if he had remained at Marlborough House. The Gov- 
ernment meanwhile made some changes in the relations of 
the India Office here to the Viceroy in Calcutta, which gave 
nluch greater power into the hands of the Secretary for In- 
dia. One immediate result of this was the retirement of 
I..Jord N orthbrook, a prudent and able man, before the term 
of his administration had actually arrived. 
Ir. Disraeli 
gave the country another little surprise. He appointed 
Lord J.Jytton Viceroy of India. T..Jord Lytton had been pre- 
viously known chiefly as the writer of pretty and sensuous 
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verse, and the author of one or two showy and feeble novels. 
In literary capacity he was at least as much inferior to his 
father as his father was to Scott or Goethe. All that was 
kno\vn of hin1 besides was, that he bad held several small 
diplomatic posts without either distinction or discredit. 
Tbe world was certainly a good deal astonished at the ap- 
pointment of such a man to the most important office under 
the Sovereign; an office which had strained the intellectual 
energies of men like Dalhousie and Canning and Elgin. But 
people were in general "Tilling to believe that Mr. Disraeli 
knew Lord Lytton to be possessed of a gift of administra- 
tion which the world outside had not had any chance of dis- 
cerning in bim. Not much, it was renlembered, was known 
of Lord Mayo's capacity for the task of governing India 
when he was sent out to Calcutta; and Lord lVlayo's adlllin- 
istration had undoubtedly been successful. There was no 
reason \yhy Lord I.Jytton should not turn out a born admin- 
istrator. There was no reason \vhy he should not suddenly 
prove the possession of unexpected gifts, like another Crolu- 
well, Clive, or Spinola. There was something, too, which 
gratified many persons in the appointment. It seelned 
gracious and kindly of Mr. Disraeli thus to recognize and 
exalt the son of his old friend and companion in arms. 
There was a feeling. all over England which "risbed well 
to the appointment and sincerely hoped it might prove a 
s u cce ss. 
Another little sensation was created by the invention of 
a new title for the Queen. At the beginning of the Session 
of 1876 the Royal Speech announced that an addition was 
to be made to the Sovereign's titles, and after several at- 
tempts on the part of the Opposition to get at the nature of 
the change, 
lr. Disraeli at last announced in a some\vhat 
hesitating ,yay that the Queen ,vas to be called" Empress of 
India." A strong dislike "Tas felt to this superfluous and 
tawdry addition to the ancient style of the sovereigns of 
Englal1d. The title of Emperor had been a good. deal tar- 
nished of late. Ttll\ Elnpf1rOr of the French had but rcccnt- 
ly fallen in the dust; tll
re had Leen an Erup<:'l"or of l\Iexico 

il}d an Elnperor of Hayti. The title of the Gernlan Etnper.. 
01' ,vas in Olle sense only a restoration of a dignity \vhieh 
had been bi8torical; and in any caHe the restorat ion ,vas not 
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especially popular in England. But to convert the imme- 
morial crown of the English sovpreign into a brand - new 
glittering imperial diadenl seemed to Inost person
 simply 
an act of vulgarity. The educated feeling of the country 
rose in revolt against this preposterous innovation. Some 
of the debates in the House of Commons were full of fire and 
spirit, and recalled the memory of more stirring times w hell 
tbe Liberal party was in heart and strength. Mr. Lowe 
spoke against the new title with a vivacity and a bitterness 
of sarcasm that reminded listeners of his falnous opposition 
to the Reform Bill of 1866. 1\'1r. Joseph Cowen, member for 
Newcastle, \vbo had been in the House for some sessions 
without making any mark, suddenly broke into the debates 
with a speech which at once won him the name of an orator, 
and \vhich a leading Inember of the Government, 1\1r. Ga- 
thorne Hardy, described as having" electrified" the House. 
l\lr. Disraeli chaffed the Opposition, rather than reasoned 
with it. He pointed out as one justification of the title 
the fact that Spenser had dedicated his "Faerie Queene" 
to "the most high, mightie, and magnificent Empresse Eliza- 
beth." Spenser, of course, only used tbe word after the fan- 
tastic ways of court flattery in his time, and because he 
thought Empress sounded well. 1\1ilton's Satan twice ad- 
dresses Eve as Empress. Mr. Disraeli also cited in evidence 
a letter from a young lady at school who had directed his 
attention to the fact that in" Whitaker's Almanac" the 
Queen was already described as Empress of India. This 
style of argnment did not add much to the dignity of the 
debate. Mr. Lowe spoke with justifiable anger and con- 
telnpt of the Prime-lninister's introducing" the lispings of 
the nursery" into a grave discuRsion, and asked \vhether 
Mr. Disraeli wished to make the IIouse in general think as 
meanly of the subject as he did himself: The Government, 
of course, carried their point. They deferred so far to pub.. 
lic feeling as to put into the Act a provision against the use 
of the Imperial title in the United l{ingdom. There \vas 
ind(
ed a deRire that it!' URe should be prohibited everywhere 
except in India, and HlORt of the 111eUlhers of the Opposition 
\vere at firRt under the ilnpreRsÎoll that the GOVCl"IHnent had 
undertaken to do 80 1uueh. But the only restriction intro. 
auced into the Act had reference to the cluployment of tht} 
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additional titlc in these islands. The unlucky subject was 
the occasion of a ne\\T and a somewhat unseelnly dispute af- 
terward. In a speech which he delivered to a public lneet- 
ing at East Retford, l\lr. Lowe nlade an unfortunate state- 
ment to the effect that the Queen had endeavored to induce 
two former 
Iinisters to confer upon her this nc\v title and 
had not succeeded. It was a very rash act 011 the part of a 
responsible public man to Inake such a staternent without 
positive certainty as to its truth; perhaps it would not have 
heen a very wise or proper proceeding on tbe part of such a 
lnan to ll1ake the statement even if it ,vere true. Mr. Lowe 
proved to be ahsolutely wrong in his assertion. No attempt 
of the kind had ever been made by the Queen. 1\lr. Disraeli 
found his enemy delivered into his hands. The question 
was incideutally and indirectly brought up in the House of 
Commons on lVlay 2d, 1876, aud 1\lr. Disraeli seized the op- 
portunity. lIe denounced 1\11". Lowe, thundered at him from 
across the table, piled up a heap of negative evidence to 
show that his assertion could not be true, and at the very 
close of his speech came do"rn on the hapless offender with 
the crushing announcenlent that he had tbe authority of tbe 
Queen herself to contradict the statement. K othing could 
have been in worse taste than 1\lr. Disraeli's "ray of making 
this very necessary contradiction. It is evident tbat the right 
course would bave been to put into the fewest and the sim
 
plest ,vords tIle announcement \vhich her J\1:ajesty had very 
properly authorized the 1\Iinister to lnake. The dignity of 
tbe Sovereign required that her name and her word should 
not be introduced to the Hou::;e by a sOlne,vhat coarse rhe- 
torical artifice at the end of a speecb, and that they should 
not be preluded by inlpasHioned sentences of boisterous and 
furious denunciation. Mr. Lowe sat like one crushed, while 
Mr. Disraeli roared at him and banged the table at hiJn. lIe 
said nothing that night; but 011 tbe following Thursday 
evening he Inade an apology which assuredly did not \Vallt 
completeness or humility. The title whicb was tbe occasion 
for so lunch dpbate has not conle into greater popular fa\ or 
since that time. It is used ill Inrlia, aud ,ve occasiol1:l.11y see 
evid..>nces of an inclination to bring it quietly into use else- 
\\. here; but there was a very general concurrence of opinion 
fJ.mong educated persons in all parts of the conntry as to the 
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irnpropriety of the measure adopted by the Government and 
the vulgarizing effect of the new addition to the Royal title. 
It was all part of an imperializing policy, some men said, 
part of a deliberate scheme to make the institutions of the 
country less liberal and popular. It is part, other men said, 
of a tawdry love for finery and frippery in language and 
policy; it savors of the taste which associated the banner 
of St. George with the mountains of Rasselas. 1\lr. Disraeli, 
however, had a large majority in both Houses of Parliament, 
and he carried his proposal by about the same preponder.. 
ance of votes in the Comlnons as in the Lords. Then the 
country soon forgot all about the matter. More serious 
questions were coming up to engage the attention of the 
public. 
'Vhen Mr. Disraeli was pressed during the debates on 
the Royal Title to give some really serious reason for the 
change, it ,vas observed as significant that he made refer.. 
ence more or less vague to the necessity of asserting the po.. 
sition of the Sovereign ofEnglalld as supreme ruler over the 
whole empire of India. The Prime - minister spoke in the 
tone of one \vho feels more than he desires to express; of 
one who gives a warning which he wishes to be understood 
without need of fuller explanation. Everyone knew what 
lV[r. Disraeli meant. lIe had undoubtedly let drop words 
which were calculated to produce a deep effect on tbe pub- 
lic rnind. They decided the wavering opinions of many peo.. 
pIe. There were men who sincerely disliked the idea of the 
fire-new title of En1press, and who yet felt that after what 
the Prill1e-minister had said it would not be prudent to op- 
pose the act of the Governluent. 1\'lr. Disraeli had purpose- 
ly touched a chord which was sure to vibrate all over the 
country. The necessity to which he alluded was the neces.. 
sity of setting up the flag of England on the citadel of Eng- 
land's Asiatic Empire as a ,varning to the one enemy whom 
thp English people believed they had reason to dread. Mr. 
I)israe1i had raised wbat has been called the Russian spectre. 
X 0 influence during our time has been so potent to direct 
the foreign, and even the dOIDPstic, policy, to disturh tbe re- 
lations of parties and to rouse the p(u
sions of the people, aR 
t.hat ,vhich i
 exerciRPò by the dr
arl and Ji
trllst of ]{u
siau 
aln bition. A great erisis ,,,'as now again at haud. 
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It has been already mentioned that Lorù Aberdeen was 
of opinion, at tbe close of the Crilnean \V'ar, that tbat "Tar 
might secure the peace of Europe for twenty - five years. 
His opiuioll "'as thought then to be hardly doing justice to 
the efficacy of the measures taken to sustain Turkey and to 
restrain the ambition of Russia. Lord Aberdeen, however, 
had overrated instead of underrating the endurance of the 
peace that was made by the Treaty of Paris. Only twenty- 
two years had passed when Turkey and Russia \vere at war 
again. During all the interval Turkey had been occupied 
in throwing away every opportunity ft)}" her political and 
social reorganization. The influence of the statesmanship 
of Constantinople had been growing more and more bane- 
ful to all the populations under the control of the Sultan. 
There had been insurrections in Crete, in the IIerzegovina, 
-in other parts of the provinces misgoverned by Turkey; 
and they had. been pnt down, whenever the Porte ,vas strong 
,enough, with a barbarous severity. }\ien on both sides of 
English politics were no,v losing all hope of Turkey's regen... 
eration. Two plain facts were present to the consciousness 
of Europe. Turkey was sinking day by day; Russia was 
returning to the position she occupied before the Crimean 
War. Was Russia also returning to the ambition which 
she undoubtedly cherished before that time? She had late- 
ly been making rapid advances into Central Asia. Post at: 
tel' post whicb w'ere once believed to be secure from her ap- 
proach \vere dropping into her hauds. Her goal of one day 
becalne her starting-point of the next. Early in July, 1875, 
Lorù Derby received an account of disturbances in the 
Herzegovina, and sOlnetbing like an organized insurrection 
in Bosnia. The provinces inhabited by men of Rlien race 
and religion over which Turkey rules have always been the 
source of her weakness. They ha\
e al\vays, in one form or 
another, invited foreign intervention. 'Vhere the interyen- 
tion was necessary and just, they had been its vindication; 
where it was selfish and unnecessary, they had given it its 
excuse. The revolt which ended in the independence of 
Greece began in tbe Danubian provinces. Tbe Crimean 
War had its origin in the saIne region. The disturbances 
in IIerzegovina in 1862, and Crete in 1867, had each in its 
turn alu10st provoked the intervention of Western Europe. 
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This time it became quite clear in a moment to ahno8t ever
 
eye that a crisis had arrived, and that a new chapter of the 
Eastern Question was to be opened. It is not less Turkey's 
luisfortnne than her fault-certa.inly not less her fault than 
her misfortune-that her way of governing her foreign prov- 
inces has been the cause of so much trouble to Western Eu- 
rope. Fate has given to the most incapable and worthless 
Government ill the world a task which would strain the re- 
sources of the loftiest public spirit and the most accomplish- 
ed statesmanship. Turkey has to rule over a great variety 
of nationalities and of creeds all more or less jumbled to- 
gether within a con1paratively limited area. These different 
sects and races agree in hardly anything but in their C01}}- 
mon detestation of Ottoman rule. AUlong themselves their 
rivalries are unceasing and bitter. Again and again Turkey 
has made it her plausible excusE" for Inaintaining a system 
of stern repression in the south-east of Europe, that if she 
lifted a strong hand from these populations they would be 
found carrying on sOllletbing like an internecine struggle 
among thelnsel Yes. The Slav dreads and detests the Greek. 
TLe Greek despises the Slav. The Albanian objects alike 
to Slav and to Greek. The Mohammedan Albanian detests 
the Catholic Albanian. The Slavs are drawn toward Rus- 
sia by affinity of race and of religion. But this very fact, 
,vhich Inakes in one sense their political strength, brings 
with it a certain condition of weakness, because by making 
thell1 more formidable to Greeks and to Germans it increases 
the dislike of their growing power, and the determination 
to oppose it. It would, indeed, take a very wise, far-seeing, 
and flexible system of a<1n1Ínistration to enable a central 
Go,'ernment to rule with satisfaction and with success all 
the
e differing and contending races. The Turkish Govern- 
ment managed the matter worse than it might seem possible 
for a Government to do ,vhich bad been brought for cen- 
turies \vithin the action of European civilization. Turkish 
rule seems to exist ouly in one of tV{O extremes. In certain 
places it means entire relaxation of authority; in others, it 
means tbe most rude and rigorous oppression. rrhe haud 
of the statesman at Constantinople is absolutely unfèlt in 
some of the remoter provinces supposed to be under Turk.. 
ish sway. The ,varlike inhahitants of some highland region 
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Ii ve their wild and lawless Ii v es, levying blacklnail on tra v
 
ellers, and preying on the peaceable COlllnlerce of their 
neighbors with as much indifference to the officials of Starn- 
boul as to the remonstrances of Western statcslnanship. 
But it may be that not far from their frontier-line there is 
some hapless province whose people feel the hand of 'fur- 
key strong and cruel on their necks at every mOInent of 
their lives. It happens, as is not unnatural in snch a sys- 
tem, that the repression is heaviest where it is least needed, 
aud that in the only cases where severity and rigor might 
be excused there is an entire relaxation of all central author- 
ity. In the condition of things thus hastily sketched out, it 
is natural tbat there should be constant upheavings of politi- 
cal and social rebellion. To the Slav populations tbe neigh.. 
borhood of Russia has all the disturbing effect which the 
propinquity of a magnet might have on the works of SOllIe 
delicate piece of nlccbanism, or which the neighborhood of 
one great planet has on the movements of another. The 
settlement made by tbe Crimean War had since that time 
been gradually breaking do\vn. Servia was an indepen- 
dent State in all but the name. The Danubian provinces, 
which \vere to have been governed by separate rulers, came 
to unite themselves, first under one ruler and then into one 
complete system, and at last emerged into the sovereign 
State of Roumania under the Prussian Prince, Charles of 
IIohenzollern. Thus the result which most of the European 
Powers at the time of the Congress of Paris endeavored to 
prevent was successfully aocon1plished, in spite of their in- 
clinations. The efforts to keep Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
quiet subjection to the Sultan proved a miserable failure. 
The insurrection which no\v broke out in Herzegovina spread 
with rapidity. The Turkish statesmen insisted that it ,vas 
receiving help not only from Russia but from the subjects 
of Austria, as well as from Servia and l\fontenegro. An ap-- 
peal was made to the English Government to use its illfl.u.. 
ence with Austria in order to prevent the insurgents from 
receiving any assistance from across the Austrian frontier. 
Servia and J\;Ion tenegro were appealed to in a similar man- 
ner. I.Jord Derby seems to have acted with indecision and 
with feebleness. lIe does not appear to have appreciated 
the immediate greatness of t.he criRis, and he offeutled popu. 
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lar feeling, aud eyen the public conscience, by nrging on 
the Porte that the bet5t they could do ,vas to put down the 
insurrection as quickly as possible, and not allo\v it to s\vell 
to the magnitude of a question of European interest. Lord 
Derby knew tbe anxiety existing among many of the Euro.. 
pean Po\vers to interfere on behalf of tbe Christian popula- 
tions of Turkey, and it almost seemed as if he dreaded the 
sort of public scandal this must occasion more than the pos- 
sibility of Turkey using her repressive po\vers with an ex- 
cess of rigor. 
The insurrection continued to spread, and at last it was de- 
termined by some of the Western Powers that the time had 
come for European intervention. Count Andrassy, the Aus- 
trian Minister, drew up a Note which was to be addressed 
to the Porte. In this Note Austria, Germany, and Russia 
united in a declaration that the promises of reform made by 
the Porte had not been carried into effect, and that sOlne 
combined action by the Powers of Europe was necessary to 
insist on the fulfilment of the many engagements which 
Turkey had made and broken. The Note declared that if 
something of the kind were not done, the Governments of 
Servia and 1\1 )ntenegro would be compelled, by the enthusi- 
asnl of their Jjopulations, to support the insurrection in the 
Turkish provi.
ces, and that the only means of preventing 
a general outb
 eak was a firm resolution on the part of the 
Western Powerff to compel Turkey to redress the grievances 
of which the Christian populations complained. This Note 
was dated December 30th, 1875, and it was comlnunicated 
to the Powers which had signed the Treaty of Paris. France 
and Italy were ready at once to join in it; but England de- 
layed. In fact, Lord Derby held off so long that it was not 
until he had received a despatch from the Porte itself r
 
questing his Government to join in the Note that he at 
last consented to take part in the remonstrance. The rrurk- 
ish Government seem to have desired the presence of Eng e 
land in this Inovement as one desires the presence of a &e- 
cret ally. Rightly or wrongly, the statesmen r)f Constanti- 
nople had got it into their heads that England was their 
devoted friend, bound by her own interpsts to protect them 
against whatever opposition. Instead, therefore, of regard
 
ing England's co-operation in tbe And rassy Note as one 
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other influence brought to compel them to fulfil their en" 
gagements, they seem to have accepted it as a secret force 
working on their side to enable them to escape from their 
responsibilities. Lord Derby joined in the Andrassy Note. 
It was sent to the Porte. The Ottoman Government show- 
ed some cleverness in their way of meeting the difficulty. 
They accepted politely all or nearly all the demands ad- 
dressed to thenl, expressed in cool and pleasant terms their 
entire satisfaction with the kindly suggestions made to 
them, declared themselves rather gratified than otherwise 
to have their attention called to auy little omissions on 
their part, and promised to carry out in the readiest Inanner 
the suggestions which the Note contained. 
Turkey did nothing more than promise. She took no 
step to meet the demands made by the European Powers. 
After a few weeks it became perfectly evident that she had 
not only done nothing, but had never intended to do any- 
thing. Russia, therefore, proposed that the three Ilnperial 
lVlinisters of the Continent should meet at Berlin and con- 
sider what steps should be taken in order to nlake the An- 
drassy Note a reality. A document, called the Berlin Mem- 
orandum, was drawn up, in which the three Powers pointed 
out the increasing danger of disturbance in the South-east 
of Europe, and the necessity for at once carrying in to effect 
the objects of the Andrassy Note. It was proposed that 
arms should be suspended for two months between the 
Porte and the insurgent provinces, and that Ineanw hile 
peace should be negotiated, and that the Consuls and the 
Delegates of the European Powers should watch over the 
carrying out of the proposed reforms. The J\tlernorandum 
ended by a significant intimation that, if the period of sus- 
pension of arms were allowed to pass without the desired 
objects being attained, or at least approached, there must be 
an agreelnent alnong the Powers as to the further measures 
which might be called for in the interest of the general 
peace. "fbe meaning of all this was perfectly clear. The 
Andrassy Note had invited Turkey's attention to her unful.. 
filled engagements. Turkey had admitted her deficiencies. 
and promised to supply them. The Berlin l\lplnorandurn 
now proposed to consider tbe measnres by which to enforce 
on Turkey tbe fulfilment of her broken promises. It was dis 
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tinctly implied that, should Turkey fail tocoDlply,force would 
be used to compel her. But, on the other hand, it is clear 
that this ,vas a menace which would of itself have insured 
the object. It is out of the question to suppose that rrur.. 
key would have thought of resisting the concerted action of 
England, France, Austria, Germany, Russia, and Italy. The 
threat of combined action was in itself the surest guaranteE. 
of peace. rrhe situation was described very effectively by 
Lord Granville a year or two after. A man is making a 
di
turbance in the street; if one peaceful inhabitant remon- 
strates and interferes, it is very likely that his intervention 
will only lead to further violence; but if half a dozen police- 
men come up it is more than probable that the disturber 
will go quietly away. This is a fair illustration of the con- 
dition of things in Europe, and of the sense and spirit of the 
Berlin Merllorandum. Overwhelrlling and irresistible force 
was to be brought to bear against Turkey, in order that 
rrurkey might have no possible excuse or opportunity for 
attempting resistance. 
Unfortunately, however, Lord Derby and the English 
Government did not see their way to join in the Berlin 
Memorandum. Lord Derby, it seems, \vas of opinion that a 

ecret agreelnent between Germany, Austria, and Russia had 
existed since 1873, and he feared to allow England to be 
drawn into what might have been a dangerous cOlnplication. 
Other English statesmen were convinced that Russia was 
all the while secretly stirring up that discontent in the 
Christian provinces which the Western Powers were using 
as an argulnent for intervention. Lord Derby had to de.. 
cide, and it seen1S to us he decided in the wrong way. He 
refused to join in the Berlin Memorandum. Not merely rlid 
he refuse to join in it, but he made no suggestion as to any 
other course which might be taken if the Memorandum were 
abandoned. The refusal of England ,vas fatal to the proj- 
act. The 1\lemorandum was never presented. Concert be
 
tween the European Powers was for the time at an end. 
F"rom that moment everyone in Western Europe knew that 
war was certain in the East. A succession of startling 
events kept public attention on the strain. There was an 
outbreak of Mussulman fanaticism at Salonica, and the 
French and German Consuls were u1urdered. A revolu" 
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tionary demonstration took place in Constantinople, and the 
Sultan Abdul Aziz was dethroned. The miserable Abdul 
Aziz committed suicide in a day or two after. This was 
the Sultan ,vho had been received in England with so lliucb 
official ceremony and public acclaim. It was he who had 
been welcomed at Windsor, had been entertained by the 
Corporation of London, had been the lion of the season, 
and the sensation of the sight-seeing public. At the time 
when he was feasted and applauded in London the Cretan 
insurrection was going on, and his troops were doing the 
business of repression with an unsparing cruelty worthy of 
the Soldans of the l\iiddle Ages. IIis death by his own 
. hand in a fit of despair, as he found himself dethroned, de- 
serted, lonely, and hated, was a strange close for the career 
which had begun with so much promise and amidst such uni- 
versal expectation at the time of the Crilnean War. His 
nephe\v l\lurad was made Sultan in his place. Murad reign- 
ed only three months and was then dethroned, and his broth- 
er Hamid put in his place. Suddenl y the attention of the 
English public ,vas called away to events more terrible than 
palace revolutions in Constantinople. ..I..-\n insurrection had 
broken out in Bulgaria, and tbe '-rurkish Government sent 
large numbers of Bashi-Bazouks and other irregular troops 
to crush it. They did not, ho\vever, stay their hand when 
tbe insurrection had been crushed. Repression soon turned 
into massacre. Rumors began to reach Constantinople of 
hid
ous ,vholesale murders committed in Bulgaria. The 
Constantinople correspondent of the .Daily News ÎJJvesti- 
gated the evidence, and found it but too true. In a few 
days after accounts were laid before the English public of 
the deeds which ever since have been known as "the Bul- 
garian atrocities." A story was told of the wholesalc mas- 
saCl.e of ,vornen and children such as could hardly have 
found its parallel in 1fhe worst days of an earlier Byzantine 

ule, or uuder the odious reign of the later Sovereigns of 
Dplhi. 
Nothing could have been more ill-advised and unfortu- 
nate than the manner in which IVIr. Disraeli at first dealt 
with these terrible stories. He treated them with a levity 
",vhlch jarred harshly on the ears of almost all his listeners 
It ,vas plain that be did no
 helieve them or attach any im 4 
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portance to them. Noone ever supposed that he was really 
wanting in humanity; it is certain that if he had believed 
such crimes were connuitted he ","ould have been incapable 
of excusing them or making light of theul. But he did not 
believe in any of the stories; he set them down too hastily 
as mere fignlent of rumor, and the newspaper correspond- 

nt, and what he calIe<l "coffee-house babble." He took 
:to trouble to examine the testimony on ,vhich tbey rested. 
He, therefore, thought hill1self warranted in dealing with 
thelll as if they were merely stories to laugh at. He evi- 
dently did not know much about the Turkish provinces of 
our day or about Turkish affairs in general. He endeavored 
to make out that the Bashi-Bazouks were really the residents 
and occupiers of Bu]garia. He described theln as Circas- 
sians 'v ho had been settled there long since ,vith the ap- 
proval of all Europe. He reproached the Liberal party 
with the lack of sympathy they now showed for a race of 
beings in whom they once professed such an interest. 1\lr. 
Disraeli's ideas of Bulgaria were evidently drawn from 
vague rell1În is.cences of Voltaire's "Candide;" and he de... 
picted the Bulgarians as cruel oppressors of the Bashi-Ba- 
zouks. He expressed entire scepticism as to the tortures 
said to have been inflicted on their victilns by the Turkish 
soldiery. Oriental races, he gravely observed, did not usu- 
ally have recourse to torture, "they generally terminated 
their connection with culprits in a more expeditious man- 
ner." An this 11light have been what the German quack in 
Scott's" Antiquary" calls" very witty and comedy;" but 
the IIouse was not exactly in the vein for mirth. Mr. Dis- 
raeli had always the faculty of persuading himself to believe 
or disbelieve anything according as he liked. The states- 
l11an \vho could really persuade himself into the belief that 
Oriental races did not usually have recourse to torture, 
l11ight ,veIl persuade himself of anything. Probably, for the 
time, 
Ir. Disrapli actually belieyed that the BaRhi-j
azoukR 
\vere gentle exiles of the class of '-rbaddens of 'Varsa\v, 
R\veetly incapable of harnling any creature. But the House 
and the country would have pr<,ferred the Prime-minister 
in a different nlood just then. The suhject proved to be 
far too serious for light-lninded treatlnent. l\lr. J)israeli 
felt this himself afterward, and l1lade an attelnpt to PPl"- 
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suade the country that there \vas no levity in bis talk about 
tbe Oriental way of terminating the connection with a cul- 
prit. IVlr. Baring, the English Consul, sent out specially to 
Bulgaria to 111ake inquiries, and who was supposed to be in 
general synlpatby with Turkey, reported that no fewer than 
twelve thousand persons had been killed in tbe district of 
Philippopolis. lIe confirmed substantially some of the most 
shocking details of the massacre of WOlnen and children, 
"1hich had been given by Mr. MacGahan, a correspondent 
,vhom the .Daily News had sent out to the spot, to see with 
kis own eyes, and report what he saw. There was no dis- 
puting the significance of some of that testimony. The de- 
fenders of the Turks insisted that the only deaths were those 
,vhich took place in fight; insurgents on one side, Turkish 
soldiers on the other. But Mr. Baring, as well as the .Daily 
News correspondent, saw whole masses of the dead bodies 
of women and children piled up in places where the bodies 
of no combatants were to be seen. The women and chil- 
dren were simply massacred. The Turkish Government 
may not have known at first of the deeds tbat were done 
by their soldiers. But it is certain that, after the facts had 
been forced upon their attention, they conferred new honors 
on the chief perpetrators of the crimes which shocked the 
moral sense of all Europe. 
Mr. Bright happily described the agitation which follow.. 
ed in England as an uprising of the English people. At first 
it was an uprising without a leader. Soon, however, it had 
a chief of incomparable energy and power. Mr. Gladstone 
came out of his semi-retirement. He threw aside polemics 
and criticism. He forgot for awhile Homer and the Pope. 
He flung himself into the agitation against Turkey with the 
impassioned energy of a youth. He made speeches in the 
House of Commons and out of it; he attended monster 
meetings indoors and out-of-doors; he published pamphlets, 
he wrote letters, he brought forward motions in Parliament; 
he denounced tbe crimes of Turkey and the policy which 
would snpport Turkey, with an eloquence that for the tÎIne 
set England aflame. After awhile, no doubt, there set in a 
sort of reaction against the ff
rvent mood. The country 
could not long continue in this white heat of exciternent. 
Some men began to protest against "the sentimental" in 
11.-38 
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politics; others grew tired of hearing Turkey denounced; 
others, again, complained that they had got too much of the 
Bulgarian atrocities. Moreover, 1\11". Disraeli and his sup- 
porters were able to work with great effect on that strong, 
deep-rooted feeling of the modern Englishman, his distrust 
and dread of Russia. 1\11". Gladstone was accused of acting 
in such a manner as to make himself the instrulnent of Rus- 
sian designs on Constantinople. He had in his pau1phlet, 
"Bulgarian Horrors, and the Question of the East," insist- 
ed that the only way to secure any pern1anent good for the 
Christian provinces of Turkey was to turn tbe Turkish offi
 
cials "bag and baggage" out of them. What people called 
the" bag and baggage" policy was denounced as a demand 
for the expulsion of the '-rurks-all the Turks, the Turkish 
men and women-out of Europe. Of course, what Mr. Glad- 
stone meant was exactly what he said, that the rule of Turk. 
ish officialism should cease in the Christian provinces; that 
these provinces should have autonomous Governluents sub- 
ject to the Sultan; not that all the individual Turks should 
be turned out. But the cry went forth that be had called 
for the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and that the 
moment the l"urkR went out of Constantinople the Russians 
must come in. Nothing could have been better suited to 
rouse up reaction and alarm. .L\. sudden and strong revul- 
sion of feeling took place in favor of the Government. Mr. 
Gladstone was honestly regarded by millions of Englishmen 
as the friend and the instrument of Russia, Mr. Disraeli as 
the champion of England, and the enemy of England's eue" 
my. Mr. Disraeli was, like another Chatham, bidding Eng 
land be of good cheer, and hurling defiance at her foes. 
Mr. Disraeli? By this time there was no Mr. Disraeli. 
The 11 th of August, 1876, was an important day in the par.. 
liamentary history of England. Mr. Disraeli rnade then his 
last f-1.peech in the House of Commons. It was a speech fillf1d 
for the most part with banter and ridicule directed against 
those who were leading the agitation against the Govern- 
rnent. But toward the close 1\11'. Disraeli Htrnck a louder 
and a stronger note. He RUAtained and defended the policy 
of the GovernIuent as an Imperial policy, the object of which 
,vas to mailltain the Empire of England, " Nor will we ev
r 
I\gree to any step, though it may obtain for a moment com" 
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parati\'e quiet and a false prosperity, that hazards the exist- 
ence of that Empire." The IIouse of Commons little knew 
tbat tbese were the last words it was to hear fronl Mr. Dis. 
raeli. The secret was well kept. It ,vas made known only 
to the newspapers that night. Next Inorning all England 
knew that Benjamin Disraeli had become Earl of Beacons.. 
field. The title once intended for Burke had come to the 
author of "Vivian Grey." Everybody was ,\rell satisfied 
that ifl\Ir. Disraeli liked an earldom he should have it. His 
political career had had claims enough to any reward of the 
kind that his Sovereign could bestow. If he had battled 
for honor, it was but fair that he should have the prize. 
Coming as it did just then, the announcement of his eleva- 
tion to the peerage seemed likø a defiance flung in the face 
of those who would fi.rraign his policy. The attacks made 
on ]\tIr. Disraeli were to be answered by Lord Beaconsfield; 
his enemies haa become his footstool. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


TIlE CONGRESS ü}1' BERLIN. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD went down to the county which he 
had represented so long, and lnade a farewell speech at Ayles- 
bury. The occasion Illust for him have been one to call up 
genuine emotion. The speech was in many parts worthy 
of the occasion. Lord Beaconsfield set forth his reasons for 
consenting to quit that splendid arena on which he had so 
long played a brilliant part. Years were telling on him, he 
explained in some sentences full of feeling and of good taste; 
he was no longer as young as when forty-three years before 
he addressed the electors of Buckingharnshire in that same 
place. lIe said that his colleagues had been more careful 
of his feelings than Gil BIas was of those of the Archbishop 
of Granada; but he added that he was less self-con1placent 
than the .1-\rchbisbop. lIe was wining. therefore, to retire 
from the field in good time, and to be content t.o serve his 
country in tbe n10re quiet ways of the Honse of Lords. Un- 
fortunately, Lord Beaconsfield soon went on to lnake a fierce 
attack on his political opponents. He marred the effect Df 
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his speech, artistically as \vell as politically, by the over c 
\\
rought and acrimonious language in ,vhich he allowed 
himself to indulge. Speaking of the" sublime sentiments" 
which had been evoked by the crimes done in Bulgaria, he 
pointed to the danger of designing politicians taking ad- 
vantage of them" for their own sinister ends," and described 
such conduct as "worse than any of tbose Bulgarian atroci- 
ties \vhich now occupy attention." Nothing could be in 
worse taste. It was impossible to doubt that Lord Bea- 
consfield's picture of the designing politicians was meant to 
be understood as a picture of 
lr. Gladstone and those who 
supported him. The controversy, bitter enough before, be- 
canle still mOlwe bitter no\v. Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. 
Gladstone were thrown into as sharp an antagonism as that 
of two gladiators in a Roman arena, or two duellists stand- 
Ing at twelve paces from each other. They had been life- 
long opponents; this now seemed like a duel to the death. 
The policy each represented may be described in a few very 
summary words. Lord Beaconsfield was for maintaining 
Turkey at all risks as a barrier against Russia. Mr. Glad- 
stone was for renouncing all responsibility for Turkey, and 
taking tbe consequences. Men who prided themselves on 
being practical politicians above all things ,vent naturally 
with Lord Beaconsfield. Men who held that sound politics 
cannot exist without sound morals went ,vith Mr. Glad- 
stone. It is our business, tbe one set of men said, to secure 
the interests of England: if Turkey is useful to us as a bar- 
rier against Russia, we are bound to keep her in her place 
for our own sake; her private character is of 110 account to 
us. The other men argued that it was the duty of England 
to release herself from all responsibility for the crimes of 
Turkey, and to refuse to stand in the way of the develop- 
ing freedolTI of the Christian populations. "The public con- 
science of England," said the one; "the interests of Eng- 
land," said the other. "Be just and fear not," Mr. Glad- 
stone urged. " No sentiment," rejoined Lord Beaconsfield. 
"The crimes of Turkey," was the cry of one party; "the 
ambition of Russia," n1ade the alarm-note of the other. 
Each statesn1an mad(1 a mistake, and each mistake ,va
 
characteristic of the Inan. I
ord Beaconsfield misun<1eJ w stood 
the condition of public feeling ånd the gravity of the caso 
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wh
n he thought he could get rid of the Bulgarian events 
by a laugh and a light \\Tord. 1\lr. Gladstone afterward 
Iuade a mistake when he acted on the assumption that mere 
sympathy and mere sensibility could long prevail in the 
English public nlind against the traditional distrust of Rus- 
sia. When Lord Beaconsfield and his supporters once had 
their oþportunity of laying that card, they had the game 
absolutely in their hands. 
The comnlon expectation was soon fulfilled. At the close 
of June, 1876, Servia and l\Iontenegro declared war against 
Turkey. Servia's struggle was short. The Servians were 
assisted by the advice and the active presence of a large 
number of Russian officers who volunteered for the purpose. 
The small Servian army, however, proved no match for the 
Turks. At the beginning of September the struggle was 
over, and Servia was practically at Turkey's feet. The 
hardy Montenegrin mountaineers held their own 
toutly 
against the Turks everywhere, but they could not seriously 
influence the fortunes of a war. England proposed an ar- 
n1istice of not less than a month. Turkey delayed, shuffled, 
paltered, at length suggested an armistice till the end of the 
following March. The suggestion was preposterous. Such 
a period of suspense would have been ruinous to Servia and 
Montenegro, intolerable to Europe. Russia th n intervened 
and insisted upon an armistice at once, and her denland ,vas 
acceded to by Turkey. J.\tIean w bile the general feeling in 
England on both sides was growing stronger and Rtronger. 
Pn blic meetings of l\fr. Gladstone's supporters were held all 
over the country, and the English Government was urged 
in the most emphatic manner to bring some strong influence 
to bear on Turkey. On the other hand, it cannot be doubted 
that the comnlon suspicion of Russia's designs began to grow 
more keen and wakeful than ever. Lord Derby frankly 
made known to the Emperor Alexander what was thought 
or f6ared in England, and the Elnpcror replied by pledging 
his sacred word that he had no intention of occupying Con- 
stantinople, and that, if he were cOlnpelled by events to oc- 
cupy any part of Bulgaria, it should be only provisionally, 
and until the safety of the Christians shonld be secured. 
'fhen I--Jord Derby proposed that a Conference of the Euro- 
pean I->owers should be held at Constantinople in order to 
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agree upon some scheme which should proviJe at on
e ior 
the proper governnlPnt of the various provinces and popula
 
tions subject to Tllrkpy, aud at the same tin1e for the IuaÍn- 
tenance of the independence and integrity of the Ottolnan 
Empire. The proposal for a Conference ,vas accepted by 
all the Great Powers, and on November 8th, 1876, it was 
announced that Lord Salisbury and Sir IIenry Elliott, the 
English Ambassador at Constantinople, \vere to attend as 
the representatives of England. 
Lord Beaconsfield was apparently determined to recover 
the popularity tbat had been somewhat iUlpaired by his un- 
lucky way of dealing with the massacres of Bulgaria. His 
plan no,v was to go boldly in for denunciation of Russia. 
lIe sometin1es talked ofRussÌa as he might of an enenlY who 
had already d
clared ,va.. against England. On November 
9th, 1876, he spoke at a banquet given by the new Lord 
Mayor at the Guildhall. He glorified the strength and the 
resources of England. If the struggle COInes, he said, there 
is no country so prepared for war as England. " In a right- 
eous cause, England is not the country that will have to in- 
quire whether she can enter upon a second or a third caln- 
paign. In a righteous cause England will commence a fight 
that will not end until right is done." It was clear that the 
allusions in the speech were to Russia. Tbe "Tords about 
the second and third campaign were of unnlistakable ap- 
plication. Either by coincidence or otherwise, the Russian 
Emperor delivered a speech the very next day to the nobles 
of)1oscow, which sounded like a direct answer to Lord Bea- 
consfipld's challenge. Alexandér declared that if he could 
not succeed in obtaining \\Tith the concert of Europe such 
guarantees as he thought necessary to require of Turkey, he 
was firmly detern1ined to act independently, and was con- 
vinced that the whole of Russia would respond to his sum- 
mons. The ,vords of Lord Beaconsfield were spoken some- 
what late on the evening of Thursday. The Emperor ad- 
dressed the nobles at lVlosco,v the very next day. Still, 
there was ample titue for the ordinary telegraphic report of 
Lord Beaconsfield's speech to be in Alexander's hands long 
before the honr at ,vhich he had to address the 
Ioscow as- 
sembly. l\fost persons assumed that t he speech of the Rus- 
SIan En1peror ,vas undoubtedly an answer to that of the 
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JiJngJish Priu1e-lninistel". The prospects of a peaceful settle.. 
went of tbe European eontroversy seemed to becoD1c heavily 
overclouded.. ]
ord .Beaconsfield appeared to be hulding the 
Jogs of war by the collar, and only waiting for tbe couven- 
ient morllent to let them slip. Every eye was t.urned upon 
hiln. He must have felt that his ambition was fast reaching 
the very sea-mark of its utlnost sail. The decision of peace 
or war seelned to be absolutely with hin1. He held the tles- 
tinies of millions in the hollow of his hanet. Everyone knew 
that SOfne of his colleagues-Lord Derby, for exalnpl(l, and 
Lord Carnarvon-were opposed to any thought of \val', and 
felt alrnost as strongly for the Christian proviuces of Turkey 
as 1\lr. Gladstone did. But people shook their heads doubt.. 
fully when it ,vas asked \vhether I.4ord Derby or Lord Car- 
narvon, or both combined, could prevail in strength of will 
against Lord Beaconsfield. 
The Conference at Constantinople came to nothing. The 
Turkish statesmen at first attempted to put off the diplo. 
matists of the West by the announcement that the Sultan 
had granted a Constitution to l.'urkey, and that there was 
to be a Parliament a,t which representatives of all the prov.. 
inces were to speak up for themselves. There ,vas in fact a 
furkish Parliament called together. 1'he first meeting of 
the Conference ,vas disturbed by the sound of salvos of 
cannon to celebrate the opening of the first Constitutional 
Assembly of Turkey. Of course the Western stateslnen 
could not be put off by an announcement of this kind. 
1'hey kne\v well enough \vhat 3. Turkish Parlialuent nlust 
mean. A Parliament is not rnade by the ùecree of an auto. 
crat calling a number of Olea into a room and bidding thern 
debate and divide. To have a Parliament there must, first 
of all, be something like a free people. EUJ'ope hail seen a 
brand - new Egyptian Parliament created not long before, 
and had felt at first a sort of languid curiosity about it; 
and then after a,vhile Iearneò that it had sunk into the 
ground or faded a\vay 80meho\v without leaving any tracti 
of its constitutional existence. It 
eem8 ahnost superfluous 
to say that the Turki
h Parliament was ordered to disappeal t 
very soon after the occasion passed a,vay for trying to de- 
ceive the Great European Po\vers. Eviflently Turkey had 
got it into her head th41t the English Governn1
nt ,vouId at 
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the last nlOlnent sta.nd by her, and would not permit her to 
be coerced. It. is not certain, perhaps cannot be known dur.. 
iog this generation, ,vhether there ,vas any truth in the re- 
port so freely spread abroad in England, that private hints 
were given to Turkish statesmen by an English diplomatist 
encouraging thClll to resist the demands of the Great Powers, 
and directly or indirectly promising them the support of 
England. "That is certain is, that Turkey held out in the 
end and refused to come to terms, and the Conference broke 
up \vithout having accomplished any good. New attempts 
at arrangement were made between England, Russia, and 
others of the Great Powers, bu.t they fell through. Some 
unfortunate cause 
eemed always to prevent any kind of 
cordial co-operation. Then at last Russia took the field 
against Turkey. On April 24th, 1877, Russia declared war, 
and on June 27th a Russian army crossed the Danube and 
moved toward the Balkans, meeting with comparatively lit- 
tle resistance, while at the same time another Russian force 
invaded Asia l\'Iinor. 
For awhile the Russians seemed likely to carryall before 
them. Suddenly, however, it appeared that they had Inade 
many mistakes in their arrangements. They had made the 
one great nlistake of altogether undervaluing their enemies. 
Their preparations were hasty and imperfect. The Turks, 
to do them justice, have never wanted fighting power. 
'l-'hey have at all times shown great strength and skill in 
the mere ,vork of resistance. Long after they had ceased 
to be anything of a terror to Europe as an aggressive Power, 
they again and again showed tremendous strength and en- 
ergy in defence. In this instance they were quick to see the 
nlistakes which the Russians had made. They turned upon 
tnem unexpectedly, and made a gallant and almost desperate 

 esistance. One of their cOlurnanders, OSInan Pasha, sudden- 
ly threw up defensive \vorks at Plevna, in Bulgaria, a point 
the Russians had neglected to secnre, and maintained hirn- 
self there, repulsing the Russians many times with great 
slaughter. For a time success seemed altogether on the 
side of the Turks, and many people in England were con.. 
vinced that the Russian enterprise 'vas already an entire 
failure; that nothing remained for the armies of the Czar 
but retreat, disaster, and disgrace. Cooler observers, how.. 
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ever, st.ill assumed that, where great superiority of strength 
and resources exist, tnilitary superiority must come in the 
end. It was evidently only a question of time to enable 
Russia to make good her mistakes and to recover her en- 
ergies. Thus far the defeats oftbe Russians had really been 
inflicted by themselves. Their own blunders had given the 
bsttle into the bands of their enemies. Taught by experi- 
ence, the Czar confided the direction of the campaign to the 
hands of General Todleben, the great soldier whose splen- 
did defence of Sebastopol had luade the one grand military 
reputation of the Crimean War. Under his directing skill 
the fortunes of the campaign soon turned. Just at tbe very 
moment when English critics were proclaiming that the 
campaign in Asia Minor was over, and that Plevna never 
could be taken, there came a succession of crushing defeats 
inflicted by the Russians on the Turks both in Europe and 
Asia. Kars was taken by assault on November 18th, 1877 ; 
Plevna surrendered on December 10tb. At the opening of 
1878 the Turks were completely prostrate. The road to 
Constantinople was clear. Before the English public had 
time to recover their breath and to observe what was taking 
place, the victorious armies of Russia were almost within 
sight of the minarets of Stalnboul. 
Meanwhile the English Government were taking momen- 
tous action. In the first days of 1878, Sir Henry Elliott, who 
had been Ambassador in Constantinople, was transferred to 
Vienna, and Mr. Layard, who had been 
Iinister at J\tladrid, 
was sent to the Turkish capital to represent England there. 
This step was doubtless meant as an evidence that the Eng- 
lish Government were determined to gIve to the Sultan an 

nergetic support, but at the same time to exert their in- 
fluence more decisively than before in conlpelling him to 
listen to reason and to friendly remonstrance. 1\lr. I
ayard 
was known to be a strong believer in Turkey; nlore Turk- 
ish in some respects than the Turks tbenlselves. But he 
was a man of superabundant energy; of \vhat Inight be de- 
scribed as boisterous energy. The Ottoman Government 
could not but accept hi
 appointnlent as a ne,v and stronger 
proof that the English Government ,vere determined to Rtand 
their friend; but they ought to have accppted it, too, as 
vi- 
dence that the Englisb GoveruOlent \vere determined to use 
11.-26 
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Bonle pressure to make them amenable to reason. Unfortu.. 
nately, it would appear that the Sultan's Government accept.. 
ed Mr. Layard's appointment in the one sense only, and not 
in the other. Parlianlent was called together at least a 
fortnight before tbe time usual during recent years. The 
Speech frorn the Throne announced that her l\Iajesty could 
not conceal from herself that, should the hostilities between 
Russia and Turkey unfortunately be prolonged," sonle Ull- 
expected occurrence may render it incumbent on me to 
adopt measures of precaution." This looked on1Ïnous to 
those who wished for peace, and it raised tbe spirits of tbe 
\\
ar party. There was a very large and a very noisy war 
party already in existence. It was particularly strong in 
I
ondon. It embraced some Liberals as ,veIl as nearly all 
Tories. It was popular in the music-halls and the pu blic- 
houses of London. The class whom Prince Bisn1arck once 
called the" gentlemen of tbe pavement" were in its favor, 
at least in the metropolis, almost to a gentleman of the 
pavement. The men of action got a nickname. They were 
dubbed the Jingo Party. The term, applied as one of ridi- 
cule and reproach, was adopted by chivalrous Jingoes as a 
uallie of pride. The Jingoes of London, like the Beggars 
of Flanders, accepted the word of contumely as a title of 
honor. In order to avoid tbe possibility of any historical 
misunderstanding or puzzlement hereafter about the mean- 
ing of Jingo, such as we have heard of concerning that of 
Whig and Tory, it is ,veIl to explain how the term came into 
existence. Some Tyrtæus of the tap-tub, some Körner of 
the music-halls, had composed a ballad \vbich was sung at 
one of these caves of harmony every Hight amidst the tu- 
nlultuous applause of excited patriots. The refrain of this 
\var-song contained the spirit-stirring words: 


"We don't want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do, 
\Ve've got the ships, we've got the men, we've got the money too.," 


Some one, whose pulses this lyrical outburst of national 
pride failed to stir, called the party of its enthusiasts the 
Jingoes. The \vriter of this book is under the impression 
that tbe invention of the nalne belongs to Mr. George .T acoh 
IIolyoake; but he declines to pledge his historical reputa- 
tion to the fact. ':rhe naine \vas caught up at once, and the 
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party were universally }{no\vn as the Jingoes. The famuus 
abjuration of the lady in the "Vicar of Wakefield" had 
proved to be too prophetical. She bad sworn" by the liv- 
ing Jingo;" and no",T indeed the Jingo was alive. 
The Government ordered the l\'iediterranean fleet to pass 
the Dardanelles and go up to Constantinople. The Chan.. 
cellor of the Exchequer announced that he would ask for a 
supplementary estimate of six III ill ions for naval and military 
purposes. Thereupon Lord Carnarvon, the Colonial Secre
 
tary, at once resigned. He had been anxious to get out of 
the Ministry before, but Lord Beaconsfield induced him to 
remain. He disapproved now so strongly of the despatch 
of the fleet to Constantinople and the supplementary vote, 
that be would not any longer defer his resignation. Lord 
Derby was also anxious to resign, and indeed tendered his 
resignation, but he was prevailed upon to withdraw it. The 
fleet meanwhile was ordered back from the Dardanelles to 
Besika Bay. It had got as far as the opening of the Straits 
,vhen it was recalled. The Liberal Opposition in the I-Iouse 
of Commons kept on protesting against tbe various war 
measures of the Government, but with little effect. The 
majority of the Government kept on increasing. The 
strength of that majority did not lie in mere Jingoistu. 
There can be no doubt that a great many members of the 
House of Commons voted with Lord Beaconsfield in the 
sincere conviction that he ,vas the Inan whom it was safest 
to trust, and that the protestations of pacific purpose \vhich 
the Government were al\vays Inaking would be most likely 
to be realized if Lord Beaconsfield had full power to carry 
out the policy he tbought best. While all this agitation in 
and out of Parliament was going on; while tbe Opposition 
was now proposing and now withdrawing anlendments; 
while the Government were protesting their desire for peace, 
and the champions of the Government out- of-doors were 
screaming for war; 'v hile the music-halls were cheering for 
the great na11le of Jingo, and Illonster meetings in Hyde 
Park on either side of the question were turning into mere 
faction-fights, generally to the defeat and rout of the peace 
})arty, thp news caIne that t}H
 Turks, utterly broken down, 
had been cOtnpelled to sign an armistice, and an agreement 
containing a basis of peace, at Adrianople. 
rhen, following 
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quickly on the heels of this announcement, came a report 
that the Russians, notwithstanding the armistice, "rere push.. 
ing on toward Constantinople with the intention of occupy- 
ing the Turkish capital. 
A cry of alarm and indignation broke out in London. 
One memorable night a sudden report reached the House 
of Commons that the Russians were actually in the suburbs 
of Constantinople. The House for a time almost entirely 
lost its head. The lobbies, the corridors, St. Stephen's Hall, 
the great Westminster Hall itsel
 and Palace Yard beyond 
it, became filled with wildly excited and tumultuous crowds. 
If the clalllor of the streets at that Inoment had been the 
voice of England, nothing could have prevented a decla.. 
ration of war against Russia. Happily, however, it was 
proved that the rumor of Russian advance was unfounded. 
The fleet was now sent in good earnest through the Dar- 
danelles, and anchored a few miles below Constantinople. 
Russia at first protested that if the English fleet passed the 
Straits Russian troops ought to occupy the city. Lord 
Derby was firm, and terms of arrangement were found- 
English troops were not to be disembarked, and tbe Russians 
were not to ad vance. Russia was still open to negotiation. 
Probably Russia had no idea of taking on herself the 
tremendous responsibility of an occupation of Constantino- 
ple. She had entered into a treaty with Turkey, the famous 
Treaty of San Stefano, by which she secured for the popula- 
tions of the Christian provinces alnlost complete indepen- 
dence of "rurkey, and was to create a great new Bulgarian 
State with a seaport on the Ægean Sea. The English Gov- 
ernment refused to recognize this Treaty. Lord Derby con- 
tended that it involved an entire readjustment of the Treaty 
of Paris, and that that could only be done with the sanction 
of the Great Powers assembled in Congress. Lord Beacons- 
field openly declared that the Treaty of San Stefano would 
put the whole south-east of Europe directly under Russian 
influ
nce. Russia offered to submit the Treaty to the peru- 
sal, if \ve may use the expression, of a Congress; but argued 
that the stipulatiolls \vhich merely concerned Turkey and 
hprself \\Tere for Turkey ana herself to settle between them. 
rrhi
 ,\"aR obviously an untenahle position. It is out of the 
question to suppose that, as long as European policy is con. 
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t1ucted on its present principles, the Great Powers of the 
'Vest could consent to aIJow Russia to force on Turkey any 
terms she might think proper. Turkey meanwhile kept 
feebly moaning that sbe had been coerced into signing the 
'rreaty. The Government determined to call out the Re- 

erves, to summon a contingent of Indian troops to Europe
 
to occupy Cyprus, and to make an armed landing on the 
coast of Syria. All these resolves were not, ho'\vever, made 
known at the time. Everyone felt sure that something im-- 
portant was going on, and public expectancy was strained 
to the full. On March 28th, 1878, the House of Lords rnet 
as usual. Lord Derby was seen to corne in and seat him- 
self
 not ,vith the Ministers on the front bench to the right 
of the Lord Chancellor, but below the gangway on tbe same 
side. This created some surprise; but for a moment some 
peers and strangers believed that he had only taken his seat 
there for the purpose of conversing with a friend who sat. 
behind. The l\Iinisters came in one by one, and took their 
places. The business of the House began. Lord Derby re.. 
Illained as before in a seat below the gangway, and then it 
was clear to everyone tbat he was no longer a meInber of 
the Government. In a few llloments he rose and made his 
explanation. Measures, be said, had been resolved upon of 
which he could not approve, and he had therefore resigned 
his office. He did not give any explanation of the measures 
to which he objected. Lord Beaconsfield spoke a few words 
of good feeling and good taste after Lord Derby's announce- 
ment. He had hoped, he said, that Lord Derby would soon 
come to occupy the place of Prime-minister which he now 
held; he dwelt upon their long friendship. Not much was 
said on either side of what the Government ,vere doing. The 
last hope of the Peace Party seemed tÇ> have vanished when 
Lord Derby left his office. 
Lord Salisbury was made Foreign Minister. He was suc- 
ceeded in the India Office by Mr. Gathorne IIardy, now cre- 
ated Lord Cranbrook. Colonel Stanley, brother of Lord 
Derby, took the office of l\Iinister of War in Lord Cran- 
brook's place. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach bad alread.y beC0l11P 
Secretary for the Colonies on the resignation of Lord Car- 
narvon. The post of Irish Secretary had been given to l\fr. 
J ames I
o\vther, an unfortunate appointment, as it afterwan1 
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proved. Lord Salisbury's first act ill the office of Foreign 
Secretary was to issue a circular in \vhich he df'clarcd that., 
it would be irnpossible for England to entpl" a Congrpss 
\\
hich was not free to consider the whole of the provi
ions 
of the Treaty of San Stefano. The very day after Parlia- 
ment had adjourned for the Easter recess, the Indian Gov- 
ernment received orders to send certain of their troopR to 
Malta. "fhis was a complete surprise to tbe country. '\Ve 
may anticipate matters a little by saying that nothing in 
the end did more harm to Lord Beaconsfield's Government 
than his constant practice of taking the country by surpriRe. 
Some of his more vulgar admirers were delighted by these 
successive sensations. They thought it highly agreeable to 
be ruled by a minister who had always something new to 
amuse and excite them. But the common-sense of the coun- 
try was painfully shaken by these galvanic shocks adminis- 
tered every now and then. The sUffilnoning of the troops 
to Malta became the occasion also for a very serious contro- 
versy on a grave constitutional question. It was debated in 
both Houses of Parliament. The Opposition contended that 
the constitutional principle which left it for Parliament to 
fix the number of soldiers the Crown might maintain in Eng- 
land, was reduced to nothingness if the Prime-minister could 
at any moment, without even consulting Parliament, draw 
what re-enforcements he thought fit from the almost limit- 
less resources of India. No reasonable person can deny the 
justice of this argument. It only needs to be stated in order 
to enforce itself: The majority then supporting Lord Bea- 
consfield were not, however, much disposed to care about 
argument or reason. They were willing to approve of any 
step Lord Beaconsfield might think fit to take. 
Prince Bismarck had often during these events shown an 
inclination to exhibit himself in the new attitude of a peace- 
ful mediator. He now interposed again, and issued invita- 
tions for a congress to be held in Berlin to discuss the whole 
contents of the Treaty of San Stefano. After some delay, 
discussion, and altercation, RURsia agreed to accept the invi- 
1 ation on the conditions proposed, :1nd it was finally resolved 
that a Congress should assemble in Berlin on the approaching 
.T une 13th. To this Congress it wa.s supposed by mOAt per.. 
flons that Lord SaliRhury would bp sent to represent England. 
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Mu
h to the surprise of the public, Lord Beaconsfield an 
nounced that he himself would attend, accoJnpanied by Lord 
Halisbury, and conduct the negotiations in Berlin 'rhe event 
was, we be1ievp, without precedent. Never before had an 
English Prirne - rninister left the country while Parlianlent 
\vas sitting to act as the representative of England in a for- 
eign capital. The part he had undertaken to play suited 
l..ord Beaconsfield's love for the picturesque and the theatri- 
cal. It seenled a proper culmination to his career that he 
should take his seat at a great European Conncil-chamber, 
and there help in dictating terms of peace to Europe. The 
telnptation was irresistible to a nature so fond of show, and 
state, and pomp. Lord Beaconsfield went to Berlin. His 
journey thither was a sort of triumphal progress. At every 
great city, almost at every railway station, as he passed, 
cro,vds turned out, drawn partly by curiosity, partly by 
adn1Íration, to see the English statesman whose strange and 
varied career had so long excited the wondering attention 
of Europe. The Congress was held in the Radzivill Palace, 
a huilding, with a plain, unpretending exterior, in one of the 
principal street:! of Derlin, and then in the oceu pation of 
Prince Bismarck. The Prince himself presided, and it is said, 
ileparted from the usual custom of diplomatic assemblages 
by opening the proceedings in English. The nse of our lan- 
guage was understood to be a kindly and some\vhat patron- 
izing deference to the English Prime-minister, \vhose knowl- 
edge of spoken French was supposed to have fallen Rome- 
wbat into decay of late years. The Congress discussed the 
whole or nearly the whole of the questions opened up by the 
recent war. Greece claimed to be heard there, anrl after 
some delay and some difficulty was allowed to plead in her 
own cause. 
The Congress of Berlin had to deal with four or five great 
llistinet questions. It had to deal with the condition of the 
Provinces or States nOlninally under the suzerainty of Tur.. 
key. It had then to deal with tbe populations of alien race 
and religion actually under Turkey's dOlninion. It had to 
take into its consideration the claims of tbe Greeks; that i
, 
of the kingdoIll of Greece for extended frontipr, and of the 
Greek populations under Turkey for a different SystCJll of 
rule. 
-'inally, it had to deal with the Turkish p08i
ssion8 in 
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____\sia. The great object of most of the stateslnen \vho \vere 
concerned in the preparation of the Treaty \vhich came of 
the Congress, waR to open for the Christian populations of 
the south-east of Europe a way into gradual self-develop.. 
IDPnt and independence. But, on the other hand, it must 
he owned that tbe object of some of the Po\vers, and espe"' 

ially, we are afraid, of the English Government, wa
 rather 
to maintain the Ottoman Government than to care for the 
future of the Ohristian races. These two influences, acting 
and counteracting on each other, produced the Treaty of 
Berlin. That Treaty recognized the complete independence 
of Roumania, of Servia, and of Montenegro, subject only to 
certain stipulations with regard to religious equality in each 
of these States. To Montenegro it gave a seaport and a 
slip of territory attaching to it. Thus one great object of 
the mountaineers was accomplished. They were able to 
reach the sea. The Treaty created, north of the Balkans, 
a State of Bulgaria: a much smaller Bulgaria than that 
sketched in the Treaty of San Stefano. Bulgaria was to be 
a self:.governing State, tributary to the Sultan and owning 
his suzerainty, but in other respects practically independent. 
It was to be governed by a Prince whom the population 
were to elect, \vith the assent of the Great Powers and the 
confirmation of the Sultan. It was stipulated that no mem- 
ber of any reigning dynasty of the Great European Powers 
should be eligible as a candidate. South of the Balkans, 
the Treaty created another and a different kind of State, 
under the name of Eastern Roumelia. That State ,vas to 
remain under the direct political and military authority of 
the Sultan, but it was to have, as to its interior condition, 
a sort of "adlninistrative autonomy," as the favorite diplo. 
matic phrase then was. East Roumelia was to be ruled by 
a Christian Governor, and there was a stipulation that the 
Sultan should not employ any irregular troops, such as the 
Circassians and the Bashi-Bazouks, in the garrisons of the 
frontier. The European Powers were to arrange in concert 
with the Porte for the organization of this new State. As 
regarded Greece, it was arranged that the Sultan and the 
King of the IIellenes were to come to some understanding 
for a modification of the Greek frontier, and that if they 
could not arrange this between themselves" the Great Pow- 
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ers were to have the right of offering, that i
 to Hay, in plain 
words, of insisting on, 1}heir lue(liation. "fLe 
ultau al
o un. 
dert\.)ok "scrupulously to apply to Crete the organic la,v of 
1868." Bosnia and the IIcrzegovina were to be occupied 
and adnlinistered by Austria. Roumania undertook, or in 
other words was cornpelled to undertake, to return to l
us4 
sia that portion of Bessarabian territory which had been de... 
tached from I{ussia by the Treaty of Paris. Roumania ,vas 
to receive in compensation SOlne islands forming the Delta 
of the Danube, and a portion of the Dobrudscha. As re.. 
garded Asia, the Porte was to cede to Russia Ardahan, 
Kars, and Batoum, with its great port on the Black Sea. 
The "-rreaty of Berlin gave ri
e to keen and adverse criti- 
cisrn. 
Iuch cornplaillt ,vas made of the curious arrange- 
nlent which divided the Bulgarian populations into two 
separate States under wholly different systems of govern- 
ment. This, it was said, is only the example of the Con. 
gress of Paris over again. It is just such another futile at.. 
tempt as that which was made to keep the Danubian prin- 
cipalities separate from each other in the hope of thereby 
diminishing tbe influence of Russia, and securing greater 
influence for Turkey. The simple and natural arrangement, 
it was urged, would have been to unite the wþole of these 
populations at once under one form of government. To that, 
it was insisted, they must come in the end, and the interval 
of separation is only more likely to be successfully employ- 
ed by Russia in spreading her influence, because each divis- 
ion of the population is so small as to be unable to offer 
any effective resistance to her advances. On the other hand, 
it \\Tas argued by the supporters of the Treaty that the Bul- 
garian question was not so simple and straightforward as 
might have been supposed; that there was ;t considerable 
variety of races, of religions, and of interests enclosed in 
what some people chose to call Bulgaria, and that no better 
arrangement could be found than to keep one portion still 
under the protection of the Porte, while allowing to the 
other something that might almost be styled independence. 
The arrangement which gave Bosnia and IIerzegovina to 
the occupation of Austria became afier\vard the subject of 
sharp controversy. The Prime 4 minister himself at a later 
da y actually declared that this step was taken in order to 
11.-39 
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put another Power, not Russia, on the high - road to Con.. 
stalltinople if the succession to the Porte should ever be.. 
come vacant. 011 the other hand, Austrian statesmen them- 
selves denied that any such intention "Tas in the mind of 
tbe Emperor of Austria. 'fhey insisted that the occupation 
,vas accepted by Austria out of no feeling of individual ad- 
vantage, but, on tbe contrary, at I11uch inconvenience and 

ome sacrifice, and solely in the interest of the common 
peace of Europe. Very bitter, indeed, was the controversy 
provoked by the surrender to I{ussia of the Bessarahian 
territory taken f."om bel' at the tinle of the Crimean War. 
Roumania, the gallant and spirited little State which haJ 
thriven surprisingly under her ue,v system of government, 
was thus plundered in order to satisfy Russia's self-love. 
Russia had 
et her heart upon recovering every single one 
of the advantages, real or only non1Ïnal, ,vhich she had been 
con1pelled to sacrifice at the close of the Crimean War. 
This was the last remnant of the victory obtained over her 
at so Jnuch cost and after such a struggle by the combined 
Po\verF. of the West. No,,, she had regained everything. 
The Black Sea ,vas open to her ,var-vessels, and its shores 
to bel' arsenals. The last slight trace of Crimean humilia- 
tion was effaced in the restoration of the territory of Bessa. 
rabia. Profound disappointment ,vas caused among many 
European populations, as well as among the Greeks them- 
selveR, by the arrangelnents for the rectification of the Greek 
frontier. Tbe impression left in the minds of the Greek del. 
egates was that the influence of the Engli
h l\Iinisters had 
in every instance been given in favor of Turkey and against 
the claims of Greece. Thus, speaking roughly, it may be 
said that the effect of the Congress of Berlin on the mind of 
Europe was to make the Christian populations of the south... 
east believe that their friend ,vas Russia and their enemies 
were England and Turkey; to make the Greeks believe that 
France ,vas their especial friend, and that England was their 
enemy; and to cr
ate an uncomfortable impression every.. 
,vhere that the ,vhole Congress was a prearranged business, 
a transaction "Tith a foregone conclusion, a dramatic per.. 
fornlance carefully rehearsed before in all its details, and 
merely enacted as a pageant on the Berlin stage. 
The latter impression was converted into a conviction by 
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certain subsequent revélations. It. came out that Lord Bea.. 
consfield and Lord Sali
bury had been entering into secret 
engagement8 both with Russia and with 'rurkey. rfhe se. 
cret engagcluent with Russia was the occasion of a good 
deal of scandal. The secret engagement was prematurely di- 
vulged by the heedlessness or the treachery of a person ,who 
had been called in at a small temporary rate of pay to assist 
in copying despatches in the Foreign Office. The authen- 
ticity of his revelation was denied, in the first instance, with 
what appeared to be genuine earnestness, but it came out 
tbat the denial was a mere quibble as to the meaning of 
the word" authentic." The version of the agreement thus 
prenlaturely publisbed by the Globe, a London evening 
paper, was to all intents and 'purposes perfèctly genuine. 
The secret Treaty proved to be aln10st exactly as it had 
been described in ad vance. It was signed at the Foreign 
Office on May 30th, SOlne days before Prince Bismarck is- 
sued his invitation to the Congress. It was a memorandum 
determining the points on which an understanding had been 
come to between Russia and Great Britain, and a ,mutual 
engagement for the English and Russian plenipotentiaries 
at the Congress. It bound England to put up with the 
handing back of Bessarabia and the cession of tbe port of 
Batoum. It conceded all the points in advance which the 
English people believed tbat their plenipotentiaries bad 
been making brave struggle for at Berlin. Lord Beacons- 
field had not then frightened Russia into accepting the Con- 
gress on his terms. The call of the Indian troops to Malta 
had not done the business; nor the reserves, nor tbe vote of 
the six millions. Russia had gone into the Congress because 
I.Jord Salisbury had made a secret engageInent with her that 

he should have what she specially wanted. 1."he Congress 
1'laS only a piece of pompous and empty ceremonial. 
Another secret engagement was that entered into with 
l"urkey. The English Government undertook to guarantee 
to Turkey her Asiatic possessions against all invasion on 
condition that Turkey handed over to England the island 
of Cyprns for her occupation. Lord Beaconsfield afterward 
explained that Cyprus ,vas to be used as " a place of arms ;" 
in other words, .England had no,v formally pledged herself 
to defeud anù secure Turkey against all invasion or aggres- 
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iOll, and occupied C:yprus in order to have a more effectnal 
vantage-ground fronl which to carryon this project. "rhe 
i1.iffer
nce, therefore, bet,v
cn the policy of the ConRervn.tivc 
Governrnent and the policy of the Liberals was no,v thrown 
iuto the strongest possible relief. Mr. Gladstone, and those 
who thought with him, bad always Inade it a principle of 
their policy that England had no special and separate inter c 

st in maintaining the independence of Turkey. Lord Bea- 
consfield now declared it to be the cardinal principle of his 
policy that England special1y, England above all, was con- 
cerned to nUliJ1taln tbe integrity and the independence of 
the Turkish Empire; that, in fact, the security of Turkey 
was as luncb part of the duty of Englisb statesmanship as 
the security of the Channel Islands or of Malta. 
For the lnoment the policy of Lord BeaeonRfield seemed 
to be entirely in the ascpndant. His return borne was cele.. 
brated \vith pomp and circumstance befitting the tempera- 
n1ent of the statesman, if not indeed quite becoming of Ruch 
an occasion. The Prime-minister got a great public recep- 
tion in IJondon. Crowds awaited him at the rai]way sta- 
tion, which was gaudily decorated and bedizened for the 
occasion. He made a conquering hero's progress through 
the streets. Arrived at the Foreign Office, he addressed 
from the windows an excited and tumu]tuous crowd, and he 
proelaimed, in words ,vhich became memorable, that he had 
hrought back" Peace with Honor." This, so far as human 
eye can yet see, was the clim
x of that strange career. 
From the day when Mr. Disraeli first addressed the electors 
of Wycombe, from the day "'Then his first speech was hootcil 
and laughed at in the House of Commons, up to this tri- 
unlphal reception in the streets of London, and this oration 
from the windows of the Foreign Office, what a distance he 
had traversed ! Years of struggle against what seemed al- 
n108t insurmountable difficulties; years of steady faith in 
1. inlself undisturbed by almost universal ridicule; years of 
::,i
e and fall, of action and reaction, of success and disaster, 
i-l:1d conducted hin} appropriately to this climaxo At this 
nloment he was probably tlJe Inost conspicuous public man 
in the \vorld, unless we make one single exception in favor 
of Princc Bhnnarck. He had attained to a position of almost 
unrivalled popularity in England. Not oven in his most 
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\Jcccssful days was Lord Palmerston ever pursued by 
uch 
a clamor of noisy public acclamation. "fhe head of the 
English Prime-minister might ,veIl have been turned as he 
stood at the ,vindo,v of the Foreign Office and addressed 
his few oracular words to the crowd, and heard the wild 
cheering which follo"Ted, and kne,v that all the world had 
its eyes then fixed on that single figure. He ought to have 
followed classic ad vice, and sacrificed at that moment his 
dearest possession to the gods. No man without sacrifice 
could buy the lease of such a position, and the endurance of 
such a success. 

Iean\vhile, so far as could be judged by external symp< 
toms, and in the rnetropolis, Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
were dO\\?Il to their lowest depth, their very zero of unpopu- 
larity. rrhe London morning nèwspapers, with the one con- 
spicuous exception of the Daily NeV)S, were entirely on the 
side of Lord Beaconsfield. Indeed, '\vith the exception of 
the .Daily Nëws, the Spectator, and the Echo, there were no 
metropolitan papers of any literary narne, no papers lying 
on club tables, which bad not declared themselves enlphati- 
cally in support of Lord Beaconsfield against 1\'11". Gladstone. 
The cheap \veekly papers, which "\vere read by hundreds of 
thousands of the working population, were not known to 
the calculations of society. Nor did society concern itself 
much about the public opinion of the provinces. In the 
Midland Counties, and still more especially in the north of 
England, the condition of public fe(lling ,vas somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of London. In the provinces men examined 
more coo11 y the political conditions. They were not carried 
away by the gossip of the IIouse of Commons and the clubs, 
and the influence of that which in Loudon is called society. 
In the provinces, on the "\vhole, Liberalism still relnained pop- 
ular. Mr. G1adstone would still have been sure of the cheers 
af a great provincial meeting. But there caIne a day in 
London when, passing \vith his \vife through one of the 

treets, he was cornpelled to seek the shelter of a friendly 
hall- door in order to escape from the threatening demon.. 
strations of a littJp nlob of patriots boisterously returnin
 
from a Jingo carnival. 
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DURING tho excitement caused by the preparations for 
the Congress of Berlin a long career came quietly to a close. 
On 1\iay 28th, 1878, Lord Russell died at his residence, Pem- 
broke Lodge, Richmond. He may be said to have faded 
out of life, to have ceased to live, rather than to have died, 
80 quiet, gradual, ahnost imperceptible was the passing 
a,vay. Not many days before his death, on :ftlay 9th, a dep- 
utation of representative and distinguished N on-conforlllists 
had ,vaited upon him to present him with an address on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, a reform of ,vhich he was the great 
promoter. Lord Russell was not able to receive the depu- 
tation; his wife and son spoke for him. He had not for 
some time taken any active part in public affairs. We have 
already in this book spoken of his political career as closed. 
Now and then SOlne public event aroused his attention, and 
he addressed a letter to one of the ne,vspapers. fIe wrote 
as a man speaks, who, sinking quietly and gradually into 
death, is suddenly roused to interest in the affairs of the liv- 
ing by catching some words of a halt:whispered conversa- 
tion around him, and who murmurs some sentences of faint 
relllonstrance or advice. There was son1ething strangely 
pathetic in these utterances, ,vith their imperfect applica- 
tion to the actual condition of thiugs arouud, and the testi- 
mony they bore to the fading man's inextinguishable inter- 
est in the progress of living history. To the last moments 
of his life Lord Russell refused to surrender 'v holly his con- 
cern in the affairs of nlen. "fhe world listened respectfully 
to these f(,w occaRional ,vor<1s from one who had borne a 
leader'R part in ROtHe of the greatest political struggles of 
the century, anrl who stiH, from the very edge of the grave, 
was anxious to offer his whisper of counselor of,v:1rlJing. 
Noone felt bound to weigh too carefully tbe sub
talltial 
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and practical value of the advice, under the altered condi. 
tions of that actual time to which Lord Russell could hard- 
ly be said to belong any lllore. His had been on the whole 
a great career. He had not only lived through great 
changes; he had helped to accomplish some of the greatest 
changes his time had kno\vn. IIis life was 
ingular]y un. 
selfish. lIe was often eager and pushing where he believed 
that he sa\v his ,vay to do sonlething needful, and Inen con- 
founded the zeal of a cause with tbe eagerness of personal 
alnbition. He never eared for money, and his original rank 
raised him above any possible consideration for enhaneed 
social distinction. lIe had Inade many mistakes; but those 
who knew hinl best prized n10st highly both his political 
capacity and his personal character. IIis later years ,vere 
made happy and smooth by an that the love of a household 
could do. He had lost a son, a young man of much politi- 
cal promise, Lord An1berley, \vho died in 1876; but, on tbe 
,vhole, he had suffered less in his later time than is common- 
ly the lot of those who live to extrelne old age. The tinle 
of his death ,vaR in a certain sense appropriate. Hi
 public 
career had just begun at the titue of the Congress of Vienna ; 
it closed "rith the preparations for the Congress of Berlin. 
Why did not Lord Beaconsfield sacrifice to the gods his 
dearest possession, his political lTIajority, imtnediately after 
the triun1phal return from Berlin? The opinion of nearly 
all ,vho pretended to form a judgment was, that at that 
time the great majority of the constituents \vere with him. 
He seemed to have reached the zenith of his o,vn power, 
and to have accomplished that object \vhieh is held so dear 
by a certain class of Englishmen, that of lllaking the influ. 
ence of England predominant over the councils of Europe. 
It is said that he was strongly advised by sOlne of his north- 
ern supporters not to put the country then to the cost of a 
general election. Trade had been depressed for some tinle. 
The depression was due, in the :first instance, to causes which 
had 110 concern with politics, but it had, of course, been 
nlade rnueh deeper by the anxiety and uneasiness which the 
too enterprising policy of the Government kept alive in 
these eountries. It wa
, therefo)'p, strongly pressed on Lord 
Bea('on
fiel(l that, especially in the northern counties, where 
he hart lnany influential 
11 pporters, the drain caused by bad 
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trade had been so heavy that it would be unfail" to hasten a 
dissolution, and thus iUlpose large and at that time unnec- 
essary cost on the constituencies. Whatever the reason 
may have been, the expected dissolution did not take place, 
and from that time Lord Beaconsfield never had any chance 
of a successfgl appeal to the country. From that time the 
popularity of his Government began to go do,vn and down. 
l\lany things were against them for which they were not re- 
Rponsible, many things for which they had made themselves 
distinctly responsible. The badness of trade and the gen- 
eral depression were no fault of theirs to begin with, but, as 
we have just said, they aggravated every evil of this kind 
by the strain on which they kept the expectation of the 
country. Their domestic policy had not been successful. 
They had attempted many large measures, and failed to 
carry them through. '-fhey had not satisfied the country 
party, to \vhom they owed so much. The n1alt-tax remain- 
ed a grievance, as it had been for generatiolls. rfhe Gov- 
ernnlent had got into trouble with the lIonle Rule party. 
Mr. Butt had been failing in physical power and in influence 
for sonle time. His place as a leader bad long been prac- 
tical1y disputed by 1\1:r. Parnell, and was evidently about to 
be taken by hinl. Mr. Parnell, a young man but lately come 
into Parliament, soon proved hilnself the most remarkable 
politician 'v ho had arispn on the field of Irish politics since 
the day \vhen John 
Iitchel was conveyed a"vay froIn Dub.. 
lin to Berrnuda. The tactics adopted by 1\11". Parnell an- 
noyed and di
credited the Government. Good-natured Inen 
of respectable ability and no great force of character, like 
Sir Stafford N orthcote, ,vere wholly unable to cope with tbe 
l)ertinacity and policy of such an antagonist. The country 
blanlcd the :N1inistry, it scarcely knew why, for the manner 
in which the policy called obstructive had been allo,ved to 
come into force. It was evident that a new chapter in Irish 
agitation was opening, and those who disliked the prospect 
felt inclined to lay tbe blame on the GoverUluent, as if
 be- 
cause th0Y happened to be in office, they 111ust be respoIlsi- 
hIp for everything that took plaee (luring their official rE?ig-l1. 
All these inf1u
nceR eOIubined \\rere telling against l..ord 
Reaconsfiel(l's adnlinistration. PcrhapH, had he hecn still 
in the Ilousc of Conlmolls, and still in the possession of his 
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full physical vigor, he nlight have done sOlnething to Inain.. 
tain the credit of his (jovernnlent. But ill tbe quiet shelter 
of the flouse of Lords he conlfl only no\v and then make a 
show speech, in ,vhich he usually succeeded in convincing 
the public of his entire independence and isolation from the 
policy and the purposes of his colleagues. Scarcely ever 
,vas a J\Iinisterial explanation of any important part of the 
Goverilluent policy given in the House of COlnn1011s without 
its being followed by some explanation breathing a totally 
different spirit, and conveyed in utterly different ,vords, 
fronl the lips of Lord Beaconsfield. In the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Stafford N orthcote and 1\11'. Cross almost invaria- 
bly endeavored to minimize and reduce to the n10st practi- 
cable limits the objects of the foreign policy of the Govern- 
n1pnt. In the House of Lords, the Prinle-minister aln10st 
invariably endeavored to magnify his office and his n1Íssion, 
and to insist upon it that every step taken by hin1 in for- 
eign affairs waR part of a great, ne,v, anI bitious, and in1pe- 
rial policy. Most of aU, the Ministry suffered froln the effect 
produced upon the country by the slnaller wars into which 
they had plunged. 
'rhe first of these was the invasion of Afghanistan. This 
was part of the great Imperial policy ,vhich Lord Lytton 
was sent to carry out in India. The Government deter- 
mined to send a mi
sion to Shere Ali, one of the sons of Dost 
Mahonled, and then the ruler of Cabul. During the titne 
when it was still uncertain whether England and Ru
sia 
would not be at war, the Russian Government appear to 
have sent an envoy of their own to Cabul with the object, 
no doubt, of obtaining the direct or indirect assistance of 
Shere Ali. The English Government determined to guard 
against possible danger for the future by establishing a dis- 
tinct and paramount influence in Afghanistan. Shere Ali 
strongly objected to receive cither a mission or a permanent 
Resident. The mission "Tas sent forward. It was so nu- 
merous as to look rather like an army than an embassy. It 
started from Pesha\vnr on Septernber 21st, 1878, but ,vas 
stopped on the frontier by an officer of Shere Ali, who ob- 
jected to its passing through until he had received authori- 
ty from his lnaster. This delay was Inagnifieù, by the nf\WS 
first received here, into an insolent rebuff: The unlucky 
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performance ".rhich bad been attempted in France, in 1870, 
was by ehance, or error, or purpose, enacted over again on a 
sInal1 sc-ale ill England. The English Envoy ,vas made to 
play the part of the French Ambassador, and the passion of 
tbe English people for the InOlnent became inflamed with 
the idea of an insult to the English flag. The Envoy \vas 
ordered to go on, and before long the rnission ,vas turned 
into an invasion. The Afghans made but a poor resistance, 
and the English troops soon occupied Cabul. Shere Ali fled 
froln his capital. One portion of our forces occupied Can- 
dahar. Lord Beaconsfield announced that the object of 
the invasion in Afghanistan was satisfactorily accomplish- 
ed; that England was no\v in possession of the three great 
high \\Tays ,vhich connected Afghanistan \vith India; tbat he 
hoped the country would long relnain in possession of them, 
and that it had secured a frontier ,vhich ,vonld render the 
Indian Empire inyulnerable. Shere Ali died, and Yakoob 
I{han, his son, becalne his successor. Yakoob Khan present- 
ed hiIllself at the British camp, which hail now been estab- 
lished at Gandanlak, a place between J ellalabad and Cabul. 
Here the Treaty of Gandamak was signed on May 5th, 187!}. 
The Indian Government undertook by this Treaty to pay 
the Ameer Æ60,OOO a year, and the .LllneCr ceded, or appear- 
ed to cede, what Lord Beaconsfield callert tbe "scientific 
frontier," and agreed to adulit a British representative to 
reside in Cabu!. On those conditions he was to be support- 
ed against any foreign enemy with nloney and arms, and if 
necessary, with men. Hardly had the country ceased clap- 
ping its hands and exulting over the quiet establishment of 
an English Resident at Oabul, ,,"'hen a telegram arrived an- 
nouncing that the events of November, ] 841, had repeated 
themselves in that city. The tragedy of Sir Alexandpr 
Burnes ,va
 enacted over again. Down almost to it
 small- 
est Jetails that terrible drama was played once more. Only 
the actors were ne\v. .i\ popular rising took place in Cabul 
exactly as bad happened in 1841. Sir Louis Cavagnari, the 
English Envoy, and all, or nearly all, the members of his 
staff were murdered. There "Tas nothing to be done for it 
but to invade Cabul over again, and take vengeance for the 
rnassacre of the English officflrH. Thp British troops bur.. 
}"ied up, fought their way ,vith their usual 
nccess, and on 
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the Christn1as-eve of 1879 Cabnl was again enterpd. Y3. 
koob Khan, aceu
ed of cornplicity in tho massacre, \vas sent 
as a prisoner to India, pos
Úbly, as was then thought, to 
await his trial for a share in the nlurder. Cahul \\'as OCC[1- 
pied, but not possessed. The English Government held in 
their po\ver just as much of Afghanistan as they could cov- 
er \vith their encan1pments. They held it for just so long 
as they kept the encampments standing. The Treaty of 
Gandalnak was, of course, nothing but waste paper. The 
scientific frontier had not even been defined. It "'''as to 
have been provided for in a supplen1entary document to 
the Treaty, \v hich was to set forth its precise line and ex- 
tent. This part of the business was never accolnplished, 
and the tern1S of the bond, so far as they had an y real 
existence at all, \vere ,vashed off the paper in the blood 
of Sir Louis Ca vagnari. 'Ve had got into Afghanistan. 
There no\v ren1ained a far greater difficulty-to get out of 
it. " Blood will have blood," says lVlacbeth. 
The war in South Africa was, if possible, less justifiable. 
It wa
 also, if possible, lnore disastrou
. The region which 
,ve call South Africa consisted of several States, native and 
European, under various forms of authority. Cape Colony 
ana Natal ,vere for a long time the only English dominions. 
'l-'he Orange 
'ree State and the Transvaal I{epublic were 
Dutch settlements. In 1848 the British Government had 
established its authority over tbe Orange River territory, 
but it afterward transferred its powers to a provisional Gov- 
ernment of Dutch origin. The Transvaal was a Dutch Re- 
public with which we had until quite lately no direct con- 
nection. In 1852 the English Government resolved that its 
operations and its responsibilities in South Africa should be 
limited to Cape Colony and Natal, and distinctly recog- 
nized the independence of the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal Republic. Besides these States of what we may 
call European origin, there were a great many native com- 
munities, some of which had enough of organization to be 
almost regarded as States. The Raffirs, as we all know, 
had often given us trouble before. The supposed insur- 
rection of l..angalibalele had been suppressed in 1874 with 
great spverity, and TAangalibalele had hilnself been captured, 
tried, and inlprisoned. The almost universal opinion of in.. 
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dependent observers was that Langalibalele had not intend- 
ed insurrection, aud that he had been unfairly and unjust.ly 
dealt "rith. It is ilnportant to nlcntion the fact here, be- 
cause there can be no doubt that the treatillent of Langali.. 
balele had considerable influence on the nlinds of others of 
the native chiefs. The most powerful tribe in South Africa 
\vas that of the Zulus. Natal ,vas divided from Zulu terri- 
tory only by the l
iver Tugela. 1."he ruler of the Zulu tribe} 
Cete,vayo, o\ved his throne to a great victory \vhich he ob- 
tained over his brother, 'v ho was killed in th
 battle along 
with sOHle three thousand of his adherents. Cete,vayo was 
much inclined to a cordial alliance with the English, and 
was, anxious to receive his crown as a kind of gift at our 
hands. Although he did not owe his power in any direct 
sense to us, yet he ,vent through a form, in which our Rep- 
resentatives bore their part, of accepting his crown at the 
hands of the English Sovereign. He was often involved 
in disputes with the Boers, or Dutch-descended occupants 
of the Transvaal Republic. Other native tribes were still 
more directly and often engaged in quarrels \vith the Boers. 
The Transvaal Republic made \var upon one of the greatest 
of these African Chiefs, Secocoeni, and had the worst of it 
in the struggle. The Republic was badly managed in ev- 
ery way. Its military operations were a total failure; its 
exchequer was ruined; there seemed hardly any chance of 
maintaining order within its frontier, and the })rospect ap- 
}Jeared at the time to be that its South African enemies 
would overrun the whole of the Republic; would thus 
come up to the borders of the English States, and possibly 
nlight soon involve the English settlers themselves in war. 
Under these conditions a certain number of disappointed or 
alarmed inhabitants of the Transvaal made some kind of in- 
direct proposition to England that the Republic should be 
annexed to English territory. Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
,vas sent out by England to ascertain whether this offer 
was gen uine and national. He seeIns to have been entire- 
ly mistaken in his appreciation of the condition of things. 
Acting under the impression that the Boers were willing to 
accept English authority, he boldly, one might say lawless- 
ly, declared the Republic a portion of the dominions of 
Great Britain. l\Ican \v hile, there had Lecn a dispute going 
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on for a long tinle bct,veen Cetewayo, the Zulu King, and 
the Transvaal R
public about a certain disputed strip of 
land. The dispute was referred to the arbitration of Eng- 
land, with wbom Cetewayo was then on the most friendly 
terms. }1-'our English arbitrators decided that the disputed 
strip of territory properly belonged to the Zulu nation. 
Meanwhile:1 Sir Bartle Frere ,vas sent out as Lord I-ligh 
Commissioner. From the moment of his appearance on the 
scene the whole state of affairs seems to have undergone a 
cOlnplete cbange. Sir Bartle Frere kept back the award of 
the arbitrators for several lllonths, unwilling to hand over 
any new territory unconditionally to Cete,vayo, wholn he 
regarded. as a dangerous enelny and an unscrupulous des- 
pot. During this time a hostile feeling was growing up in 
the luind of Cetewayo. It was not mere enmity; it was 
chieH y a fear that SOlne treachery was being planned against 
him. He could not but see that a total change had taken 
place in the demeanor of the English I{epresentatives since 
the occupation of the Transvaal. He bad constantly before 
his mind the fate of 
angalibalele. fIe appears to have 
really become mastered by the conviction that the English 
were determined to find a pretext for making war on him, 
for annexing his territory, and for sending him to prison, as 
had been done to Langalibalele. When such a feeling as 
this exists on one side or the other, it is easy to imagine that 
cause of complaint must soon arise. On the English side 
there was an inclination to regard as 
ffensive preparations 
which Cete\vayo insisted he Dleant purely as measures of 
defence. Sir Bartle Frere was a man who had many times 
rendered great service to England. lIe had been Chief 
COlnmissioner in Scinde from 1852 to 1859, and had shown 
great ability and energy during the Indian J\Iutiny. Since 
that he had been one of the Council of the Viceroy of India; 
he had been for some years Governor of Bonlbay, and he 
had been appointed to the Council of the Secretary of the 
State here at home. lIe had been sent upon an important 
mission to tIle Sultan of Zanzibar in 1872, the object of which 
was to endeavor to obtain the suppression of the slave-trad(1, 
and he succecd(\d. The Rultan entered into a treaty for th(\ 
putting down of the trade, and cOIning to T.Jondon in 1875 
was the slnall "ful vus leo" or "tawny lion ,., of a season. 
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Sir Bartle lfrere seems to have been really filled with that 
imperial instinct about which other men only talked. He 
seems to have had in birn something of the Cromwell, COIll- 
bined, perhaps, "\vith a good deal of the William Penn. flis 
\vas a strong nature, \vith an imperious will and an inex- 
haustible energj. He was undoubtedly conscientious and 
high-principled according to his lights. Given a great field 
of action, it is possible that be might have made a deep mark 
upon the history of his time. The fortune which lately con- 
fined his energies to South .i\frica turned almost into the 
ridiculous what rnight, under more favorable conditions, 
have been the sublilne. He appears to have been influenced 
by two strong arubitions: to spread tbe Gospel, and to ex- 
tend the territory of England. It is said that in Asia he 
sa\v little opportunity for prorllulgating Christianity, and 
that he yearned for Africa as a more promising scene for 
such a labor. In Africa his mind appears to have become 
at once possessed with the con viction that, alike for the safe- 
ty of the whites and the hnprovement of the colored races, 
it would be necessar)T to extend the government of England 
over the whole southern portion of that continent, and to 
efface the boundaries of native tribes by blending them all 
into one ilnperial confederation. 
Cetewayo seems to have had considerable military abil- 
ity and a certain degree of political intelligence. I-lis posi- 
tion made him a rival to Sir Bartle Frere's policy, and Sir 
Bartle Frere appeai8 to have made up his mind that these 
two stars were not to keep their motion in one sphere, and 
that South Africa was not to brook the double rule of the 
English C0111missioner and the Zulu King. Sir Bartle Frere 
kept the award of the four English arbitrators in his hands 
for some months without taking any action upon it, and 
when he did at length announce it to Cetewayo he accom- 
panied it ,vith an ultimatum declaring that the Zulu army 
must at once be disbanded and must return to their homes. 
This was, in point of fact, a declaration of war. The Eng- 
lish troops immediately invaded the Zulu country, and al- 
most the first news that reached England of the progress 
of the war was the story of the complete and terrible de- 
feat of an English force on J annary 22d, 1879. Not within 
the memory of any living man had so sudden and com. 
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plete a disaster fallen upon English arms. Englishmen 
were wholly unused to the very idea of English troops be- 
ing defeated in the field. The story that an English force 
had been surprised, outgeneralled, outfought, completely de- 
feated by half-naked savages, came on the country with 
a shock never felt since at least the time of the disaster8 
of Cabul and the Jugdulluk Pass. Of course, the disaster 
was retrieved. Lord Chelmsford, the Commander-in-chief 
(son of the Lord Chelmsford, just dead, who had been twice 
Lord Chancellor), only wanted time, in homely language, to 
pull himself together in order to recover his position. The 
war soon callIe to the end \vhich everyone must have ex- 
pected, first the defeat of the Zulu King, and then his capture. 
One Inelancholy incident made the war lllenlorable, not 
only to England, but to Europe. The young Frcnch Prince 
Louis Napoleon, \v ho had studied in English lllilitary schools, 
felt a strong desire to vary the sOlnewhat mournful monot- 
ony of his life by taking part in the campaign. lIe was in- 
fluenced in some measure by a desire to fight under the 
English flag; but it must be owned that he was influenced 
much more strongly by a wish to play to a French popular 
aud.ience. lIe persuaded himself that it would greatly in- 
crease his chances of recovering the throne of France if he 
could exhibit himself to the eyes of the French public as a 
bold and brilliant young soldier. He therefore seized the 
opportunity of the Zulu campaign to offer his services, and 
attach himself as a volunteer to Lord Chelnlsford's staff. 
During one of the episodes of the war be and some of his 
companions were surprised by a body of Zulus. Others 
escaped, but Prince Louis Napoleon ,vas killed. The ne\ys 
of his death created a great shock in England. Everyone 
was sorry for the young gallant life so uselessly thro,vn 
a\vay. Still Inore deep was the regret felt for the position 
of the bereaved mother. Hardly has any history a tale 
more tragic than hers. So sudden and splendid an eleva- 
tion, so brilliant a career, 80 complete a fall, such an accu- 
ululation of sorrow, is hardly equalled even in the story of 

Iaric Antoinette. N O\V. in the autumn of her life she was 
left absolutely alone. Youth, beauty, Ilnperial throne, hus- 
band, son, all \vere gone. It was natural that considerations 
such as these should throw a halo of meJ.q.qchol y romance 
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round the fate of the young Prince Louis Napoleon, and 
should rouse in this country an amount of sympathy ,vhich 
harsher critics condemned as sentimental, and even as n1aud- 
lin. It must he adnlitted that the poor young Prince fell 
in a quarrel which \vas not his, in which he had neither right 
nor duty to interfere, and which he had taken on himself 
with a purely personal and political motive. Princes in exile 
have many times borne arms in quarrels not their own. It 
is one of the privileges and one of the consolations of exile 
thus to be enabled to lend a helping hand to a foreign cause. 
But then the cause must be great and just; it must have 
some noble priuciple to inspire it. When the Orleanist 
Princes fought under the flag of the United States, they were 
contending for a principle dear to the lovers of freedom in 
every country in the ,vorld, a principle which it is the part 
of a Frencbluan as well as an American to sustain. But the 
Zulu ,val' was not in any sense a war of principle. It was 
not even a national English war. It ,vas not a war with 
\vhich the English people had any sympathy whatever. It 
was not even a war of which the English Governlnent ap- 
})roved. For it is a strange peculiarity of this chapter of 
our history that the policy of Sir Bartle Frere and the war 
in Zululand were condemned by no one 1110re strong1y than 
by the lnembers of bel" Majesty's Government in England. 
The despatches sent out to Sir Bartle Frere \vere constantly 
despatches of remonstrance and cOll1plaint, even of condem., 
nation. When Prince Louis Napoleon, therefore, thrust him. 
self into this quarrel, he withdrew hiluself frolll any just 
claim to general sympathy. Regret for the sudden extinc- 
tion of a young life of prolnise was but natural, and that re- 
gret ,vas freely given; but the verdict of the public remained 
unaltered. He had thrown away his life uselessly in a quar- 
rel which hrought no honor, and for a motive which was not 
ul1Relfi8h and ,vas not exalted.. 
Cete\vayo was captured and sent into imprisonment. His 
territory was divided among the leading native chieí
. A 
portion of it \vas given to an Englishnlan, John Dunn, ,vho 
had settled in tbe country very young, and who had becolne 
a sort of potentate among the Zulus. S(
cocoeni, another 
Sonth African chief, was also conquered ana captured; ana 
order in a certain sense might be said to reign in South Af 
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rica onc
 nlore. Nothing, however, that the Government 
had done was so unfortunate for them in popular estimation 
as the official sanction they were compelled to give to the 
policy of 
ir Bartle Frere. The war, although it had ended 
in a I Jractical success was none the less reaarded b y the EnC'l- 
, ;::, b 
lish vublic as 3, blunder and a disaster. ".rhe loss of English 
life had been terrible, and \vorse than the mere loss of life 
was the fact that lives had been thrown away to no purpose. 
Ilardly in any part of the country or :.unong any class of 
politicians was there the least sympathy felt 
"Jith the policy 
which had made the war. Quiet lookers-on began to feel 
that nowT at last the Imperialistic principle had reached ita 
anticlÍ1nax, that the Elizabethan revival was turned into a 
burlesque. Even the Afghan ent
rprise, objectionable though 
it \vas in almost every way, did not affect the popularity of 
the GoverUlnent so much as the Zulu war. The plain com- 
mon-sense of England held that Sir Bartle Frere, however 
high and conscientIous his 11lotives may have been, ,vas in 
the wrong from first to last, and that the cause of Cetewayo 
was, on the whole, a cause of fairness and of justice. The 
whole quarrel was so small, so miserable, tbat no pulse, even 
of Imperialistic veins, could stir with any exultation at the 
tidings of snpposed success. It seemed ignoble work for 
English soldiers to be engaged in a war against a simple 
savage like the Zulu King. Nor did anyone feel the least 
assurance that a permanent peace had been obtained for 
Southern Africa, even at the cost of all this shame and blood. 
The "rransvaal difficulty remained still unsettled. The na
 
tive tribes might at any tirlle or any chance coalesce in force 
8ufficient to oppose us. We were threatened everywhere 
\vith fresh and useless responsibilities. We had now an 
African Question as well as an Eastern Question. Even the 
music-halls of London rung with no plaudits to songs in 
praise of tbe South African canlpaign. England had gone 
into the ,var against her conscience; she came out of it not 
triumphant, but regretful and ashamed-a" victor that hath 
lost in gain." The attitude of the Governluent seemed one 
of mere penitence. Cetewayo in his prison looked a nluch 
more respectable figure for hiRtory than the l\Iinister whose 
unfoj"tunate task it was to defenu the policy which he had 
never approvt'd, but \vhich he had not strength of mind 
11.-40 
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enough firlul y to resist at the beginning. On the Govern- 
lnent fell tbe burden of Sir Bartle Frere's responsibilities, 
without Sir Bartle Frere's consoling and self-sufficing be.. 
lief in tbe justice of his cause and the genuineness of hifi1 
en terprise. 
The distress in the country was gro,ving deeper and deep- 
er day by day. Some of the most important trades ,vere 
suffering heavily. The winter of 1878 had been long and 
bitter, and there had been practically no summer. The lnan- 
ufacturing and luining districts almost everywhere over the 
country \vere borne down by the failure of business. The 
working-classes were in genuine distress. In Ireland there 
,vas a forecast of something almost approaching to famine. 
'Vhen distress affects tbe trade and the population of a coun- 
try, the first irnpulse is always to find fault ,vith the reign- 
ing Government. Lord Beaconsfield's supporters many times 
asked in anger and scorn \vhether her l\Iaje
ty's ministers 
\vere responsible for the had weather. The answer which 
most people gave, either in \\"ords or in thought, was sound 
in itR general logic. lIer l\Iajcsty's lllinisters, they said, arc 
not responsible for the seasons, but they are responsible for 
a policy which adds to bad seasons tbe burden of unneces- 
sary wars. 
The authority of tbe Governlnent in the House of Com- 
mons ,vas greatly shaken. Sir Stafford N orthcote had not 
the strength necessary to make a successful leader. Like 
most men ,vho want natural firmness, he occasionally put 
forth little efforts of a sort of petulant determination. lIe 
generally tried to be strong where he should have been yield- 
ing, and was alrnost invariably compelled to be yielding 
where he ought to have been strong. The result was that 
the Ilouse of Commons was becoming demoralized. The 
Government brought in a scheme for university education 
in Ireland, which was nothing better than a mutilation of 
1\lr. Gladstone's rejected bill. It ,vas carried through both 
IIouses in a few weeks, because the Government were anx
 
ious to do something which might have the appearance of 
conciliating the Irish people without going far euough in 
that ùirection to estrange their Conservative supporters. 
The meaRure thus devised had exactly the opposite effect 
froln that which was intended. It estranged a good many 
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Conservative supporters; it roused a new feeling of hostility 
among the Non-conformists, and it did not concede enough 
to the demands of the Irish Catholics to be of any use in 
the way of conciliation. It was plain that the mandate, 
to use a }i'rench phrase, of the Parliament was nearly out. 
The session of 1879 was its sixth session; it would only be 
possible to have one session more. Louder and louder grew 
the cry from the Liberal side for the Government at once to 
go to the country. An argument more ingenious than sub- 
stantial was got np to show that a government is bound to 
dissolve before the legal mandate of the Parlialnent has run 
out. 
Ir. Gladstone, in especial, endeavored to prove that 
there ought always to be a kind of spare session left-a re- 
serve session, which the Government might use if they were 
driven by actual necessity, but \\rhich as a rule should not 
be turned to any account. In other words, 1\11". Gladstone 
contended that, if seven years be the legal mandate of a Par- 
liament, it should be an understood principle that a dissolu- 
tion should not be put off longer than the close of the sixth 
Ression. There seems nothing particularly satisfactory in 
the argument. It is reasonable to contend that the term 
of seven years is too long for the duration of a Parliament. 
There is much to be said in favor of compelling members to 
meet their constituents more often than once in seven years. 
The fact is, that no Parlialnent ever does last seven years. 
It n1ight be convenient and just to declare by legislation 
that its tenure shall be only for six, for five, or even for three 
years; but it certainly seems clear that, whatever be the 
legal term of a Parliament, it ought to be considered fairly 
within the right of a government not to dissolve before the 
expiration of tbe full time if no occasion should arise to call 
for a pron1 pter dissolution. 
In this particular instance, however, the persistency with 
\vhich the Government clung to their place began to look 
as if they were afraid to meet the chaHenge of the Liberals. 
The n10re tbey held back the n10re loudly and veheJnently 
was the challenge repeated. Many Liberals who declared 
that all th
y \vanted was to n1eet the Government at the 
hustings at once were probably in their hearts sOlne\vhat 
afraid of the r
sult of the encounter. But as Mr. (i-Iadstone 
bad again and again challenged the Government to appeal 
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to tbe country, all his followers, aud some who would not 
bave followed him if they could have helped it, were com- 
pelled to assume the appearance of an eagerness and cour- 
age equal to his, an
 to echo, in notes as little faltering as 
they could make theIn, his call of defiance to Lord Beacons- 
field. Thus the winter passed Oil. Two or three elections 
\vhich occurred meantime resulted in L'1vOr of the Conserva- 
ti Yes. Constituencies became divided into unexpected sec- 
tions or factions. In one remarkable case-that of the South- 
wark election-very little interest apparently was taken by 
the Liberals. The candidate they put forward was not a 
man to excite enthusiasm or even interest. The Conserva- 
t.ive candidate, 1\11". Clark, was a man of ability, character, 
and influence, and the result was a remarkable victory for 
the Conservative side. About this time, then, there was a 
little renewal of confidence among the friends of Lord Bea- 
consfield, and a 
udden sinking of the spirits among most 
of the Liberals. Pat
iament met in February, and the Gov- 
ernment gave it to be I1nderstood that they intended to 
have what one of t!:J.êID called" a fair working session." 
Suddenly, however, they made up their minds that it would 
be convenient to accept 1\11". Gladstone's challenge, and to 
dissolve in the Easter holidays. The dissolution took place 
on March 24th, 1880, and the elections began. 
The result cannot be better described than in the words 
of Lord Beaconsfield himself, in the celebrated speech which 
depicted a sudden breakdown of the Liberal party in an 
attack upon Lord Derby's Government. We have quoted 
the ,vords before in the place to which they properly belong, 
but they will bear repetition in their ne\v application here. 
Only one ,vord needs to be changed; 've put in "ministerial" 
""here Lord Beaconsfield said "opposition." "It was like 
a convulsion of nature rather than any ordinary transaction 
of hurnan life. I can only liken it to one of those earth- 
quakes ,,,,hich take place in Calabria or Peru. There was 
a rumbling Inurmur, a groan, a 
hriek, a sound of distant 
thunder. "fhere ,vas a rent, a fissure in tbe ground, and 
then a vil1age disappearcd; then a tall tower toppled down; 
and the \"hole of the Tllinlstprial benchcH hccalne OTlP great 
diRsolving view of anarchy." For with thc very first day 
of the elections it ,vas evident that the Conservative Inajor.. 
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ity was already gone. Each succeeding day sho\ved more 
and Inore the change that had taken place in puhlic feeling. 
Dcleat \V38 turncd into di8astcr. Di8a8ter beealne utter rout 
and confusion. \Vhen the elections were over it was found 
that the Conservative party were nowhere. A luajority of 
some hundred and twenty sent the Liberals back into power" 
No Liberal stateslnen in our tinle ever before saw theln- 
selves sustained by such an army of followers. There was 
a morDent or two of hesitation-of delay. The Queen sent 
for Lord Hartington; she then sent for Lord Granville; but 
everyone knew in advance who \vas to corne into power at 
last. "fhe strife lately carried on Lad been the old duel be- 
tween two great men. Mr. Gladstone had stood up against 
Lord Beaconsfield for some yeai.s and fought him alone. lIe 
had dragged his party after him into rnany a danger. He 
had compelled them more than once to fight \vhere IHallY 
of them would fain have held back, and where none of ther)} 
saw any chance of victory. Now, at last, the battle had 
been given to his hands, and it ,vas a matter of necessity 
that the triumph should bring back to po,ver the man '\vhose 
energy and eloquence had inspired the struggle. The Queen 
sent for Mr. Gladstone, and a new chapter of English history 
opened, with the opening of \vhich this \vork has to close. 


CJIAPTER J.JXVII. 


THE LITERATURE OF TIlE REIGN: SECOND SURVEY. 


TilE later period \vhich '\ve have now to survey is more 
rich in scientific literature than that former period which 
,ve assumed to close with the Crimean ,var. In practical 
Rcience, as we have already shown, the advance made dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Victoria has been greater in lnany 
,vays t.han the advance made from the beginning of civi]iza- 
tion to that time. Sir Robert Peel travelled from Rome to 
I
ondon to assnme office as Prime-minister, exactly as Con- 
stantine travelle<l frorn York to Rome to become emperor. 
Each traveller had all that sails and horses could do for hinl, 
and no lllor',. i\ fe,v Y{1ars latpr Peel Inight have reachpd 
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I
ondoll frolH Ronle in AOllle forty-eight hourR. Sonlcthillg 
of the saine kind Inay he 
ai<l for econolllÍcal, poliLieal, and 
\vhat is no\v c.allell fSoc.Ía.l Hciencl" The ,,,hole of that systeln 
of legislative refornl which is founded on a recognition of the 
principles of humanity may be said to belong to our 0\\"11 
times. Our penal systems have undergone a thorough reform. 
J\fore than once it seemed as if the refornl were going to
 
far, and as if the tenderness to criminals were likely to prove 
an encouragelnent to crime. But, although there have been 
for this reason little outbursts of reaction every now and 
then, the growth of the principle of hunlanity has been 
steady, and the principle has taken firn1 and fixed root in 
our systems of penal legislation. Flogging in the army and 
navy lnay be said to be now wholly abolished. The sense- 
less and barbarous system ofirnprisonment for debt is aban- 
doned. "fhere is no Illore transportation of convicts. Care 
is taken of the lives and the health of WOlnen and children 
in all manner of employrnents. Schools are managed on sys.. 
tenlS of wise gentleness. Dothe boys flaB wou ld be an im- 
possible picture, even for caricature, in these later years. 
\Ve are perhaps at the beginning of a Inovenlent of legisla- 
tion which is about to try to the very utmost that right of 
State interference with individual action "rhich at one time 
it was the object of most of our legislators to reduce to its 
very narrowest proportions. It may be that this straining 
of the right of the majority over the n1Ïnority is destined to 
bring about in due course its reaction. But we do not think 
that" the survival of the fittest," the doctrine on which OUI- 
forefathprs acted more or less consciously in the edueation 
of children and the treatnlent of criminals, will ever again, 
within any time to whic.h speculation can safely reach, be 
adopted as a principle of our legislation. Much of the 
}lealthipr and more humane spirit prevailing in our social 
systems, in our criminal la ,vs, in the nlanagement of our 
schools, in the care of the State for the working-classes, for 
women, and for children, is undoubtedly due to the spread 
of that sound and practical Acientific teaching which began 
to make it known everywhpre that the recognition of the 
laws of health will always be found in the end to be a rec. 
ognition of the laws of morality. 
13ut, though the philosophy of thpse later days has proved 
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itself thus e
seJ)tially practical, it is to be observed that the 
great scientific controversy of tbe time is distinctly and 
purely Rpeculative. rrhe Dar\vinian theory, as it is com- 
monly, \ve will not say vulgarly, called, may be described 
as one of the most relnarkable facts in the history of its 
time. Dr. Charles R. Darwin, grandson of the author of 
"The Botanic Garden" and " Zoonomia," was born in 1809. 
lie sho\ved at an ear1r age great capacity as a naturaliRt. 
He accolnpanied as naturalist th{\ expedition of her J\Iaj- 
esty's ship Beagle for the survey of South America aHd the 
circulunavigation of the globe. This expedition occupied 
hinl nearly five years, and he returned to England in 1836. 
He published several studies in geology and in fossil spe- 
cies, and seelned to have Inade his n1ark as a naturalist of 
distinction, and nothing more. Charles l{night's "English 
Cyclopædia.," published in 1855, t\venty years after the re- 
turn of Dr. Dar\vin froIn his great voyage, speaks in high 
ternlS of his contributions to the sciences he studied, and 
adds: "]\;lr. Darwin is still in the prime of life, and may, 
therefore, be expected to contribute largely to the exten
ion 
of the sciences be has so successfully cultivated." If Mr. 
Dar\vin had died soon after that tinle the world would never 
have suspected that it had lost anything ITIOre than a high. 
]y promising naturalist. In 1859 appeared "The Origin of 
Species by means of Natural Selection; or, the Preservation 
of the Fayored Races in the Struggle of Life." The book 
had hardly been published \vh{1n it was found that a gr{1at 
crisis had been reached ill the history of science and of 
thought. The inl}Jortance of Darwin's" Origin of Species," 
regarded as a mere historical fact, is of at least as nluch im- 
portance to the \vorld as Comte's pn blication of his theory 
of historical developrnent. In these pages ,ve are consider- 
ing Darwin's theory and his work nlerely as historical faets. 
Weare dealing ,vith them as ,ve n1Ïght deal \vith the fàll 
-of a. (lynasty or the birth of a new State. The controversy 
which hroke out ,vhen the" Origin of Species" was publish... 
ed has been going on ever since wit.hout the slightest sign 
of dimini
hing arilor. It spread alnlost through all society. 
It \,yas heard froln the pulpit and froln the platform; it raged 
in the seipntific- anil unscientific Inagazine
. It "ras trump(
ted 
in the npwr
pape1"s 
 it. lnade one of the stock subjects of talk 
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in tbe dinil1g--roolH ana the smoking-rOOll1; it tittered ovet 
the tea-table. 1\11'. Da.r\\rin's central idea. ,vas t.ha.t the vari.. 
ous species of plants and anill1als, instead of being each spe.. 
cially created and in1111utable, are continually undergoing 
111odification and change through a process of adaptation, by 
virtue of ,vhich snch varieties of the species as are in any 
\\
ay better fitted for the rough ,york of tbe struggle for ex.. 
i
tence are enabled to survive and nlultiply at tbe expense of 
the others. Mr. Dar,,
in considers this principle, with, indeed, 
sOlne other and less Ï1n port-ant causes, capable of explaining 
the lnanner in ,vhich all existing types may have descend- 
ed from one or a very fe\v low forms of life. All animals, 
beasts, birdR, reptiles, insects have descended, he contends, 
fronl a very limited number of progenitors, and he holds that 
analogy points to the belief that all animals and plants what- 
ever have descended from one common prototype. The 
idea that man gradually developed from some very low 
prototype was, of course, not Dr. Darwin's especially, nor 
belonging even to Dr. Darwin's tin1e. It was an idea that 
had been flçJ,ting about the world alnlost at all tiTnes. It 
had become sOInewhat fashionable in England not long be- 
fore Dr. Dar\vin published his" Origin of Species." It was 
led up to in the " Vestiges of Creation," a hook that once 
caused much stir in scientific and ]-eligious circles. A 
strong- minded lady in Lord Beaconsfield's" Tancred " be- 
,vilders and saddens the young hero by gravely informing 
him that we once were fishes, and shall probably in the end 
be crows. But Darwin'8 book, if we take it as resting for 
its central point of doctrine upon that principle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, ,vas the first great systematized attempt 
to give the theory a solid place anlong the scientific opin.. 
ions of the world. It ,vas ,vorked out ,vith the most nlÍ- 
nute and elaborate care, and ,vith an inexhaustible patience 
-qualities which we do not expect to fintl in the origina. 
tors of new and startling theories. Dr. Dar,vin's work was 
fiercely assailed and passionately championed. It \\7as not 
the scientific principle \vhich inflatued so much commotion; 
it \vas the supposed bearing of the doctrines on revealed 
religion. Injustice was done to the caInl exalnination of 
Dar\vin's theory on both Rides of the coutroversy. Many 
who really had not yet given thenlselves time even to ()on 
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sider its arguments cried out in admiration of the book, 
merely because they assumed tbat it ,vas destined to deal 
a blow to tbe faith in revealed religion. On tbe other side, 
many of the believers in revealed religion ,vere much too 
easily alarlued and too sensitive. Many of them did not 
pause to ask themselves whether, if every article of the doc- 
trine were proved to be scientifically true, it ,vould affect 
in the slightest degree the basis of their religious faith. rro 
this writer it seems clear that Dr. Darwin's theory might ùe 
accepted by the most orthodox believer without the firln- 
ness of his faitb 1noulting a feather. The theory is one al.. 
together as to the process of growth and construction in the 
universe, and, \vhether accurate or inaccurate, does not seern 
in any wise to touch the question which is concerned with 
the sources of all life, movement, and being. Ho\vever that 
may be, it is certain that the book made an era. not only 
in science, but in scientific controversy, and not merely in 
scientific controversy, but in controversy expanding into all 
circles and among all intelligences. The scholar and the 
fribble, the divine and the school-girl, still talk and argue 
and ,vrangle over Darwin and the origin of species. 
Professor Huxley is one of the most distinguished and 
thorough-going supporters of Dr. Darwin's principle. Pro- 
fessor Huxley advocates, in his own words) "the hypothesis 
which supposes that species living at any time must be the 
result of a gradual modification of pre - existing species." 
lIe maintains that to suppose each species of plant or ani.. 
mal to have been formed and placed on the globe at long 
intervals by a distinct act of creative power, is an assulnp- 
tion "as unsupported by tradition or revelation as it is 
opposed to t.he general analogy of nature." Professor Hux- 
ley would have been a distinguished scientific luan if he had 
never taken any part in the Darwin controversy. lIe would 
have been a distinguished scientific man even if he had not 
been, as he is, a great thinker and writer. In the arena of 
public controversy he has long been a farniliar and formida- 
ble figurp. rlc eame into t.hp field at firRt aln10st unkno\vn, 
like the Disinherited I{night in Scott's rOll1ance; and ,,-hih
 
the good - natnrpcl spectatorR were urging hilll to tnrn the 
hlunt end of the laHcc again
t the shield of the least fOl"II1Ì- 
dabl{l op}Joncnt, he da.shed, \vith splendid recklessl1ess and 
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with spear-point forward, against the buckler of Richard 
Owen himsel
 then the most renowned of England's Ii "ing 
naturalists. Professor Huxley has a happy gift of shrewd 
sense and sarcasm combined. Few men can expose a sopb. 
ism so effectively in a single sentence of exhaustive satire. 
It would be wrong to regard him merely as a scientific Ulan. 
He is a literary man as well. What he writes would be 
worth reading for its form and its expression alone, \vere it 
of no scientific authority. He has a fascinating style, and a. 
happy way of pressing into the service of strictly scientific 
exposition some illustra.tion caught from literature and art, 
even from popular and light literature. Mr.lluxley seeIlled 
from the first to understand that a scientific school can nev- 
er become really powerful ,vhile it is content with the ear 
of strictly scientific men. He cultivated, therefore, sedu- 
lously and successfully the literary art of expression. His 
style as a lecturer has a special charm. It is free frolll any 
effort at rhetorical eloquence; but it has all the eloquence 
which is born of the union of deep thought with sirrlple ex- 
pression and luminous diction. There is not much of the 
poetic about 1\11'. Huxley's style; but the occasional vivid- 
ness of his illustrations suggests the existence of some of 
the higher imaginative qualities. There ,vas sOlllething like 
a gleam of the poetic in the half-melancholy, half-humorous 
introduction of Balzac's famous" Peau de Chagrin" into the 
well-known protoplaSln leeture. But, as a rule, Mr. Huxley 
treads only the firnl earth, and deliberately, perhaps scorn- 
fully, rejects any aspirings after the clouds. 
Professor rryndall, another great teacher in the same 
Rchool, has, like 1\11'. Huxley, the gift of literary expression, 
infornled, perhaps, by Illorc of the ilnaginative and the po- 
etic. 1\11'. Tyndall has done, perhaps, more practical work 
in science than Mr. Huxley. He has written Inore; he has 
sonletimes ,vritten more eloquently. But there is a certain 
coarseness of materialism about Mr. Tyndall s views with 
regard to man and nature. There is a vehement aggres- 
sivenesA in him "rhich must interfere with the clearness of 
his vie\\T
. lIe ha.fò4 occasionally aSRailed the orthodox with 
the })olemical illten1perance of a field - preacher. He has 
more than once been carried clear away froin his purpose 
by the unsparing vigor of his controversial style. He is 
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oIlletime
 one of tbe most impatient of sages, the nlost in
 
tolerant of philosophers. IIis temper as a controvert5ialist 
1l1ay bave tended sornetimes to weaken his scientific author- 
ity, but of course this only happens where the subject en- 
grossing Professor 'ryndall's attention is one of that class 
\v hich have in all ages proved too exciting no\\
 and then 
for the cool judgnlent even of philosophers. 1\'11". Tyndall 
has nlade noble contributiol1R to scientific literature which 
concern in nowise the tremendous questions put by Mr. Car- 
lyle, with such solenlnity and such ernotion-" 'Vhence, and, 
oh heavens! whither?" 
1\lr. Herbert Spencer may be said to have taken the sphere 
of the naturalist and the spheres of the metaphysician and 
the psychologist, and drawn a circle round, enlbracing and 
cnfolding them all, and adopting them as his province. If 
l\rlr. Dar\vin's atteml)t to map out the process by which yeg- 
etable and anilnallife are gradually constructed was an aIll- 
bitious effort, tbe task which l\Ir. Herbert Spencer under- 
took was of still more vast and venturous scope. l\Ir. Spen- 
cer is the author of a series of connected philosophical works 
intended to reduce to harmonious and scientific order the 
principles of biology, psychology, sociology, and nlorality 
fIe has applied universally, and carried out in systematic 
tletail, the doctrine of evolution or development. In 1855 
. 
appeared his" Principles of Psychology," an attempt to an- 
alyze the relations between the order of the worlds of mat- 
ter and of nlind. rrbe central and governing idea of this 
work is that the Juiversallaw of intelligence flows directly 
from the co-operat
on of mind and nature, in the creation of 
our ideas. As there is a persistency in the order of events 
in nature, so will there be a persistency in tbe connection 
bet,veen the corresponding states of consciousness. The 
succession or co-existence of external phenomena produces 
a like succession in our mental perceptions, and 'w'hen any 
t\VO psychical states often occur together, there is at length 
established an internal tendency for those states aI ways to 
recur in the saIne order. Star.ting from thp la,v which has 
be
n thus descrihptl in \vords that are not ours, Mr. Spencer 
traces the gro\vth of hUlnan intelligence fronl the lower phe.. 
UOlllClla of reflex action and instiuct, and then shows how 
our UllCOllscious life merges ill a succession of conscious phe- 
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Domena.; and, lastly, he endeavors to carry us upward from 
the origin of memory to the highest exercise of reason and 
the scientific development of the moral feelings. In other 
words, Mr. Spencer endeavors to lay down the principles 
of development for the whole world of matter, of mind, and 
of morals. Mr. Spencer has written essays on education, on 
the government of States, and on other subjects, which how. 
ever scarcely seem to be marked by the precision of thought 
which distinguishes him as a psychological writer. IIis 
views of education and of civic government seem occasion... 
ally to degenerate almost to the degree of crotchets. His 
style is not fascinating. It is clear, strong, and simple, but 
it has little literary beauty, and borrows little from illustra- 
tion of any kind. Mr. Spencer himself utterly undervalues 
what he regards as superfluous words. Attractiveness of 
style is part of the instrumentality by which a great writer 
or speaker accomplishes his ends. If a man would convince, 
he must not disdain the arts by which people can be induced 
to listen. Much of Mr. Spencer's greatest work had long 
been little better than a calling aloud to solitude for the 
lack of the attractiveness of style which he despises, but 
\\1 hich Plato or Aristotle would not have despised. Mr. 
Spencer, however, rather prides himself on not caring much 
about the Greeks and their literature. A great thinker he 
undoubtedly is - one of the greatest thinkers of modern 
time; perhaps, a man to be classed among the few great 
and original philosophers of all time. It is only of late 
years that his fame has begun to spread among his own 
countrymen. Gradually it has become known to the Eng- 
lish public in general that tbere was among them a great 
lonely thinker, surveying the problems of mind and Inatter 
as from some high, serene ,vatch-to,ver. Ilis works were well 
known among reading people in the United States long be- 
fore they had ceased to be the exclusive property of a very 
select fe w in England. Of late he has come to be in a cere 
tain sense the fashion in this country among people who de- 
sire to he thought e!pycr. It is not any part of onr purpose 
to raiRe the y,uestion ,vhethpr les
 honor is done to a great 
"Triter by neglecting hi])1 altogethpr, or by adopting him as 
one of the authors WhOlll it is conventiona.lly proppr to have 
read, and with 'v horn, therefore, every bud y is hound to affect 
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an acquaintance. It certainly was not for that that 1\11". 
Spencer toiled his \vay over the rugged, unpitying ..L\.lpiJll J 
heights of thought, " ut p'llfris-\ve may add, puellisque- 
placeat et (leclarnatio flat." 
The name of Professor Max Müller is now by common 
consent enrolled with the names of famous Englishrnen. 
Max Müller has adopted England as his honle, and England 
has quietly annexed his reputation. He has approached the 
history of man's developluent by the study of ma.n's speech. 
lIe has opened a ne\v and a most important road for the 
student. In his hands philology ceases to be a dry science 
of \vords, and becomes quickened into a living teacher of 
history. 1\1ax )[üller has contributed to various depart- 
ments of tbought, and has proved himself a charming writer, 
who can invest even t,he least attractive subject with an ab- 
sorbing interest. 
l\'Ietaphysical and psychological science have lately lost 
a pupil of marvellous versatility in George Henry I.Jewes. 
No literary man in our time did so many different things 
and did thenl so well as Mr. Le\ves. He wrote novels; he 
tnad.e some of the most successful adaptations from the 
French theatre known to our stage; he was an accomplish.. 
ed literary and dramatic critic; he translated Spinoza; he 
\vrote the lives of Goethe and of Robespierre ; he produced a 
history of philosophy in which he had something of his own 
to say about every great philosopher from Thales down to 
Schelling and Comte; he was the author of all manner of 
physiological essays; his" Problems of Life and lYlind '
 and 
his "I
hysical Basis of Mind" were really contributions of 
permanent value to the studies with which they so boldly 
dealt. It is not, perhaps, un,vorthy of notice that Mr. Lewes 
was even a remarkably good an1ateur actor. It seemed as 
if he must be able to do everything well to which it pleased 
him to put his hand. Ilis peculiar merit ,vas not, however, 
that he could write clever books on a great variety of sub.. 
jects. London has many hack writers who could go to work 
at any publisher's order, and prod.uce successively an epic 
})oem, a novel, a treatise on the philosoph y of the condition- 
ed, a hand-book of astronolny, a farce, a life of Julius Cæsar, 
an account of African ex})lorations, and a volume of 8(11'- 
mons. nut none of these productions '\TouIa have one gleam 
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of nati\pe and genuine vitality about it. The moment it had 
servea its purpose in the literary market it ,vould go dead 
down to the dcad. Lewes's work8 are of quite a different 
style. They have positiye merit and value of their own, 
and they live. It ,vas a characteristically audacious thing 
to attempt to cram the history of philosophy into a couple 
of medium-sized volullles, polishing off each philosopher in 
a few pages, draining him, plucking out the heart of his 
mystery and his system, and stowing him away in the glass 
jar designed to exhibit him to an edified class of students. 
But it must be admitted that the" History of Philosophy" 
is a genuine and a valuable study, although the author, not 
then in the calmer maturity of his powers, crumples up the 
whole science of luetaphysics, sweeps away transcendental 
philosophy, and demolishes à p?"iori reasoning in a manner 
which strongly reminds one of Arthur Pendennis upsetting, 
in a dashing criticism, and on the faith of an hour's reading 
in an encyclopædia, some great scientific theory of which he 
had never heard before, and the development of which had 
been the life's labor of a sage. 
'-fhe period which we are surveying was especially rich in 
historical studies. It was prolific, not only in historians and 
histories, but even in new ways of studying history. The 
Crinlean war was still going on when Mr. Froude's "History 
of England from the fall of Wolsey to the death of Eliza- 
beth" began to make its appearance; and the public soon 
b{1came alive to the fact that a man of great and original 
power had come into literature. The first volume of Mr. 
Buckle's" IIi story of Civilization" was published in 1857. 
1\lr. Freelnan literally disentombed a great part of the early 
history of England, cleared it of the accumulated dust of 
traditional error and ignorance, and for the first time show- 
ed it to us as it must bave presented itself to the eyes of 
those \v ho helped to make it. 1\'11'. Kinglake began the story 
of the Criluean war. 1\lr. I
ecky occupicd himself with 
u The IIistory of RationalisIll in Europe," "The IIistory of 
European lVlorals from Augustus to Charlc111agne," and n10re 
lately ,vith the great days of the eighteenth century. Canon 
Stubùs made the" Constitutional Ilistory of England" his 
province; and .1\1r. Green undertook to compress the whole 
sequence of English history into a 
ort of literary outlinQ 
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map in ,,
hich events stood clearly out in the just perspective 
and proportion
 of their real inlportance. Of the Inen we 
have narlied, it "Tonld not be unreasonable to say that 1\11". 
}i'roude and 1\11". I{inglake belong to the romantic school of 
historian; lVlr. Buckle and Mr. Lecky to the philosopbic; 
1\11". Freeman, Canon Stubbs, and Mr. Green to the practical 
and the real. To show events and people as they were is 
the clear aim of this latter school; to picture them dramat- 
ically and vividly ,vouId seem to be the ambition of Mr. 
Froude and l\rlr. Kinglake. To show that they have a sys- 
tem and a sequence, and are evidence of great naturalla,,'s, 
is tbe object of Dlen like 1\lr. Buckle and 1\lr. Lecky. }\tIre 
Fronde is probably tbe most popular historian since Macau- 
lay, although his popularity is far indeed from tbat of l\fa- 
caulay. He is ,videly read where Mr. Freeman would seem 
intolerably learned and pedantic, and 1\11". Lecky too pbilo- 
sopbic to be lively. His books have been the subject of the 
keenest controversy. IIis picture of IIenry VIII. set all the 
world wondering. It set an example and became a prece- 
dent. It founded a new school in bistory and biography- 
what we Inay call tbe paradoxical school; the scbool which 
sets itself to discover that some great man had all the quali- 
ties for ,yhich the ,vorld bad never before given him credit, 
and none of those which it had al\vays been content to rec- 
ognize as his undonbted possession. The virtues of the 
nlÏ
prized Tiberins; the purity and meekness of Lucrezia 
Borgia; the disinterestedness and forbearance of Charles of 
l
urgul1dy: these and other such historical discoveries nat- 
urally followed 1\lr. Froude's illustration of tbe domestic 
virtues, the exalted cbastity, and tbe merciful disposition of 
IIenry VIII. Mr. Froude has, however, qualities wbich raise 
him high above tbe level of tbe ordinary paradoxical histo- 
rian. He has a genuine creative power. We may refuse 
to believe that his Henry VIII. is the Henry of history, but 
we cannot deny that Mr. 
"roude makes us see his Henry as 
vividly as if he stood in life before us. A dangerous gift 
for an historian; but it helps to make a great literary man. 
1\11'. Froude may claim to be regarded as a great literary 
man, measured by the standard of our time. He bas imagi- 
nation; he has that sYIllpathetic and dramatic instinct which 
enables a nlan to enter into the elnotions anti motives, the 
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their existence in the character of the persoll \\' h0l11 
Ir. 
Froude had chosen to illustrate the brightness and glory 
of human nature. Mr. Fronde is not abashed. lIe deliber- 
ately states the facts; shows bo\v, in this or tbat instance, 
truth did tell shocking lies} mercy ordered several luassa
 
cres, and virtue fell into the ways of l\'fessalina. But he 
still maintains that his pictures are portraits of truth, mer- 
cy, and virtue. A lover of art, according to a story in the 
memoirs of Canova, was so struck with admiration of that 
sculptor's Venus that he begged to be allo\ved to see the 
model. The artist gratified birD; but, so far from behold- 
ing a very goddess of beauty in the flesh, he only saw a 
well-made, rather coarse-looking ,voman. The sculptor, see- 
ing his disappointment, eXplained to him that the hand and 
the eye of the artist, as they work, can gradually and almost 
imperceptibly change the model from that which it is in the 
flesh to that which it ought to be in the marble. This is 
the process which is always going on with 
lr. Froude when- 
ever he is at work upon some model in which, for love or 
hate, he takes unusual interest. Therefore, the historian is 
constantly involving himself in a welter of inconsistencies 
and errors. 1\'1r. Froude's errors go far to justify the dull 
and literal old historians of the school of Dryasdust, who, if 
they never quickened an event into life, never, on the other 
hand, deluded the mind with phantoms. The chroniclers of 
mere facts and dates, the old almanac - rnakers, are \veary 
creatures; but one finds it hard to condemn them to mere 
contempt when he seeR how the vivid genius of a man like 
1\11'. Froude can lead him astray. Mr. Froude's finest artis- 
tic gift becomes his greatest defect for the special work he 
undertakes to do. A scholar, a man of high irnagination, a 
man likewise of patient labor, he is above all things a ro- 
mantic portrait-painter; and the spell by which his works 
allure us is the spell of the magician, not the calm power of 
the teacher. 
lVlr. Buckle's "History of CiviJization in England" cre- 
ated a sensation hardly less than that produced by J.\tlr. Dar- 
,vin's "Origin of Species." Indeed for a time the interest 
it created was keener and more \videly diffused. 1\lr. Buckle 
undertook to prove four great principles, \\? hieh he contendeù 
were essential to the undp]"standi-ng of history. First, that 
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the progress of nations depends upon the ßuccéss with which 
the la \\TS of pbcnon1ella arp investigated, and the extent to 
which a knowledge of these laws i
 diffused. Second, t}lat 
before any such investigation can proceed a spirit of scepti- 
cism must arise" which, at first aid.ing the iuvestigation, is 
afterward aided by it." Third, that the results of tbis in- 
vestigation tend to increase tbe influence of intellectual 
...... 
truths, and to diminish, not absolutely, but relatively, the 
influence of moral truths, which latter are more station- 
ary than in tellectual truths, and receive fewer additions. 
Fourth, that the great enemy of this progressive investiga- 
tion, and consequently of human civilization, is the protec- 
tive spirit in which governments undertake to watch over 
men and direct them what to do,.and in which churches and 
teachers prescribe for thenl what they are to believe. Now. 
it is plain that on the decision of the first point rested the 
whole issue between Mr. Buckle and his opponents. If the 
progress of civilization depended upon the discovery ana 
right appreciation of phenomena, then tbe basis of the sci- 
ence of history would be settled beyond dispute. History 
\vould then take its ordered place like any of the physical 
sciences. But it was on this very::
rst point that the strug' 
gle had to be made in which, as it seems to us, Mr. Buckle's 
endeavor broke down. He labored to establish nothing less 
than the fact that all the movements of history, and indeed of 
human life through all its processes, are regulated by fixed 
ph ysical laws as certain as those which rule the motions 
of the waves and the changes of the weather, and of which 
we could arrive at a sound and trustworthy knowledge if 
we were content to study their phenomena as we do the 
phenomena of the sea and the skies. Of course, this was not 
an idea \vhich occurred for the first time to Mr. Buckle. It 
is an idea which has always been more or less clearly in 
the minds of some men. It belongs to that principle which 
Comte laid down when be endeavored to explain the devel- 
opment of human history. It was more than once put into 
the form of a principle by Goethe, and had been described 
more distinctly still by I
essing. But lllen like Goethe and 
Lessing suggested it rat her as a prohability than endeavor
 
cd to define it as an actual la\\r. 1\lr. Buckle set about es- 
tabliRhing it aR the la,v of hlunan life Ly illustration, argu' 
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rllent, and evidence drawn from the actual facts of history 
and of nature. He brought to his task a vast amount of 
tnore or less arranged information, an ardent spirit full of 
faith in his own theory, and a power of self-will and self.. 
coulplacency which enabled him to accept as certain and 

ettled every dogula on which he had personally made np 
his mind. The" IIistory of Civilization" ,vas never finish- 
ed. The author's early death brought the task to a close. 
It remains a great effort, a monument of courage, ene

gy, 
and labor; perhaps, indeed, it might not inaptly be described 
as a ruin. 1\'lr. Buckle had attelnpted a task beyond the 
compass of one man's capacity and of men's combil1pd 
kno\vledge thus far. lIe tried to build a literary Tower of 
Babel, by rneans of which man might reach the skies and 
look down complacently on the mechanieal nl0vements of 
planets, races, and generations beneath. lIe died at the 
age of forty, laulenting almost with his latest breath that 
he had to leave his \vork unfinished, and still believing that 
life, mere life, was all he needed to make it complete. 
1\'lr. Kinglake's still unfinished history of the Crinlean 
\var is full of brilliant description and of keen, penetrating 
thought. It shows many gleams of the poetic, and it has 
SOUle of the brightest and bitterest satirical pa

age
 in the 
literature of our time. rrhe chapters in which }Ir. Kinglake 
goes ou t of his way to describe the career, the character, and 
the companions of the Enlperor N apolpon III. cut like cor- 
rORive acid. J\;lr. Kinglake found his mind filled with detes- 
tation of Louis N apoleoll and his conlpanions. lIe invent- 
ed for hinlself the theory that the Crimean \\Tar arose only 
out of J..oIouis Napoleon's peculiar position, and his anxiety to 
become recognized among the great sovereigns of Europe. 
The invention of this theory gave him an excuse for lavish- 
ing so much labor of love and bate on chapters which nlnst 
always remain a rnasterpiece of renlor
elesR Ratire. They 
hardly pretend to be always just in their estilnate of filen, 
but no one rates them accoròing to their j nstice or their in- 
justice. They 3re read for their style, and nothing more. 
Perhaps it would not be altogether unjust to say much thp 
same of the history as far as it bas gone. It is brilliant; it 
is powerful; it is full of thrilling passages; but it remains 
after all the historical romance rather than history. l\lore, 
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over, it is a good deal too long. The CriInean war came af- 
ter a generation of peace, and to many Englishmen it almost 
seemed as if there never had been such a war before or 
would be again. 1\1r. Kinglake set about his great book 
with something like the same estimate of the historical irn- 
porta.nce and proportions of the war. Even already the per- 
spective of events is beginning to come fairly out, and it 
..3eems as if the Crimean campaign hardly needed the huge 
historical monun1ent at which Mr. Kinglake is still at work. 
IVlr. Lecky has probably more of the philosophic n1Ïud 
than any of his contemporaries. He has treated history on 
a large scale and in the philosophical spirit. He has taken 
a wide aud liberal survey of the progress of thought and of 
morals as a whole, and then bas brought the knowledge and 
observation thus acquired to the practical purpose of illus- 
trating certain passages of history and periods of hUlllan 
developluent. "His History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century" is not more remarkable thus far for the closeness 
aud fulness of its details than for its breadth of view and its 
calmness of judgment. Mr. Lecky is always the historian, 
and never the partisan. His works grow on the reader. 
They do not turn upon him all at once a sudden glare like 
the flash of a revolving light, but they fill the mind gradual- 
ly \vith a sense of their justice, their philosophic thought, 
and the clear calrnness of their historical observation. 
Dean Stan'ley, the pupil and the biographer of Dr. Arnold, 
has made some of the Inost valuable contributions to eccle- 
siastical history which our time possesses. II is "IIistorieal 
l\leruorials of Westn1inster Abbey" fascinates the reader by 
its beauty of style and by the evidences of the loving care 
with which the author has approached bis subject. 1\1r. 
John l\lorlèy hås produced Inonographs of Burke, of Rous. 

eau, and of Voltaire which are original in their yery forIn, 

nd which have made a distinct mark on the literature of 
their day. There are many essayists in history, biography, 
and the criticislll of art and letters \v ho well deserve to be 
named in a survey of the literature of our tirHe, but whum 
we are cornpelled to pa
s over. Space would hardly allo\V' 
uf our even claRsing tIH'ln in schools-a
, for example, the 
I->ositivi
ts, thp N 
o-I):lgan
, thp 


sth(,t.i("
, the A
nostie
, 
t he Sat Ìl.ists, and all the rest. In an age of prodigious lit Æ 
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crary activity the essayists of various schools have certainly 
not been the least active and productive. 
The poets, however, outnumber them by far. We have 
had no great poet in these later days, but the nUIn ber of 
our singers is prodigious. A great nleeting of poets could 
be got up in London alone. Many real1y fine poems are 
the almost unnoticed result of this multitudinous labor. 
Sir Walter Scott once said, with good - humored n1odesty, 
that he had taught many ladies and gentlemen to write ro.. 
rnances as well, or nearly as well, as he could himself. Of 
the poetic voices which literally fill the air around ns, the 
majority nlust be those of mere mocking-birds, and yet it is 
not al ways easy to distinguish bet ween the original notes 
and the iinitation. The highest. reach attained an10ng the 
poets of this later day is assuredly that of Mr. S,vinburne. 
His first volume of poems, containing" The Queen l\lother" 
and" Rosamond," published in 1861, ll1ade no mark \vhat- 
ever, but his "Atalanta in Calydon," which appeared in 
1865, startled the world. The mere boldness of the 1"pturn 
to the subjects and the very forms of Greek drama \vonld 
have commanded attention; but there was something much 
lliøre commanding in the genuine originality ,vith ,vhich the 
poet breathed new life into the antique forins. Mr. Swin- 
b
rne's mastery of melodious phraie and verse astonished 
even the age alJquainted with the musical richness and soft- 
ness of Tennyson's lines, and 1\lr. Swinburne had a vibrating 
strength in his verse such as the Poet-laureate never tried 
to have. ]\tIre Swinburne decidedly shot an arrow higher 
into the air than any of his fellows in these late)- days, but 
he only shot one arrow. To vary the illustration, \\'e filay 
say that the jet frorn his poetic source soared higher than 
that of any of his rivals; but it was only 'one thin, Harrow 
strealll, and not a full fountain sending its spray and its 
waters broadly in the sun. His poetic ideas are very few. 
Even his vocabulary is not liberal. Words as well as ideas 
are soon exhausted. Even the greatest admirer beco[l1es 
conscious of a sense of monotony as he listens again and 
again to t.he RaBle cry of rehellion against eRtablished uRage, 
thp same hysterical appeal to hl\\'le
snesR in paRsion and in 
art, poured fort h in t he 
anle phraseology ana \\Tith the saIne 
all ;teration. 
Ir. 1YIorris, the author of "Jason" and" "fhe 
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Earthly Paradise," is a poet of a milder and a purer strain. 
Nothing can be more beautiful, tender, and nlelancholy than 
some of his sweet, pathetic stories. 1\lr. l\lorris has been 
compared to Chaucer, but he is at the best a Chaucer with- 
out strength and without humor. lIe has such story-teller's 
power as one might suppose suited to absorb the evening 
hours of some lady of mediæval days. She would have 
loved 1\'lr. lVIorris's beautiful tales of love and truth and con- 
stancy and separation, tales which, to quote the poet's own 
words, "would make her sweet eyes wet, at least some- 
titnes, at least when heaven and earth on some fair eve had 
grown too fair for mirth." But the broad strength of 
Chaucer, the animal spirits, the ringing laughter, the occa- 
sional fierceness of emotion, the pain, and the passion are 
not to be found in 1\1r. l\lorris's exquisite and gentle verse. 
Mr. Dante G. Rossetti has written some sonnets which are 
probably entitled to rank \vith the best of their kind at any 
tinle, and one or two ballads of fierce, impassioned style, 
which seem as if they came straight from the heart of the 
old northern ballad world. Miss Christina Rossetti's" Gob- 
lin Market" is almost perfect in its way. Miss Jean 1n- 
gel ow has written some tender and patbetic poems. 1\lr. 
AulJrey de Vere is a true poet, and one of a family of poets. 
1\lr. Robert Buchanan at one time gave pron1ise of taking 
a high rank an10ng modern poets. Assuredly he has not 
fulfilled all the hopes of his first days, but he must always 
stand ,veIl among tbe singers who only claim to form the 
second order of the poets of our time. "The Spanish 
Gypsy" and other productions in verse, by the novelist 
George Eliot, are the clever attempts of a woman of genius 
,vho is not a poet to write poetry. The poetry of these 
days may boast of having produced a distinct school, which 
has contrived to inoculate not only literature, but art, ar- 
chitecture, ornament, dress, and social life generally, with its 
influence. It is possible that long after tbe world lnay have 
ceased to read even the best writers of the school, the school 
itself will live curiously in memory, \vith its mannerisms, its 

Jrectations, its absurditieR, iInitations, and quackerieH, and 
at the 
anle tilne \vith it
 genuinf\ beauty antl high 
piritual 
aspirations. The précieuse
, it is to be relnclubered, were 
not always ridiculous. '"rhey were not ridiculous at ail, to 
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begin with. They were ladies of intellect and true artistic 
feeling. It was only when imitation and insincerity set in, 
when sentiment took the place of emotion, when Iuaunerism 
tried to pass itself off as originality, tbat the heroines of 
l\lolière's immortal conledy could have been life-like figures 
even in caricature. So it is with the pre-Raphaelite school:. 
as a certain group of poets and painters came to be fantas
 
tical1y designated. Pre-Raphaelitism was in the beginning 
a vigorous protest in favor of truth in nature and art, of 
open eyes and faithful observation in artistic critics, students, 
and everyone else, as against conventionalities and pret- 
tinesses and unrealities of all kinds. Mr. Ruskin wa3 the 
prophet of the new school. Mr. Dante Rossetti, 
lr. IIol- 
man IIunt, Mr. Madox Brown, and 
Ir. 1\1illais ,vere its prac- 
tical expounders in art. A great controversy sprung up, 
and England divided itself into two schools. No impartial 
person can deny that Mr. Ruskin and the pre-I
aphaelites 
did great good, and that much of their influence and exam- 
ple was decidedly healthy. But pre-Raphaelitisrn became 
a very different thing in later years, when it pl'ofessed to 
invade all arts, and to establish itself in all the decorative 
business of life from the ornamentation of a cathedral to the 
fringe of a dress. Lately it has become a Inere a.ffectation, 
an artistic whim. It has got mixed up with æstheticislll, 
neo- paganism, and other such fantasies. The typical pre- 
Raphaelite of the school's later development is, however, a 
figure not unworthy of description. The typical pre-Raph- 
aelite believed Mr. Dante Rossetti and Mr. Burne Jones to 
be the greatest artists of the ancient or modern world. If 
any spoke to him of contemporary English poetry, he as- 
sun1ed that there was only question of Mr. Rossetti, l\.Ir. 
Swinburne, or Mr. Morris. In modern French literature he 
admired Victor Hugo, Baudelaire, and one or two others 
ne\ver to song, and of whom the outer world had yet heard 
little. Among the writers of older France he was chiefly 
concerned about François Villon. He was an enthusiastic 
acirnirer of the paintings of the late IIenri Regnanlt. }">rob- 
ably' he spoke of France as "our France." He ,vas angry 
,vith the Germans for having vexed our Franec. lIe pro- 
fèssed fait h in the philosophy of Schopenhaner and the mu- 
sie of "TagIlPr, and he was greatly touched by Chopin. lIe 
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gave hinu;elf out as falniliar with the (treck puet
, alld ,vas 
wild in hi
 admiratioll of Sappho. He rnade for hitnsclf a 
sort of religion out of wall-paper, old teapots, and fans. lIe 
thought to order, and yet above all things piqued himsllf 
on his originality. lIe and his comrades received their opin- 
iOlls as Charlelnagne's converts did their Christianity, in 
platoons. He becalne quite a distinct figure in the literary 
history of our time, and he positively called into existence 
a whole school of satirists in fiction, verse, and dra\\.ing to 
make fun of his follies, \\Thimsicalities, and aftèctations. 
"fhe fiction of this second p
riod has one really grpat 
nalnp, and one only. The author of "Adanl Bede" and 
"The l\IiI1 on the Floss" stands on a literary level with 
Diekens and Thackeray and Charlotte Brontë. " George 
Eliot," as this au tho!" chooses to call herself, is undoubted I y 
a great writer, Illerely as a \vriter. lIer literary career he- 
gan as a translator and an essayist. lIer tastes seelned then 
to lead her wholly into the somewhat barren fields where 
German Inetaph ysics endeavor to come to the relief, or the 
confusion, of Gerrnan theologyo She became a contributor 
to the 1VéstminsteJ. Review j then she became its assistant 
editor, and worked assiduously for it under the direction 
of Dr. John Chapman, the editor. She had mastered many 
sciences as well as literatures. Probahly no other novel- 
writer, since novel-\\Triting became a hn8il)es
, ever possess- 
ed anything like her scientific kno\\Tledge. Unfortunately, 
her scientific kno\\'ledae "o'er inforrned" her later novels 

 , 
and made then} oppressive to readers \\Tho longed for the 
early freshness of "Adanl Bede." George Eliot does not 
seem to have found ont, until she had passed what is con- 
ventionally regarded as the age of rOJnance, that she had in 
hpr, high above all other gifts, the faculty of the noveliRt. 
'Vheu an author ,vho is not very young nlakes a great hit 
at last" ,ve Roon begin to learn that he had already Inade 
manyatten1pts in the same direction, anil his pnhlishp1"s find 
an eager demand for the stories and sketches ,vhich, \vhen 
they first appeared, utterly failed to :lttract attentioll. But 
it does not seem that l\Iiss l\iarian E,'ans, as she thpn was, 
ever published anything in the "ray of fiction pr
\'iol1s to 
the series of sketches "rhich appeared in BlacktDOod's .11fag- 
azine, and were called "Sccnes of Cleric-al TJife." rrhese 
11.-28 
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sketches attracted considerable attention, and were much 
admired; but not many people probably sa\v in them the 
capacity which produced "Adam Bede" and "Romola." 
With the publication of" Adam Bede" canle a complete 
triumph. The author was elevated at once and by accla- 
mation to the highest rank among living novelists. In one 
of the first numbers of the Gornhill Magazine, Thackeray, in 
a gossiping paragraph about novelists of the day, whom he 
Inel1tioned alphabetically and by their initials, spoke of" E " 
as a "star of the fin;t magnitude just risen on the horizon." 
N otbing is much rarer than the union of the scientific and 
the literary or artistic temperaments. So rare is it tbat the 
exceptional, the almost solitary instance of Goethe comes up 
at once, distinct and striking to the mind. English novel- 
ists are even less likely to have a1Jything of a scientific taste 
than Ifrench or German. Dickens kne\\T nothing of science, 
and had, indeed, as little knowledge of any kind, save that 
which is derived from observation, as any respectable Eng- 
lishman could well have. Thackeray ,vas a man of varied 
reading, versed in the lighter literature of several languages, 
and strongly imbued with artistic tastes; but he had no 
care for science, and kne\v of it only what everyone has to 
learn at school. Lord Lytton's science was a Inere sham. 
Charlotte Brontë was genius and ignorance. George Eliot 
is genius and culture. IIad she never written a page of fic- 
tion, she must have been regarded with admiration by all 
who knew her as a woman of deep thought and of a varied 
knowledge such as men complacently believe to be the pos- 
session only of men. It was not this, however, which luade 
her a great novelist. Iler eyes were not turned ill ward, or 
kept down in metaphysical contemplation. She studied the 
living \vorld around her. She had an eye for external things 
keen ahnost as that of Dickens or Balzac. George Eliot is 
the only novelist \vho can paint such English peolJle as the 
Poysers and the Tullivers just as they are. She looks into 
the very souls of such people. She tracks out their slo\\r, pe- 
culiar mental processes; she reproduces them fresh and firm 
from very life. 
Iere realism, mere photographing, even from 
the life, is not in art a great triumph. But George Eliot can 
make her dullest people interesting and dramatically effec.. 
tive. She can paint two dull people with quite different 
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ways of dulness-a dnll man and a dull wonlan, for examplt l 
-and the reader is astonished to find how utterly distinct 
the two kinds of stupidity are, and ho,v intensely anlusing 
both can be rnade. "rhere are two pedantic, pompous, dull 
ad vocates in 1\lr. Browning's "The Ring and the Book." 
Ilow distinct they are; how different, how unlike, aud ho"T 
true are the two portraits! But then it must be owned that 
the poet sometilnes allows his pedants to be as tiresome as 
they would be in real life, if each successively held a weary 
listener by the button. George Eliot is not guilty of any 
such artistic fault. Noone wants to be rid of 
Irs. Poyser, 
or Aunt Glegg, or the prattling Florentines in "Romola." 
There never ,vas or could be a lVlark Tapley or a Sam Wel- 
ler. We put up with these inlpossibilities and delight in 
then1, because they are so amusing and so full of fantastic 
humor. But Mrs. Poyser lives, and everyone knows an 
Aunt Glegg, and poor Mrs. Tulliver's cares and hopes and 
little fears and pitiful reasonings are anilnating hundreds of 
Mrs. Tullivers all over England. George Eliot has infused 
into the novel sonle elements it never had before; and so 
thoroughly infused them, that they blend with all the other 
materials, and do not form anywhere a solid lump or Inass 
distinguishable from the rest. There are philosophical nO\T- 
els-" Wilhelm lVleister," for exalnple-,vhieh are ,veighed 
down and loaded ,vith philosophy, and which tne world only 
admires in spite of the philosophy. There are p()litical nov- 
els - Lord Beaconsfield's, for instance - ,vhieb are only in- 
telligible to those "Tho make politics and political personali- 
ties a study, and which viewed mere
y as stories would not 
be worth speaking about. There are novels with a great 
direct pnrpose in them, such as " Uncle Tom's Cabin," or 
"Bleak flouse," or 1\fr. Charles Reade's" lIard Cash." But 
these, after all, are only magnificent pamphlets, splendidly 
illustrated diatribes. The deep philosophic thought of 
George Eliot's best novels quietly suffuses and illumines 
them everywhere. There is no sermon here, no lecture 
there, no solid mass interposing bet\veen this incident and 
that, no ponderous nloral Lung around the neck of this or 
that personage. The reader feels that he is under the spell 
of one who is not merely a great story-teller, but who is 
also a deep thinker. 
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1\11". Anthony T1"ollope carries to its u.tlnost lilnit the rp
 
alislll hegun by Th(lckeray. lIe has none of 'rhackeray's 
geniuH; none of his fancy or feeling; none of his genuine 
creative power. He can describe with minute photographic 
faithfulness the ways, the talk, and sometimes even the enlO- 
tions of a Belgravian family, of a nobleman's country-house, 
or the "\vomankind" of a dean in a cathedral town. lIe 
does not trouble himself ,vith passion or deep pathos, al- 
though he has got as far as to describe very touchingly the 
mental pains of a pretty girl thrown over by her lover, 
and has suggested with some genuine power the blended 
emotion, half agony of sorrow, half sense of reliet
 experi- 
enced by an elderly clergyman on the death of a shre\vish 
wife. It was natural that, 
fter the public had had a long 
succession of ]\tIre Trollope's novels, there should COBle a 
ready ,velcome for the school of fiction ,vhieh "'"as called 
the sensational. Of this school Mr. Wilkie Collins headed 
one class and Miss Braddon the other. Miss Bradclon dealt 
in what \\ye may call shnple, straightforward murders and 
bigamieR, and such like material; Mr. Wilkie Collins nlaclp 
his crilnes always of an enigmatic nature, and compelll}d 
the reader to puzzle them out as if they were morbid co- 
nundrums. 1\11". Trollope, however, continued to have his 
client
le all the time that the sensational school in its va- 
rÏouR classes or branches was flourishing and fading. J\tIr. 
Trollope's readers may have turned away for a mOITIent to 
hear ,vhat became of the lady who dropped her husband 
f10wn the well, or to guess at the secret of the my
tprions 
'\tV oman in White. But they soon turned loyally back to 
follow the gentle fortunes of Lily Dale, and to hear \vhat 
was going on in the household of Framley Parsonage and 
unrler the stately roof of the Duke of Omnium. 
Mr. Charles R()ade, with all his ilnperfectioT1R as an artist, 
belongA to a higher order than Mr. Troll ope, who is so mneh 
more thoroughly a. master of his own narro\"'er art. " Peg' 
W offington" and" Christie Johnstone," the fornle,- publish- 
ed so long ago as 1852, seenl almost perfect in their sym- 
metry and beauty. "rrhe Cloister and t.he IIearth" rnight 
"rell-nigh have persuaded a reader that a new Walter Scott 
was ahout to arise on the horizon of our literature. In Mr. 
Readp's 1nore recent works, ho\\"evpr, the author began to 
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ùcvote hinu;elf to the illustration of some social or legal 
grievance calling for reform, and people came to understand 
that a new branch of the art of novel-writing was in process 
of development, the special gift of \vhich was to convert a 
J>arliamentary blue-book into a work of fiction. The treat- 
ment of crin1Íllals in prison and in far-off penal settlen1ents; 
the Jnanner in \vhich patients are dealt with in private lu- 
natic asylums, became the main subject and backbone of 
the new style of novel, instead of the misunderstandings of 
lovers, the trials of honest poverty, or the struggles for as- 
cendency ill the fashionable circles of Belgravia. 
fr. }
eade 
may claim the merit of standing a.lone in work of this kind. 
lIe can make a blue-book live, and yet be a blue-book still. 
I-Ie takes the hard and naked facts as he finds theln in 80n1e 
np\vspaper or in the ì
eport of some Parliamentary cOlnmis- 
sion, and he so fuses thenl into the other nlaterial \vhereof 
his romance is to be lllade up that it \\Tould require a cherni- 
cal analysis to separate the fiction irOnl the reality. 'rhe 
reader is not' conscious that he is going through the boiled- 
do\\'n contents of a blue-book. He has no aggrieved St}nse 
of being entrapped into the dry details of some harassing 
social q nestion. The reality reads like romance; tht> ro- 
Inance lives like reality. No author ever ind ulged in a fair- 
er piece of self-glorification than that contained ill the last 
sentence of " Put Yourself in his Place." "I have taken," 
says 1\11'. Reade, "a few undeniable truths out of nlany, and 
have labored to make nlY read
1.
 realize those appalling 
facts of the day which ITIOst nlen know, 'Out not one in a 
thousand comprehends, and not one in a hundred thousand 
realizes, nntil fiction-\vhich, whatever yon l11ay have been 
told to the contrary, is the highest, widest, noblest, and 
greatest of all the arts-come
 to his aid, Rtndics, penetrates, 
digests the hard facts of chronicles and blue - books, and 
makes the dry bones live." 
Distinct, peculiar, and lonely is the place in fiction held 
by Jlr. George l\Ieredith, the author of "The Ordeal of 
}{.i(Ohard }1"'everel," "BeanchanlP's Career," "The Egoist," 
and other novels. 1\11'. l\Ieredith haR been more than once 
de
('ribed as a proRe nrO\Vnil1g. TIp ha
, indcptl, lnnch of 1\'11'. 
l1ro\vning's ohscurity of style, not cau
ed by any obscurity 
of thought, ùut rather by a eertain perverse indifference 011 
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tbe part of the artist to the business of making his Ineaning 
as clear to others as it is to himself: lIe has a good deal of 
1\lr. Browning's peculiar kind of grim saturnine humor, not 
the hunlor that bubbles and sparkles-the hun101' that makes 
men laugh even while it sometimes draws tears to the eyes. 
He lacks the novelist's first charlu, the po,ver of telling a 
story well. But, despite these defects, be is unquestionably 
one of the ll10st ren]:ll'kable of all the modern novelists, short 
of the very greate
t. There are times when the reader is 
inclined to wonder ho'w with so nlany great gifts he ha13 
failed to become a great novelist. The story called "Beau- 
cbamp's Career," which probably not one in every thousand 
novel- readers has even opened, seems to us to have only 
narrowly n1issed being one of the great rOlnances of the age 
of Queen Victoria. It is full of beauty, of power, and of 
pathos. Some of its characters are so drawn that they not 
merely stand out as if in life before us, but they enable us 
to enter into all their thoughts and anticipate all their pur- 
poses. We can conjecture beforehand what they will do in 
a given condition of things, just as we can tell how SOlne 
friend of our own is likely to act "Then we hear what the 
circumstances are under which he is called upon to take a 
decision. This story, too, is not overladen, as others of l\Ir. 
Meredith's unluckily are, by epigram and antithesis, by curi- 
osities of phrase which it is difficult to follow, and conceits 
which rather dazzle the eyes of the reader than light up the 
page. If Mr. l\Ieredith's novels were to be examined ac- 
cording to their intellectual worth, they would deserve and 
demand a much fuller analysis than has been attempted 
here. But in these pages we are looking at the literature 
of the time from the chronicler's rather than the critic's 
point of vie,v . We tell that a certain soldier won a battle 
or statesman gained a political victory, although we may 
ourselves be of opinion that the victory was better deserved 
on the other side. In the same spirit we record the fact 
that Mr. Meredith has not yet succeeded in gaining that 
place in fiction which our own judgnlent of his capacity 
would say that he is surely well qualified to attain. 
Mr. Blackmore's" Lorna Daone " Seenlf-3 to us, on the whole, 
the best novel of the second-class produced in England in 
our time. That is to say, we rank it distinctly below the 
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great novels of Dickens and Thackeray and Charlotte Brontë 
and George Eliot, but above any novel produced by any 
writer short of these, and above the inferior works of these 
great artists themselves. 
lr. William Black is the head of 
a school of fiction which he himself called into existence. 
Scottish scenery and Scottish character, alternating with 
certain phases of London life, are the field in which he 
works, and in which he has no rival. He has not as yet 
shown himself great in passion or in pathos. The deeper 
ernotions of the human heart, the sterner phases of human 
life, he has apparently not often cared to touch. But in his 
own province, somewhat narrow though that be, his art ap- 
proaches to perfection. He can paint not rnerely scenery, 
but even atmosphere, with a delicacy and strength of touch 
which in thelnselves constitute an art. 
lr. Hardy has done 
something the same for certain English counties that Mr. 
Black has done for Scotland. He is occasionally stronger 
than Mr. Black, but he has not his subtle sweetne
s, charm, 
and tender grace, and he is far less equal, far less surely 
master of his own craft. A word must be said of the deli- 
cate porcelain of l\Iiss Thackeray's work in fiction-her ten- 
der, gentle, womanly stories; nor should we fail to record 
the fact tbat 
Irs. Craik's " John Halifax, Gentleman," was 
one of the literary successes of the day. 
A style of novel peculiar to tbis age, and very unlike that 
of l\liss Thackeray or }\tIrs. Craik, deserves a word of men- 
tion. That is the novel which records the lives, the romp- 
ings, the ambitions, the flirtations, and the sufferings of what 
we may call the Roaring Girl of the Victorian age. With 
tousled, unkenlpt hair, disorderly dress, occasionally dirty 
hands, and lips bubbling over ,vith perpetual slang, this 
strange young woman has bounced into fiction. She has 
always a true and tender heart under her son1ewhat un- 
couth appearance and manners. 'Vhen she falls in love, 
she falls in love very intensely, and although she may have 
had all manner of flirtations, she generally clings to the one 
true passion, and is not uncommonly found dying of a 
broken heart at the enå of the novel. Perhaps the one 
merit about this kind of fiction, ,,,hen it is really honest and 
at its best, is that it recognizes the fact that ,vomen are not 
a distinct angelic order of beings, but that they have their 
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8trong passions and even their coarse desires like men. 
Such advantage as there may be in setting this fact plainly 
before the ,vorld, on the authority of writers who are wonlen 
thelusel ves, tbe school may claim to have. It is not a high, 
or refined, or noble, or in any way comlnendable school of 
fiction, but at its best it is sincere. At its ,vorst - and it 
very soon reached its worst-it may be described as insuf 
ferable. 
The fiction of this later period is, like the poetry, inferior 
to that of the period which we had to consider in our former 
survey. It has more names, but not such great names. It 
\\'oulù ahnost seem as if the present school of fiction is, to 
borrow a phrase fronl French politics, exhausting its Inan- 
date. The sensation novel has had its day, and its day ,vas 
but an episode, an interruption. Realisln has now \\-ell-nigb 
done all it can. Its close details, its trivial round of comnlon 
cares and atnbitions, its petty trials and easy loves, seem 
now at last to have spent their attractive power, and to 
tlrge with their fading breath tbe need of some new depart- 
ure for the novelist. Perhaps the one conlffion want in the 
more modern novel may suggest the new source of supply. 
Perhaps, in order to gi ve a fresh life to our fiction, it wilJ 
have to be dipped once again in the old holy \vell of r<r 
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NOTE. 


I HA VE 8 
trong objection to the time-honored practice among authors of 
addressing their readers directly at the opening or close of a work with some 
explanatory rema.rks, in the form of preface or epilogue or other such appeal. 
It has always seemed to me that if the book does not tell its own story and 
make its purpose clear, the author's personal explanations will not much help 
the matter. I therefore now only venture to address my readers because I 
wish to mention one or two facts which concern others and not myself. 
In describing the defence of Silistria, at the opening of the Crimean V{ ar 
(page 485 of the first volume), I paid a tribute to the brilliant services rendered 
by Captain Butler, of the Ceylon Rifles, and Lieutenant Nasmyth, of the East 
India Company's service. 'rhe name' of Lieutenant J. A. BalJard, of the 
Bombay Engineers, now General Ballard, C.B., R.E., should always be as- 
sociated with the names of Butler and Nasmyth in that gallant defence. 
Ballard" 011 his way home from Inùia on sick leave, was attracted by the 
events then going on in Turkey; he turned asiùe from his homeward jour- 
ney, threw himself into Silistria, shared in the peri1
 and the glory of the 
defence, and kept it up after Butler had died in his arms. 
!'fly friend, Mr. P. J. Smyth, M.P., has shown me that I was mistaken in 
supposing that Mr. 
mith O'Brieo disapproved of the plan adopted for the 
escape of tJ ohn !'flitchel from Van !)ieu1en's Land. I took my impression 
froIn the staten1ent made, and repeated several times at long intervals, by 
Lord Palmerston, in tbe House of Commons. As far as I then knew, the 
statement was never contradicted. Mr. Sn1yth has shown me that Smith 
O'Brien himself emphatically contradicted it. A public dinner was given 
to .Mr. O'Brien in Melbourne in 1854, and Mr. O'Brien on that occasion ex- 
pressed his entire approval of the manner of l\I1'. Mitchel's escape, and de- 
clared that his only reason for not adopting it himself was that" I was not 
prepared to take a step which would have rendered it impossible for me to 
return to Ireland." I think it right to call special attention to this fact, as 
I am snre it will be new to the vast majority of readers, and will correct a 
belief almost universal, in England at least, and perhaps even in Ireland. 
I have received many valuable suggestions froIll correspondents whom I 
know, and wholn I do not know, with regard to this work. Various inac- 
curacies and defects have been pointed out to me. I have c3refully consid- 
ered every suggestion, and have 
mpp1icd deficiencies and correcteJ errors as 
far as I could. I cordially thank the public and the critics for the gener- 
ous reception they have given to my book. It has had, through critics and 
readers, a success such as I had never allowed myself to expect. 
JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 


Å ttgust, 188Q. 
11.--42 
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THE first of the many difficulties which the Gladstone Adminis- 
tration of 1880-85 had to encounter was the Bradlaugh difficulty. 
]\[1'. Charles Bradlaugh, elected for Nortbalnpton, desired to make 
affinnation instead of taking the oath in the usual manner. This 
he claiIned the right to do under tllC Parliamentary Oaths Act. 
This was the beginning of a long wrangle, lasting over Inany years, 
involving re-election, lunch litigation, and attel11pted legislation, cre- 
ating one unhappy scene, and for long enough allotting to Mr. Brad. 
laugh the curious position of being at once a member and not a 
111Clnher of the House of COlnn1ons. It was not until the General 
Election of 1885 that Mr. Bradlaugh, re-elected for Northalnpton, 
quietly took the oath, and for the first time enjoyed the full privi- 
leges of membership uncontested. 
Out of the Bradlaugh episode arose the Fourth Party, called into 
being by a politician who up to that tÍllle had playec1no part orany 
inlportance in politics, hut who froln that tÍ1ne was destined to be 
one of the most conspicuous figures in English politics-Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. The Fourth Party, led by Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, and cOlnposed of 1\11'. A. J. Balfour, Sir Henry Drummond W oUf, 
and 1\11'. (now Sir) .J ohn Gorst, can1e into existence primarily to op- 
pose J\'Ir. Bradlaugh's admission to I>arlhunent, but it soon became a 
decided power in politics, working for luany aims. "fhe House was 
at first inclined to smile at the :Fourtb Party; it was soon to learn 
that the Fourth Party was no sn1Ïling llla.tter. The history of the 
six years from the accession of the Gladstone Administration to the 
Jubilee year is in a very large degree the history of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. His readiness, his irreverence, his alert pugnacity, ,vere 
tbe terror of the leaders of his own canlp, but his really remarkable 
ability soon made hÏ1n essential to the party of which be becalne in 
due season, and for a season, the actual if not the nominal leader. 
It is curious to note that his rise followed so closely upon the disap- 
pearance from the political scene of his great chief and example, 
Lord Beaconsfield, who died in April, 1881. 
The Irish question has been the predonlÏnant question of the last 
six years, casting all other questions of home and foreign policy en, 
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tirely into the shade. Mr. Parnell had come back to Westn1inster as 
the leader of the Irish parliamentary party with a largely increased 
following, and under his leadership the great majority of the Irish 
party sat in opposition to the Government, thereby inthnating that 
they considered themselves of necessity opposed to any Government 
which was not prepared to make some serious concession to the 
pressing needs of Ireland. At first it appeared as if the Gùvern- 
Incnt and the Irish party might work harmoniously together. The 
Liberal party had received the full strength of the Irish vote during 
the election. The Government announced that they were going to 
abandon Coercion. But the distress in Ireland was great. New 
legislation on the Land question was urgently called for, and the 
Queen'8 speech contained no reference to the land. Moreover, evic- 
tions were increasing terribly. The Irish members brought in a bill 
to stay evictions. The Government refused to accept the Irish meas- 
ure, but brought in a Compensation for Disturbance Bill, which was 
rejected by the I-Iouse of Lords. From this point the strife between 
the Irish party and the Government widened daily. Mr. Forster, al- 
though a capable statesman and well-meaning man, was not suited 
for the post of Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant. There was 
soon open war between him and the National party in Ireland. 
State prosecutions, all night sittings, Coercion Acts, expulsion of Irish 
members, imprisonment of Irish members, strife in Parliament, and 
disturbance in Ireland, made the years from 1880 to 1885 a kind of 
political nightmare. The Government were compelled, however, to 
recognize the fact that the agrarian condition of Ireland was in urgent 
need of reform, and in 1881 Mr. Gladstone brought forward a Land 
Bill, which, after long debate, was sent to the Lords in a much in1' 
proved condition. For a short while there was a struggle between 
the two Houses; the Tory majority in the Upper House anxious to 
destroy the bill, the Liberal majority in the Lower House determined 
to maintain it. In the end the Lords gave way and the bill became 
law. The National party in Ireland received the bill with tem- 
pered enthusiasm; the Land League prepared various test cases; 
the Government seemed to be convinced that Mr. Parnell was deter- 
mined to arrest the progress of the measure, and the coup d'état of 
1881 was the result. A descent was made upon the leaders of the 
National party; Mr. Parnell, 1\'lr. Dillon, and Inany other men1bers 
were arrested, the Land League was proclaimed, United Ireland 
'" as suppressed, and for the time the policy of Mr. Forster reigned 
supreme. 
That policy was reversed in 1882, when Mr. Forster resigned-not 
to take office again, for he died in 1885. The political prisoners 
were released, and a new era of peace appeared to be opening for 
lreland. The bright prospect was immediately and appallingly 
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darkened by the tragedy of May 6,1882, when the newly appointed 
Chief Secretary, Lord Frederick Cavendish, and 1\11'. Burke were 
assassinated in the Phænix Park. The immediate result was fresh 
coercion and a further parliamentary struggle hefore the stringent 
measures proposed by the Governnlent becaille law. Under the rule 
of Lord Spencer and 1\lr. (now Sir George) Trevelyan Ireland grew 
no quieter, and the Irish difficulty seemed no nearer to solution. 
The debates on the so-called Kilmainham Treaty, the Errington mis- 
sion to Rome, the Dublin Castle Scandal-each in its turn agitated 
Parliament. After a time Mr. Trevelyan resigned, and his place was 
taken by Mr. Campbell Bannerman. An Arrears Bill, drafted hy 
Mr. Parnell while in prison, was the precursor of a Goverlunent 
measure, which passed into law in 1882. 
The foreign history of the Gladstone Administration was stonny 
and warlike. It inherited, and c
ncluded, the disastrous Afghan 
War of its predecessor; it had a war with the Boers, in which the 
Boers fought well, and gained what they fought for; it had its ex- 
traordinary war with Egypt, in order to uphold the Khedive against 
the National party headed by Arabi Pasha; it håd its evil-olnened 
Soudan struggle, "\vhich gave Gordon and Khartoum to the l\Iahdi, 
and left so many brave and famous Englishmen and Irishlnen the 
victims of the Arab spears. It had, of course, some inevitable mis- 
understandings with Russia. 
In domestic legislature the great event was the triumph, in the 
face of many difficulties, of the Reform and Redistribution Bills. 
The Government had scarcely completed this great task before it 
met its fate. On June 8, 1885, the Gladstone Adnlinistration was 
defeated on 1\11'. Childers's Budget, and Lord Salisbury callle into 
power. Not for long, however. Even with the aid of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, who was now a Cabinet l\'Iinister, the new Tory 
Ministry could not long hold out against the odds arrayed against 
it. It was in its turn defeated on a now historical amcndment of 
Mr. Jesse Collins's; there was a general election in the autunln of 
1885, the result of which was to place Mr. Gladstone again in office. 
By this time Mr. Gladstone's views on the Irish question had large- 
ly developed. He had never been opposed to the principle of Home 
Rule; he was now converted to entire sympathy with it. The recent 
election-which had sent Mr. Parnell back to Parlia.luent \vith a 
following of eighty-six, many of whom represented Ulster constit.. 
uencies-was in itself sufficient proof that the 111ajority of the Irish 
people ardently desired Home Rule. It was soon kno,vn that Mr. 
Gladstone was engaged upon a Home Rule scheme, and the appoint- 
ment of l\'Ir. John Morley as Chief Secretary showed at once the sym- 
pathetic attitude of the new Government towards Ireland. 
Ir. Glad- 
stone's Home Rule scheme was not, however, entirely satisfactory to 
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all his following. Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir George 
Trevelyan, and others broke a \vay ii'oln him. 'Vhen the HOlne Rule 
Bill was finally introduced on April 8, 1886, while it met with the 
warm approval of the Irish representatives and of the bulk of the 
Liberal party, it caused a revolt among some of Mr. Gladstone's fol- 
lowers, who, under the leadership of Lord Hartington, and with the 
title of Liberal Unionists, gave battle to the nleasure. The Home 
Rule Bill was defeated. Mr. Gladstone appealed to the country. A 
fierce fight was waged in the constituencies, and the result gave to 
the alliance of Tories and Liberal Unionists a majority over the 
Gladstonian Liberals and the English and Irish HOlne Rulers. The 
history of the new Salisbury Administration is too recent and too 
uncertain to be further touched on here. It belongs to the future. 
In these few pages the attempt has been lnade to give the very 
swiftest and most comprehensive summary of the events of the last 
six years. No thought of consecutive exhaustive narrative has been 
entertained; all that has been desired, and all that has heen essayed, 
is to give in rapid record the mere headings of the great events 
which make the six years from 1880 to 1886 among the most liO 
mentous of a momentous reign. 


J. H. McC. 
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ABD-BL-KADE1t and Druse }fassacres, ii.184. 
Abdul- Aziz, Sultan of Turkey
 visit of, to 
England, ii. 426, 427; dethronement and 
death, ii. 591. 
Abd-ul- 
I edjid, Palmerston on, i i.18R 
Aberdare, Lord, ii. 552. 
Aberdeen, Lord, Foreign Secretary, Peel Gov- 
ernment,11841, i.138; on Scotch Church dis- 
sensions, i.146; and Tahiti difficulty, i. 213; 
and Oregon Treaty, i. 214; supports Peel's 
opening of the ports, i. 24;); and 
panish 
marriages j i. 288, 289; and Pacifico case, i. 
325; and Ecclesiastical Titles A.ct, i. ;3fi5; 
Premier of Coalition Ministry, 18fi2, i. 42-1; 
and Czar Nicholas, i, 443,44:5-448; opposed 
to Crimean War, i. 483; on Newcastle as 
War .Minister, 1. 502; leaves Ministry, i. 
506; on results of Crime an War, i. 523; and 
Crimean 'Val', i1. 5H5. 
Abolitionists, ii. 1U6, 197. 
About, Edmond, on Ionian Islands, ii. 132. 
Abyssinia, KingTheodorc'sprisoners, i1. 326; 
war with, ii. 48i1-442. 
Acre, bombardment of, i.134. 
Adams, :\[r., and English Confederate cruis- 
ers, ii. 193,195,211-213; "this is war," ii. 
213; and Al((;bama, ii. 216-218; and rec- 
ognition of 
outh, ii. 219; and Opposition 
leaders, ii. 2:W. 
Addison, Joseph, influence of wine upon, i. 
;30. 
Adullam ites, ii. 333; and Lord Derby, ii. 341; 
and indifference of working-classes to fran- 
chise, i i. :142. 
Afghanistan, account of, i. 152; war of 1840, 
causes of, 1. 151-159 (see Burnes, Dost l\fa- 
homed, Cabul); capture of Gbuznee and 
J ellalabad, i.159; defeat of Dost :\lahomed, 
entry of Shah Soojah into Cabul, 1. 159, 
1üO; battle of Purwandurrah, surrender of 
Dost Mahomed, 1. 160-163; Akbar Khan's 
terms accepted, 1. 166,167; the withdrawal 
from Cabul, i. 167; Khyber Pass massacre, 
i.169-172; interview between Akbar Khan 
and Lady 
[acnaghten, i. 170, 171; end of 
the war, i. 178, 179; rescue of hostages, i. 
179; invasion of, ii. 617-619, 
Africa, South, war in, ii. 619-626. 
Agamemnon, the, and Atlantic cable, ii. 
350. ' 
Ahmed, Shah, i.15R 
Akbar Khan defewls Jf'Halabad, i. 159; heads 
insurrection in Cabu1, 1. 163; his terms 
with the Bri ti811, i.llj;J; the secret treaty, 
i.164; kills Macnaghten, 1ßfi; eXCURes for 
deed, 1.1û5,IßG; interview with Lady .Mac- 
naghten, i. 171; at Jellalabad, i. 171,172; 


defeated at Jellalabad, i.173; the hostage.. 
1. 178. 
Al,abama, the, ii. 195, 209-214, 216, 217; the 
American claims, ii. 41:;1,511-520. 
Alamayou, son of Theodore of Abyssinia, ii. 
4.U. 
Albert, Prince, on the Queen, i. 9; Bedcham- 
ber question, i. 95; marriage, i. 98-100; 
character, i. 
9, 100; his Protestantism, 1. 
102,103; naturalization, i. 102; annuity, i. 
10:3,104; receives title of Prince Consort, 
i.104; regency question, i.l04; position in 
England, i. 105, 106; against duelling, 1. 
106; the attempts on the Queen's life, 1. 
111, 112; presence of in House of Com- 
mons, 1. 269; industrial exhibition, 1. 
:n; 
Peel's death, 1. 338, 339; Great Exhibition, 
1. 358-370; as a public speaker, i. :-$62; op- 
position to Great Exhibition, i. 366; rela- 
tions with Palmerston, 1. 373-376; disa- 
greements with Palmerston, 1. 376-3H2; 
Kossuth deputation, 1. 387, 388; Palmer- 
ston's dismissal, i. 395; and Vienna Note, 
1. 459; and Crimean 'Val', 1. 4
8, 4H9; and 
Louis Napoleon, i. 512; letter about Louis 
Napoleon, i1. 95; death of, ii. 206-208; and 
Exhibition, ii. 

8. 
Albert Edward, Prince of 'Vales, birth of, i. 
151; married to Princess Alexandra, ii. 250; 
illness of, ii. 5
7, 529; Indian tour, i i. 580. 
Alexander II. of Russia, i, 510; desires peace, 
i. 516, 517; and Black Sea, ii. !j09; and Con- 
stantinople, i1. 597; Moscow speech, ii. 5HH, 
599, 
Alexandra, Princess, one cause of English 
sympathy with Denmark, ii. 249. 
Alfred, Prince, afterward Duke of Edinburgh, 
offered Crown of Greece, i1.134. 
Allen, and Manchester Rescue, ii. 385-387; 
executed, ii. 387. 
A1l80
p, an accomplice of Orsini, ii.106, 
Alma, battle of, i. 489, 490. 
Alumbagh, held by British, ii. 74; left in 
charge of Outram, ii. 75, 
America and }lexican intervention, ii. 222; 
and Russell, i1. 3:
9. 
American Civil War, i. 453; ii. U)O, 228; the 
Secession, i. 191; Fort Sumter, ii. 192; the 
blockade, ii. 192, 193; England recognizes 
Routherll Confederation, i1.19:i. 195; diplo- 
matic controversy, ii.193; feeling in Eng- 
land, ii. 195-198; Northern defeats, ii.198- 
200; French sympathy with South, ii. 
200, 201; the slave Anderson, ii. 201, 202; 
Trent affair, i1. 205 - 207; Prince Consort, 
ii. 20(j-20H; Confederate Cruisers, ii. 209; 
U)(' Alabama, ii. 209-211; America's com- 
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plaint. ii, 21l-21:-
; the controversy on the 
Confederate yessels' queôtion, ii. 213-
n
; 
\Tieksbnrg and Gettysburg, ii. 219; Mexit'an 
illterveu Lion, ii. 219-223; Richmond taken, 
Lee surrenders, Jefferson Davis captured, 
ii. 22
; Lincoln assassinated, ii. 223; end 
of the wa.r, ii. 224, 215; England:s South- 
on} Rympathies, ii. 
'
r,-

:.;. 
Anderson, case of sla\Te, ii. 201. 
Andra
sy note, ii. 588, 
Anson, General, ii. 55. 
Anti-corn Law agitation, beginning of, i. 86; 
account of, i. 216-24:0. 
.-\ntonelli,Cardinal, sympathizes with North, 
ii. 200. 
Appeal, Court of, ii. 545. 
Apponyi, Count, and Schleswig-Holstein, ii. 

31. 
Arl'h, .Joseph. ii. 5
2-!)36. 
Ardahan, ceded to Hussia, ii. 609. 
Argyle, Duke of, and North, ii. 226; account 
ot: ii. 29ö - :300; lndian 
ecretary, 1868, Ïi. 
4ti2; frienù of Sumner, ii. 512. 
Ariosto, the Orlando Furioso, quoted, ii. 234, 
Army purchase, ii. 48ß-4ÐO. 
Arnand, St., at Crimea, i. -!R5, 488; ill-health 
of, i. 489-4Hl; at Alma, i. 497; death of, i. 
513. 
Arnold, Matthew, and Goethe, i. 522; his 
works, i. 54:5. 
Arruw, the Lorcha, case of, ii. 9-20; board- 
ed by Chinese, October 8th, 1856, ii. 10; 
British or Chinese? its registration, ii. 
10; Consul Parkes applies for aid to Sir 
J. Bowring, ii. 11 
 Sir .J. Bowring's desire 
to enter Canton, ii.12, 13; Yeh returns the 
m('n, Admiral Seymour bombards Canton, 
ii. 1:3; Yeh offers reward for heads of Eng- 
lishmen, ii. 13; Lord Derby's motion, ii. 
13, 14:; Cobden's motion, ii. 14, 15; new 
plenipotentiary sent to China, ii.19. 
Artisans' Dwellings Bill, ii. 571. 
.-\.
hantee, war of 1863,ii.:l37,23ö; war of1873, 
i i. 5!)4-fi5ô. 
.-\
hùurton Treaty, i. 214. 
.-\shlPy, Evelyn, on Palmerston and Pacifico 
case, i. :325; Palmerstou's dismissal, i. 393. 
.\shley, Lord (see Lord 8haftesùury). 
Assis, Francisco D', and Spanish marriages, 
i. 2b7. 
.\tlantic cable, ii. 349-351. 
Auckland, Lord, treaty with Runjeet Singh 
and Shah Soojah, i, 156; SimJa \fanifesto, 
1.158; failure of, i.174, 175, 
Augustenburg, Prince of (see Schleswig-Hol- 
stein). 
Aumale, Due D', and Spanish marriages, i. 
2ö5, 2ö6. 
Australia, discovery of gold in, settles trans- 
portation question, ii, 27. 
Australia, South, 8.ud confederation, ii. 421. 
Australia, 'Vestern, unsuited for convict 8et- 
tlpmpnts, ii. 27,2>;; thought of, for con. 
viet settlement, ii. 82; and confedpration, 
i i. 421, 
Austria. war with France, i. 40ô; Kossuth 
inEngIa nd, i, ::l1i4-387; and Russia, i. 438; 
Prus:-:ia auù Crimean 'Var, i. 473--178; Vi- 
pnna Conference, i. 510; exertion
 for peace, 
i. 516; Congress of Paris, i 517; France and 
Italy, it 135-137; con
lllate at Darna
cus 
<lpst royed, i L 183; and Polan.d, i i. 2
9, 
40, 
244-: and Schlesw:g HoIRt<,iu, ii. 244: - 
4-7; 
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war with Denmark, ii. 247-253; war with 
j'russia and Italy, ii. 336; excluded from 
German affairs, ii. 348; and Berlin Treaty, 
ii. 609. 
Ayrton, 
rr., ii. 502, 
Azimoolah Khan,Nana Sahib's agent in Eng- 
land, ii. 58; 59. 
BAco
, Lord, 1. 371; ii. 38. 
Bailey, P. J., i. 546. 
Baines and borough franchise, ii. 264- 
Bajee Rao, ii. 58. 
Balaklava, i. 495, 496. 
Ball, J, T" ii. 575. 
Ballot, and Lord Durham, i. 47. 
Ballot Bill, ii. 493-500. 
Balzac's" Peau de Chagrin," quoted by Hux- 
ley, ii. ö34. 
Bank Charter Act, i. 209; suspended, i. 283 j 
i i. 92, 336. 
Bank, Royal British, failure and frauds of. 
ii. 8. 
Banks, Post-Office Savings, ii. 410. 
Baring, Mr" Budget of, in 1841, i. 137. 
Baring, Consul, and Bulgarian massacres, ii. 
593. 
Batoum;t;eded to Russia, ii. 609. 
Baxter, Mr., resigns, ii. 552. 
Bazaine, and Metz, ii. 503. 
Beaconsfield, Lord, speedl of, at Aylesbury, 
ii. 595, 59ö; speech at Guildhall, ii. 59ö; 
and Carnarvon's resignation, ii. 60:3; and 
Jingoism, ii. ()O
, (;0:-$; and San Stefano 
treaty, ii. G04:; and Ðerùy's resignation, 
ii. 605; and Indian troops, ii. ßO,j; at Ber- 
lin Congress, ii. 
;U7; and secret treaties, 
ii. 611; "Peace with Honor," ii. 612, H13; 
his influence waning, ii. 615-ü17; and Af- 
ghanistan, ii. 618,619; appeal to the coun- 
try, ii. 627, 628; 
'Tancred," quoted, ii. (;S
. 
Beal, James, and .Mill, ii. 27ü. 
Beales, Edmond, and Poland, ii. 240; Hyde 
Park meeting, i i. 34:1- 346; defeat of, ii. 
456; appointed a County Court judge, ii. 
52
. 
Bean attempts the Queen's life, i. 108, 109. 
ßeaumarchais, ii. 342, 
Bedchamber question, i. 92-98. 
Belgians, Queen of, and Spanish marriages, 
i. 2ts7 -2ts9. 
Belgium in 1848, i. 292; Consulate o( at Da- 
mascus, destroyed, ii. 183; independence 
of, ii. 506. 
Benedek the Irresistible, ii. 349. 
Bentham, Jeremy, opposed to transportation, 
i i. 23. 
Bentinck, Lord George, and Country Party, 
i. 257; and Protect1Onists, i. 245; and Princí' 
Consort in House of Commons, i. 2(j9, 
íO; 
and Coercion Bill, i. 273, 274, 27(j; Iri
h 
Railway grant, i. 
ts3; slave-grown sugar, 
i. 284-; resigns leadership, i i.115. 
Bentley, Dr., and ])1'. Parr, story of, Ïi. 148. 
Beranger, and Kapoleon, ii. 53t1. 
Berar annexed, ii. 43. 
Berkeley, Henry, and Ballot, ii. 495. 
Berlin )(emorandum, iÏ. 589-591; Congresià 
of, ii. ()07-lno. 
Berm nda used for transportation by Lord 
Durham, i. 50; a temporary convict settlí'- 
ment, ii. 2H. 
Bernard., 
Iontague, and Alabama claimB, ii. 
;)1-l. 



Bernard. Simon, and Orsini affair, ii. 97; ar- 
rest, trial, and acquittal, ii.105. 
Berry, .Mr., and Yictorian deadlock, ii. 423. 
Berryer, defends Montalembert, ii. H5. 
Bessarabia, cession of, i. 518; ceded to Rus- 
sia, ii. 609. 
Beust and Danish question, ii. 252. 
Beyrout, Druse disturbances near. ii. IH3. 
Birmingl1am enfranchised, i. 76, 
25. 
Bismarck, ajoker,i.465; on Louis Napoleon, 
i.512; and 8chleswig-Holstein, ii.246; and 
Russell, ii. 338; and .Franco-Prussian war, 
ii. 504; and Belgium, ii. 508; and Black 
8ea, ii. 509; pbrase of, ii. 602; and San 
Stefano treaty, ii,606, 
Bithoor, ii. 58, 5R 
Black Friday, ii. 336. 
Black Sea, Allied squadrons in, i. 468; Black 
Sea Question, i. 470, 471, 478-481, 510; at 
Congress, Paris, i. 518- 
Black, William, ii. 655. 
Blackie, Professor, and Ernest Jones, i. 302. 
Blackmore, Richard, ii. 654, 655. 
Blanc, Dr., prisoner in Abyssinia, ii. 438. 
Blanc, Louis, in England, ii. 99. 
Blockades and Congress of Paris, i. 520. 
Bogle, Paul, and Jamaica rising, ii. 313. 
Bokbara captives, i. 179, 180. 
Bolton-Ie-Moors, commercial crisis in, i. 222. 
Bomarsund, capture of, i. 521. 
Bombay Gazette of May 1st, 1857, announces 
India quiet throughout, ii. 33. 
Bombay, troops sent from, to Persian Gulf, 
ii. 47. 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles (see Black Sea), 
and Treaty of Paris, i. 518. 
Bosquet on Charge of Light Brigade, i. 496; 
at Inkermann, i. 496. 
Boucherville and Letellier case, ii. 419, 420. 
Bourinot on Canada's tbree destinies, ii. 419, 
420, 424. 
Bowlby of tbe Times, murdered in China 
War, 1HGO, i i.179, 180. 
Bowring, Sir John (see Arrow, Lorcba), iL 
16-20. 
Bradlaugb defeated. ii. 456. 
Bradshaw, U. P., Canterbury, i.18. 
Bramwell, Baron, on tickets of leave, ii. 31. 
"Brass Band," the, i. ::153. 
Brett, Messrs" and Atlantic Cable, ii. 349. 
Brett, policeman, killed at )Ianchester, ii. 385. 
Brewster, 
ir David, i. 526, 
Bright, John, i. 27,29,34 ; less extreme Rad- 
ical than Lord Durham, i. 77, 183; Free- 
trade League, i. 228, 2
!); first meeting 
witb C01>den, i. 229, 230; Cobden's appeal 
to him to join .Free-trade agitation, i, 
30, 
231; Free - trade and Repeal movements 
contrasted, i. 232, 233; on famine aiding 
Free - trade, i. 241; entered ParliauH'nt, 
i. 2;)7 ; on Irish emigration, i. 20'2 ; 
:rue
t 
Jones'B speeches, i. 301; Eccles-a
tjcal 
Titlcs Act, i. :J50, 331 ; Kossutb compared 
with, i. 3H3 ; compared with Gladstone, J. 
42!); Crimean War, i. 482, 483; on death 
of (,;zar 
icholas, i. 510 ; unseated, General 
Election, 1R57, ii. 18 ; condemns Canning's 
proclamation, ii. 88; alluded to by Lord 
Palmprston as "hollora ble and rt'\'prend 
gentleman," ii. 107; OppORÏt inn, 1hGH, i i. 
n:;; hy nature all orator, ii. 12.-S; n'appear 
ance in Ilolitics, ii.1:i <; schclIlt' of Rpf(mn 
Hill, ii, l:m, }.10; ,. Fancy fraIH'hi
es," ii. 
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142; Willis's Rooms meetmg, ii.l44; once 
votes difff'rently from Cobden, ii.149; Palrn- 
erston's reasons for not offering otfice to, 
ii.1!9; Commercial Treaty with .France,ii. 
15H; repeal of Paper Uu ties, i i. 164 ; Re- 
form Bill, 1R(jO, ii. 172 ; (},nd A In.fJama, ii. 
213; and tl1e N ort l1ern StateR, i i. i25 ; and 
Quarterly R('l'ÙW, ii. 22!); and Cobden's 
death, ii. i7l; and Parliament, IHtJ5, ii. 24t;, 
292, 293; and" Ite,'olutionary Epi<'k," ii. 
301-
ma; and Jamaica, i i. 320; and Rcform 
Bill, 1866, ii. 3

; eloquence of, ii. :
:n; and 
Reform, 1866, ii.33:
; and Russell, ii. a;
9; nnd 
Reform League, i i. :J.n, 3,)5, 3D!); mention- 
ed by Lowe, i i. 361; on Reform Bill, i i. 361 ; 
and "residuum," ii. 3û3; and tea - room 
party, ii. 3ü4-366; and suspension of Ha.- 
beas Corpus .\ct, Ireland, ii. :171, ;Hi; and 
Manchester prisoners, i i. 3<iG; and Clerken- 
well case, ii. 3H8; nnd Canada, ii. 413; and 
Irish Church, ii. 450, 452; President of 
Board of Trade, ii. 4ß1; anecdote of, and 
\V. p, W' ood, ii. 462; and Irish Church dises- 
. tablishment, ii.4(j4; and Irish Church Bm 
in House of Lords, ii. 468; and Ballot, ii. 
497; a friend of Sumnpr, ii. 512; and indi- 
rect Alabama claims, ii. 517; and republi- 
canism, ii. 5::W; Chancellor of Duchy of 
Lancaster, ii. 552; and Liberal leadership, 
ii.5í3; physical health of, ii. 576,577; and 
Bulgaria, ii. 593. 
British Columbia, founded 1858, joined 
o 
Canada, ii.12R, 129, 
British Critic, by Newman, i. 143. 
British Museum, Hume on Sunday opening 
of, i.129, 
" British Party" in Ireland, ii. 447. 
Broadhead, and Sheffield outrages, ii. 3ai- 
3V4. 
Brontë, C., i. 553-555. 
Brougham, Lord, i. H, 23, 24; description of, 
i. 25-27; attacks C:madian policy, i. 53 ; 
and Durham at Reform Banquet, 1834, i. 
53,54; Bedchamber que
tion, i. a4; Prince 
Albert's precedence, i.10
; O'Connell trial, 
i. 198; slave-grown sugar, i. 2';3; Pacifico 
case, i. 325; opposes Great Exhibition, i. 
364; Jewish claims, ii. 117; and I::ilavcry, 
i i. 201; death of, i i. 457 -45a. 
Brown, John, ii. 132. 
Browning, 
I rs. E. B., i. 527, 544, 545; on 
 a- 
poleon and Italy, ii.155. 
Browning: Robert, i. 527; and Tennyson, i. 
540-544; and Druses, ii.1H3. 
Bruce, Frederick, :\Iinister to China, ii. 175- 
178, 
Bruce, Henry Austin, in 1t;6b ministry, ii. 
4H2; the Licensing Act, ii, 524; resigns 
Home Secretaryship, ii. 552; ma.de Lord 
A herd are, i i. 552. 
Bruce, James, and Buffon, Ii. 4:3G, 
Brllunow, Baron. and Palmerston's dislllis
al, 
i. :1
14. 
Brydon, Dr., last man of Cabul .-\rmy, at' 
rives at Jellalabad, i. 1';2; in siege of Luck- 
now, ii. 76. 
Rucl'leuch, nuke of, oppoRed to ('orn -Iawlt 
repeal, i. 
-1H; withdraws OPlJo:.::;itiou. i. 2,,,)1. 
Rllch:llJan, RolH 1 rt, ii. G47. 
lilH'killg-l1am, Duke 01: Colonial Hecretary, ii, 
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Buckle, Henry TllOmas, ii, G3R (;:m, f;.t2-6-14 
Butfoll and BflU'l" ii, ,I':(i, 
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Bulgaria, and Czar Nicholas, i. 446, 447; 
massacres in, ii. 591- 594; and Treaty of 
Herlin, ii. 60S. 
Bull, Papal, on hierarchy in England, i. 341, 
342, 35B. 
Bull Run, Battle of, ii. 19B. 
Buller, Charles, i. 2g, 36; with Durham in 
Canada, i, 48, 55; Transportation Commit- 
tee, 1t>37, ii. 2;1. 
Bulwer, i. 3(1. 
Buh\ er
 Sir H. (s
 Dallin
), letter of Palmer- 
ston to, ii.188. 
Burdett, Sir Francis, i. 36; and Cochrane, 
ii. 189. 
Burke and 'Varren Hastings, ii. 324; and 
"a low-minded inquisition into numbers," 
ii. 326; and corporate rights, ii. 475; and 
heroic virtues, ii. 4U6, 497. 
Burke. Colonel, trial of, iL 384. 
Burmese terri tory annexed, ii. 43. 
Burnes, Captain Alexander, at Cabul, i. 152, 
153; and Dost 
Iahomed, i. 154-156; des- 
patches garbled, i. 157, 158; murder of, i. 
161, 162. 
Burns, Robert,on William IV., i. 8, 526. 
Butler, Captain, in Crimean 'Var, i. 485; kill- 
ed, i. 4t>5, 516. 
Butt. Isaac, and Home Rule, Ïi. 543: 544, 575, 
616. 
Byron, i. 524; and Russell, ii. .338; from an 
Irish point of view, ii. 444. 
Byron, Lady, ii. 541. 
CABLE, Atlantic, ii. 349-351. 
Cabul, Burnes at, i. 152-162; entry of Shah 
Soojah, i. 159, 160; insurrection in, mur- 
der of Burnes, i. 161, 162; withdrawal 
from, i. 169-173; occupied, ii. 61t>, 619. 
Cadiz, Duc de (see Assis), i. 287. 
Cæsar, Froude's picture of, ii. 641,642. 
Cairnes, Professor, and Irish University 
Scheme, ii. 549. 
Cairns, )lr., afterward Earl, capacity for de- 
bate, ii. 84; Solicitor-General, Derby M inis- 
try, 1858, ii. 11;1, 304, 305; amendment to 
Reform Bill, ii. 366; Lord Chancellor,1868, 
ii. 430; Lord Chancellor, 1874, ii. 557. 575. 
Calcutta, alarm in, at outbreak of .Mutiny, ii. 
48. 
Cambridge, Duke of, and Great Exhibition, i. 
366. 
Camden Town, electric experiments at, i. 61. 
Cameron, Captain, prisoner in Abyssinia, ii. 
436, 438. 
Campbell, Lord, and O'Connell trial, i. 19H, 
199; and Great Exhibition, i. 3ß4. 
Campbell, Sir John, and Chartism, i. 30
. 
Campbell, Sir Colin, at Cawnpore and Luck- 
now, ii. 73; evacuates Lucknow Residency, 
ii. 74; takes Cawnpore and Lucknow, ii. 
75-77. 
Canada, rebellion in, and Lord Durham, i. 3G- 
58; Upper and Lower Canada, i. 37-39 ; 
British party in, i. 39; Assembly refuses 
to vote supplies, i. 41; excitement in Eng- 
land, i. 43; tTpper and Lower reunited, i. 57; 
Fenian raids into, ii.21(;; Confederate raids 
from, ii. 216; Fenian raid into, ii.3t>2; COil 

deration of, ii. 411-416; Hudson's Bay 
'-erritory acquired, ii. 415-417; prospects 
A, ii. 417-420; Fisbpry question, ii. 514-- 
516. 
Candal1ar, defence of, i.173. 


Candia, and Czar Nicholas, i. 446. 
Canning, George, compared by Lord Bea. 
constield with Sheil, i. 34; Monroe doc- 
trine, ii. 222; and Russell, ii. 339. 
Canning, Lord, Pacifico case, i. 325,355; his 
accession, ii. 45,46; his composure during 
the .Mutiny, ii. 50; nicknamed Clemency, 
ii. 50; disturbed by wild counsels, ii. 52; 
recalls troops from China, ii. 53; procla- 
mation, March 3d, 1858, ii. 80-85; letter to 
Vernon Smith, ii. 83; death, ii. 85,91, 26H. 
Canrobert, at Alma, i. 497; at Crimea, L 51S. 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, i. 9; na\ional 
education scheme, i. 127; and Public W or- 
ship Bill, ii. 560-564. 
Cantillon story, ii.105. 
Canton, capture announced, ii.10B. 
Cape of Good Hope and convict question, ii 
23. 
Cardwell and Peelites, i. 257,355; Condemns 
Ellenborough despatch, ii. 83; failure of 
attack on Government, ii. 84; opposes Con- 
spiracy Bill, ii.l08; Secretary for Ireland, 
1859, ii. 147; Jamaica massacres, ii. 30g; 
Canada union, ii. 415; war secretary, ii. 462; 
and Irish Land tenure, ii. 476; army re- 
form. ii. 486-491. 
Carlislé, Lord, i. 29. 
Carlos, Don, i. 387; associations to aid in Lon- 
don, ii. 99. 
Carlyle, Thomas, and Mazzini's letters, i. 211; 
on Louis-Philippe, i. 335,336,527,533-535; 
and formulas, ii. 237; and people of Eng- 
land, ii. 259; and .Jamaica, iì. 319; on un- 
written martial law, ii. 323; quoted, ii. 635. 
Carnarvon, Lord, and .T amaica, ii. 320; Colo- 
nial Secretary, ii. 342; resigns, ii. 357; Cana- 
dian Confederation, ii. 411, 412; Colonial 
Secretary, ii. 557; and Eastern Question, ii. 
599; resigns, ii. 603. 
C
rpentaria, Gulf of, a proposed convict set- 
tlement. ii. 27. 
Carteret, állusion to, ii. 573. 
Cartridges, the greased, ii. 35,36. 
Cashmere and Runjeet Singh, i. 155, 156. 
Caste, institution of, ii. 39, 41. 
Catherine the Second, i. 437; and Treaty of 
Kutchuk Kainardji, i, 453. 
Catholic Church, loved by Irishmen, ii. 442- 
446. 
Catholic Emancipation, i. 21; and Russell, ii. 
339. 
Cattle plague, ii. 326. 
Cavagnari, Sir Louis, killed at Cabul, ii. 618. 
Cave, letter to, from Dr. Johnson, i. 70. 
Cavour, Count, born Turin, August 10th,1810; 
died Turin, June 6th. 1861, i. 334; a joker, 
i. 465; Crimean War. i. 508,514; Congress 
of Paris, i. 520; arrangement with Emper- 
or of French, ii. 96; prevails on Emperor of 
French, ii. 135, 136; character and aim of, 
ii.13ß; determined that France should fight 
Austria, ii.137; description of, ii. 136, 137; 
Nice and Savoy, ii. 153, 154; and Russell, 
i i. 3:1H. 
Cawnpore, ii. 57; .Mutiny at, ii. 57-70; Nana 
Sahib's trpachery, ii. 64-66 ; Massacre of 
the Englishwomen, ii. 67-70; taken and 
retaken, ii. 75. 
Cecil, Lord Robert, afterward Lord Salisbury, 
and "Lorclla A r1"o'W," jj, 15 ; censure on 
IJowe, ii. 2g5; account ot
 ii. 306-307 (ße8 
Cranbourne). 



Cctewayo, ii. 620-1)25. 
Chalmers, compared by Gladstone to Sheil, 
Ì. 34, 14S-151; and Duke of Argyle, ii. 298, 
299. 
Charlotte, Princess, i,104. 
Charter, the People's (see Chartism). 
Chartism, i. 70; beginning of, i. 72, 73; Sir J. 
Campbell's funeral oration on,i.73, 74; not 
a cause but a consequence, i. 74, 75; the 
Charter drawn up - its name given by 
O'Connell, i. 7
; its six points, i. 7
, 80; the 
three classes of Chartists, i. 80. 81; Feargus 
O'Connor, i. 81, 82; Thomas Cooper, i. 82, 

3; Henry \Tincent and Ernest Jones, i. 82; 
Chartist newspapers, i. 83; riots and im- 
prisonments, i. 84, 85; Fall of .Melbourne 
Ministry, i. 86; new Poor Law, i, 86; Anti- 
Corn -law agitation, i. 86,87; the move- 
ment, i. 292-302; petition, i. 297-299; re- 
sults of. i. 299-301. 
Chatsworth, i. 367, 
Chelmsford, Lord, and Lord Chancellorship, 
ii. 430; and Abyssinian prisoners, ii. 436, 
437. 
Chelmsford, Lord, and Zulu war, ii. 623. 
Chester, Fenian expedition to, ii. 383. 
Chesterfield, from Irish and English points 
of view, ii. 44:4. 
Chevalier, Michael, and Louis Napoleon, iÏ. 
157. 
Childers, Mr., in 1868 ministry, ii, 462; re- 
signs, ii. 552. 
Chillianwallah, Battle of, ii. 44. 
China, case of " Lorcha Arrow," ii. 9-19. 
China, first war with, i. 112-124 (see O,.ium 
War) ; War of 1857, ii. 46; War resumed 
and ended, 1858, ii.10B-110; 'Var of 1860, ii. 
152,175-183. 
China, money in revenue, i. 112. 
Cholera, threatened in 1866, ii. 326. 
Chupatties, the, ii. 47,48- 
Church of England, movement in, i.129. 
Church of Scotland, movement in, i. 129 ; 
Dissensions in, i.146-148; the Stratbbogie 
case, i.148; Dr. Chalmers, i.148-151; Free- 
Church, i.150. 
Church Patronage Act, ii. 559, 560. 
Cicero in Verre1n, quoted by Cockburn, i. 
329. 
Circassians, association in London to aid, ii. 
99. 
Ci'Vis Romanus, speech of Lord Palmerston, 
i. 326-330. 
Clarence, Duke of, afterward 'Villiam IV., i. 
6. 
Clarendon, Lord, and Treaty of Kutehuk Kai- 
nardji, i. 456; Ultimatum to Russia. i. 473; 
Foreign Secretary, 1865, i i. 292; Foreign 
Secretary, 1868, ii. 462; death of, ii. 511. 
Clay, Rev. John, eminent prison chaplain, ii. 
23. 
Clay, Rev. Walter, on transportation, ii. 23. 
Clayden, P. 'V., his H Lord Beaconsfield" 
quoted, ii. 558. 
Cleburne, "Pat," ii. 379. 
Clerkenwell Explosion, ii. 387-389. 
Clicquot, King, i. 47(;' 
Clive, Lord, i.1ß4; proposed monumeut to, 
ii. 33, 79. 
Clonmel, trial of Irish State prisoners at, i. 
77. 
Clontarf meeting, i.196, 315. 
Clough, .\rthur, L 546. 
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Clyde, Lord, formeriy Sir Colin Campbell, 
announces cnd of Mutiny, ii. 77,78. 
Coalition Ministry, i. 424, 425, 433, 434; fall 
of, i. 504. 
Cobden, Richard, contests Stock port, i. 2
 ; 
and Sir Robert Peel, i. 34; less extreme 
a Radical than Lord Durham, i. 77 ; chal- 
lenged, i. 107; first time in Housc of Com- 
mons, i. 138; attacks on, i.1H3; tribute to, 
i. 184; his oratory, i. 
26; career and. char- 
acter, i. 225-227; .Frec-trade movement, j, 
252, 
53; the Apostlc of Common-sense, i. 
227,228; and Bright, i.229-231; and O'Con- 
nell, i. 232, 2a:J; first speech in Parlia- 
ment quoted, i. 236; the would- be Rus- 
sell Ministry of 1
45, i. 250; defeated, i. 
258; accused by Peel of threatening assas- 
sination, i. 272, 273; Coercion Bill, i. 274; 
tribute to, by Peel, i. 275; Pacifico case, 
i. 325; on Cockburn's speech, i. 331 ; op- 
poses Ecclesiastical Titles Act, i. 351; and 
Crimean War, i. 4b2, 483; the" Lorcha A r- 
row," ii.14,16; unseated, ii.18; on Bright's 
farewell address in 1857. ii. 18, 19; in Op- 
position, ii.113,114; declines appointment, 
ii. 147-149; wrongly supposed to be more 
moderate than Bright, i1. 149; only once 
votes differently from Bright, ii. 149; 
French Treaty, ii. 156-159; Reform Bill, 
1860, ii. 172; American "Tar, ii. IOU, 200 ; 
and North, ii. 225; and war, ii. 231,232 ; 
French Treaty, Ïi. 230 ; last speech, ii. 269, 
270 ; death of, ii. 270, 271 ; mentioned, ii. 
294; and Russell, i i. 338; and Board of 
Trade, ii. 462; a friend of Sumner, ii. 512. 
Cochrane, removed from House of Commons, 
ii. 119, 120; death of, ii. 18H, 1UO; plan for 
destroying Sebastopol, ii.190. 
Cockburn and Pacifico case, speech, i. 329- 
331; Jamaica, ii. 311; and Gordon, ii. 310, 
Jamaica trial, i i. 317, 318, 323, 324; and 
Geneva Convention, ii. 518, 519. 
Colburne, Sir John, Council in Canada, nom- 
inated by, i. 51. 
Colenso, Bishop, ii. 562. 
Coleridge, S. T., and the postal system, i. 
66; mentioned, i. 524. 
Collier, Sir Robert, on Alabama, ii. 211; ap- 
pointment of, to new Court of Appeal, ii. 
520. 
Collieries' Commission, i. 203,204. 
Collingwood, ii.190, 
Colonels, the French, ii. 98. 
Colonies, ii. 411-425. 
Commerce, panic of, 1866, ii. 326. 
Commons, House of. abandons decision of 
election petitions. ii. 431-434. 
Commune, the, and English Republicanism, 
i 1. 5
6, 529. 
Compound householder, ii. 362,363, 
Comte, Auguste, ii. 631, 643. 
Condon, or Shore, and Manchester rescue, ii. 
3H5; pardoned, ii. 387. 
Condorcet, phrase of, ii. 297. 
Confederation of the Empire, scheme for, ii. 
42:
--!25. 
Confederation of the North American Prov- 
inces, ii. 4:12. 
Congress of Paris, i. 617. 
CouÐlly, Captain, killed in Bokhara, i. 179, 
IHO. 
Conservatism, the newest thing in politics, 
i.36. 
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"Conservative, JJ first use of the word to de- 
scribe the Tory party, i. 28- 
Consort, Prince (.
ee Albert). 
"Conspiracy to Murder JJ Bill, ii. 99-108. 
Constantine, his journey from York to Rome, 
compared with Peel's journey from Rome 
to London, i i. 62U. 
Convict system, i i. 26-28. 
Conyngham, Marquis of, i. 9. 
Co-operation, History of. ii. 405-411, 
Cooke, ,Mr., and electric telegraph, i. 60, 
Cooper, Thomas, description of Feargus 
O'Connor in his "Autobiography," i.H2-85; 
anecdote told by, i. 86, H7; his sufferings 
in prison, i. 87. 
Copyrigl1t question, i. 209. 
Corneille, quoted, 1. 166, 168. 
Corn-laws, the, i. 216 -284; sliding scale, i. 
217 ; vested interests, 1. 219,220; Young 
England party, i. 
19; Anti-Corn-Iaw As- 
8ociation, 1. 2
2; 
Ianchester movement, 
1. 221-223 ; O'Connell, i. 2
a; the propa- 
ganda of Free- trade, i. 223: 224; \ïlliers, 
1. 224; Cobden, i. 225-231; Bright, i. 228- 
:.Ml; \Y. J. Fox and Uilner Gib!:;on: i. 231; 
dignity of agItation, i. 231, 233; .Macaulay 
and Free- trade, i. 234, 235; Peel, i. 235-240; 
the Irish famine, i. 241, 242; Russell's con- 
version, i. 
43; Peel's determination to re- DAHLMANN, Frederick, i.17. 
peal Corn,laws, i. 214-24.6 j the announce- Daily Ne'ws, and Irish rniversity Education, 
ment in the Times, i. 247; Peel's resigna- ii.548; and Bulgaria, ii. 591-593; and Glad- 
tion, i. 248, 249; withdrawn, 1. 251; Peel's stone, ii.612. 
explanation, i. 255; the debate, i. 271; Bill Daily Telegraph, started, ii.161. 
carried, i. 1,3; Corn-laws suspended, i. 2
3. Dalhousie, Lord, his career as Governor,gen- 
Cornwall, Barry (see Procter). eral of India, ii. 42-45; death of, ii. 268. 
Corry, Mr., ii. 360. Dalling, Lord, on Palmerston dlsmissal,i. 396, 
"Coster-monger's donkey," ii. 364, 397. 
Cottenham, Lord, i,198. Dalmatia, Duke of (
larshal Soult), i.13,14. 
Coup d'état, the, i. 389,398. Damascus, Druse and )laronite feud at,ii.1
3- 
Cowen, Josepl1, speech of, on Queen's titles, 188. 
ii. 582. Dante, ii.136, 
Cowley, Lord, i. 451; and Walewski's de- Danton, prophecy of, i. 335. 
spatch, ii. 104; France and Austria, ii. Danube, navigation of, and Congress of Paris, 
135. i.518. 
Craik, Mrs., i1. 655. Danubian principalities, i. 446, 477, 47
; and 
Crampton, }Ir., sent from Washington, i.521, Congress of Paris, i. 520. 
Cranbourne (see Cecil, Lord Robert), Indian Dardanelles, question of, i.478-481; and Treaty 
Secretary, ii. 342; resigns, ii, 357; and Re- of l'aris, i. 51H. 
form Bill, ii. 359, 361; leap in the dark, Darwin, Charles, i. 526; ii. 631-633. 
ii. 36
 ; Irish Churcll, i1.45
, 453 (see Salis- Davis, Jefferson, President of the Southern 
bury), Confederation, 1. 387; ii.191; and letters of 
Cranbrook, Lord. Indian Secretary, ii. 605. marque, ii,19
; captured, ii.22
; Gladstone 
Cranworth, Lord, and penal servitude, ii. 29. and, ii. 22(j; 'l'irnP.'i and, ii. 22ß, 227. 
Crawford, .Mr. :3harman, and tenant-right, ÌÏ. Davis, J. C. B., and \Vashington Commission, 
476. ii, 514,515. 
Crete, insurrection in, ii. 585. Deasy, Fenian, rescue of, ii.3H4, 385. 
Crimean War-Treaty of Kutchuk Kainard- Debt, national, and Crimean 'Var, i. 521. 
ji, i. 45:
; England's Ultimatum, 1. 473; Defoe, J)ani<>L his" Colonel Jack," ii. 21. 
causes of the war, i. 474-485; popular ill. Deir el Ka.mer, massacre at, ii.1
7. 
England. i. 4
1; the Peace 
ociety, i. 481- Delhi. i1. ð3-37; siege of, Ii. 55,56; capture of, 
483; Silistria, i. 4
5; Giurgevo, i. 4
3; in- i1. 70, 71; murder of tile princes, by Hodson, 
vasion of Crimea, 1. 486-4H8; Alma, i. 4
9- ii. 71-73; King of, transportpd, i1. 7H. 
4
n; the 
peeial Correspondent, i. 49
-494; Demosthenes, i. 555; etlcctive argumpnt of, ii. 
Buffering of the army, i. 4H3; Russia. sinks 233; the essential charaeteristic of his ora- 
her ships, i. 494; Balakla va, i. 494, 495 ; tory, ii. 271; on the policy of the Atheni- 
Inkerm,m, i. 496, 4n7; 
ap:er, i. 4
7 -499 ; ans, ii. aU7. 
anger against Prince Consort, i. 498; the Denman, Lord, and O'Connell trial, i.19R; Act 
gloomy winter, i.GUU, G01; Florence Kight- for .\mending Law of E,.idence, ii.IlK 
iugale, i. 501, 502; Sphil
topol. i. 502, ;'03; Denmark, Prince William Georg(' of, made 
Roebuck's motion, i, 50,$, üu4 ; fall of Min- I Kiug of (;rep('c, i1.133-1:J5; aud S('hll:'
wig- 
islry, i. f-O!; Pahner:-:tull Premier, i. 505. Hoistpiu qUpstioll, ii. :
4-t''247; war \\ Ith Aus 
507; ppace uegotiatious, i. fi07; lÌeath of I tria and Prussia; i i. 
4 7 -25a; aUfI HlIssel
 
Czar, i. GO,., 50
); Vif'IlUil CuufcrpJl('f', i. 510, i i, :

m. 


511 ; Russell resigns, i. 512; visit of the 
Emperor and Empress of .French to Eng- 
land, i. 512 
 death of Raglan, i. 512; the 
Tchernaya, i. 514; fall of Sebastopol, 1. 515, 
516; Kars, i. 516; Congress of Par;s, i. 
517-520 
 the foreign legions, i. 521; les- 
sons of the war, i. 521-;):!.3; results of the 
war, i. 5
8, 524; Cochrane's plan for de- 
stroying 
ebastopol, i1.l
9, 190. 
Crofton, Sir 'Valter, his ticket-of-leave sys- 
tem, i1. 29, 30. 
Croker, John Wilson, christens the Tory the 
" Conservative" party, i. 28; and Cochrane, 
ii.18R 
Cromwell, Oliver, and the women of "rexford, 
1.193, In4; from IrisL and English points of 
view, ii. 444. 
Cross, Mr, (afterward Sir Richard),Home-sec- 
retary,1874,ii,557
 and Artisans' Dwellings 
Bill, i1. 571; and foreign policy of Goverll- 
ment. ii.617, 
Cumberland, Ernest Duke of (afterward King 
of Hanover), i.14-20. 
Cunard line established, i. 62, 
Curran, on Irish dis
onteIlts, ii. 374. 
Custody of Infants Bill, 1.125. 
Cyprus, occupied by England, ii. ß11. 
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;lprhy, Eel\\ ard, late F.a 1'1 of, 1. 2H; chara\'t(,f 
'l)f, i. :;J; lll1Buc('cssful attempt to form a 

I in i
try. i. 3.')5; his first Administration in 
1ö5'2, i. 409-411; and Protectioll, i. 411-41:1; 
fails to form a Jrinistry, i. 4:.$0, 50.3; his 
motion condemning the proceedings of 
tIw Britisb authorities in China, ii. 1:3; on 
Palmerston, tbe "true Protestant," ii. 19; 
failure of his India Bill, ii. 87; mentioned, 
ii. 92; his new Administration, ii.110; con- 
trasted with Lord Stanley, ii. 112; drops 
Conspiracy Bill, ii.114; and nisracli's Re- 
form Bill, ii. 138; fall of Ministry, ii. 14ß; 
againRt. repeal of Paper Dut}T, ii.lß:{; Amer- 
ican l-nion, ii. 22ß; Garibaldi, ii. 26R; and 
Argyle, ii.2
)8,2
)9; mentioned, ii.339; forms 
a new )Iinistry in IS6ß, ii. 34:0-342; men- 
t.ioned, ii. :148; and reform. ii. 351; "leap 
in the dark," ii. 369; Manchester prison- 
ers, ii. 3
!); illness and resignation, ii. -12
, 
429; and Irish Church, ii. 4!)8; his last 
speech in the House of Lords against the 
second reading of the Irish Church Bill, 
ii. 4 r jO; his death, ii. 470; character and 
career, ii. 470, 471. 
Derby, Lord, Foreign Secretary, 1874, ii. 577; 
and 
uez Canal, ii. 57U; and Herzègovina, 
i i. !)8.
; and Andrassy Note, ii, 588, 589; 
and Berlin Memorandum, ii. 590; and Eu- 
ropean Conference, i i. 597-599; anxious to 
resign, ii. 603; and Russia, ii. 604 ; and San 
Stefano Treaty, ii. (j04; resigns, ii. 605. 
Devonshire, Duke of, i. 367. 
Dickens, Charles, i. 81; as a reporter, i. 186; 
on O'Connell, i. 1
6; his "Old Curiosity 
Shop," i. 2
4; his renown, i. 527; une- 
qualled success of, i. 549; compared with 
Thackeray, i. 549-553; incident in one of 
his stories, i i. 21:14; on Governor Eyre and 
the Jamaica Rebellion, ii. 319; his denun- 
ciation of public executions, ii. 431; death 
of, ii. 479; influence of, ii. 480; his burial 
in Westminster Abbey, ii. 480. 
Diderot in Russia, i. 437. 
Dilke, 
ir Charles, and Republicanism, ii. 52G 
-;)80; and Arch, i i. 533. 
D!1koosha, palace of, ii. 74. 
Dillon. .J. B., ii. 277. 
DiUwyn, Mr., his motion respecting the Irish 
Church, ii. 2H5, '26ß. 
Diogenps and his tub, ii.135. 
Disraeli, Benjam in (afterward Earl of Bea- 
consfield), i. 27; first Time in Parliament, 
i. 29; on Sheil's eloquence,i.34-J6; his nov- 
el of "
ibyl; or, The Two Nations," i. 88 ; 
his challenge to O'Connell, i.l07; and ed- 
ucation grant, i.127; on Dr. Newman's se- 
cession, i. 148; on O'Connell's eloquence, 
i. 1!)(); his dei:;cription of O'Connell's last 
Hpeech in Parliament, i. 201. 202; his de- 
nunciat;ons of Sir Robert Peel, i. 217, 218; 
nnd Free, t rad(\ i. 238; educating his party, 
i. 2Jh; his" Life of Lord George Bentinck, " 
quoted,on Corn-law League in 1845, j, 245; 
his .. Coningsby," quoted, i. 248; on Peel 
and O'Connell as speakers, i, 2;")4; his reply 
to PeeL i. 255; first success of. i. 256; enters 
Parliament, 1837. i. 256; "\ïvian Grey," 
i, 25ft; letter to \V. .J. Fox on sedition, i. 
257; ehange from Radicali
m to Conserv- 
atism, i. 257. 2!>R : h iF: maidN} speech in 
the House of C0ll1111OnS, i. '2!)8, 2:J
; becom- 
ing l'onspicuous, i. 261; his controversy 
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with O't 'omlPl1 , i. 261; llis savagf' person 
31 attacks upon Peel, i. :.!6a-1t)lj, 2'j()-'27a; 
bCf'omes Tory leader, 1. 2(.5; his" Life of 
Lord George Rf'ntinck," quoted, on t.ho 
opportune, i. :.11,,1; on Canning, i. t(j7; on 
Prince Consort, i. 2(ì9; on Coercion .Bill, i. 
'274; and Bcntinck, i. :2114; on Peel, ï.:-
:H:, 
335; his letter on the Roman Catholic hie- 
rarchy in England, i. B47; his opinion of 
Lord John Russell's Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, i. 3;)0; his agricultural distress mo- 
tion, the last spasmodic cry of Protection, 
i. 354; "there was a Palmer
ton," i. 397, 
accepts office as ChancelTor of the Ex- 
cheq uer under Lord Derby, i. 409-412 ; 
his financial statement, i. 412; abandons 
Protection, i. 413; Budget of lR52, i. 421- 
423; debate on, i. 423; resigns, i. 424 ; Trea- 
ty of Kutehuk Kainardji, i, 456; on coa- 
litions, i. 503; and leadership of House, i. 
505; indignant question of, i. 511; opposed 
to .Ministry, i. 51'2 ; his novels, i. 556 ; his 
Budget speeches contrasted with G. C. 
Lewis's, ii. 6, 7; "Lorcha Ar'J"ow," ii. 15 ; 
his taunts to Lord Palmerston. ii. 16,17 ; 
on the Indian :\1 utiny, ii.51, 52; his speech 
at Slough, ii. 84; mentioned, ii. Ü2; his 
change of attitude in regard to the Con- 
spiracy Bill, ii. 104, 107 ; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer again, ii. 110; want of debat- 
ing power in Ministry, ii.1l3 ; his .Jewish 
descent and sympathies, ii.114, 115; his 
H Life of Lord George Bentinck," quoted, 
upon tbe Jews, ii. 115; on Lytton's ora- 
tory, ii. 128; tries his hand at a Reform 
Bill, ii. 137, 138, 140-143; tile attempt a 
complete failure, ii. 142; correct estimate 
of power of Br:ght, ii. 139; and Sir .James 
Graham, ii.145; French invasion scare. ii 
155; on a division in the I...ords, ii. 1ß5; 
on Lord .John Russell's Reform Bill, ii. 
172,173; and American 'Val', ii. 226; movps 
a vote of censure on Lord Palrnf'rston"s 
Government,ii.25
-258; his tribut 
 to Cl)b- 
den,ii. 271; address to the electors of Buck- 
inghamshire, ii. 274, 275; on Parliament of 
1865, ii. 277, 278; and Gladstone, ii. 296; his 
"Revolutionary Epick," ii. 301-aO! ; a.nù 
Jamaica, ii. 320 ; and Reform Bill, ii.331- 
333; Chancellor of the Excl1equer anù lead 
er of the House of Commons, ii. :H2; Hyde 
Park riots, ii. 345; engaged in educating his 
party, ii. 348; and reform, ii. 352-354; h;8 
Reform Resolutions, ii. 353-356; the Teu 
Minutes' Bill, ii. R56-359; the new Bill, ii. 
359-368; 'Vhig clothes, ii. 369,370; cdu- 
cating his party, ii. 4
7, 428; speech at 
Edinburgh, ii. 427; his "Vivian Grey," 
quoted, ii. 427,42
; invitpd to form a Gov- 
ernment on Lord Derby's retirement, ii. 
42
; Prime - minister, ii. 429; F. H. Hill 
upon, ii. 4
9; Ministerial changes, ii. 4:30; 
astonishing burst of eloquence on Abys- 
sinian expedition, ii. 440; Irish Church, ii. 
452,453; dissolves Parliament. ii. 454; on 
Lowe's election for L"nivprSity of Lon 
don, ii. 456; his resignation of office, ii. 
4 1 jO; h:s speeehes agaiust the Dif'estab- 
1ishment of the IriRh (,hurch, ii, 4{)!). 466 : 
and Hr. Magee, ii. 4()'j; and Irish Land Act, 
H. 478; and aholition of army purchasp, ii. 
490; and rural laborers, ii. 5:n, 533-535 I 
on the stump, ii. 541) 542; and Home Rule 
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it 542; and Irish University- schpme, ii. 
64t:S-549; sent for, but declines to take of- 
fice, ii. 550; thc ncw Ministry, ii. 5:>7; Pub- 
lic Worship Bill, ii. 560,561, fiô4, 565; and 
PHmsoIl, ii. 56t;-570; his phrase," therc 
was a Palmerston," alluded to, ii. 573; and 
the East, ii. 574,575; confronted with Glad- 
stone, ii. 575, 576; ambitious ideas, ii. 576. 
577; "spirited foreign policy," ii. 577,578; 
and Suez Canal, ii. 578, 579; and South Af- 
rica, i1. 580; and India, i1. 5
1; and Em- 
press of India Title, ii. 581-584; and Rus- 
sia, i1. 584, 585; and Bulgarian massacres, 
ii. 591-594; made Lord Beaconsfield, ii. 
595 (see Beaconsfield). 
Divorce Act, the, ii.19, 20. 
Don Quixote, ii. 244. 
Dost Mahomed, i.152; characcer of, i. 153; 
English distrust of, i.154; and Burnes, i. 
155, 156; Lord Auckland and, i.158; defeat- 
ed, i.159; surrcnder of, i.160, 161; restored 
to the throne of Cabul, 1.161. 
Doyle, Richard, and Punch, i, 559. 
Draper, Dr., his" History of the American 
Civil 'Var," quoted, on Trent affair, ii. 203; 
on Prince Albert, ii. 20R, 209. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, M., the French Ambassa- 
dor, his withdrawal from London, i. 322; 
and Austria, 1. 510. 
Drummond, 
Ir. Edward, Peel's secretary, 
assassinated, 1. 272. 
Druses and Maronites, ii.183-188. 
Duelling, abolition of, i,106, 107. 
Dutferin, Lord, sent out to the Lebanon as 
English Commissioner, i1. 186; and 1868 
Ministry, ii. 462. 
Duffy, Charles Gavan, prosecuted, i.197; and 
Young Ireland, i. 304; Prime - minister of 
Victoria, i. 314. 
U Dukes," the, i1. 293, 327. 
Duncannon, Lord, member of Lord Durham's 
Reform Committee, 1. 47. 
Duncombe, Thomas Slingsby, i. 36; and Maz- 
zini's letters, i. 210, 211; motion to allow 
Baron Rothschild to sit on a Committee, 
ii. 123. 
Dundonald (see Cochrane). 
Dunkellin, Lord, i i. 335, 336. 
Dunn. John, and Zulu War, i1. 624. 
Durham, Lord (John George Lambton), his 
manifesto to the electors of Sunderlanà, 
i. 20; on French and English Canadians, i. 
40; chosen to go to Canada, i. 45; charac- 
ter of, 1. 44-68; his speech on the Reform 
BilJ, i. 46, 47; his dictatorship of Canada, i. 
48-58; quarrel with Brougham, i. 5a, 54; 
called" Lord High Seditioner" by Timps, 
i. 54; defended by J, S. Mill, i. 55, 5ö; death 
of, i. 57, 58; an extreme Reformer, i. 77; 
mentioned, i. 89; ii. 414. 
EASTERN Ql.TR
TIO
. the, Î. 438-443; Nicholas 
and England, i. 443-450; holy places, i. 
45U, 45a; Treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji, i. 
453-457; Russian armies cross the Pruth, 
i. 457; Vienna X ote, i. 458-461; Sinope, i. 
46
71; Crimean 'Var, 1. 471-517; the Con- 
gress of Paris, i. 517-5
4; supposed settle- 
ment of, ii. 5; Eastern Question "again," 
ii. 585; Danubian principalities, ii.5tj5,5Hô; 
Greek and Slav, ii. 586; Hprzegovi na ris- 
ing, i1. 587, 588; Andrassy Note, i1. 5HH ; 
Berlin .Memorandum, i1. 5bV, 590; Satonica, 
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ii. 590 j death of Abdul Aziz, ii. 591; But. 
garian insurrection, ii. 591-594; Servian 
War, ii. 597; European Conference pro- 
posed. ii. 597-599; Russian War, ii. 600-603; 
the .Jingoes, ii. 602; the English fleet, ii. 
602, G03; Russia and Constantinople, ii. 604; 
San Stefano treaty, ii. 604, 605; the Indian 
troops, ii. 606; the Berlin Congress, ii. öOG- 
611; secret treaties, ii. 'H1, 612. 
East India Company, charter of, with China, 
i. 115; force of, in Cawnpore, ii. 57; ex- 
tinction of the, ii. 85-89; protest and op- 
position, ii. 89-91. 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 1. 339 -349; the 
measure introduced, i. 348-353; debates 
on, 1. 353-355; its only practical result, i. 
354; resumption of, i. 8;:)5, 356; passed, i. 
357; repealed, 1. 35
; mentioned, i. 413; 
and Rm;sell, i i. 339; repeal of, ii. 501- 
Echo, 011 Gladstone, ii. 612. 
Edinburgh, :\Iacaulay elected for, i. 414, 415; 
Presbytery of, and Lord Palmerston. j, 464. 
Education, national, and .Melbourne Minis- 
try, 1. 125-127. 
Education Bill, ii. 481-486. 
Egypt, and Turkey, i. 133-135; and Czar 
Nicholas, i. 4:16, 447; Viceroy of, visits 
England, ii. 426; and Suez Canal, ii. 57tj, 
579. 
Electric telegraph, i. 60. 
Elgin, Lord, ii. 91; envoy during China War, 
ii. 109; and Treaty of Tientsin, ii. 175; in 
China, i1. 178-181; justification of, ii. 182, 
183; death of, i1. 268. 
Eliot, George, as a poet, i1. 647; as a novel- 
ist, ii. 649-651. 
Elizabeth, Froude's portraIt of, ii. 641. 
Ellenborough, Lord, Governor - General of 
India, i. 175; character of, i. 17ö, 177; 
grandiose phrases of, i. 177; and gates of 
Somnauth,1. 181; proclamation of, i. 1tjl, 
Itj2; annexation of Scinde, 1. 211, 212; de- 
spatch to Lord Canning, ii. 82, tj3; his res- 
ignation, i1. 83; and Derby's India Bill, ii. 
87,88; Indian Secretary, i1.110; his pas. 
sionate appeal for Poland, ii. 240. 
Ellice, Edward, and Hudson's Bay Company, 
i1. 417. 
Elliott, Captain, and the opium trade with 
China, 1. 119. 
Elliott, Ebenezer, the Corn - law poet, i. 83, 
tj4. 
Elliott, Sir H., ii. 598; transferred to Vienna, 
ii. 601. 
Elphinstone, General, i.161-163; accepts Ak- 
bar Khan's terms, i.166; death of. i.178. 
Emanuel, Victor, ii. 154; visit to England, 
i i.155. 
Emerson, R. 'V., saying of, ii. 344. 
Enfantin, Père, ii. 157. 
Enfield rifle, ii. 35. 
Esterhazy, Prince, his diamonds, 1. 13. 
Eugenie, Empress, visit to Lonùon, 1. 512, 
her invention of crinoline, ii. 228, 
29. 
Evangelicals and public worship, ii, 560-562- 
Evans, Sir de Lacy, ii. 275, 4tjö, 487. 
Evelyn, John, 
aying of, ii. 539. 
Ewald, the Orientalist, 1. 16. 
Ewelme case, i1. 523. 
Executions in public abolished, ii. 4
1. 
Exeter, Bisho}> of, Lorù Durham's attack: o
 
i.46. 
Exeter, Conservative victory at, ii. ð5
. 



Exhibition, the Great, 1.332,358-370; of1862, 
ii. 228, 229. 
Eyre, Edward .John, Governor of Jamaica, 
suspended from his Q.mctions, ii. 309; char- 
acter and carl'er of, ii. 312, 313; his proc- 
lamation of martial law, ii. 314; prosecu- 
ted, ii. 322-325. 
FACTORIES Act, the, i. 132, 133,203-207,463. 
Fantôme, H.l\f.S" and Greek Government, 
i.320. 
Faraday, Michael, i. 525,526. 
,Farquhar, his" Beaux Stratagem, JJ ii. 92. 
.F'awc
tt, }\[r., and abolition of purchase, ii. 
491, 492; and republicanism, ii. 529; and 
abolition of tests in Duùlin University, ii. 
551; and PlimsolJ, ii. 56H. 
Fenian movement, the, ii. 96, 216, 326, 370, 
390; antiquity of the name, ii. 375; Glad- 
1I!Itone and, ii. 447, 448; Mr. Maguire and, 
it. 449. 
Field, Cyrus W., his plan for constructing 
an electric telegraph line underneath the 
Atlantic, i i. 8, 9, 349, 350. 
Fi{,lding, Henry, i. 549. 
Finlay, )lr., the historian of Greece, his claim 
for compensation against the Greek Gov- 
ernment, i. 319, 320. 
Fish, Hamilton, and 'Vashington commission, 
ii. 515; and indirect claims, ii. 517, 518. 
Fishery right question, ii. 216. 
Fitzgerald, Seymour, ii. 305. 
Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, ii. 373. 
FÚYrida, the, ii. 209. 
Florida, the, and Geneva Convention, ii. 518. 
Forbes, Archibald, war correspondent of the 
Daily News, i. 492. 
Foreign Enlistment Act, i. 521. 
Forster, W. E.; recognition of Southern Con- 
federacy, i. 193; on Alabama, ii. 211; be- 
comes Under - Secretary for the Colonies, 
ii. 293; a good debater, ii. 297; in 1868 Min- 
istry, ii. 462; Education Bill, ii. 4H1-!86; 
and Ballot Bill, ii. 493,494, 497, 49R; and 
Liberal leadership, ii. 573. 

'ortescue, Chichester, Irish Secretary, ii. 
293; and Irish Land tenure, ii. 476. 
Fowke, Captain, ii. 228. 
Fox, Charles J ames, and Russell, i. 34; a 
friend of W. H. Lambton, i. 45; on Cana- 
dian separation, i. 56 j and Catherine of 
Russia, i. 437 j on India, ii. 86 j Irish re- 
bellion of 1798, ii. 315,316; and Russell, 
ii. 338; from Irish and English points of 
view, ii. 444; his principal that Ireland 
ought to be governed by Irish ideas, ii. 
459; mentioned, ii. 475,573. 
7ox, William Johnson, i. 231; letter of Dis- 
raeli to, i. 257 
France, and Tahiti, i. 212, 213; in 1848, 1. 316; 
Pacifico case, i. 320, 321; coup d'état, i. 
389; ambassador recalled, i. 322, 394, 395; 
Rus
ia, i. 438; Holy Places, i. 450-453; Cri- 
mea, i. 4
5-501, 512-516; Congress of Paris, 
i. 517; Treaty with England and Sweden, 
i. 519; China, ii.l08; Austria and Italy, ii. 
135-187; commercial treaty with England, 
ii. 156-161; Lebanon, ii. 1
6-188; sympa- 
thy with Southern States, ii. 200, 201; Pol- 
ish insurrection, ii. 241; and the plébiscite, 
ii. 479; war With Prussia, ii. 481,503-505; 
the Republic, iL (j
5, ..526; and Andrassy 
Nate) ii. 5t1B 
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Franchisp and Reform Bill, 1866, ii. 327, 328
 
332. 
Francis, .John, his attempt on thC' Qllcen'!I 
life, i. lOti-Ill. 
Franking abolished, i. 63, 64. 
Franklin, Sir John, last expedition of, i. 216. 
Frederick 'Yilliam of Prussia, marriage or, 
to Princess Victoria, ii. 93. 
Free - trade (see Corn -laws), i. 30, 137; and 
O'Connell, i.188; Sir Robert Peel and the 
Corn -law, i. 216-240; Derby and, i. 40
, 
411, 412; Villiers's Resolution, i. 421, 422; 
and Gladstone, i. 430, 431. 
Freeman, ii. 63H, Ga9. 
Frere, Sir Bartle, and Afghan War, ii, 617; 
and South Africa, ii. 620-626. 
Friendly Societies Act, ii. 409. 
Frost, John, outbreak of, i. 84, 85. 
Froude, Richard Hurrell, i. 140. 
Froude, J. A., and South Africa, ii. 580; style 
as historian, ii. 638-642. 
Fuad Pasha, i f.186. 
GALLENGA and Uazzini, ii. 301. 
Garibaldi, and Gladstone's Neapolitan pro- 
test, i. 432; association in London in aid 
of, ii. 99; English admiration tor, ii. 156; 
his visit to England, ii. 263,264. 
Gamp, Mrs., allusion to, ii. 569. 
Gandamak, Treaty of, i i. 618, 619. 
Garrison, 'V. L., breakfast to, ii. 338. 
Gavazzi, Father, his lectures against the Pa- 
pacy, i. 348. 
Genesis, passage in, i. 209. 
Geneva, Convention of, i. 502; ii. 516-519. 
Genlis, .Madame de, i. 335. 
George III., King, i. 7. 
George IV., i. 12, 16. 
German Emperor, and Washington Treaty, 
i. 216; and Exhibition of 1851, i. 366,476, 
477; and San Juan Question, ii, 519. 
Gervinus, i.16. 
Ghuznee taken, i.159. 
Gibbon, quoted, i. 528, 531. 
Gibraltar, a temporary convict settlement, 
ii. 28. 
Gibson, Milner, and ,Free - trade, i. 231; and 
"Lorcha Arrow," ii.15; his amendment to 
the second reading of the Conspiracy Bill, 
ii. 106; accepts office under Lord Palmer- 
ston, ii, 148; and North, ii. 226; defeated, 
General Election, 1868, ii. 456. 
"Gil BIas," ii. 410-480. 
Giurgevo, repulse at, i. 485. 
Gladstone, 'Villiam Ewart, i. 27-29, 33; on 
Sheil as a speaker, i. 34-36, 88, 96; and ed, 
ucation grant, i.127, 138; on Dr. N ewmall's 
pulpit style, i. 142; on the preaching and 
accent of Dr. Chalmers, i.149; Irish Land 
Act, Î. 205,207 j his objection to the May- 
nooth grant, i. 208, 217; Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, i. 251; and Peelite party, 
i. 257; and Pacifico case, i. 325, 328; his 
attack on Lord Palmerston's policy,i.329, 
331; on the death of Peel, i. 332, 426; Ec, 
clesiastical Ti tles Act, i. 351, 355; his pro- 
test against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
i. 357; and Kossutb, i. 383, 408; his reply 
to :Mr. Disraeli, i. 423; commencement of 
their long rivalry, i.424; his early career, i. 
425,426; his oratory, i.427-430; bis gradual 
convergjon to Liberalism, i. 430-432; and 
Neapolitan question, 1.4:32; bis ma.ny-sided 
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n@sß, i. 433; Treaty of Klltchuk Kainardji, Goeth(', (I1.JOte(l. i. 140, fi22; hallarl of. f]Uot9d. 
i. 455, 456; his feelmgs on war, i. Jti3, 484:; i. 541; saying of, i.112; ii.112, 644, 650. 
his rf'sistance to 'fro l{ocbuck's :\[otion of Goldsmith, Oliver, on Burke, i. 4::l0; his com 
Inquiry, i. 503-50ß; resigns, i. 507; his bud- edy of "She Stoops to Conquer," i. 468. 
get speeches contrasted with those of Sir Goojrat, battle of, ii. 4:4. 
G. Lewis, ii. 7; "Loreha Arrow" case, ii. Gordon, George William, and the Jamaica 
15; his opposition of the Divorce Bill, ii. rebellion, ii. 309; character of, ii. 314-334; 
19, suspends transportation, ii. 23; Con- trial and execution of. ii. 316-318. 
spiracy to .Murder Bill, ii. 106-108,113-129; Gorrie, 
[r., and Jamaica Commission,ii.310. 
his mission to the Ionian Islands, ii. 129- Gortschakoff, Prince, i. 473; and Malakoff, i. 
133; and Disraeli's Reform Bill, ii. 142; 514; his reply to Lord Russell, ii. 243, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ii. 147; and Goschen, .Mr., becomes Vice-President of the 
French Treaty,ii.156; undertakes the abo- Board of Trade, ii, 293; and Liberal leader 
litiull of the Paper Duty, ii. 162 -172; his ship, ii. 573. 
condemnation of the conduct of the Lords Gosford, Lord, and Canadian rebellion, i. 41. 
in tl1rowing out the measure, ii. 169, 170; Góttingen, University of, dismissal of the 
his l'ash statement respecting the Confed- seven professors of, by the King of Han- 
erate ::;tates, ii. 209, 2
5; correspondence over, i. 16, 17. 
with Palmerston on war, ii. 231; his attrac- Gough, Lord, and Sikh war. i. 212; defeat at 
tion toward .Advanced Liberalism, ii. 26
- ChilIianwallah, victory of Goojrat, ii. 44. 
26G; ominous utterance of, respecting the Goulburn, :Mr., and penny-post, i. 69; one of 
Irish Church, ii. 265; on the early death Peel's executors, i. 33:i. 
of some of his colleagues, ii. 2G
; defeated Graham, Sir James, speech of, i. 47, 118,120; 
at Oxford and returned for South Lanca, Home - secretary, i. 138; his opening of 
shire, il. 27
, :2.9
; leader of the House of :Mazzini's letters, i. 210,211; on opell;ng 
Commons, ii. 294; face to face with Dis- of ports, i. 24:3; one of the Peelites, i. 2!17, 
raeh, ii. 296; his sensitive earnestness of 25
, 276; opposes Ecclesiastical Titles Hill, 
temper, ii. 297; attack on, by Lord R. Ce- i. 351,355; Napier dinner, i. 498; resigns, 
cil. ii. 306,307; introduces a new Reform i. 507; and Canning's despatch, ii. 83; eon- 
Bill, ii. 327; beauty and power of his voice, spiracy Bill, ii. lOó, 113; passage of arms 
i i. 331; Reform, ii. 333-334; resigns, i i. 336, wi th Mr. Disraeli, ii. 145; death of, ii. 267 
 
337; Reform,ii.34:0,343; Liberal meeting at 268,294:. 
house of,ii.363,364; and tea-room party, ii. "Grande Duchesse," quoted, i. 425. 
3G5; and Ca.irns's Amendment, i i. 366; and Grant, Mr. Robert \see Jews, emancipation 
Fenianism,ii.390,391; Hudson's Bay Com- of). 
pany, ii.416,417; on new legislation for Ire- Grant, Sir Hope, and Indian Mutiny, ii. 75; 
land, ii. 44:8-450; declares his opinion that China'Var, ii.178, 179. 
the Irish Church, as a State institution, Grant, Sir J. P., sent to Jamaica after Eyre, 
must cease to exist, ii. 4:50,451; proposes ii. 322. · 
a series of Resolutions on the suhject, ii. Grant, U. S., takes Vicksburg, ii. 219, 227 ; 
450-454; defeated in South Lancashire, and and Alabama claims, ii. 511; and indirect 
elected Member for Greenwich,ii.455; and Alabam.a claims, ii. 517,518. 
Ireland's three difficulties,ii.460; sent for, Granville, Lord, succeeds Palmerston, i. 39:
; 
ii. 460,461; and Irish Church Disestablish- ii. 84; invited by the Queen to form a 
[jn- 
ment, ii. 463-470; and Irish land system, I istry, ii. 146; the attempt unsuccessful. ii. 
ii.471; Irish Land Bill.ii.4'W-i7g; reforms. 147,292; Red Riversettlement,ii.417; CoIo- 
ii.480; Education Bill, ii. 482 - 486; and nial Secretary, ii.462; and Black Sea Qnes- 
Army Pure hase, ii. 4
6-493; and Ballot, ii. tion, i i. 507-509; Foreign Secretary, i i. 311; 
493-500; and Women's Suffrage, ii. 500; and 'fro Gladstone's resignation of leader- 
reaction against, ii. 521; Collier case, ii.
 ship, ii. 558 j on situation of Turkey, ii. 589, 
522; Ewelme ease, ii. 523; liquor interest, 590j sent for, ii. 629. 
ii. 523-525; and Dilke and republicanism, Grattan, i. 18; his description of Burke, ii, 
\i. :528; and rurul franchise. ii.5::l!1,541; and 284; saying of, ii. 449. 
Irish Protestants, ii. 54
; and Home Rule, Gray, Sir John, prosecuted, i. 197. 
ii. ;':1:2.-545; and University EdncatlO11 in Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, i. 358-370. 
Ireland, ii.'545-550; resigns, ii. 5f>0; return Great fVestern, Transatlantic voyage, i. 6
, 
to office, ii. 551; as First Lord of Treasury Greece. and Pacifico case. i. j17-J
;
; anl1 
and Chancellor of Exchequer, il. 5fi2; dis- Turkey, i. 435; and Nicholas, i. 446, 457 ; 
solves Parliament, ii.552-5:3J, 5:56, 5:57; re- English sympathy with, in 1820, ii. UU ; 
tires from leadership, ii. 5:58; and PuhHc overthrow of Otho, ii.133, 1R,t-: find Ionian 
Worship Bill, ii. 564, 565; polemical period, Islands, ii.134; consulate of, at Damascus, 
1i. 572; contrasted with Disraeli, ii. 575; destroyed, ii.1H3, 1H4j massacre of English 
and Bulgaria, ii. 593,594; and Turkey, ii. tourists by brigands, ii. 479; and 
lavs, ii 
;,9(), !)97; and eyprus, ii. 611; unpopularity 58(); and Berlin Treaty, ii. 603-610, 
of, ii. 613; dissolution of Parliament, ii. 626- Greek Church and Holy Places, i. 450-452. 
G2t;; sent for, becomes Minister, Ü. 62t}. Green, J. R., mistake of, respecting ü'Con. 
Glenelg, Lord, i. 56. nell's trial, in his" Short History," i. 200; 
Glube, the, and secret treaty, h. 611. his style as an historian, ii. G3K 
Glonc('Qtcr, Duchess of, i. 349. Greenwood, P., and Suez Canal Sbare8, ii 
GOllerich, Lord, i. 40U. 57U. 
Godkin, Mr. James, on the condition of Ire Gretna Green, marriago of Lord Durham at, 
land, ii. 472. i. 45; marriages made illegal, Ïi. :12. 
Godwin'6 "Caleb 'Villiams." i. 555. GrevilIe, Mr" his ð.escription of Queen Vieto. 



ria's behavior on her accession, i. 9-12, 16; 
Ûll Lord Palmerston, i. 29. 
Grey, Colonel, opponent to :Mr. Disraeli at 
Wycombe, ii. 428, 429. 
Grey, Lord
 i. 8,45,47,53; and Free-trade, i. 
249,250; Colonial Secretary. i. 275,276 j and 
ticket-of-leave system, ii. 29. 
Grey, Sir George, Home Secretary, i.145-276; 
on tbe ticket,of-Ieave system, ii. 23, 30, 31; 
his Bill abolisbing transportation, ii. 32 ; 
:Maoris, ii. 236; Habeas Corpus (Ireland), 
ii. 371. 
Grimm, Jacob, i.17. 
Gros, Baron, ii.109, 175, 179. 
Grûte, George, i. 29, 36; his "History of 
Greece, " i. 528-530; and Ballot, ii. 494, 
495, 
Guizot, M., i.14 ; and Egypt. i.135; and Ta- 
hiti, i.212, 213; his Spanish marriage proj- 
ect, i. 285-290. 
Gurney, Russell, Recorder of London,ii.310j 
and Public 'V orsbip Bill, ii. 560. 
HABEAS CORPUS ACT, suspended in Ireland, 
ii. 37U-3.4. 
" Hajj i Baba," i i. 59. 
Hakem, Druse chief and saint, ii.183. 
Hall, Sir Benjamin, afterward Lord Llanover, 
and Jewish claims, ii.119. 
Hamid, Sultan of Turkey, ii. 591. 
Hamilton, attempts life of Queen, i.I10. 
Hanover, King of (see Cumberlanù). 
Hanover, ex-King of, i. 3
7. 
Hansard and 
tockdale case, i. 129-131. 
Harcourt, Sir 'V., and Public lVorship Bill, 
i1. 564, 5ô5; and Liberal leadership, ii. 57it 
Hardinge, Lord, i i. 42. 
Hardy, Gathorne (afterward Lord Cranbrook), 
returned for Oxf'Jrd Univer
ity in place of 
Mr. Gladstone, ii. 
78; described, ii. 305 ; 
his defence of the Irish Church. ii. 452,466; 
'Var :5ecretary, 1874, ii. 557 ; and Public 
'Vorship Bill. ii. 564 ; on Cowen's rpeech, 
ii. 582; Indian Secretary, and made Lord 
Cranbrook, ii. 60;"). 
Hardy, Thomas, ii. 655. 
Harley, his description of a famous speech, 
1. 4
K 
Haroun-al,Raschid, ii. 43ft 
Harri:son, .Frederick, on Republicanism, ii. 
5:26. 
Hartington. Marquis of, ii. 146; elected for 
Radnor Burghs, ii. 455; and 18GH Ministry, 
w.46

 and Ballot, ii.497j and Liberal lead- 
ershiv, ii. 573; sent for, ii. tj29. 
Hanrey, 'V. W., and Hectory of Ewelme, ii. 523. 
Hastings. Lady Flora, i. 97, 

. 
Hastings, Warren, i. :>2, 382; ii. 79, 324. 
Hatherley, Lord, becomes Lord Chancellor, 
ii. 46:2; resignation of, i1. 545. 
IIaUeras, the, and Alabama, ii. 210. 
Havelock, Henry, assists Canning, ii. 53; bis 
march upon Cawnpore, ii. 67 ; makes his 
way to the rplief of Lucknow, ii. 7:2,73 ; 
death of, ii. 74 ; his career and character, 
i1. 74, 75. 
Hay, Sir John, on Ashantee war of 1863, ii. 
237. 
Head, Sir Francis, his gO\"ernorship of Upper 
Canada, i. 42,43; ii. 4:15. 
Hpber, Bishop, ii. 78- 
Helen, Arl'hduchess. 1. 4:4:6. 
Henessy, John Pope, and Poland, H. 2-10. 
1 I 0-43 
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Henley, Mr. , i.4:09; President Board of Trado, 
ii.110; resigns, ii. 141, 142; anù Irish Land 
Act, ii. 47R 
Henry VIII., Froude's picture of, iÏ. 639. 
Herat and Persia, i.15H; i1. 46. 
Herbert, Auberon, and Republicanism,ii.628; 
and Arch movement, ii. 533. 
Herbert. Sidney (afterward Lord Herbert of 
Lea), on opening ports, 1.243; and Peelites, 
i. 257; and Pacifico case, i. 3
5 ; and Peel- 
ites, i. 355; and Florence Kightingale, i. 501, 
502; offered office by Lord Derby, i. 50:> ; 
declines office, i. 507 j "Lorcha Arrúw," ii. 
15; Conspiracy Bill, i1.108; a first-class de- 
bater. ii.11:-J ; Willis's Rooms' meeting, ii. 
1-14: \Var Minister, i1.147; death of, i1. 268; 
character and career, i 1. 268, 294, 
Herodotus, i. 43; story told by, ii. 306. 
Herries, 
lr., i. 409. 
Herschel, Sir John, i. 525. 
Herzegovina. insurrection in, i1. 585,587,588. 
Hicks- Beach and Letellier case, i i. 420; Vic- 
toria deadlock, iÏ. 423 j Colonial Secretary, 
i i. 605. 
HiI.I, F. H., author of H Political Portraits, J) 
ii. 429, 430. 
Hill, 
Iatthew Davenport, i. 65. 
Hill. Sir Rowland, the founder of the penny- 
post, i. 65-70. 
Hill, Thomas Wright, father of Sir Rowland 
Hill, i. 65. 
Hoar,E. R., and 'Washington Commission, ii. 
515. 
HObhouse, John Cam, ii. 275. 
Hodgson, Colonel, pamphlet of, on "Influ- 
ence of Priestly Caste in Army in Provok. 
ing Sedition." ii. 38. 
HodsOll, of "Hodson's Horse." his summary 
execution of the princes of Delhi, ii. 71, 72, 
death of, ii. 76. 
Hogarth, 'VilIiam, his U March to Pinchley, " 
i. 4
2. 
Holkar, Maharajah of Indore, ii. 77. 
Holland, steamer between Dutch West I nùies 
and, i. ô2 j consulate at Damascus de:Stroy- 
ed, i i.l &3. 
Holland, Sir H., death of, Ïi. 541. 
Holy Places, custody of the, i. 450-453; dis- 
pute settled, i. 457. 
Holyoake, S. J., and Jingoes, ii, 602. 
Home Rule, i1. 542-545. 
Hood, Thomas, his "Song of the ShIrt,' 
quoted, 1.133; his place as a poet, i. 54:5. 54ô. 
Hope, Admiral, 1.176, 177. 
Hope, Beresford, and Ecclesiastkal Titles Act, 
i. 351. 
Horilce, i. 21. 
Horne, R. H., author of " Orion, " i. 5.,16, 
Horsman, on French treaty, i i.1ú,-<; on taxa. 
tion, ii. lß9; Cave of Adullam. ii. 3
m. 
Houghton, Lord, on the Duke of Argyle, ii. 
29
. 
Household suffrage, ii. 361. 
Houses, inhabited, duty on, i. 422, 
Howick, afterward Earl Grey, on transporta- 
tion committee, ii. 23. 
Howley, Dr., Archbishop of Canterbury, i. D. 
Hudson Bay Company, ii. 415-417. 
Hughes, Thomas, author of "Tom Brown's 
School , days, " ii. 277. 
Hugo, Yictor, on weathercock politicians, i. 
4;J
: on the Rlltisla,rery movement ie 
America, ii.152. 
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Hume, Joseph, and Orange plot, L15, 16; in 
Parliament of 1837, i.35; and Canada, i.43; 
and Lord Durham's opponents, i. 53; on 
Prince Albert's annuity, i.10-1; on British 
Museum and National Gallery, i.129. 
Hungary in 1
48, i. 316; rebelli on, i. 382; and 
Russia, i. 438; association in London in aid 
of, ii. 99. 
Hunt, Mr. 'Vard. and Westbury censure, ii. 
273; Reform, ii. :135; Chancellor of tile Ex- 
chequer, ii. 430; First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. ii. 55
; and paper navy, ii. 559. 
Hutt, 
Ir" ii. 293. 
Huxley, Professor, i. 527; and Gordon mur- 
der, ii. 322; and school boards, ii. 4ö5; his 
writings, ii. ü3:1, 634. 
Hydù Park, exhibition in, i. 358-370; meet- 
ings in, ii. 342-3-16, 368-370. 
IBRAHIM PASHA, i.132, 133. 
Inchiquin, Lord, brother to Smith O'Brien, 
i. 303. 
India and Russia, i. 4-10; mutiny, ii. 33-36; 
the flight to Delhi, ii.36-3
; causes of sed i- 
tion, ii.38-4
; anniversary of Plassey,ii. 4
; 
alarm in Calcutta, ii. 49; Lord Canning, ii. 
50; ferocity in England, ii. 50, 51; Punjaub 
saved, ii. 53. 5-1; siege of Delhi, ii. 55, 56; 
death of Henry Lawrence, ii. 56, 57; Cawn- 
pore, ii.57-70; Delhi taken, ii. 70-73; Luck- 
now relieved, ii. 72, 73; death of Havelock, 
ii. 74, 75; Cawnpore taken and retaken, ii. 
75; Lucknow taken, ii. 76; the Ranee of 
Jhansi,ii.77; Tayler ofPatna,ii.77, 7
; end 
of mutiny, ii. 7
0; Canning's proclama- 
tion, ii. 
O - 83; Lord Ellcnborough's de- 
spatch, ii. 83; end of East India Company, 
ii. 
5-92 j allusion to mutiny, ii. 3.3-1. 
Infanticide in India, suppressed, ii. 4:3- 
Ingelow, Jean, ii. 6-17. 
Inglis, Sir R. H., on Queen's Colleges, i. 207; 
on Ecclesiastical Titles Act, i. 351. 
H Ingoldsby Legend
," author of, on public 
executions, ii. 431. 
Inhabited Hou8es Duty, i. 422. 
Inkerman, i. 496,497. 
Ionian Islands, complaint in, i. 320; ii. 129- 
135. 
Ireland, Clonmel trials, i. 77; f.'lmine, i. 24.0- 
243,246, 2-17, 25
, 
77-283; Coercion Bill, i. 
273-274; Poor Laws modified,i.
83; Young 
Ireland, i. äO:3-:317; refugees in America, i. 
3
7; tenant- right, i. 41ä; and Palmerston 
on tenant- right, ii. 231; and Prince Gort- 
8chakott
 ii. 
4a-2-14; Iri
h Church, ii. 442- 
446; Gladstone's Resolutions, ii. 450-454; 
Church disestablished, ii. 4G3 - 470; land 
Bystem, ii. 471-478; home rule, ii. 542-545; 
university edncation, ii, 5-15-550; abolition 
of test in Dublin Umversity, ii, 551. 
Isabella of Sp
lÍn, and 
pan ish marriages, i. 
2
5-291; association in London in aid of, 
ii,99. 
italy, in 184R, i. 316; and Russia, i. 488; an<\ 
Congress of Paris, i. fi17, 5:!0; and Austria, 
ii. lä.3-137; war with Austria, ii. 336; ob- 
tains \Yenice, ii. 34
; and Rome, ii. 50S,509; 
Andrassy .Note, ii. 588. 
JACKSOS, General. story of, ii.IOI. 
Jacob, Colonel. ii. 53. 
Jamaica Bill, i. 89, 90; pas8ed after a rash- 

on, i. 93,96; Jamaica trøubles, ii. 307-311; 


slave system in, ii. 311, 312; 
rorant Bay 
disturbances, ii. 312-314; the Gordon case 
ii. 314-318; quotation from report of Com
 
D1 issioners, ii. 318; opinion in England, ii. 
319-322; report of Commissioners, ii. 322., 
323 ; Jamaica trials, i i. 32
-325. 
James, Edwin, ii. 105, 106. 
James, G. P. R., i. 558. 
Japan, and European civilization, i.115; war 
with, in 1863, ii. 237,238. 
.J ecker claims, i. 317; ii, 221. 
Jetfrey,Lord,on O'Connell's eloquence, i.185. 
.J ellalabad ta ken, i. 159. 
.J errold, Douglas, i. 558. 
Jerusalem, threatened French occupation or, 
i. 452. 
Jews, exclusion of, from municipal offices, 
removed, i. 208; attempt to admit to Par- 
liament, ii. 6; emancipation of, ii.114-114, 
Jhansi, annexed, ii. 43, 44; Ranee of, her her. 
oism and death, ii. 77. 
Jingo war-song, ii. 602. 
.John Company (see East India Company). 
John, Prince, of Denmark, ii. 252. 
Johnson, Reverdy, and Alabæm.a claims, ii. 
511-513. 
Johnson, Dr., and penny-post, i. 70; on liter- 
al accuracy, ii. 377; mentioned, ii. 441, 575. 
Joly, 
I., and Letellier case, ii. 419. 
Jones, companion of .Fro
t. i. 85. 
Jones, Ernest, i. 
2; and Chartism, i. 301, 302; 
defeated, General Election, 186
, ii. 456. 
Jones, Mason, defeated at General Election, 
1
68, ii. 45(j, 
Juarez and )lexico, ii. 219-223. 
Jugdulluk Pass, i. 172, 173. 
Juvenal, i. 559; ii. 370. 
KAGOSUIA, bombardment of, ii. 238. 
Kars, i. 516; taken, ii. 601; ceded to Russia, 
ii. 609. 
Kaye, Sir J. 'V., and Afghan war, i. 158, 162, 
170; and Sepoy war, ii. 38; on Hodson '8 
murder of the Delhi princes, ii. 72. 
Kean, Charles, and Anti - Catholic ag!tation. 
i. 348- 
Kearsarge, the, and .A labama, ii. 21L 
Keats, i. 524. 
Keble, John, i.140. 
Kelly, Fenian prisoner, rescue of, ii. 384,385. 
Kemble, John Philip, and "\
ortigern and 
Rowena," ii.174. 
Kennington Common, meeting on, i.293-297 
Kent, Duchess of. i.12, 
Kent, Duke of, i. 9,12. 
Khyber Pass, massacre at, i.169-172. 
Kickham, James, ii. ;jtH. 
Kingbur:p., capture of, i. 521. 
King, Locke, and County Franchise, i. 354; 
abolition Qf projJerl
y qualitkation for Par- 
liament, ii. i
5, 126. 
Kinglake, on Cohden 
nd Bright, i. 231 ; and 
Nesselrode .Memorandum, i. 44;
; on Holy 
Places, i. 451; and Lord Stratford de Red. 
cliffe, i. 459, 460; and Palmerston, i. 462; 
on Sinope massacre, i, 4û8; policy of 
English Government, i. 477; and Peace So. 
ciety, i. 4tH. 4H3; on Louis Kapoleon, i. 
4
6; on invasion of Crimea, i. 4t;() - 4
9 ; 
on St. Arnaud at Alma, i. 4!}7; his writ- 
ings, i. 528; Amendment to Conspiracy 
to Murder Bill, ii. 103, 106, Amendment to 
Disraeli's vote of censure, 1
64, ii. 255; biB 
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"Hî
t
ry of the Crimeatl War," ii. 638,639, I 
64:-:1, t14a. 
Klllg
jcy, ., 
\1tun Locke," i. 
1; his works, 
i. 5;'7; supports Go'"crnor Eyre, ii. 319; al- 
lusiun to his" Alton Locke," ii 40ô. 
Knigh t, Charles, suggeöts use of postage- 
stamps, i.68; begins" History of Thirty 
Years' Peace," i. 538; and Darwin, ii. 
631. 
Koh-i-noor, the, i. 358; surrendered by 
ra- 
harajah of Lahore, ii. 44. 
Koord-Cabul Pass, i.169. 
Kossuth, Louis, i. 382-387. 
Kung, Prince, and China war,1860, ii.180. 
Ruper, Admiral, bombards Kagosima, ii. 238, 
Kutchuk-Kainardji, Tre
lty of, i. 453-45û. 
Kyft11
iusen cavern, ii. 3
7. 


the Exchequer, i. 508; in 1856, ii. 6; de 
scription of, ii. 6, 7; Home-secretary, 185V, 
ii.147; on Reform Bill of 1860, ii. 17:1; 
American Civil War, ii. 2:W; correspond. 
ence with Palmerston on natiunal de. 
fences, ii. 2:n, 2:

: death of, ii. :lü
, 294:; 
on attack on Sumner, ii. 512. 
Lhuys, Drouyn de, withdrawn from London 
i. 3
3; at \' ienna Conference, i. 510. 
Licens!ng Act, Mr. Bruce's, ii. 524. 
Lichfield, Lord, objections of, to postal re- 
forms, i. 67. 
Lieven, Pri nee, i.12. 
Lieven, Princess, i.12; letter of Peel to. 1. 
251. 
Life peerages, ii. 6. 
Lincoln, Abraham, his taste for jokes. i. 4ß3; 
story of, ii.1l1; candidate for Presidelll"Y, 
WBOV-CHERE (afterward Lord Taunton), and ii. 15:2; President, ii. 190; dedares block- 
Canada, ii. 41-1; and Hudson's Bay Com- ade, ii.192; Union at all costs, ii.196; Eng- 
pany, ii. 41G. lish sympathy, ii. 
O
; Trent affair, ii. 
" Lady of Lyons," mentioned, ii.127. 20:3-206; assassinatell, ii. :223; Lord. Rus- 
Lahore, mutiny at. in 1849, ii. 3
; Maha, sell on, ii. 338. 
rajah of, surrenders Koh i-noor to Eng- Literature, first survey of, i, r..
559; second 
land, ii. 44. . survey, ii. 6:29-656. 
Laird and Alabama, ii. 212, 213. Liverpool, greatness of, due to Transatlantic 
Lake, Colonel, of Kars, i. 516. navigation, i. 63. 
Lamartine and Young Ireland, i. 306. Livingstone,'Dr., i. 54:0; discovered, ii. 53ô; 
Lamb, Lady Caroline, i. 20. death of, ii. 539. 
Lamùtun family, i. 4:J. Local Go\"ernment Board established, ii. 501. 
Land tenure in Canad3., i. 40. Loch, 
lr., ii.179.180. 
Landon, Miss, ii. 555. Lords, House of, abandons voting by proxy, 
Landor, 'V. S., i. 524,525. ii. 434; its appellate jurisdictiun, ii. 545. 
Landseer, Edwin, death of, ii. 541. Lorne, Lord, and Letellier case, ii. 420. 
Langalibalele, ii. 619-6
1. Louis Philippe (see Philippe, Louis). 
Lansdowne, Lord, i.n, 356. Lovelace, Richard, IlDes by, ii. 2V1. 
Larkin, and Manchester Rescue, ii. 385-387. Lowe, Robert, afterward Lord Sherbrook, first 
Lassalle, .Ferdinand, i. 72. in Parliament, i. 4
O, 421; Malt Tax, i. 42:3; 
].avalette, M. de, and the Holy Places, i. 452. Lord Robert Cecil's censure, ii. 294,195; re- 
Lawrence, Sir Henry, ii. 53; killed, ii. 56, 57, form, 1866. ii. 330-3:17; refuses office, ii. 34:2; 
Lawrence, Sir John (afterward Lord), Admin- "our new masters," ii. :
70; member of 
istrator of Punjaub, ii. 53,91; and School New South 'Vales's legislature, ii. 4:H; on 
Boards, ii. 4H5. Irish Church, ii. 452; eleeted for liniversity 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, his painting of Lord of London, ii. 456; \latch Tax, ii. 501, 50:! ; 
Durham's son, mentioned, i. 47. Geneva arbitration. ii. 520; becomes Home- 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid. and liquor traffic, ii. 5
3; secretary, ii. 55:l; disagreement with Mr. 
., almost holy calm," ii. 559. Baxter, Vberal leadership, ii. 573; Royal 
Layard, career and character of, i. 506, 507; Titles Bill, ii. 582, 583. 
and 1865 Government, ii. 295; and Mr. Lowther, James, ii. 605. 
Rassam, ii. -138; in 1
6ô Ministry, ii. 462; Lucan, Lord, and .r ewish claims, ii. 124. 
sent to Constantinople, ii. 601. Lncku()w, mutiny in, ii. 5t>, 72-7tt 
"Leap in the dark," the, ii. 3ô9. Ln
hington, Dr., death of, ii. 54l. 
Lebanon, disturbances in, ii.183-186. Lyndl1,trst, Lord, i. 23, 27; and Canada, i, 53, 
Lecky, on Repeal of Cnion, i.187, 188; ii,638, 64; Lord Chancellor, i.13::;; and O'Connell 
6::m, 643. trial, i.1H8, 208; and ., Lorcha A rro'W," i i. 
Lee, General Robert, defeated at Gettys, 13,14; passes Bill for .Admission of Jews 
burg, ii. 21
; his surrender, ii. 222,227. I to Corporate Offices, ii.1It); denoun('ps Na- 
Leech, anù Punch, i. 539. poleon III., ii.155; opposes repeal of Paper 
Leeds, enfranchised, i. 76,225; poisoning case Duties. ii. IG4; death of. ii, 15
. 
at, ii. 7; corn-mill, ii. 40::;. I Lytton, Lord, i. 2
; and U'Connell'i! e!o- 
Lehzen, Baroness, i,I
. q uence, i. H45; vote of censure on Hussell, 
Leopold, Prince, i.l0!; King of the Belg;ans, i. 512; as an author. i. 5:'>5, 556; and" Lor- 
i. 99; and Prince .Albert's ProtestanLsm. ('ha A 1TOW." ii.15; mentioned, ii. 91; early 
i.10l. Parliamentary career, ii. 126-130; sends 
Leopold of Coburg, and Spanish marriages, Gladstone to Ionian 18lanùs, ii.130,131; Re- 
i. 2
H, 2

. form Bill, 18GO, ii 173; death of, ii. 53
. 
Lesseps, )1. de, and Suez Canal, ii. 9; inter- Lyttcn, Lord, Viceroy of India, ii. 91, 5t;0, 
view with Lord Palmerston, ii. 9. 581; and .Afghan war, ii. 617. 
Lessing, ii. 6-13. Lyveden, Lord (previously Mr, Vernon SnÜth), 
Letellier case, ii. 419,420. ii. 83. 
Lever, Charles, i. 557, 558. 
Lewes, G. H., ii. 637, 638. 
lAw-is, Sir Ge<>rge Corn8wall, Chancellor of 



rABERLEY, Colonel, objects to Rowland Hill's 
postal reforms, i. 6í. 
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LI'Cartl1y, Sir Charles, ii, 555. Martin. 
Ir. Baron, and the S8Jomons cas(\ 
.Macaulay, Lord, i. 
9-;U; on Opium war, i. ii.l
2. 
120-121; on Clive, i.1ß4; utray of Exeter Martin,Theodore,onOxfol'd'sattcmptagains' 
Hall," i. 20ô; letter on .Free-trade, to Ed- the Queen. i.10b-llO. 
inburgb constituents, i. 2.:>-1. 235; on Rus- Mal'
ineau, Miss, Story of Coleridge and the 
sell's failure to form a )linistry, i. 250; on postal system, i. 65; on Daniel O'Connell, 
Lord Chatham, i. 260, 261; Paymaster-Gen- i.183, 184; her home, i. 527 j her career, i, 
eral, i. 
75; on \Yarren Hastings, i. 382; I 538,5:39; on Charlotte Brontë, i. 555. 
elected for Edinburgh, i. 414, 415; article :Mary Stuart, Froude's picture of, ii. 6,n. 
on Gladstone, i. 42;); not a genuine orator, Mason, Mr., refusal of English Government 
i. 42H; ballad of, i. 49-1; his history, i. 530- to receive, i. 387; and Trent affair, ii. 203- 
5:
2; his poems, i. 5-16; English ignorance 206. 
of hH,U.-", ii. 79.80; his last speech, ii. 86; :\Iassinger, i. 43; ii. 22,1,490. 
maiden speech, on Jewish emancipation, 
Iassowah and Abyssinia, ii. 437. 
ii.177 j de3.th and character of, ii.150, 151; 
Iatch Tax, Mr. Lowe's proposed, ii. 501,502 
and Pitt, ii. 339; and paternal government, Mathew, Father, i. 129; and O'Connell, i. 
ii. 4:11; saying of, ii. 470; and Carteret, ii. 1H1, 
573. :Maule, J. B., on Jamaica Commission, ii. 310. 
llacdonald, Sir J., and Wasblllgton Commis- Maximilian, and ,Mexico, ii. 221; execution, 
sion, ii. 514, 515. ii. 22
, 2
3, 53K 
:Macheath, Captain, quoted, i. 77. Uaynooth grant, i. 206, 207; Cobden and 
McGahan, 
Ir., ami Bulgaria, ii. 593. Bright vote differently upon, ii. 149; abol- 
M'Gee, Tù')lllas Dai'cy, and Young Ireland, ished, ii. 465. 
i. 314. .Mayo, Lord, ii. 91 j Irish Secretary (as Lord 
Mackenzie, Mr., ahd Canadian Rebellion, i. :Kaas),ii.110; and IrishCburch, ii. 449; and 
43. Irish land tenure, ii. 476; murder of, ii. 520; 
Mackintosh, Sir James, H. 117. mentionpd, ii. 54
'. 
Macklin, the actor, story of his daughter, May, Sir Erskine, on Jewish emancipation, 
i. ::337. ii.117. 
M'Laren, Duncan, elected for Edinburgh, ii. .Mazzini, letters of, opened, i. 210, 211; aDd 
277. Stansfeld, ii. 300,301. 
Maclean, Mr., GO\Ternor of Gold Coast, ii. :Meade, General, at Gettysburg, Ïi. 219. 
555. 
Ieagher, Thomas Francis, and Young Ire- 
Mac
Iahon, 
Iarshal, saying of, ii. 284. land, i. 30i-30G; prosecuted, i. 308; trans- 
.Macnaghten, Sir \V" and Afghanistan, i.159- ported, i. 312, 313; career and death, i. 
161; character of, i. 162; secret treaty 313, 314; mentioned, ii. 373, 379, 
with Akbar Khan, i.16-1; killed, i.165. Meean 
Ieer, the parade at, ii. 54. 
Macnaghten, Lady, in Khyber Pass, i. 169; Meerut, the mutiny at, ii. 36; Hodgson's 
interview with AklJar Khan, i.171. pamphlet, ii. 38- 
Magdala taken, ii. 440. Melbourne, Lord, and 'Yilliam n r ., i. 8; sent 
Magee, Dr., and Irish Church, ii. 466,467. for on death of King, i.10; and Queen's 
.Magenta, battle of, ii. 1-14:. first council,i.10, 11; character of, i. 
O-
-!; 
ßbguire and :\Ianchester Rescue, ii. 385,386, and Brougham and Lyndhurst, i. 26-2H; 

lagllire, 
lr. J. F., and Irish Church, ii. 448- hated by Brougham, i. 53; and Chartisnt. 
450. i. 86; trouble for the Ministry, i. 88; and 
:Mahmond. Sultan, death of. i.132. Jamaica Bill, i. 89,90; resigns and retGl'l16 
Maine, St:lte of, parallel between, and opium to otfice, i. 90, 91; Bedchamber questi()"
 i. 
trade, 1.117. 91-97; case of Lady Flora Hastings, i. 
1 ; 
Malakoff, i. 514, 515. Queen's marriage, i. 99; on Prince Albert's 
Malmesbury, Lord, in Derby Government, Protestantism, i. 102; the Ministry going 
1
52, i. 409; Becretary for Foreign AU:Ürs, from bad to worse, i.124:; reform, i.127,1
h; 
ii.110j China war, l
öO, ii.175-17Ö; vote of financial muddles, i.186, 137; Free-trade, 
censure on Palmerston, ii. 253. i. 137; death of, i. 1:3ci; and O'Connell, i. 
:Malt Duty, i. 422. 184, 191; cause of fall of :\Iinistry, i. 217, 
Manchester enfranchised, i. 76, 22-1. 
[entschikoff, Prince, and Turkey, i. 457; and 
Mançhester prisoncrs, ii. :184:-387. Alma. i. 4
0, 481. 
Manchester school, i. 220-223, 225; and Po- Meredith, George, ii. 65:1, G:>4. 
land, ii. 
4J. Metternich, and .Russell, ii. 388. 
}Iandeville, Sir John, and Prester John, ii. Mexican intervention, mentioned, i.155,157; 
4:35. i i.195, 219-223. 
Munnef5, Lord John, Puùlic 'Vorks, 1858, ii. 1\liall, :\11'., and Education Bill, ii. 485. 
111. Michelet, on land, i. 
7H. 
ilanning-. Cardinal, and Gorham case, i. 143; Milan, entry of .French and Italian troops 
and Gladstone, ii. 572. into, ii.1-14. 
Maori war, l
G:
, ii. 236,237. Militia Bill, i. 407,408,412. 
Maritime war, rules of, proposed at Congress Mill, James, ii. 89, 90. 
of Paris, i. 519, 5
O. Mill, John Stuart, defends Lord Durham, I. 
Mark, Saint, bones of, supposed to be in 55, 56; and .
 the Hevolution," i. 75; and 
Abyssinia, ii. 435. Newman, i. 141, 142; on the harshness of 
Marlowe's" Faustus" quoted, ii. GiO. the law of gravitation, 1. 431; his charac. 
Maronites and Druses, ii. 1
3-1

. tel', i. 5
7; and Grote, i. 529-532; and Car- 
M
rryat, Captain, i. 29::>. lyle's French Revolution, i.534; his works. 
)1&rtin, J obu, aud Young Ireland, i. 315. i. 535-53. 
 and India Council. ii. 8t;; d& 



fends East India Company, i1. 89-92; and 
"stupid party, " ii.IlI; and American Civ- 
il War, i1. 2
5; electcd for W<>
tminster, ii. 
273, 276; rumored om-I' of Indian Secre- 
taryship to, i1. 2
2; anll Jamaica, i1. 319; 
Jamaica. trials, i1. 3
:
, :1
4:; Heform Bill, 
11.-\ü6, i1. 329; woman's franchise, ii. 365, 
3(;6; representation of Illillorities, i1. 3tìt3; 
and suspension of Haùeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland, i1. 372; and Fenian prisoners, i1. 
384; on strikcs, i1. 401; defcated at 'Vest- 
minster, i1. 455; on Thirlwall, ii. 4on, 4ß7; 
and Fawcett, i1. 4
n; and ballot, ii. 49ò, 
4
17; death of, ii. 540; on history, i1. 5-!
, 
Miller, Hugh, i. 52ô. 
Milton, Bright's fondness for, 1. 229. 
Minorities, representation of, i 1. 3ßß. 
llirabe;lU, i. 334; as drawn by Carlyle, 1. 535; 
his saying of himself, i1. 279. 
Uitchel, and Young Ireland, i. 304:; and 
Ullite(l Il'ishman, i. :jOtj-:30::-;; prosecution 
and transportation of, 1. 30.,-:no; escapes, 
i. 313; career and death, 1. 313, 314; i1. 
373, 616. 
Mohammed Ali, i. 133, 13!J, 480. 

loldavia and Congrc
s of Paris, i. 518. 
Molesworth, Sir WilLam, a Philosophical 
Radical, i. 29; and l'acifico case, i. :115; 
Colon i al Secretary, 1. 51 t; and transpor- 
tation, ii. 23; death of, ii. 11:.1. 
Molière, i. 420. 
Monck, Lord, Governor-General of Canada, 
i1. 415. 
Monroe doctrine, ii. 222. 

lontagu, Lady Mary 'Vortley, and Mr. Pitt's 
diamonds, i. 13. 
Montalembert, Count de, parnphlf't on In- 
dian debate, ii. H5; and Poland, ii. 241. 
Nontauùan, General, afterward Palikao, and 
Ch i ua war, },-'\!)O, i 1. l,
). 
'Monteagle. Lord, Amendment to Paper Duty 
H.epeal Bill, i 1. Hm. 
Montefiore, 1111'.) Jewish Sheriff of London, 1. 
14. 
Montenegro and Herzegovinian insurreetion, 
ii. 5t;t); war wi th Turkey, i i. 597; and Ber- 
lin Treaty, i1. (i03. 
Montgomery, Robert, saves the Punjaub, ii. 
53, 54. 
Montpensier, Due de, and Spanish marriages, 
i. 2t)5-2
8, 290. 
Montreal, 1. 36. 
Moore, Sir John, 1. 13. 

Ioore) Thomas, poem of, to Lord John Rus- 
sell, i. 32; bis friendship with Russell, 1. 
:347; mentioned, i. 5
4; and Lord Russell, 
i1. 338; Irish Church, i1. 44
; and ballot, 
i i. 495. 
Morley, John, ii. 64:5. 
Morning SteLl' started, i1.161. 
Morpeth, Lord. afterward Lord Carlisle, i. 

9; and Uedchamuer question, i. 91, 92. 
)1 orris, William, i1. ß-!7. 
:Morse, Professor, and electric telegraph, i. 
60, 
MUller, Max, ii. 637. 
Murad, Sultan of Turkey, ii. 591. 
NAAS, Lord, afterward Lord 
rayo, i1. 91; 
Irish 
ecretary, IH5H, ii.ll0, 111; and Irish 
Church, ii, 449; and Irish land tenure, ii. 
476. 
Nagpore, annexed, ii. 43. 
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i.lna Sahib (see Cawnpore), Disraeli protest
 
agaim;t his being made the modf'l for En
- 
!ish officers, ii. 51; comes to aid Sir Hugh 
Wheeler at Ca wnpore, i 1. 58 j his grif'\"ance, 
ii. 59. (iO; very attenti\"e to EngliF-h vir-a. 
tors at Bithoor, ii. GU; his wrongs genuine. 
ii. (i!; advised not to IIwrge hit; cause in 
that of nellli, ii. t31 j treachery of: to Cawu- 
}10re garrison, ii. ö:1-()t); orders ma
sa("re 
of the Englisllwomen. ii. 6t.i, ö7; flight and 
disappearancc of, and rumor<>d capture 1111- 
true, ii. 69, 70; aided by the Rance of Jhan' 
si, ii. 77. 
Kapier, Charles) and Egyptian war, i. 135, 
IJ6, 4
7, 49H. 

apier, Sir Charles, wins battle of Mccance, 
i. 211, 212; declares thirty Bengal regi- 
ments ripe for revolt, ii. 38. 
Kapier, Sir William, i. 497. 
Napier, Lord, and Abyssinian expedition, it. 
4at;-441. 

aples, ex-King of, i. 387; and Italian Liber. 
ah;, i. 4:32. 
Kapoleon I., and Sonlt, 1. 13; his hatred of 
England, i. 402; and ,rellington, 1. 417-4HJ; 
and Cantillon story, i i. 105; aud Russell, ii. 
:
Jt'; and Tahna, ii, 577. 
Napoleon, Louis, and t;hart:sm, i. 296; elect- 
ed Presidcnt of Frellch Hepuulic, i. :Uti; 
coup d't.tat, i. 3H
}, au
; ph'uiscite, 1. 400; 
the empire, i. 401, 40
; d'stru
t of, in Eng- 
land, i. 402; life in Engi.lllù, i. 403; the in- 
vasion of England, 1. -!O-l-!O{i; the five pro} 
f'cts of invasion, i. 40.'); war with Austria, 
i. 400; and the Holy 1'lill'cs, i. 4b2, 4.53; let- 
ter to Emperor of l{1\:-\:-\ a, i. 472; visit to 
London, i. 512; gains 1Iy Crirnean war, 1. 
522; attempted aS
êl
sillatjoll of, uy Orsini, 
ii. 93-96; his use of London for political 
projects, i1. U9; and Cantillon story, ii. 105; 
and Austrian ambassador. ii. 135; and Ca, 
vour, ii. 135-1::>7 j general distrust of, in 
1
,t.i0, ii. 153; and Milan and Savoy, li. H>:l- 
155; anrl Free-trade, ii 15(i, 157; distrl1
t 
and dislike of him in England, i1. If)';; 
sympathizes with 
ollth, ii. 199, 200; and 
American war, ii. 21
; and the Mex;can 
intervention, ii. 219-221; and Lomuardy 
cam paign, ii. 2:34, 2:35; and Poland, i i. 24:0- 

4:1; 
chleswig-Holstein question, ii, 244; 
refuöes to interfere, ii. 250, 2;)1; war with 
Prussia, ii. 503-505 j death and career of, 
ii. 537-539; mentioned, ii. 57ö; Kinglake 
and, i1. 614:. 
Kapoleon, Prince, at Alma, i. 497; suggest- 
ed for King of Grepce, ii. 1;)-1:; and .Frec- 
trade, i i. 157; aud American war, i i. 100; 
and Poland, Ïi. 2-1l. 
Xapoleon, l'rince Louis, killed in Zululand. 
i i. ö
J-625. 
Naslwille, thc, ii. 20f). 

asmyth, Lieut.,and Crimeal1 war, i.498-51ß. 
AYaUon, newspaper, i. HH. ;)U
>. 306, 31-1. 
l\atiollal debt and Crimean war, i. 52l. 

ational Gallery, :\11'. liml1e on 8unday open- 
ing, 1. 12U. 
Xavigation, Transatlantic, schemes for) in 
IH:

, i. GO-G3; laws suspcnded, 1. 283. 

eilI, recaptureö .Allall"lù
ul; ii. ö7. 
Nelson, Lord, allusion to. ii, l
ìO. 
Nelson, .Mr. Justice, and Washington Com- 
mission, i1. 515. 
Xes
clrodc 
remoranåum, 1. 413-415 j and 
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Vienna Note, i. 461; and England's CIti- 
matum, i. 47:i, 47-1. 
.Kewcastle. Duke of, opposed to Peel's 
Iin- 
istry, i. 251; and Crimean war, i. 486-4
t;; 
and Russell, i. 50
; and Roebuck's motion, 
i. 503; Colonial Secretary, 1
59, ii. 147; 
dooth of, ii. 26
. 
r-;ewdegate, and convents, ii. 4Ð3; and Arch, 
1 i. 535. 
.Kewman, Dr., compared by Gladstone with 
8heiI, i. 35; and Oxford movement, i. 139- 
146; and Gladstone, ii. 57
. 
I\ewman, .Francis 'Y., i.14
, 1,13. 
.K ewport. Chartist riot at, i. 1:;4, 85. 
Kew South "-ale
. ii. 4t1, 422, 
New Zea land, fou ndation of, i.125; and Mao- 
ris, i i. 235, 2;
(j, 4
1. 
Niagara and Atlantic cable, ii. 3,-;0, 
Nice and Savoy, surrender of. ii.133. 
Nicholas, Emperor of l:{ussia, i, 4!
. 41:J; pol- 
icy wi th regard to Turkey and England, i. 
441-450; and Sir S. H. Seymour, i. 4-11-450; 
reply to French En
peror, i.47j; and Black 
Sea Fleet, i. 4
6, -1H7; death of, i. 50
, 510. 
.Ñi
holson, General, killed storm:ng Delhi, ii. 
'.ù; urges impalement. burning, and flaying 
alive of murderer
 of women and children, 
Ii. 70. 
f'ightingale, Miss Florence, at Crimea, i. 501, 
50:2. 
Norfolk, Duke of, his curry powder as a 
charm against famine, i. 25
. 
1\orfolk Island, ii. 23,24 (see Transportation); 
a lair of abomination, ii. 26. 
Núrmanby, Lord, in Colonial Office. i. 57; 
mentioned, i. 91; letter of Palmerston to, 
i. 3:31; letter of Palmerston to, on Great 
Exhibition, i. 367, 36
; and coup d'état, i. 
3ö9-390. 
Xormanby, Lady (see Bedchamber question), 
1. 91. 
::\orthbrook, Lord, mentioned, ii. 91; retire- 
ment of, from Indian Vice-royalty, ii. 5t;0, 
5rll. 
:r,orthcot(', Sir Stafford, pupil of 
Ir. Glad- 
stone, ii. a05; President of 80 lrd of Trade, 
i i. 34j; Indian 
ecretary, ii, ;)(iU; and Ala- 
bama, ii. 514; and Treaty of Washington, 
ii. 320; Chancellor of the Exchelluer. ii. 551:\; 
and foreign policy of the Government, ii, 
617; not a successful leader, ii. 62H. 
Nodhern Star, the Chartist paper, o\\'ned by 
Feargus O'Connor, 1. 
:1, 
Korthumberland, DuC'hess of, i.12. 
Kortb,\Vest Company, ii. 416. 
N ott, General, at Cranùahar, i.173. 
O'BRIE
, Smith, supports education grant of 

Ielbourne 
linistry, i.127; character of, i. 
aOa,304; and Lamartine, i. 30t,; prosecuted. 
i. :Wd; and confederates. i. :no, :.n 1; at Bal- 
Iingarry, i. 311; arrested. Lan; tried, i. 31 
; 
transported, i. 312; pardon and death, i. 
:U3, 314:; mentioned, ii. 373; Bee mention 
in Preface. 
D' Brien. and 
Ianchester Rescue, ii. 385-387 ; 
pxecuted, ii. aH7. 

'Connell, on the plots against the Queen, i. 
18, 20; on Brougham, i. 
(j; and Sheil. i. 
2
; and Free-trade, i. :30; mentioned, i. :14, 
36; on the People's Charter, i. 79; his sup- 
p0rt a difladvant<lge to 
(eli)()'lrne )Iinistry. 
i. ti
; on Bedchamber ..uestioD, i. 9;$, 94; 
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on duelling, i.107; supports education grant 
of Melbourne 
Iinistry, i. 127; lLnd Repeal, 
i. 18
, 183; .Miss ,Martineau 011, i. 1ð3, 1
1; 
the Big Bpggarman, i. 1t;4; character of, i. 
1
5; appearance of, i. 185; his eloquence, 
i.185, 1
ö; as a lawyer, i.1H6, 187; and till" 
Cnion,i.1R7; and Free-traders,i.1
8; and 
Hepeal agitation, i.18!:5,11:\
; invents phrase, 
,. 
axon," i. ltì9; a sincere loyalist, i. 1UO; 
the Temperance movement and .Father 
.Mathew, i. 191; Conciliation Hall, i. 1
) l.; 
monster meetings, i. 191-193; desniption 
of Duke of \VeIlington, i.19;
; of Times, i. 
193,IÐ4; on Peel, i. 193; on ,rexford mas- 
sacres, i. 194; at 
Iullaghma8t, i. H)-1, 1Ð.3; 
Lord Lytton on, i.195; Hill of Tara meet- 
ing, i.1V5; Clontarf meeting and the Gov- 
ernment, i.1Hti; and Young Ireland, i.197; 
trial and sentence. i. 198 - 200; disputes 
with Young Ireland, i. 201; death of, at 
Genoa, i. 20;
; on Queen's Colleges, i. 207; 
and Free-trade, i. 
12, 232; compared with 
Peel. i. 2;)5; controversy with Mr. Disraeli, 
i. 261; mentioned, i. 
73-275; and Young 
Irebnd, i. 302-305; mentioned, i. 3;')3; hi53 
tnn-esty of Dryden, i. 363; supports ad- 
mission of Jews to Parliament, ii. 11
; 
mentioned, ii. 2ö7; and Russell, ii. 33::;; and 
Butt, ii. 543. 
O'Connell, John, prosecution of, i. 197, 198; 
trial of, i.1
ð-:WO. 
O'Connor, Arthur, attacks the Queen, i. 110- 
112. 
O'Connor, Feargus, i. 81, 82; owner of North- 
ern Star, i. 
:i; mentioned, i. 85; on Bed- 
chamber question, i. 93; and Chart ism, i. 
293-297. 
Odger, George, defeated, General Election, 
1ðl;
, i i. 1,'" 456; and Arch, i i. 533. 
Olmütz, humiliation of, i. 476; avenged, ii. 
349. 
Omar Khayyam. quoted. i. 282. 
Omar Pasha. and Crimean war, i. 485, 
Opium war, i. 112-124; causes of. i. 113-116; 
East India Company's charter, i. 116; the 
opium question, i. 1lfi, 117; parallel drawn 
from State of )laine, i. 117, 11
; superin- 
tendents of China commerce, i.11
-1
0; 
the war, i.1
0; Sir J. Graham on, i.118-120; 
Palmerston on, i,l16; Macaulay on, i.120, 
121; Ped on, i.122; defeat of China, i.1

, 
123; 'Vellington on, i.180. 
Oregon Treaty. i. 
14-216. 
Oreto, tbe, ii. 209. 
Orsini, FeliC'e, attempts to assassinate Em- 
peror of French, ii. 98-95; executed, ii. 97: 
anger in .France. ii. 
)6-10:2. 
Urteaga, executed, ii. 223. 
Osborne, Bernal, against Disraeli's Bl1dgC't, 
1852, i. 423; on 
Ir. 8alomons's election. ii. 
120; defeated at General Election, 1
6
, ii. 
456. 
Osman Pasha. and Plpvna, i i. 600. 
Ossian. disputed genuineness of, ii. 375. 
Otho, King of Greece, ii.132; overthrown, ii. 
13:
, 10-:1, 
Ottoman Empire (see Turkey). 
Oudh, King of, resident at Garden Reach, 
Calcutta, removed to precincts of For' 
'Villiam by Canning, ii. 49,50. 
O!Hth, annexed, ii. 4:
-45; Canning's prorla 
ma.t Oil to chiefs of, ii. 80, :n; new system 
establi
l1
ù in, it 83. 



Outram. General, Iea,'es Bombay, ii. 47; de- 
feats Persians, ii. 53, 54; comes to assist- 
ance of Canning. ii. 53; sent to Oudh, ii. 
7
; re-enforces Havelock's army at Luck- 
now. ii. 73; joins Campbell, ii. 74; left in 
charge of Alumbagh, ii. 75; objects to part 
of Canning's proclamation, ii. 
O, t;1. 
Overend and Gurney failure, ii. :
36. 
Overend, .Mr" Q. C. , and 
heftield Trades Ln- 
ion Commission. ii. 392, 
Owen, Richarù, i. 51ti. 
Owen, Robert, and Co-operation, ii. 406; and 
Brougham, ii. 4:,)t;. 
Oxford, Edward, shoots at Queen, i. 107, 108. 
Oxford movement, i. 139-14û. 


PACIFICO case, i. 317-322; Commission to in- 
vestigate, i. 321, 322; settled, i. 3

, 3
3. 
Pakington, Sir John, in Derby Government, 
1ö5
, i. 410; First Lord of the Admiralty, 
ii. 110, 111. 342; and Ten Minutes Bill, ii. 
357-359; \Var .Minister, ii. 360; Droitwich 
r-:peech, ii. 
59; h:s re-election, ii. :1{)7. 
Palmer, Sir RoundeU, and Ecclesiastical Ti- 
tles Act, i. 351; and H Lorcha Arrow," ii. 
15; and Irish Church, ii. 466; 011 abolition 
of purchase in the army, ii. 492,493. 
Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, ii. 7. 
Palmerston, Lord, popularity of, i. 23, 27; 
Foreign Secretary, i. 29; in the Parliament 
of 11;37. i. 36; on opium question, i.116; on 
Ashburton treaty, i. 214; Lord Grey's ob- 
jection to his foreign polic.y, i. 250; men- 
tioned, i. 251;; Foreign 
ecretary, 1
4{j, i. 
275, 276; on Peel's position after the fall 
of his .Ministry, i. 27{), 277; on Spanish 
marriages, i. 289,290; Pacifico case. i. 317- 
321; on interference of .France and Russia, 
i. :3:n; his Government censured in the 
House of Lords, i. 32:3; his defence in tne 
House of Commons, i. 32ß-329; triumph of 
his (;overnmpnt, i. ;12g,330; on Cockburn's 
speech, i. :.rn; on Peel's death, i. 334, 338; 
on Louis Philippe, i. 338, 339; his estimate 
of pulitical rivals, i. 339; on the Papal ag- 

ression question. i. 349-351; EccleRiasti- 
cal Titles Act, i. 351; on Great Exhibition, 
1. 36.-:
(j9; survpy of his career and char- 
acter, i. :371, 372; his home and foreign pol- 
icy. i. 373, 374; Gprman Ii nes on, i. :174; 
rliftcrences with Queen anrl Prince Consort, 
i. 374-:W6; the Queen's Memorandum, i. 
377, 378; effect o!' the rebuke, 1. :3rlO, 381; 
interview with Prin('e Consort, i. 382; and 
Hnngarian rebellion, 1. 8tS2-3
8; and Kos 
suth deputation, 1. aö7; judicions bottle- 
holding, i. 
ó8; appro\ies coup d'état, i. 
3Is
-3g3; dismissal, 1. 39;
-395; speech of, 
on dismissal, i. ag5. 39ß; after dismissal, i. 
397-399; defeats Russell's Militia Bill, i. 

07; his" tit-for,tat with John Russell," 
i, 40R; and Lord Derby, i. 408, 409; Derby 
Militia Bill, iA12; Amendment to V1l1iers's 
Free- trade Resolution, i. 421; Home-secre- 
t.ary in the Coalition Ministry, i. 424, 425; 
on man as a fighting animal, 1. 434, 4:35; 
activity in Home OtIire. i. 462-465; resig- 
nation tendered and withdrawn, i. 4ß6-4ß8; 
Black Sea question, 1. 471; resolved on war 
with Russia, i. 471; rea
(ms of, for causing 
the Cri mean war, 1. 4H;
. 4
4:; and in,-asion 
of Crimea. i. 4t\7, 4SS; at Refllrm Club din- 
ner to Napier, i. 49
; recommended ai War 
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Minister, i. 502; and Rus.,;ell's resignation, 
i. 50a; opposes Roelmc k 's Motion, i. 50:.$, 
501; Prime-mini::;ter, i. 505; Sanitary Com- 
III ission to Crimea, 1. 5UG; new ministenal 
crisis, i. 507; Russia's ßhlck Sea proposals, 
i. 510; peace negotiations, i. 517; interview 
with )1. de Lesseps, ii. 
; his understand- 
ing of the temper uf his countrymen, ii. 
1ü, 17; "a sort of Church hero," ii. 19; 
cOllies back topO\\'erwith renewedðtrength, 
ii.1g; preð::;es Oivorce Bill, ii. 1
, 
O; and 
penal servitude, i1. 2
; }1
aðt India Compa- 
ny B:ll, ii. tSti, hI; l
o\-ernment of India, ii. 


; Conspiracy Bill. i1. 100; his triumvh, 
ii. 10i-lUlS; alludes to Bright as ,. honora- 
ble and reverend gentleman," ii. 107; do- 
feat and resignation, ii. lU
; visits Emper- 
or of .Frend. at Comp:ègne, Ii. 110; bis of- 
fer of the Colonial 
ecretaryship to Lord 
Stanley, ii. 113; in opposition, ii. 113. 114-; 
at \Villis's Rooms' 
leeting, ii. 144; Prime- 
minister again, ii. 147; otlcrs Cobden and 
Milner Gibson ofIke, ii. 14.-149; his rea- 
sons for not ollerillg oflice to Bright, ii. 
14:
), 151; .Frf'nch Treaty, i 1. 157; House of 
Lords and raper DutIes, ii. IG5; his reso- 
lutions thereon, ii. hHj, Hi7; how he dealt 
with the Lords, ii. 170; Reform Bill of 
UHiO, i1. 17
-175; unpopularity with .Ad- 
vanced Liberals, ii.174; on possible .French 
occupation of Syria, ii. 1öb; hisjest 011 tile 
Northern defeat at Bull Run, ii. 
Ol; the 
1'rent affair, ii, 2U-! - :Wû; amI Alaúama, 
ii. 
12-216; on American L'nion, ii. 22G; re- 
fuses to recognize Confederation, ii. 

H; 
his answer to a Radical butcher. ii. 
i
); 
Frpnch treaty, ii 2aO; tenant - right, ii. 
230; pensions "the poet Close," ii. 
31; 
correspondence with Gladstone and Lewis 
on national defences, i i. 
;H-235; tlw 
Iao- 
ri war. ii. 
:Hi; his distrust of Xapoleon, ii. 
242; Poland, ii. 242, 24a; Schleswig - Hol- 
stein question, ii. 247-251; Disraeli's yote 
of censure, ii. 253; Palmerston's 'last vic- 
tory, ii. 
57, 258; his last great speech, ii. 
2!)H; a Conservative in home politics, ii. 
262; and Garibaldi, ii. 263; on Cobdell's 
death, ii. 271; death of, ii. 279-2':H; career, 
i1. 2Hl-2Hl; h is statesmanship, ii. 2H3; bis 
oratory, ii. 2H5; his love for England, H. 
2H8-290; his influence on English politics, 
ii. 290, 2
n; his leader
hiv and Gladstone's, 
ii. 
H7, 327.3:39,340; his opinion of tenant- 
right, ii. 474; and ballot, ii. 495; encollr
 
aged House of Lords agaiust 
Ir. Gladstone, 
i i. 499. 
Panmure, Lord, i. 506. 
Papal aggression (see Ecclesiastic
\l Titles 
Act). 
Paper Duties, repeal of. ii. 156. 
Paper Duty, l1istory of, ii. 161-1G6. 
Papineau, 
1. Louis Joseph, described, i. 41; 
escape of, i. 49. 
Paris, Congress of, i. 517-520, 
Parke, Sir James, created Baron "Tensley_ 
dale, ii. fl. 
Parkes, Sir H., and" Lorcha Arrow" rase, 
ii. 5-19; and China war, ii.179, lbO, 
Parliament, of 1H:W, first of Queen's reign, 1. 
34; its prominent members, i. 35; opened 
in January, U;:
H. L3ß; of 1841, i. I:-1H; of 
IH-17, i. 4-11; meeting of. in1H52, i. 3g5; new 
rarliament of 1852, i.420; of 1867, Ïi. 19i 
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of 1859, ii. 144; of 1865, ii. 273, 278, 325, utatlon from the Corporation of Londo
 
352; of 1868, ii. 456; of 1874, ii. 557; of ii. 97. 
1880, ii. 629; need not dissolve on death of Peter the Great, will of, i. 439. 
sovereign, ii. 367. Peterloo, massacre of, i. 224. 
Parnell, Mr., ii. 616. Petion, the revolutionary Mayor of Paris, t. 
Parr, Dr., and Dr. Bentley, story of, ii. 148. 315. 
Pascal, his early mastery of mathematics, i. Petitions against elections, removed from 
143. jurisdiction of House of Commons, ii. 431-. 
Pate, Robert, attacks the Queen, i.110, 434. 
Patna, and Mr. 'Villiam Tayler's Administra- Petrel, the, ii. 209, 
tion, ii. 77, 78. Philippe, Louis, and Egypt in 1840, i. 135 ; 
Paxton, Sir Joseph, builder of Great Exhibi- and Spanish marriages, i. 2
5-291; fall of, 
tion, i. 367. i. 291, 29:2; death of, i. :m5; Carlyle on! i. 
Payne, J. Horne, on Jamaica Commission, 335, 336; cbaraeter, i. 336-33
; l'almer- 
ii. 310. ston on, i. 33
, 339. 
Peace Society, and Crimean war, i. 481, 482. Philip of Macedon. ii. 437. 
Peel, Sir Robert, speech at Tamworth, i. 20; Phillips, Mr., Mayor of Newport, wounded in 
and Duke of "r ellington, i. 23-30; charac- Frost's riot, i. d4. 
ter of, i. 30; style of speeches, i. 31 ; his Philpotts, Henry, Bishop of Exeter, i. 46. 
greatest proof of statesmanship. i. 33-36; Phænix Clubs in Ireland, Ii. 374. 
on a "
lr. :Mackenzie," i. 43; opposed to Pierri. and Orsini attempt, executed. ii. 96. 
penny - post, i. ()9; declares that he has Pitt, system of Indian govenlment, ii. 
6
 
anew created the Conservative party, i, 339. 
88; Bedchamberquestion,i.
l; on Queen's Pius IX., sympathizes with the Korth, ii. 
marriage, i. 14:-3 ; and duelling, i. 107; on 200. 
opium war, i. 121, 122; carries vote of no Plassey, hundre lth anniversary of, ii. 33. 
confidence against 
Ielbourne Ministry, i. Plevna, ii. 6Ul. 
l:W, 138; forms a Ministry, i. 138; his PHmsoll, Mr., and seamen, ii. 566-570. 
Government, i. 203 ; .Factories Act, i. 203 ; I Plowden, Consul, friend of Tbeodore of Abys- 
Maynooth Grant, i. 20J; Queen's College sinia, ii. 
37. 
scheme, i. 208; removal of tests from Poerio, Baron, i. 432. 
Jews, i. 20
; Bank Charter Act, i. 209; all- I Poland. insurrection in, ii. 239-241; English 
nexation of Scinde, i. 
11; Tahjti difficul- sympathy with, ii. 211; proposed interven 
ty, i. 212 - 214; Ashburton and Oregon tion, i i. :U1- 244; rebellion crusbed, i i. 
Treaties, i. 214-2H;; and Corn-laws, i. 217; 244; Russell and, ii. 33H. 
admits general principles of .Free - trade, Polish Hevolution, association in aid of, in 
i. 240, 
41; on Russell's City of London London, ii. 99. 
Letter, i. 244; resigns, i. 249; resignation '
PolitÎi'al Portraits," author of, on Disraeli, 
withdrawn, i. 251; his voice compared ii. 4:W, 430. 
with O'Connell's, i. 254; explanation, i. Pollock, General, comes to relief of Jellala- 
255; Peelites, i. 257; admires Disraeli's bad, i. 173, 
maiden speech, i. 260 ; attacked by Dis- Pomare, Queen of Tahiti, i. 212-214:. 
raeli, i. 263-265; explains Free-trade Poli- rope, the, and England. i. 340-3:13; legion 
cy, i. 269-271; accuses Co1Jden of tbreat- formed in London to fight for, ii. 99. 
ening assassination, i. 272; fall of 
linistry Porte, the, a nd the Lebanon, ii.1ö{>. 
on Coercion Bill. i. 273-275; panegyric on Post-office Savings-Bank, ii, 410; telegraphy, 
Cobden, i. 275 ; Palmerston on, i. 276 ; on ii. 435. 
Pacifico case, i. 325; last speech of, i. 329; Potter, George, and Arch movement, ii. 533. 
death of, i. 332; Palmerston Oil, i. 333; not Pottinger, ,Major Eldred, i.158, 167. 
tried like Ca'"onr and Pitt. i. 334; Prince Praslin case. i. 292. 
Albert on, i. 338; Wellington on, i. 416; Pre-Raphaelitism, ii. 648. 
and transportation, ii. 23; problematic in- Prester John, ii. 435, 
vasion, ii. 235; and Russell, ii. 339; his I'reston, and franchise, i. 77. 
journey from Home to London compared Prévost-l'aradol, ii. 34t;j and Franco-Pru8. 
with Constantine's journey from York to sian war, ii. 5U3, 
Rome, ii. 6:,m, Prideaux, Lieutenant, prisoner in Abyssinia, 
Peel, Lady, declines peerage, i. 332. ii. 43(), 438. 
Peel, General, 'Var Secretary, 1858, ii. 110; Priestley, Dr" house, i. 65. 
War l\[inister
 186(>, ii. 342; resigns, ii. 357. Prim, Marshal, and Mexico, ii. 221. 
Peel, Sir Lawrence, on Sir Robert Peel, i. Pritchard, and Tahiti difficulty, i. 213. 
237. Privateering question at Congress of Pari" 
Peel, Sir William, son of Sir Robert Peel, i, 519, 520. 
died a
 Cawnpore, ii. 76. Procrustes, the Irish, ii. 460. 
?eiho, river, ii,176. Procter, i. 546. 
Pekin, ii.lH2, 183. Property qualifications for :Members of Par. 
Pdissier, at Crimea, i. 513. liament abolished, ii.124-126. 
" l
endennis," i.l05; i i. 565. Protection (.
ee Corn - laws), meaning of, i. 
Penny - post, i. 63; opposition to, i. 6g; suc- 218, 219; the party in the House! i. 267, 
<,css of, i. 69; in Dr. .Johnson's time, i. 70. 268 ; last cry of, i. 354, 409 ; and Dcrb1 
Persia. mentioned in will of Peter the Great, Government, 1852, i. 411-414, 421. 
i. 43n; war in, i i. 21, 47, 5
j; Shah of, ,-isits Proxy, voting by, abandoned by Lords, i 1 
England, ii. 426. 4Ji, 43.). 
Perøigny, Duc de, his foolish reply to a dep- Prussia. Prince of, and Great Exhibition
 i. 



386; as King of Prussia, ii. 504; hailed 
German Emperor, ii. 505. 
Prussia, and Russia, i. 438; and Crimean 
war, i. 475--4:78 ; at Congress of Paris, i. 
517; Foreign Enlistment Act. i. 521; and 
l'oland, ii. 239-241 ; and Schleswig Hol- 
stein, ii. 244-247 ; war with Denmark, ii. 
247-253; war with Austria, ii. 336; educa- 
tion in, ii. 4
1; the leadership of Germany, 
n. 348; war wi th France, i i. 503-5U5; and 
Great Exhibition, i. 3ß(). 
Prussia, the late King of, i. 475-477. 
Public executions, ii. 430, 431. 
Public Worship Bill, ii. 559-566. 
Puebla taken, ii. 222. 
Punch, and Great Exhibition, 1. 366; history 
of, i. 558, 559; on Prussia and Austria, ii. 
249. 
Punjaub, annexed by Lord Dalhousie, ii. 43, 
44; saved by Robert )Iontgomery, ii. 53- 
55. 
Punth Ceerek Dhoondoo (,
ee Nana Sahib). 
Purchase in the army, ii. 486-493. 
Purwandurrah, battle of, i.160. 
rusey, Dr., i.140,14
. 
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speech on, ii. 143; Lord .J, Russell's Reso- 
lution carried, ii, I,U; df'feat of Govern- 
ment and dissolution, ii. 144; Reform Bill 
of l'almerston's .Ministry, 18(jO, ii.15(); Ro- 
form Hill of IHßO, obstru('tion of, ii. 173; 
abandoned, ii.171-175; Palmerston, ii. 229, 
2aO; Queen 's 
peech, 186G, ii. 325, 326; Re- 
form Bill of 18ti6, ii. 32ti; introduced by 
Mr. GladRtone, iL 32ï-330; opposition to. 
ii. 329, 330; Lowe, ii. 33
a3J; Cave of 
Adullam, ii. 33:
-3:
;); Amendments, ii. 335; 
causes of failure of Hill, ii. 3;
7; Russell, ii, 
337-340; Leagues, ii. ;342; Hyde Park, ii 
343-346; meeting
, ii. 346-348; Mr. Dis- 
raeli in 1
67, ii. 352-356; the Ten Minutes' 
Bill, ii. 35()-359; the new Bill; ii. 359-368; 
results of, Bill, ii. 367; IriRh Reform Bill, 
ii. 368; Scotch and Irish Reform Bills, ii. 
368; League at Hyde Park, ii. 368, 369; 
leap in the dark, ii. ati9; first action of, in 
1H68, i i. 4f>4, 
Reform, Lord Durham's plan in 1821 to give 
400 Members to certain districts of town 
and country, in which every householder 
should have a vote, i. 47. 
Reform projects of .Melbourne Ministry, i. 
127-129- 
Regency question, i.I04. 
Rem brandt, i. 534. 
Rémusat, .Madame, and Napoleon's chess, H. 
510. 
Repeal agitation contrasted with Corn-law 
agitation, i. 231, 2:
3. 
Repeal movement, i.182-203. 
RABAGAS, i. 89. Revolutionary Epick, ii. 301-304- 
Ra.glan, Lord, and Crimean war, i. 485 - 4:89; ,. Revo\ution, the," i. 75, 7G. 
and Alma, i. 4!H; on cholera in the army, Revolution, year of, i. 291-293. 
i. 493; and 
anitary Commission, i. 506; Hibbonism, ii, 473. 
death of, i. 513, Richardson, Mr., murdered in Jap&n, ii. 
7. 
Railways, i. 58; Liverpool ami Birmingham, Richmond, Duke of, President of Board of 
opened 1887, Li\-erpool aud Croydon, 1839, Trade, ii. 360; army purchase, ii. 488, 489; 
i, 60; London and Birmingham, opened Lord President of Council, ii. 558. 
1838, i. 60; Liverpool and Preston, opened I ' Richmond taken, ii. 2
2. 
1838, i. 60; Act for Transmission of 
Iails Richter, J. P. F., on 
khmer's reserve, i. 30, 
by, passed, 1838, i. flO; London and Korth 77; story of two friends, i. l!::J; Cnrìyle 
\Vestern Railway Company and the elec- moulded on. i. 353; quoted, i. 353; his story 
tric telegraph, i. 60; velocity of. in early of Siebenkiis, ii. 8,574, 
part of reign, i. 60, HI; mania, i. 20H. Right of search, and Congress of Paris, i. 519, 
Rassam, 
lr. Hormuzd, Abyssinian prisoner, 520. 
ii. 436-43R Ripon, Lord, and Alabama, ii. 514; resigns, 
Rasselas, and Abyssinia, ii. 441. ii. 552. 
" Rattening." ii. 393. Ritualism, and Public Worship Bill, ii. 560- 
Reade, Charles, ii. 554, 652, 653. 563. 
Rebeeca Riots, i. 209, 210. " Rob Roy," i. 476. 
Redclitfe, Lord S. de, and Vienna .Note, i. 458- Robson frauds, ii. 8. 
461. Rochdale co-operative mmrement, ii. 406-408. 
Red Cross Soriety, i. 502. Roebuck. i. 29,30; as agent and representa- 
Redpath frauds, ii. 7. tive of Lower Canada, heard at bar of 
Rpd River :-:;ettlement, ii. 415-417. House agaim;t Russell's Bill, i. 44; s.nù 
Reform Bill. i. 21. duelling, i. 107; on O'Connell, i. 18t); on 
Reform Bill of 1832; account of, i. 75-77; Bentinck's lrish Railway Grant, i. 282; 
Ministerial action during, quoted as ex- resolution defending governors in Pacifico 
ample for Irish State prisoners tried at case, i. 323, 324:; on Ecdesia.stieal Title
 
Clonmel, i. 7H; Lord Grey's, i. 225; :Mr, Act, i. 350; on Palmerstoll dismisspd, i. 
Disraeli and Reform Bill, ii. 137-144; .Mr. 395; 
Iotion about Crimean army, i. 502- 
Üisraeli's Bill-his reasons for introducing 504; Crimean .Motion, i. 5U7-512; speech 
it, ii. 1:18; indifference of Lord Derby to, on ., Lorcha Arrow," ii. 15; asks Govern- 
ii. 139; Mr. Disraeli sees necessity for re- ment about commun:cations between 
form, ii. 140; principles of his Bill, ii. 140, England and France rf'lati\"e to Alien Act, 
141; resignation of Mr. 'Valpole and Mr. ii.l02; recognition of 
outhern States, ii. 
Henlf'Y in consequence of, ii. 141, 14:2; 21
 - 225; on whIte men and brown, ii. 
('lauses of, d('scrih('d hy Mr. Bright as 236,237; defeatf'd in 
Lefftel(t, ii. 456. 
"fancy franchises, " ii.I-12; )Ir Gladstone's Romilly, opposed to transportéf.tion, ii, 23. 


"QUARTERLY RJ<;VIEW," and the word" Con- 
servative, " i. 28; and Reform, ii. 2:10. 
Quebec, i. 36. 
Queen's Colleges. i. 207,208. 
Queensland, ii. 421,422. 
U Question de ,Jl1pOllS," i. 88-98. 
Quit-rents in Jamaica, ii. 312. 
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Roumania, and the Berlin Treaty, ii. 608. 
H,oumelia. Eastern, ii. 60S. 
Rose, Sir Hugh, defeats the Ranee of Jhansi, 
ii.77. 
Rossetti, Christine, ii. 647. 
Rothschild, Baron (see Jews, emJ.ncipation 
of), ii.ll;,), 118,124. 
Rouher, b-I., his famous "Jamais," ii. 452. 
Rousseau, i. 536, 548, 549 j his H Contrat So- 
cial, " i i. 265. 
RO'-'Ial JVilliam, transatlantic voyage of, i. 61, 
6 ') 
..... 
Rubicon, passing of, alluded to, by Gladstone, 
ii. ä29. 
Rugeley poisoning case, ii. 'i. 
Runjeet ::;ingh, i.155, 156. 
Ruskin, i. 5!';-549; ii.18. 
RusselL Lord John (afterward Earl Russell), 
i. 29; description of. i. :32-35 j introduces 
Bill to deal with rebellious province in 
Canada, i. 44; Russell and Durham's Ca- 
nad:an mission, i. 45; asked by Lord Dur- 
ham to draw up a sL:beme of Heform, i. 47; 
in Colonial Office, i. 57; Canadian Bill, i. 
5.; introduces Ref()J'm Bill of 1
31, i. 76; 
against reopening Reform question, i. 78, 
7
; consulted 011 Bedchamber question, 
i. 9:2; education, i. 12.'5 - 127; on trade in 
corn, i. lä'i; on Peers sliding scale, i. 216, 
217; fixed duty disliked by .Free-traders, 
i. 2ä5; admits general principles of Free- 
trade, i. 2U; letter to City of London on 
bis eonversion to .Free-trade, i. 243-247; 
sent fOI' in 1
4fi, fa: Is to form a ){inistry, 
1. :24U-:t55; on his t:dlure to form a Minis- 
try, i. 25ô-25t)j .First Lord of the Treasury, 
1
46, i, 275; position of his Government. 
1. 277; Government and the Irish famine, 
i. 277-2
3; Government and the famine, 
i. 278; verdict.s of wilful murder against. 
i. 279; a nd Pacifico case, i. 329, 3:30; and 
death of :::;ir R. Peel, i. ;)32; Durham letter. 
i. 345-:H 7; Government and Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, i, :J4
-ä54; Government defeated 
on Locke King's County Franchise )Iotion. 
i. 354; on I{oman Catholic assumption of 
ecclesiastieal titles, i. a50; and Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Ac\, i. 351,352; resigns, i. 354; 
Government and Mr. Disrael1's Agricult- 
ural Distress Motion, i. 354; and Ecc1esias, 
tical Titles Art, i. 355; return to power of 
bis Ministry in 1851, i. 
i56; and Thesiger 
clauses of Ecclesiastical Titles Act, i. 357, 
358; dislike to, in Ireland, i. ä58; contrast- 
ed with Palmerston, i. :
71; duties of For- 
eign 8ecret:try, i. 377; letter of Prince Al- 
bert to, i. a77; Queen's memorandum, i. 
378; letter of Palmer
ton to, on Queen's 
Memorand'lm, i. mm. ä81; reception of 
Kossuth, i. 38:3; and Kossuth deputations, 
i. 388,389; and coup d 'état, i. 8

), ::m:i; dis, 
misses Palmerston, i. 393-393; on Palmer- 

ton's dismissaL i. 3Hô,:{97; )lil.tia Bill. i. 
407; defeated, i. 407; res: gns, i. 407, 40
; 
small results of his \-linistry, i. 408; and 
Free-trade, i. 411; and Xapoleon 1. ill Elba, 
t. 418; Foreign Secreta ry of Coali tion 'lill- 
Ístry, 1H52, i. 42-l; and treaty of Kutchuk 
Kainardji, i. 448 - 456; and 
eymour dis- 
closures, i. 448; and French Ambassador, 
i. 451, 4fi2; his Reform Bill. i. 46fi; and 
Duke of Sewcastle, i. 502; and Roebuck's 
)1ut.ion. i. 503; resigns) i. 503 j Bent for a.f- 


ter fall of Coalition 
Iinjstry, I. 505; Cola. 
n ial Secretary, i. 507; a
 Vienna. Confer. 
ellL:e, i. 510-512; resigns, i. 512; Education 
Resolut:ons, ii. 5,6; speech on "Lorcha 
Arrow," ii. 15; orders in 1840 no more 
convicts to be sent to New South 'Vales, 
ii. 2:2; on Transportation Committee of 
1837, ii. 23; on Lord Derby's India Bill, ii. 
88; on laws of foreign enlistment, ii. 98, 
99; opposition,1858, ii.113; supports Jew- 
ish claims, ii. 117; on 
Ir, Salomons's inva. 
sion, ii. 120; Bill for Removal of Jewish 
Disabilities, ii. 1
3, 124 j gives over ronian 
Islands to Greece, i 1.13!; Reform attempts. 
ii. 138; Resolution on Disraeli's Reform 
Bill carried, ii. 144; at 'Villis's Rooms' 
meeting. ii. 144; declines to serve under 
Lord Granville, 147; Foreign Secretary in 
1859, under Lord Palmerston, ii. 147; Re- 
form Bill of 18tjO, ii. 171; and Southern 
Confederacy, ii. 19t. 19:3; correspondence 
with Adams and Seward, ii. 195,196; and 
T'rent affair, i1. 
O;l- 20,;; on Alabama. i i. 
211, 
12; and .Mr. Aùams on Confederate 
vessels, ii. 213-21t;j and 
Iexico, it 2H}, 
220; and South, ii. 225, 227; and Poland, 
ii. 240, 2.n; Note to Russia, ii. 2-11; corre- 
spondence with Gortschakoff. ii. 243 j and 
Scbleswig - Holstein war, ii. 
47, 248; re- 
fuses Napoleon's Congres8 scheme, ii. 250; 
action deserving cemmre, ii. 253; Govern- 
ment in 18()5. ii. 29
; Prlllle- minister, ii. 
292; a peer, ii. 294; and Reform Bill, 1832, 
ii. 3:21; and Reform Bill, 1t)(jG, ii. 328; re- 
signs, IB6H. i i. 335-3ä7; abandons leader- 
ship of Liberal party, ii. 337; career of, ii. 
33t)-340; mentioned, ii. 341, 34H; suppres. 
sion of Habeas Corpw:; Act, ii. 371; in8truc
 
tion to Cameron with regard to Abyssinia, 
ii. 437; death of, ii. 611,615. 
Russell, 'V. H.. at Crimea, i. 492,493; meets 
Azimoolah Khan ill Constantinople and 
the Cri me:l. i i. GO. 
Russia, appealed to by Greece in Pacifico 
case, i. a
o; sudden growth of, i. 433-!a
; 
progress of her army, i. 488; NapoleoniQ 
wars, i. 43ë; religion in. i. 439 
 will of Pe- 
ter the Great, i. 4:{9; Russophobia. i. 4!0; 
and Christian population, i. 43
-441; Em- 
peror Nicholas ;lnd Turkey and England, i. 
442-450; and Holy Places, i. 450-45:3; armies 
cross the Prutl1, i. 4.)7; and Vienna. Note, 
i. 4:.8-4()O; victory at Sinope, i. 4f)8. 469 ; 
feeling in England after, i. 468-471; and 
Black Sea. i. 471-178; and England's Viti. 
matum, i. 473; and Danubian principali. 
ties, i. 476, 477; Black Sea question, i. 478- 
481; and Vienna Conference, i. 510, 511; 
anxious for peacp, i. 516; a rising power in 
the mind of the Sepoy of 1856, ii. 46; Rus- 
sian consulate at Damascus destroyed, ii. 
1R4; sympathizps with Xorth, ii, 200; and 
Poland, ii. 
:-
8-244; and Black Sea clauses, 
ii. 481,506-511; and Eastern question, ii. 
585; and Berlin )Iemorandum, íi. 5ti9; 
dread of. in Englallll, ii. 5
6; and Servian 
war, ii. 596, 597; del'lares war on Turkey, 
i i. 600; the war, ii. 600-602; amI Constanti. 
nople, ii. GO!; Treaty of Berlin, ii. 609. 
SADI (Persian poet), quoted, ii, 279. 
Sadleirs, the. i,a!)3-:358; suicideof.Tohn, ii.8: 
James, eXDellcd from the Houle, i i. 
. 
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Sadler, M, T.. and Factory Acts, i. 20-.1. Semmes, Captain, ii. 20
-211 
Sadowa, battle of, ii. ä48. Sepoy, strong feelmg of relationship in, ii. 
8t. Charl
, ri\Ter in Lower Canada, i. 37. 3U, 40; the Bengal, acconnt of, ii. 38-4:2; 
8t, Lawrence. river in Lower Canada, i. 37. of 1t;36 regards Russia as a rising, and 
St. Leonards, Lord, in Derby Ministry, 1852, England as a decaying, conntry, ii. 4:6 ; 
i. 409. war (see Indian 
[utiny ). 
Saladin, ii. 4ä6. Servia. and Czar 
icholas, i. 44ß; and Treaty 
Sale, Lady, story of Cabul, i. 168; in Khyber of Paris, i. 51H; and Herzegov;nian insur- 
Pass, i.169. rection, ii. :>H7, 5t;M; defeat of, ii. 597; and 
Sale, at Jellalabad. i.172, 173. Berlin Treaty, ii. 60H, 
Salisbury, Lord,on strength ofConscT\yatives, Scrvitude, penal, substituted for transporta.- 
ii, 552; Indian Secretary, ii. 557; on Public tion, ii. 2H. 
'Vorship Bill, ii. 56!; describpd by Disraeli, Seward, and Secession, ii. 194; and Russell. 
ii. 565; and proposed Conference, ii. 59
; ii. 195; and Trent affh.:r, ii. 204-206; and 
Foreign Secretary, ii. 605; 'J.nd San Stefano fortunes of the North, ii. 
18, 227. 
Treaty, ii. 606; at Berlin Congress, ii. 60ï; Sewell, Chief-justice, on Canada Union, ii. 
and secret treaties, ii. 61\. 414. 
Salomons, )lr. (see Jews, disabilities of), ii. Seymour, Admiral (see'
 Arrow, the Lor- 
nH-122. cha "), 
Saloniea, )[ussulman onthreak at, ii. 590. Seymour, Sir G. HamiIton,and Czar
icholas, 
San .Juan boundary, ii. 514, 51R i. 4-1,)-4-1'.). 

an Stefano, Treaty of, ii. öOl,605. Shaftesbury, Lord. and Colliery Commission, 
Sallliwith, of Kars, i. 516. i. 2(M; and Factory .Arts, i. 
0-!-20ò; ('on 
Sardinia, at Conference of Vienna, i. 50S; delUns Lord Ellenborough's despatch. ii. 
Sardinia, contingent and Cri mea, i. 51ä; . 8ä; and Poland, ii. 210; and Ballot Bill, ji. 
at Congress of P:>-ris, i. 517, 52fJ. 49
. 
Satsuma, Prince, a.nd murder of Ur. Richard- Shakspeare," Henry IV,," i. 42; quoted, i. 
son, ii. 237, 238. 167, 203,3:30, ;U8, 3!>9 ; his supreme rank, 
Sattara, annexed, 
i. 43, "U. i. 4

); quoted, i. 476, 531, 534:; ii. 12, 101, 
Savannah, the, fi
'st steam vessel to cross .At- 108,110,117,17:1, ä97. 
lantic, i. 62; Confederate cruiser, ii. 209. Sheba, Qneen of, an ancestor of Theodore of 
Savoy and Nj
e surrpndered, ii. VS'{. Abvssin:a, ii. 437. 
Schenck, General, and \Vashington Commis, Sheffield, trade::: - union outrages in, ii. 391- 
sion, ii. 5r5. 3
)-1. 
Schiller, i. :Jr.; his "Wallenstein," i. 509, 535; 8he11, Richard Lalor, i. 29; as an orator, i. 
"J oan f)f Are," ii. 4-i
, 5:>0. ä4, 35. 
Schleswig-Rolstein question, ii. 241-24:7; war Shelton, accepts terms of Akbar Khan, i.166. 
about, it 24:7-258. Shenanduah, the, and Geneva Convention, 
School Board. ii. 4B5, 486. ii. 5IR 
Science and speed, i. 58-70. 
hepstone, Sir Theophilus, ii. 620, 
Scinde annexed. i, 211. Shere Ali, and A.fghan war, ii. 617, 618. 
Seindia, ruler of Gwalior, his re\Tolted army 
heridan," School for Scandal:" quoted, i. 
talm Cawnpore, ii. 75; driven from his ('ap- 174; Begum speech, i. :318- 
ital, escapes to .-\gra, restored by thp Eng- Shore, or Condon. and 
Ianchpster Rescue, it. 
lish, ii. 76; remains firm to the English, ii. 385; pa.rdoned, ii. 3H7. 
77. Shunamite woman, alluded to by Bright, ii. 
Scla\ye, and Russia, i. 439. 4G1. 
Scott. Sir Walter, his novel of the" Betroth- Sibthorp, Colonel, and Prince Alhprt's annu- 
ed," quoted, i. 233; his" Ivanhoe," quot- ity, i. 101; and Ureat Exhibition, i. 363, 
ed, i. 36-1-; "Kenilworth," quoted, i. 3m); 3G-1; ii.160. 
his Touchwood, i. 507; his popularity. i. Sick man, the, i. 446. 
54:9,5:>8; his Helen 
[acgregor in H Rob Sidney, Sir Philip, ii. 531, 
Roy," ii. 40,41; his "Betrothed," ii. 52; Sikhs, invasion by, in 184:-1. i, 212. 
his "Guy 
lannering," quoted, ii. 283; Silistria, siege of, i. 4t;5, 4Sô. 
scene in 
, hyanhoe," ii. 299; his" Bride of Simla 
[anifesto, i.158, 


a


err
lO
r," ,ii. 34
; his B .Ant


,ary," I Sin;l
son, 
en
ral, succecds L
r,d Raglan at 
11. 31,); h
s FaIr MaId of Perth, ll, 441; Cnmea, 1. 51.3; and :\[alakofI, I. 51!), 
his" Guy '[annering," quoted, ii. 453; his Simpson, Sir George, and Hudl:ion's Bay Com- 
burial at Dryburgh, ii. 4
0, 64G. pany, ii. 417. 
Scutari, hospitals of. i. 500, Sinope, massacre or. i. 468,469. 

...arch, right of, and Congress of Paris, i. 519, SÜ'ius, transatlantic voyages of, in 1838, i. 
520. 61, 62. 
Seba..,;tiani, and order in Warsaw, ii. 214:. Slav and Greek, ii. 586. 
Sebastopol, siege of, i. 4H6, 502; fall of, i. 515, Sla\ye Circular, the, ii. 571, 572. 
516; Cochrane's plan for destruction of, Slavery in Southern States of America. ii. 
ii. 190. 19,), 196; abolished, ii. 224. 
Secocoeni, war with Transvaal, ii. 620; capt- Slidell and 
Iason. the Confederate envoys, 
ured, ii. fi"25. refusal of England to receive, i. 387; seiz. 
Sedgwick, Professor, death of, ii. 541, ure of, ii. 10"2-206. 

olborne, Lord, and Ecclesiastical Titles Act, Sliding 
':rale, mtrodl1ced by Peel, i. 217. 
i. 
i;,)1; and Court of Appeal, ii. 54!). Smith, .Alpxander. i. 546. 
Selkirk, Lord, and Red River Settlement, ii. Smith, Ba:rd, Colonel, urges assult on Dclb
 
416. ii. 70. 
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Smith, Goldwin, and Jamaica, ii. 319. 
Smith, Mr. Vernon (afterward Lord Lyve- 
den ), letter to, from Canning, i i. 83. 
Smith, Sir 8idney, ii. 190. 
Smith, Sydney, on Lord )Jelbournc. i. 21; on 
Russell, i. 32; opposed to penny-post, i. m
, 
69; story of a YOllng ScotchWOll1all. i. 234; 
quoted, i. 464; ii. 31; Irish 
tate Church, 
i i. 444--446. 
Smith, 'V. H., elected for Westm111ster, ii. 
455. 
Smollett, i. 497,549. 

myth, P. J., and esc.ape of l\Ii tchel and 
Meagher, i. :U3, 31-1. 
Solferino, battle of, ii. 144, 348. 

omerville, 
lary, i. 539,540. 
Somnauth, g3tes of, i.181. 

oojah-Ool-Moolk, and Cabul, i. 156; a
sas- 
sinated, i.173. 

oult, Marshal, i. 13,14. 
Southern Confederation, association in Lon- 
don in aid of, ii. 99. 
Southey, i. 524. 

oyer, Alexis, the celebrated Frenc.h c.ook, i. 
2HO. 
Spain, in 1848, i. 316 j and Mexico, ii. 220,221. 
Spanish marriages, i. 2\:5-!-291, 374. 
Spectator, and Gladstone, ii. 612. 
Spencer, Herbert, and Jamaica. case, ii. 319; 
his works, and }10sition as a thinker, ii. 
635-t>J7. 

penser, Edmund, and Ireland, ii. 444. 
Spooner, 1\11'., and .Maynooth grant, i. 207, ii. 
4H5. 
Spurgeon, Rev. Charles, i. 147. 
Stamp lIuty aboli:;hed, i. 162. 
Stanley and Livingstone, ii. 538-540. 
Stanley, Dean, ii. 643. 
Stanley, Lord (afterward Lord Derby), i. 29- 
a(j; .Melbourne education grant, i. 127 ; Colo- 
nial Secretary, IH41. i. 13
; repeal of Corn- 
laws, i. 247-251; and Pac.i1ìco case, i. 32:J; 
and Lord Palmerston, i. 3
.); sent for, i. 
;355 (see DerbJT. late Earl of). 
Stanley. Lord, his son (afterward Lord Der- 
by), Indian Secretary, ii. H9; Colonial Sec- 
retary, ii.llO; c.baraeter and high promise 
of, ii.ll1; compared w,i th his father, ii.112, 
113; and American war, ii. 226; Reform 
in It:ì(j6, ii. 335; .Foreign Secretary, l
ö6, 
ii. 342; and Atlantic cable
 ii. :U9; and Re- 
form, ii. 3öl; announc.es Lord Derby's re- 
tirement, ii. 42H; and ultimatum to Abys- 
sinia, ii. 43H; and Irish Chur<:h, ii. 451; 
and army purchase, ii. 487; and Alabama 
claims, ii. 511 (see Derby, Lord). 
Stanley, Colonel, 'Minister of \Var, i1. 605. 
Stanley, 
lr. Fred., elected for North Lanca- 

hire, ii. 455. 
Stanley of Alderley, Lord, 1. 464. 
Stansfeld, Mr., account of, ii. 300; his friend- 
ship for Mazzini, ii. 801. 

team, navigation by, i. (;1-63, 
Stepht'ns, James, ii. 381, 3
2. 

tephe'llson. Robert, i. GO; prophesies failure 
of Atlantic ('able, i i. 350, 
R
ewart, Dugald, and Russell, ii. 3
tI. 
Stockdale case, i.119-131. 

tockJ1)ar, Baron, i. 99, ] U:;. 
:1
, 3GG, 
Stoddart, Colonel, murdered in Bokl.1ara, i. 
179, IHO. 
Storks, Sir Henry, appointed Governor of Ja- 
maica J ii, 309. 310. 
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Strathbogie casE'. i.148. 
Strikes, ii. 398-405,530-534. 
Stroud, Conservative victory at, ii. 552 
Stuart, Charles, ii. 338- 
Stubbs, Canon. ii. ö38.6:39, 
::;turt, 
lrs., in Khyber Pass, i.169. 
Suez Canal, purchase of slmres in, ii. 578. 
580. 
Suez, Isthmus of, ii. 9. 
Sullivan, Mr, A. :M., and )11'. }>limsoll, ii. 568, 

umner, Mr., and Alabama claims, ii. 511 
513; and indirect claims, ii. 51
. 
Sumter, .Fort, taken, ii,lù:l, 
SU1nte1', the, ii. 209. 
Sunderland, Lord Durham's address to elect- 
ors of, i. 20. 
Su:;sex, Duke of, against Prince Consort as 
Hegent, i.l0,t 
SuttC'e system, put down by Lord Dalhousie, 
ii. 43. 
Sweden, treaty between England and France 
and, i. 519. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, defends Man- 
chester prisoners, ii. Jöt>; his poems, ii. 
646,647. 
Switzerland in 1848, i. 316. 
Sydenham, Lord pIr. C. P. Thomson), suc- 
ceeds Lord Durham in Canada, i. 57. 
Sydney, constitution of, under transporta- 
tion system, ii. 24. 
Syria, i. 13:1-1J5; Lebanon difficulty, ii.l
3- 
188. 


TAHITI, dispute with France about, in 1844, 
i. 212-214. 
Talleyrand, and Russell, ii. 338; played 
whist, ii. 573. 
Talma at Erfurt, ii. S77. 
Talookdars, recognized as responsible land 
holders by new system established in Oudb 
by Canning, ii. 85. 
Tamworth, 
ir R. Peel's speech at, i. 20. 
" Tancred, " ii. 632. 
Tantia 'ropee arranges for safe-c.onduct of 
Cawnpore garrison. ii. ()4; aided by Hanee 
of Jhansi, ii. 77; executed, ii. 7H. 
Tasmania, protests against c.onvict transpor- 
tation, ii. 23; as part of an Austral:an con, 
federation. ii. 421. 
Tayler, Mr. \ViUiam, his administration of 
Patna, ii. 77, 7H. 
Taylor, Sir H., i. 546. 
Tchernaya, the, i. 514. 
Tea-room party, ii. 364, 365. 
Teesdale of Kars. i. 516. 
Telegraph (,
ee ElC'ctric telegraph). 
Telegraph lilies taken by Government, it 
43.3. 
Ten Minutes Bill, ii. 357-359. 
Tcnant-right in Ireland, i. 413; and Palmer 
ston, ii. 2aO. 474. 
Tenniel, and Punch, ii. 559. 
Tennyson's" Form, form," i. 39t}; H Maud,)i 
i. 433; compared as a poet with Browning, 
i. 540-5-14; supports Eyre, ii,319, 
Thackeray, and Great Exhibition, i. 359; and 
Dickens, i. 549 - 552; and Punch, i. 55
; 
death of, ii. 266-2ßH; on public executions, 
ii. 4:n, 
Thackeray, 'Jiss, ii. (),'}5. 
Theodore of Abyssinia. ii. 325 (see AhY8sinia) i 
and his capture, ii. 4:lr'J-137; his frieJld
hil' 
for 
lr. l'Jowden J ii. 437 j and the Queen. ii. 



437; death of, ii.440; death of his widow 
And son, ii. 4-H. 
rhesigor, :-'ir Fred. (afterward Lord Chelms- 
ford), and Ecdeisastical Titles Act, i. 356, 
357; and "Lorcha. Arrow," ii. 15 (see Lord 
Chelmsford). 
fhiers, Loui8 Adolphe, opposed to French 
Treaty, ii.157; and Mohammed Ali, i. 135; 
and .Franco-Prm;sian war, ii. 503, 5U4. 
Thirlwall. Dr., and Irish Church, ii. 46(j, 467. 
TllOm, and his mission, i. 70, 71. 
Thomson of Kars, i. 516. 
Thompson, Mr. Charles Poulett (see Syden- 
ham, Lord). 
Thornton, Sir E., and Alabama, ii. 514, 
Thug system, put ùown by Lorù Dalhousie, 
i i. 4:3. 
Tichborne trial, ii. 536,537. 
Ticket-of-leave system, and failure in Eng- 
land, but not in Ireland, ii. 2ö-:n; alarm 
respecti ng, i i. 31. 
Tipn-tsin, Treaty of, ii.175. 
Times, the, i.l
-21; on Lord Durham, i. 54; 
l 'arlyle's letter to, on opening of )[azzini's 
letters, i. 211; announces Peel's intended 
repeal of Corn, laws, i. 24:7; and Great Ex- 
hibition, i. 366; and Palmerston's resigna- 
tion, i. 467; and invasion of Crimea, i. 4
6; 
a.nd W. H. Russell, i. 493; and slavery, ii. 
196; and American war, ii. 2:W, 227. 
Tippoo ::5ahib, sons of, in mutiny at Vellore, 
i i. 38- 
Tithes in Ireland, ii. 445. 
Tocqueville, De, and American Republic, ii. 
525, 5
6. 
Todleben, and Crimean war, i. 523; and Rus- 
so-Turkish war, ii. (jOl. 
Tone, 'Volfe, it 373. 
Tory, first called conservative, i. 28; de- 
I5cribed by Mill as the ,; stupid party," ii. 
111. 
Townshend, Charles, his " cbampagne 
speech," i. 263, 
Tractarians, and Public 'Vorship Bill, ii. 5G1- 
563. 
"Tracts for the Times," i.139. 
Trades-unions, ii. 346, 348, 391-411; Bill, ii. 
5Ul. 
Transatlantic navigation. i. 61, 62. 
Transportation, early, ii. 21,26; approved by 
Committees of both Houses as late as It!5ß, 
ii. 28; practically abolished, ii. 31. 
Transvaal annexed, ii, 619, 621. 
Treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji. i. 453-45G; of 
Unkiar Skelessi, i. 479; Treaties with 1'ur- 
key, 1809, 1841, etc., i. 48U; of Paris, i. 
517 -520; of 'Vashington, i. 216; ii. 515, 
516. 
Trent affaIr, ii.195, 202-209. 
Trevelyan, 
r. G. 0., his "Cawnpore," ii. 57; 
again,ii.63; enters Parliament,1865, ii.277; 
on army purchase, ii. 4:H7. 
frevor, 
lrs" and cllildren in Khyber Pass, 
i. llj
. 
Trollo}le,Anthony, ii. 652. 
Truro, Lord, and" No Popery" agitation, i. 
3-l8. 
Turgot, and coup d,{.tat, i. 391. 
Turk, the, in Europe, i. 4:15, 436. 
Turkey, and Egypt, i.l:13-135; and Kossutb, 
i. 384; Chrîstmn popuJations of, i. 4
9-441; 
an Asiatic power, i. 440; and Treaty of 
Kutchuk Kainardji, iA53-456; and \''ienna 
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Note, i. 458-460; declares war against Rus- 
sia. i. 460; and English Cabinet. i. -lô7, -ll)
; 
defeat at Sinope, i. {6
, 4ô9; and Black 
('
 
q ueRtion, i. 4'ÎH, 4:HO; at ('ongress of Pari:.;, 
i. 517; and Lebanon case, ii. 1
3-188; and 
her provinces, ii. 58,3; and Andrassy 
ote, 
ii. 588-590; and Berlin memorandum. ii. 
590; change of Sultans, ii. 591; and Uu! 
garia, ii. 591; new constitution of, ii. 599 i 
war with Russia, ii. ljUl; and L:lyard, ii. 
601; and Berlin Treaty, ii. li07-6U:J. 
Tynùall, Professor, i. 526; ii. 634, 6
5. 
ULSTER custom, ii. 473. 
Union between Eugland and Ireland, I. 187, 
U,H. 
Unitf'd Irishman newspaper, i. 30G-
jU
; sup- 
pressed, i. 3U9. 
Ullited States, held up as an example t
 
Lower {]anada at Papineau's meetings, i 
41; compared with Russia, i. 43ü, 437; ana 
prÏ\Tateering, i. 52U; and .Foreign Enlist 
ment Act, i. 521; and Canada, ii. 418, 419. 
Gniversity education in Ireland, ii. 545-550; 
. Bill, ii. 547; Tests lliJJ. ii. 500. 
Unk:ar :--;keJessi, treaty of, i. 479. 
Urquhart, David, and Lebanon question, ii, 
1
4-18(j. 


Y ANCOUVER'S Islalld (see Oregon Treaty), join- 
ed to British Columbia in 1Hôci, ii.1
8, 1
9- 
,... arlla, 
\.llies sail from, i. 48ö-492. 
'T ellore, mutiny at, in 1
06, ii. 38 
Yenetia, added to ItaJy, ii. 348. 

, Vicar of Waketìeld," ii. ü03. 
Viceroyalty of India (see East India Compa- 
ny), ii. 91, 92. 
Victor Emmanuel, legion formed in London 
to fight for, ii. 99; in Edinburgh, ii.155,156. 
Victoria, deadlock in. ii. 4

, 4
;:t 
Victoria, Princess. marriage of, ii, 93. 
Victoria, Queen, as Princess Victoria, i. 9
 
accession to the throne, i. 9-17; Conserva- 
tive hostility to. i,19; and Lord Melbourne, 
i. 21, 2:J, 29; Bedchamber question, i. 91-
'H; 
marriage of, i. 98-1U-1; attempts against 
life of, i.10'j-1l
; opens Parliament in per- 
son, 1846, i, 252; on Prince {]onsort's visi t 
to House of Com mons, i. 269, 270; on SpaIì.- 
ish marriages, i. 
H7 - 290 ; E(
clesiastka} 
Titles Act, i. a48. 34:9; sends for Lord 8t8-0- 
Jey, i. 3;j3; on the opening of the Grp'lt 
Exh ibition. i. aU8; severe memorandum t.. 
Lord Palmerston on his conùuct of t'orei!rn 
a tl:lÏrs, i. 37.-3t'i7; renewed complaint l
e, 
specting Lorù PalmerRton and Kossuth 
deputation, i. 3
';'-.1
9; and coup d'état, i. 
390; and Baron Brunnow. i. 394; and Louii 
Napoleon"s visit to EngJand, i. 512; re- 
stores his honors to Lord Cochrane, i i.189; 
death of Prince Albert, ii. 207, 208; open
 
Parliament, 1866, ii. 3'25; and Atlantic ca- 
blp, ii. :H9, 3;')0; speech of, 11"i68, ii. 463; is- 
sues Royal ""'arrant to ahol:sh purchase in 
the army, ii.4H9-491; and Empress of In- 
dia tiUe, ii. fi81-fiH4, 
Vienna, negotiation at, i. 453; Note, I. 458
 
460; Conference of, i. 507,508; failure o
 
i. 510, 
ViJIafranra, pea('e of, i i.lfi2. 
ViUiers, i. 33, 35; Amendment to Peel's slid. 
ing scale. i. 217; and Free-trade League, i. 
2'24. 2.18; and Corn -laws, i. 529 - 633; and 
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Free - trade Resolutions, i. 421; again, i. 
5
9; supports cause of the North, ii. 

ö. 
Vincent, henry, i. tì2; imprisoned, i.
;j; at- 
tempts to rescue, i. 83, 
4:. 
Virgil, i. 274; ii. 2
8. 
" VIvian Grey," i. 
56; ii. 427,428. 
Voltaire, ii.lUg, 235; "Candide," ii. 592. 
Volunteer movement, i. ;j99, 406; increasing 
in 1
60, i i,154. 


W""-HABlS, supposed plot of, ii. 78. 
'Vakefield, Edward Gibbon, accompanies 
Lord Durham to Canada, i. 48, 55. 
Wales, birth of Prince of, i.151. 
'Wales, New South, protests against trans- 
portation of convicts, ii. 2:1; condition of 
eonvict settlement, ii. 
4-
{j, 
Walewski, Count, and coup d'etat, i. 390,391; 
despatch about 
imon Bernard, ii. 97-101; 
and Poland, i 1. 2.11. 
Wallace, Hr., sUPt-lorts penny - postage sys- 
tem, i. ü:;, 
Wallal'hia and Treaty of Paris, i. 518. 
Walpole, in Derby Government, 1852, i. 409; 
Home Secretary, ii. 110; resigns, ii. 141, 
142; Home Secretary, 1856, ii. :H2; and 
Hyde Park meeting, ii. 345, 346; resigns, 
ii. 
6
, ;JG9. 
'Yarburton, Noah, supports penny-post sys- 
tem, i. 67. 
'Vard, i. 36. 
Warren, Samuel, ii, 529. 
Washington, Treaty of, i. 216; ii. 515,516. 
Wellesley, Lord, in 1öOl ,. closes mortgage" 
and Cawnpore lapses mto possession of 
East India Company, ii. 57. 
Wellington, Duke of, i. 7 -13; and Duke of 
Cumberland, i.16; and accession of (lueen, 
i. 2:3; opposed to penny-post system, i. mJ; 
opposed to Reform Bill of IH;J2, i. 'jG; seat 
for, i. gl; on Prince Albert's Protestantism, 
i. 102; on precedence quest:on, i.l0i; vote 
of thanks to fleet on China war, 1.123; on 
causes of fail ure of Afghan war, i. 182; 
O'Connell's description of, i. 192, 193; op- 
posed to opening of ports, i. 242; reasons 
for supporting Peel's repeal of Corn-laws, 
i. 247; and Chartist movement, i, 296; ef- 
foct to form 
linistry in löfíl, i. 356; and 
F. 0, despatches, i. 3,9; "'Vho? who?" 
Minißtry, i. 410, 411; death of, i. 416-419; 
funeral, i. 42U: and Peel's death, 1. 416; 
contrasted with Napoleon, i. 417; and Czar 
'Nicholas, 1. 44:-}; and Cantillon story, ii.l0;); 
and Russell, ii. 3:39- 
Wensleyùale peerage, dispute about, ii. 6. 
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